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The same principles for writ 
effective copy advanced in 
GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE WAR.-Ti 
ADVERTISING” apply to the 

of selecting advertising medi {| 


Some advertising sages have said, “Follow the Ed- 
itors and You Can't Go Wrong." This was meant 
to apply specifically to the preparation of adver- 
tising. But the more reports we hear the more we 
are convinced that this same idea also applies to 
the selection of media. 


A business paper's worth can be measured in direct 
proportion to the amount of help which its editors 
and advertisers give to its readers. When you find 
out how to measure that kind of help you will have 
a sound guide for media selection. 


Here are three steps which we have been told will 
help media men do this: 


(1) Find out what the problems are of the 
men you want to reach. If you follow the lead of 
men who have been successful at this kind of work, 
you won't do this with a “survey” or ‘market 
study." You'll get someone out in the field to do 
some visiting with the readers to find out what their 
problems are today. 


(2) Find out what can be done to help solve 
those problems. From these visits you'll learn 
what problems these readers have overcome them- 
selves, and how. You will find out whether or not 
they get any help on their problems from the edi- 
tors of their business papers, or from the manu- 
facturers who advertise in them. What kind? And 
did it help? 


(3) Study the business papers serving the 
field to ascertain which are giving their 
readers that kind of help. These papers will 
be your best advertising buy. 


But your responsibility should not end here. Many 
years of observation have impressed us with the 
fact that even the most careful and thorough selec- 
tion of media cannot compensate for lack of 
thought and care in the preparation of the message. 


You men who buy space can help on that one. The 
information you gather on readers’ problems and 
what can be done to help solve them, can help 
your creative department prepare an ad which will 
take full advantage of the space you buy. 


The members of A.B.P.—identified by this symbol— 
want to help you: First, get the information 


you need about readers’ problems (the editors can 
often help); second, get that information into the 
hands of your creative men. In many cases you'll 
find that the promotion departments of member 
papers have prepared advertising aids which report 
what readers have told their research representa- 
tives they would like to see in advertisements ap- 
pearing in their business papers. Such things as 
product characteristics, availability, etc. 


We have a selfish interest in doing this. Improving 
the advertising is really a service to our subscribers, 
because the proper use of business papers by ad- 
vertisers results in informative, helpful advertising, 
and that is one of the things readers tell us they 
hope to find when they read our publications. 


We have prepared a brief story of the evolution of 
business papers in one field, and how they help solve 
readers’ problems. It is an introduction to a col- 
lection of war-time ads which demonstrate how 
some advertisers are helping their country, their 
customers, and themselves. We call it "A Guide to 
Effective War-Time Advertising." It features adver- 
tisements that illustrate today's increased need for 
making business paper advertising useful, informa- 
tive, and specific! It is a collection of case studies 
that constitute a veritable WAR ALBUM. Send 
for it now and you'll receive additional up-to-the- 
minute case studies, free, as fast as they're pro- 
duced. Send us the names of any men in your or- 
ganization who should be brought up to date on the 
subject of war-time advertising and we will see that 
they get copies, too. 
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THIS ISSUE 


With this issue INDUSTRIAL MARKETING pre- 
ents its 1944 market and publication data num- 
ber to the field. Supplementing the monthly 

ssions of techniques and methods which 
NDUSTRIAL MARKETING regularly presents, this 
actual issue, giving basic data on industrial and 
wade markets and the business papers serving 
mose markets, should be an important addition 
othe working library of all interested in selling 


bods or services to trade and industry 
@, 
be @ 


ublished rm nthly, except October, semi-monthly, 
4 Advertis ng Publications, Inc., at 100 East Ohio 
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R. 9.6432. San Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 
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1944 MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 


Information for Users 


Index to Markets 


A complete and extensive list of market refer- 
ences, enabling the user to find the data on al- 
most any imaginable field of trade or industry in 
the shortest possible time. 


Index to U. S. Publications 


An alphabetical index, giving the page number 
on which detailed information for every business 
publication appearing in this volume may be 
found. More than 2,000 publications, covering 
every field, are indexed here. 


Index to Canadian Publications 


Index to Media Data 


An alphabetical index of all advertisers in this 
volume, giving the page numbers on which their 
analyses are to be found. 


Business Publications and Their Markets 


A factual and analytical study of the uses and 
functions of all types of business publications. 
Extremely valuable as background material on 
publications in this category. 


Business Reference Publications 
A complete alphabetical list of all year books, 
catalog files and other reference publications pub- 
lished for business. Detailed information about 


each publication appears in the section served 
by that publication. 


Canada 


A brief resume of general business and trade 
statistics for the Dominion of Canada. 
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GREAT MARKETS 


—and How to Reach Them 


TEXTILES 


COTTON covers all branches of the textile industry. Its 
circulation in each section parallels the buying power of the 
industry more closely than any other book in the field. De- 
voted to production and management problems of the mills 
to an extent no other textile Journal approaches, COTTON 
is read by executives, superintendents and department heads. 
Total circulation: 12,000. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL is devoted exclu- 
sively and intensively to all branches of the Southern auto- 
motive trade. Its readers include practically all jobbers, fleet 
and Army buyers and the large majority of car and truck 
dealers, garages and service stations in the 19 Southern and 
Southwestern states. Total circulation: 19,500. 


INDUSTRIAL & POWER 

SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY covers the industrial 
and power plants of the South and Southwest—the fastest 
growing industrial area in the nation. Over 15,000 circula- 
tion, reaching 10,000 Southern plants . . . over three times the 
total paid Southern circulation of any of the national books 
in the field. Over 200°; advertising gain since 1935. 


HARDWARE 


In the face of shortages Southern hardware wholesalers are 
currently showing increases in sales. Retailers are in the best 
shape in their history. The hardware business in the South 
today represents over 1/3 the national market. SOUTHERN 
HARDWARE gives you intense coverage — reaching more 
hardware outlets in the South than the two “national” papers 
combined. Circulation: 8,000. 


ELECTRICAL 

ELECTRICAL SOUTH is the “electrical industry” magazine 
of the South, covering both the merchandising and industria! 
electrical fields—both of which are often closely related in 
the South. Over 8,000 circulation, with blanket coverage o! 
electrical contractors, wholesalers, utilities, engineers, chie! 
electricians, dealers. 


A Symbol of Quality Business Paper Coverage 
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Information for the User 


HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL 
scapes is designed to supply primary informa- 
tion on industrial and trade markets and the business 
publications serving those markets to trade and in- 
dustrial advertisers and their advertising agencies. 

It is not designed to take the place of either the 
market analyst or the space buyer, but to lighten the 
burdens of those who desire market or media informa- 
tion by supplying basic and primary data which may 
serve as a guide in directing the course of more 
intensive research. 

The principal function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is to bring together, in compact and con- 
ise form, all available statistical and research mate- 
rial bearing upon each field of trade and industry; 
to correlate and analyze this data, and to present it 
in logical and efficient arrangement. 

To that end the principal trades and industries are 
set up as separate sections, each section containing 
the market data pertaining to that field, and a com- 
plete list of business publications serving the field. 
The markets are completely cross-indexed and sub- 
divided, so that the user should have little difficulty 
in locating data about any field or division of trade 
r industry in which he is interested. 

The statistical material relating to each field has 
been gathered from a wide variety of sources, among 
which the various departments and bureaus of the 
United States Government, trade associations, and 
publications serving the field, are the most important. 
In every instance where it is possible to do so, the 
source of the material quoted is given, so that the 
user who may desire additional or more complete data 
may refer to that source. 

The data given for each field is roughly of two 
the first type is purely statistical, including 
such information as number of units in the trade or 
industry, geographical distribution, volume of sales, 


types ; 


ete, etc. The second type deals in general terms with 
internal conditions in the trade or industry, such as 
the usual methods of selling, whether direct or 
through jobbers; the types and amounts of materials, 
equipment and supplies purchased and used within 
the industry; the trade practices peculiar to that in- 
ustry; the most active business seasons, etc., etc. 


It is our belief that the classification of publications 
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in the Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING is the most accurate and helpful that has 
ever been presented. In each case a publication is 
listed in connection with the trade or industry it is 
primarily designed to serve; when, as is frequently 
the case, a publication has a logical appeal to two or 
more industries, it is cross-indexed under every 
“secondary” appeal. Thus the advertiser is enabled 
to select those media through which to get the most 
profitable coverage of the specific fields in which he 
is interested. 


HE data covering publications is complete and 

accurate, including information on rates, circu- 
lations, mechanical requirements, closing dates, fre- 
quency of issue, etc. In every case where A. B. C. 
circulation figures are given, the first figure is for 
total net paid, including bulk, as shown in the pub- 
lisher’s statement to the A. B. C. for the period ended 
June 30, 1942. The figure labeled “gross” is the total 
distribution figure, taken from the same statement. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING assumes no responsibility for 
the accuracy of unaudited circulation figures. (NIAA) 
denotes publications which will supply information on 
the Publisher's Statement Form designed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association. 

Another feature of this issue of the Market Data 
Book Number is a descriptive listing of research and 
statistical material issued by publications serving 
each field. In most instances copies of these studies 
may be secured without charge direct from the pub- 
lishers, or through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

There is a special section and index for Canadian 
markets and publications which the reader will find 
useful. The section listing business reference publi- 
cations will also be found helpful. 

It is the hope of the publishers that users will find 
this volume of definite value, because of the concise 
and usable form in which data is presented. When 
more extensive information about a specific field or 
industry is desired, it is frequently possible for 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to supply such information, 
or to indicate a source. Requests for such co-opera- 
tion will be welcomed by the publishers. 
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More than 1,500,000 executives, designers, 
production men and distributors use the ed- 
itorial and advertising pages of these mag- 
azines to exchange ideas on production problems 


AMERICAN MACHINIST — for production executives and 
supervisors of plants manufacturing machinery and 
metal products — technical authority of the metal-work- 
ing industries. 


AVIATION — covers all business and technical develop- 
ments in aviation industry, including research, design 
and production— military and civil operation and 
maintenance. 


AVIATION NEWS —a weekly magazine of aviation news 
interpretation and analysis for key executives of all 
interests in the aviation industry. 


MR TRANSPORT — serves the specialized needs of the air 
carrier — aids and guides all who are concerned with 
the progress of air transportation for passengers, 
freight, mail and express. 


BUS TRANSPORTATION — for executives of transportation 
companies operating and maintaining buses in all 
classes of common-carrier service. 


BUSINESS WEEK — gives to management all important and 
significant business news and interpretation — quickly, 
tersely. 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING— covers the 
production, technology, marketing, finance, economics 
and management of the chemical and other allied in- 


dustries. 


COAL AGE — devoted to the operating, technical and 
business problems of mining and marketing coal. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS — the picture magazine of engi- 
neered construction, illustrates and describes applica- 
tions of improved field methods, equipment and ma- 
terials. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING — for all men engaged in the 
engineering, design, installation, maintenance and re- 
Patr of interior wiring systems and the installation and 
Maintenance of lighting equipment and electrical appa- 
ratus, 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING — serves the electrical appli- 
ance trade — including the manufacturers, the electrical 
wholesalers and retailers and the miscellaneous types of 
stores s\ling electrical appliances. 


ELECTRICAL WEST — serves the specific interests both of 


engineering and of selling in the electrical industry of 
the eleven Pacific Basin states. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD — technical, news and business paper 
for electrical engineering industry. Covers the design, 
construction and installation of structures, equipment 
and systems for, and operating practices in, the gener- 
ation, distribution and utilization of electric power. 


ELECTRONICS — the design, engineering and manufacture 
of radio, sound, communication equipment and indus- 
trial applications of electron tubes. 


E. & M. J. METAL AND MINERAL MARKETS — weekly news of 
metal and non-metallic markets and prices from origi- 
nal sources, for consumer and producer. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL — authoritative techni- 
cal publication on the mining and processing of ores 
and minerals. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD — the leading weekly publica- 
tion of civil engineering and construction, covering 
news and technical performance. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE —all phases of 
plant operation— management, production, and services 
— including maintenance of electrical and mechanical 
equipment and buildings. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES — covering the production, operation, 
engineering and quality-control problems in food man- 
ufacturing and food processing plants of all kinds. 


MILL SUPPLIES — for executives and salesmen of com- 
panies distributing industrial supplies and equipment— 
operations, merchandising, news. 


POWER — devoted to the production of power in all 
forms and to its application in all industries. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING — for the engineers and executives 
who create, design and develop machinery and other 
products. 


TEXTILE WORLD — business and technical, edited generally 
for the textile industries, and specifically for each large 
division. 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN — the magazine of the electrical 
wholesale distributor and his salesman — selling meth- 
ods, markets, management, trade news, 
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HE business press is a highly selective tool for 

accomplishing a very definite advertising purpose 
—a purpose which is based upon recognition of its 
specialized function. 

While business papers have been published in the 
United States for nearly a hundred years, their great- 
est development has come in the past fifty. Since 1900 
industrial and trade publications have had their great- 
est development, both in number and influence. At 
present there are about 1,700 journals of this char- 
acter, plus 500 in Canada, and in addition 150 business 
reference books, which play an important part in the 
sales plans of manufacturers whose specific market is 
industry or trade. 

Because business papers cannot be used most effec- 
tively unless their markets are clearly visualized, 
“The Market Data Book,” now the Market Data Book 
Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, was established in 
1921 for the purpose of presenting basic facts regard- 
ing all markets served by business publications. 

Consideration of the general presentation of each 
market is usually followed by a more detailed study 
by the advertiser or advertising agent with reference 
to a specific product; but in the meantime a clear 
conception of the extent and character of the market, 
including number of units, volume of business, volume 
of purchases, extent and character of equipment and 
materials employed, purchasing methods, seasonal 
variations and current trends, makes this task far 
simpler than if the general market picture had to be 
developed by individual effort in each case. 

Since the function of the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to provide a clear, accu- 
rate and concise picture of each trade and industrial 
market, it brings together data from all sources, indi- 
cating the authority and enabling reference to it to 
be made if desired. 

The statistical and other material now available for 
the study of specific markets is far greater than ever 
before. The United States Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of the Interior, the Department 
of Labor, and the Treasury Department, has made 
available a mass of information useful to business. 
The Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and other units of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce offer numerous information serv- 
ices having to do with both domestic and foreign 
trade. The Census of Manufactures, published by the 
Bureau of the Census, supplies highly valuable data 
on industrial fields, while the Census of Business pro- 
vides an accurate analysis of the trade channels 
through which the goods purchased at retail by the 
American public flow to the consumer. A recent pub- 
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trial Market Data Handbook of the United States,” 
gives the county location of industrial units and mines 
by classifications and would serve as a useful com- 
panion to this volume. 


Special Market Studies Utilized 


iy addition, the work of many business and trade 
associations includes the development of market 
data, the value of which is not overlooked in the prep- 
aration of this volume. Because the function of a con- 
siderable number of organizations of this kind in- 
cludes trade promotion, they have found it necessary 
to make careful studies of their markets, with special 
reference to competitive conditions and trends in 
consumption. Their figures are included where avail- 
able. 

The business papers themselves, because of their 
specialized market function, have done an excellent 
job in surveying the fields which they cover. Vari- 
ations in sales opportunities due to changes in meth- 
ods, equipment and volume of business are constantly 
reported to advertisers by business papers. In addi- 
tion to presentations of a general character, they fre 
quently make surveys of markets for specific products. 
The value of these surveys is so well recognized that 
in many cases manufacturers and advertising agen- 
cies use the facilities of the business press in making 
market surveys as a preliminary to advertising and 
merchandising plans. Many surveys are available to 
advertisers without charge. A list of such surveys 
which are available to advertisers and agencies is 
included with the market and publication data for 
each field and industry. 

In addition, many of the market research organiza 
tions whose services are constantly employed by ad- 
vertisers and merchandisers are as expert in studying 
trade and industrial situations as in investigating the 
preferences of the general consumer. Special studies 
of this character often reveal not only possibilities 
for the sale of new products, but new applications for 
old ones; and in defining the attitude of the trade oF 
industry toward the advertiser’s product, may fre 
quently pay for themselves by revealing copy material 
which adds assurance of success to advertising and 
sales promotion efforts. 

The function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is not to take the place of the various specialized 
services available for market studies, but to simplify 
their work by providing a base of factual data which 
will indicate the problems which are to be solved 
through investigations having to do with necific 
products. 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS AND THEIR MARKETS 





Selecting Advertising Media 


Wis the market is defined and a decision made 
regarding the method of distribution and sale, 
the manufacturer is then concerned with the problem 
of selecting for advertising those business publica- 
tions which deal with the various trade, industrial, 
professional or engineering factors involved in the 
marketing of his product. It is possible in nearly 
every case to select publications designed to cover 
the specific market in which the advertiser is inter- 
ested, including the trade or professional groups 
which purchase for resale or specify for industrial or 
technical use. 

The great variety of business publications available 
for specialized uses, the thorough coverage of buying 
power of industrial and trade markets which they 
offer, the editorial vigor which many of them possess 
in high degree, and the relatively low rates at which 
their space is offered, all account for the fact that 
more advertisers use business publications than any 
other one class of media. 

It has been estimated that approximately 50,000 
advertisers employ these publications. Many of them 
use no others, while most of the advertisers utilizing 
the facilities of other media also employ business 
journals. The only class of advertisers who are not 
generally able to use trade and industrial papers is 
composed of retailers. Even jobbers find it desirable 
to be represented in their trade papers, both to obtain 
coverage of their regional markets and to establish 
demand for the special brands which they promote, 
either for the manufacturers they represent, or on 
their own account. 


Classification of Business Papers 


HE three divisions into which business papers 

fall are trade, industrial and class. The trade 
publications serve the function of distribution, sup- 
plying business information to wholesale and retail 
merchants who buy for resale. Industrial publications 
deal with the interests of those engaged in production, 
and in the allied fields of construction, public utility 
operation, transportation and other activities where 
the use of mechanical power and equipment is im- 
portant. Class publications are those which serve 
vocational activities involving consumption, though 
the element of resale is sometimes present, as in the 
restaurant field. 

Some business publications perform more than a 
single function. For example, The Iron Age serves 
the interests of distributors of iron, steel and machin- 
ery, as well as manufacturers and fabricators. The 
National Provisioner supplies information to whole- 
salers of meats and provisions as well as producers 
and processors of packing-house products. National 
Petroleum News serves the interests of marketers of 
betroleam products, and also those of refiners and 
Producers of petroleum. However, each publication 
Wsually has a primary function. 

Publications dealing with distribution endeavor edi- 
‘orially to provide information both regarding prod- 
ucts and successful methods of merchandising them. 
Price information is also included in many cases. 
Trends specially as to styles, indicating the attitudes 
and preferences of the consumer, are given much 
attenti: Retailing methods, including store arrange- 
ments, window displays and advertising, are reported 
and analyzed. Costs of doing business are compiled 
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as a basis for indicating the proper margin of profit 
which the distributor should have in order to make 
a reasonable profit on his sales volume. How to get 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar is the burden 
of much of the editorial activity in this field. 

Effective coverage of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors is provided by trade publications. It would be 
almost impossible to find an important merchant in 
any line who does not read carefully the information 
furnished him through the pages of his favorite trade 
publications. 

Advertising in business papers serving the dis- 
tributive function relates both to products purchased 
for resale, and those purchased for use in the store. 
Advertisements of products are most successful when 
they develop the profit element, by indicating rapid 
turnover through attractive prices, good design or 
style values. Modern equipment for the store, provid- 
ing better display of merchandise or better facilities 
for management, service or delivery, is successfully 
advertised by many manufacturers through publica- 
tions of this character. 


Industrial Papers 


| pre eg we publications are of many types, in- 
cluding horizontal papers which circulate broadly 
through industry, or deal with a single function com- 
mon throughout industry, and vertical papers, which 
serve but a single industry, though covering all phases 
of that special field. 

Some professional and technical journals are 
classed as industrial, for while their readers may not 
be engaged in industrial operations, their services are 
employed as a preliminary to or accompaniment of 
industrial work, and usually involve specification or 
recommendation which influences industrial buying 
to a measurable degree. This is especially true in the 
engineering field. 

The information which industrial publications pro- 
vide has considerable variety. While technical infor- 
mation dealing with improvements in engineering, 
manufacturing or operating methods is common to 
most of them, many industrial journals also provide 
information regarding markets, quoting prices on the 
products produced, purchased or marketed in the field. 
News reports of important events, changes in person- 
nel, financial data and similar matters are published 
in many journals of this type. 

Articles dealing with industrial progress appearing 
in the industrial press serve frequently to stimulate 
interest in the products of manufacturers, since de- 
velopments in practice usually involve changes in 
methods, materials or machinery. Consequently the 
advertiser frequently is able to profit from the edi- 
torial promotion of improvements in which his own 
products play an important part. 

In addition, many industrial publications emphasize 
the development of new or improved products, report- 
ing them as news of interest to their readers. Often 
special departments are devoted to this activity, and 
there are some industrial publications which are con- 
cerned exclusively with this type of information. 

Circulation of industrial publications of the hori- 
zontal type is not usually intended to be inclusive of 
manufacturing or operating plants of all sizes, but is 
aimed at the more important units which are responsible 
for the largest production and hence the principal buy- 
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ing. On the other hand, more complete coverage of all 
plants within the industry is often supplied by vertical 
publications serving specific fields. In both types of 
publications the circulation objective is coverage of key 
executives responsible for policies, operations and pur- 
chases. 


Class Papers 


LASS papers in the business field are vocational in 

character, but do not involve trade or industrial 
functions, as a rule. Examples are the school, advertis- 
ing and medical journals. Included in this group are 
other types of professional journals not concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with industrial activities. Architec- 
tural and engineering publications are usually grouped 
with industrial rather than class papers. 

The class publication is editorially concerned with 
improved methods, equipment and ideas which provide 
better service and promote progress. As in the case of 
both industrial and trade publications, news of new 
products is often an important editorial feature. The 
experience of leaders is reported as the basis for much 
of the promotion of new ideas constantly going on 
through the medium of class publications. 

Circulation objectives are determined by type of edi- 
torial content, distribution of buying units, concentra- 
tion of volume and other factors which are involved in 
the trade and industrial fields. In spite of the large 
number of units in many class fields, circulation cover- 
age is generally effective. An example is the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, which provides a net 
paid circulation of over 98,000, out of a total of 139,000 
practicing physicians in the United States. 


Directories 


HE business publication field also includes direc- 
tories, appearing annually, as a rule, which are 
published for many general and special fields. Directory 
information is provided not only with reference to com- 
panies, office and factory locations, personnel, rating, 
etc., but also as to classifications of products. The value 
of these books as a source of buying information is 
clearly indicated, and many of them are used by large 
numbers of advertisers. One leading general industrial 
directory is employed by more than 2,500 advertisers. 
Other types of reference books include handbooks 
which contain technical data, engineering tables and 
similar information which has value for reference by 
operating men and others. The tendency in the publica- 
tion of many books of this kind has been to combine 
miscellaneous information which is required for refer- 
ence and for buying purposes in one general reference 
volume, which thus contains sufficient data to insure 
frequent use and therefore opportunity for advertising 
to be seen by the user. 
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Catalog Files 


ATALOG files represent a different and a growing 
type of service for industrial executives. Thi; 

type of reference book was formerly called a codpers. 
tive catalog, and later a consolidated catalog. Now the 



























































preferred term is “catalog file,” suggesting the service ; 
rendered in filing and indexing catalog material before — 
it is placed in the hands of the user. sun 

The objective of the service is to make accessible for§ 
ready reference the catalogs of many manufacturers = 
classified as to products, so that the engineer, operating p.. 
executive, purchasing official, architect or other class off ann 
buyer has an opportunity to see a wide range of prod-§ clu 
ucts before undertaking to make a selection based onf ™¢ 
his own requirements. a 

The development of a basic philosophy for prefiledE Rec 





catalog service has stimulated interest in the use of this tisi 
co-operative method of maintaining catalog data in the $16 
offices of industrial executives. It has been found that po 
while the individual catalog is seldom retained per. ns 
manently by more than 20 per cent of those to whon§ esti 
it is distributed, the prefiled catalog, if made a part of F 
a sufficiently comprehensive and useful file, is almot— 7 
always maintained in buyers’ offices and is readily ac- aa 
cessible for use whenever buying needs arise. Thus the tiees 
elimination of waste of catalogs and sales opportunities & wor 
involved in both the broadcast and hold-back methods of & 00, 
individual catalog distribution represents improvement = 
in catalog performance and economy for buyers as wel an 
as for manufacturers of industrial and engineering 000. 
materials and equipment. pape 


The ideal sequence in industrial selling, students o! N 
the subject point out, is for the prospective user to refer = 
to catalog data for information before the salesman isf 
called in. By use of the consolidated catalog file, this Li 
can be accomplished more successfully than through the § mea 
distribution of individual catalogs which may not be § !24 


generally accessible for immediate use. = 
mon 


The growing use of prefiled catalog service by manu § 193 
facturers is also based on the skill with which distribu & regi 
tion lists covering major buying power in important § ""* 
markets are built. These lists are generally made avail: a 
able to manufacturers represented in the catalog file M. 
thus enabling direct mail promotion and salesmen’s calls & i949 
to be directed to companies which are known to have § 27,62 


catalog data on their lines available. a 
ce 

One catalog organization is employed by more thar 1941 

1,200 manufacturers to handle the printing, filing a0°§ ‘ines 


distribution of their catalogs and data for buyers’ use with 


Use of prefiled catalogs does not preclude use of indi- br 
vidual catalogs as well, as the manufacturer may obtail eain 
a sufficient number of catalogs for individual use, it ff publi 
cluding distribution by salesmen, in advance of or fol 1942 


. . . . : 19, 
lowing publication and distribution of the catalog file ie 
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Advertising and Merchandising 


(See also Packaging: Paper, Paper Products; Printing, Publishing) 








=o 
Advertising expenditures for space 
and time alone exceed one billion dol- 
lars in a normal year. To this huge 


sum must be added about 15 per cent 
for preparation costs, while administra- 
tion probably absorbs another 15. 

Daily newspapers get the largest 
share of advertising, about $650,000,000 
annually, with national advertising (in- 
Juding automotive), accounting for 
one-fourth. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission estimated radio time 
sales in a recent year to be $155,000,000. 
Receipts of others from national adver- 
tising are follows: Magazines, 
$165,000,000; business papers, $50,000,- 
000; farm papers, $20,000,000; outdoor, 
$40,000,000; car cards, $15,000,000. Ex- 
penditures for direct mail have been 
estimated at anywhere from $100,000, 
000 to $250,000,000 annually. 


as 


The Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, fixes 
1941 expenditures of national adver- 
tisers in newspapers, magazines, net- 
work radio and farm journals at $443,- 
000,000, gain of per cent over 


a 5.5 


1940. Newspapers received $163,000,- 
000, or 37 per cent; magazines, $162,- 
000,000, or 36 per cent; radio, $105,- 
000,000, or 24 per cent, and farm 


papers, $13,000,000, or 3 per cent. 

Newspaper and magazine linage de- 
clined in 1942, the first year of the 
war, but during the first half of 1943 
moved above the 1941 level. 

Linage in newspapers of 52 cities 
measured by Media Records, Inc., was 
1,241,672,000 in 1942, a loss of 5.4 per 
cent from 1941. For the first five 
months of 1943, however, linage was 
10.3 per cent above 1942, gains being 
registered in all classifications except 
financial. The largest increase, 27.8 
per cent, was in classified, reflecting the 
manpower shortage. 

Magazines carried 26,488,000 lines in 
1942, a decline of 4.1 per cent from the 
-/,622,000 published in 1941. Monthlies 
nad 13,830,000 lines, a loss of 8.1 per 


tent from the 15,044,000 carried in 
1941. Weeklies published 12,658,000 
‘ines, a loss of 4.1 per cent compared 
with 27,622,000 carried in 1941. 

During the first half of 1943, monthly 

agazi carried 7,969,000 lines, a 
gain of 13.1 per cent over the 7,047,000 
publish during the corresponding 
42 period. Weeklies made a gain of 
4 per cent during the first five 
;onths, with 6,071,000 lines, compared 
with 4,711,000 in the 1942 period. The 
grand total was 14,040,000, a gain of 
4 per cent over the 11,758,000 carried 
curing the first half of 1942. 

These gains were achieved despite 
4 10 per cent reduction in the amount 
of pape llowed any individual pub- 
cation 

Farm papers carried 9,813,000 lines 
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Allocation of Industrial Advertising Budgets 


Per cent 





Distribution of appropriation: 1943 1942 
(1) Display advertising 
(a) Space in technical and industrial publications....... -- 34.3 34.5 
(b) Space in general bus™Mess publications............ . 21.1 13.7 
(c) Producticn costs (art, engravings, etc.) on above............... 10.6 10.5 
(2) Publishers consolidated catalogs, directories, year books 
(Ri) BPACO OMLY .ncccccccsecccvcvcsosceees errr i“ 9 5 
(b) Production costs (art, engravings, etc.).............. 1.6 1.2 
(3) Advertising to general public 
(a) Magazines (space only) 23.0 19.1 
(b) Radio (time only) (Uae wi nose $60 066)55.0 000 bSEReR An 0G eeN vere cin 
(c) Newspapers (space only) 2.3 1.4 
(d) Other media iiceetbiGiseqwesceuwn éageeweecwene ne 1.3 1.3 
(e) Production costs of above .......... ii 2.4 2.3 
(4) Catalogs and product literature (total cost : —— 18.2 17.6 
(5) Direct mail other than (4) (not including postage) 9.1 10.5 
(6) House organs .... cau oeant ' - 10.6 11.3 
(7) Editorial publicity .. ‘ 2.1 2.0 
(8) Motion pictures, slidefilms . ‘ TT ree : . 1.3 1.8 
(9) Conventions and Exhibits (exclusive of sales expense) 3.9 4.3 
(10) Traveling expense, chargeable to advertising. 93 2] 
(11) Market research, chargeable to advertising.. 2 8 21 
(12) Sales promotion, educational literature, CtC...... 6... 66. sce ceceeeeees 8.9 8.8 
Industrial Marketing 
of display advertising in 1942, a decline 1940. About 1,100 outdoor advertising 


of 7.8 per cent from the 10,641,000 pub- 
lished in 1941. They published more 
classified advertising, however, the net 
loss for the year being only 4.5 per cent. 

During the first five months of 1943, 
farm papers carried 648,674 lines of 
display advertising, a gain of 34.1 per 
cent over the 483,605 published in the 
comparable 1942 period. 

Radio network broadcasting was un- 
affected by the war, 1942 revenue of 
the four leading chains being $115,405,- 
000, or 8.7 per cent above the previous 
1941 peak of $106,142,000. 

National Broadcasting Company had 
1942 net work time sales of $44,023,- 
000; Blue Network Company, $16,152,- 
000; Columbia Broadcasting System, 
$45,593,000; Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, $9,636,000. 

During the first four months of 1943, 
additional gains were recorded by chain 
broadcasting, the four-month total be- 
ing $45,450,000, compared with $39,- 
321,000 for the 1942 period. 

All types of advertisers co-operated 
closely with the war effort. The ex- 
tent of this co-operation was indicated 
by an announcement by the Treasury 
Department that 72 million lines of 
newspaper advertising were devoted to 
the 2nd War Loan Campaign. 


Leading Advertisers 


The ten leading advertisers in news- 
papers, magazines, farm papers and 
radio in 1942 were Procter & Gamble 
Company, Lever Bros., General Foods 
Corporation, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Sterling Drug, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, General Mills, Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Company and Philip 
Morris. 

National advertising in the outdoor 
field in 1942 amounted to $39,709,500, 
according to Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
This was a gain of 7.3 per cent over 
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companies operate in 17,000 markets. 


Business Papers 

About 115 business papers whose ad- 
vertising volume is_ reported by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING carried 139,062 
pages in 1942, a gain of 8.0 per cent 
over the 128,777 published in 1941. The 
only gain, however, was found among 
87 papers in the industrial field, which 


carried 116,914 pages, 12.2 per cent 
above the 104,220 published in 1941. 
Seventeen dealer papers had 14,020 


pages in 1942, a loss of 13.0 per cent 
from 1941, while 13 class papers pub- 
lished 8,128 pages, a decline of 3.8 per 
cent from 1941. 

During the first five months of 1943, 
these papers published 74,978 pages of 
advertising, a gain of 18.1 per cent 
over the 63,477 carried in the 1942 
period. Industrial papers had 60,282 
pages, a gain of 20.4 per cent; dealer, 
9,852 pages, a gain of 9.0 per cent; 
class, 4,844 pages, a gain of 10.9 per 
cent. 

In 1941, 504 agencies placed 213,831 
pages in business papers, a gain of 14.9 
per cent over 1940. 

The 125 members of Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., had a 1941 advertis- 
ing volume of $22,885,937, a gain of 
13.7 per cent over the $20,132,367 re- 
ported by 131 members in 1940. The 
papers carried 120,012 pages in 1941, 
of which 64 per cent came through ad- 
vertising agencies, compared with 67.7 
per cent in the preceding year. 

World Convention Dates reports that 
20,875 conventions were held in the 
United States in 1940, 20,012 being un- 
der 2,000 and 863 over 2,000 attendance. 
Convention expenditures are estimated 
at $75 per delegate or member, includ- 
ing transportation. The total is in ex- 
cess of a billion dollars. 

Manufacturers of signs, advertising 
displays and advertising novelties re- 
ported a moderate increase in produc- 
tion in 1939, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. There were 1,386 such 
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Advertising Ag 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETIN 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 








@ FIELD OF PUBLICATION 


ADVERTISING AGE covers the entire field of adver- 
tising and merchandising and related industries. Readers 
are advertising and merchandising executives and adver- 
tising agencies—men who are the final buying authority in the pur- 
chase of advertising space, radio time, transcriptions, commercial 
moving pictures, sound slide films, ideas, printing, advertising novel- 
ties, typography, lithography, paper, displays, electrotypes, and all 
materials and services required in the production of advertising and 
promotional material. These reader-executives constantly are seeking 
new ideas to help increase the sale of their products and for produc- 


ing advertising more economically 


@ EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


The editorial appeal of ADVERTISING AGE is based 
upon the modern necessity for business information—the 


demand for news of interest and importance to advertis- 
ing and merchandising executives. Neither a textbook nor a pulpit 
ADVERTISING AGE has no axe to grind, no “cause’’ to foster, no 
musty traditions to uphold beyond the primary tradition of honest, 
intelligent, wide-awake news gathering. It prints more information 
about advertising merchandising and marketing than any other 
publication 

Ten editors and more than 70 correspondents located at strategic 
points all over the United States and in foreign countries gather the 
news wherever and whenever it breaks. Editorial representation is 
particularly strong in Washington, because of the importance and 
extent of business regulation, new legislation affecting business and 
the activities of various government organizations in fields paralleling 
business operations. ADVERTISING AGE is the only publication in 
the field with its own Washington editorial office 

Printed in newspaper style with newspaper printing and mailing 
speed, ADVERTISING AGE reaches subscribers throughout the 

untry on Monday morning with fresh, attention-compelling news 
Thus, in thousands of agency and advertising offices its arrival is 
awaited eagerly and it is read immediately. It has immediate reader 


interest 


® CIRCULATION 


Advertising and merchandising executives and advertis- 
ing agency executives constitute the bulk of ADVER- 
TISING AGE readers. Not only does ADVERTISING 


AGE have remarkable circulation among advertising agencies, but it 
is away out in front in point of readership among this all-important 
group. Recent surveys proved this beyond question. One agency re- 
ported 19 out of 21 key executives as regular readers, compared with 


for the next publication. Another survey showed concentration of 






















ADVERTISING AGE circulation among the big agencies, with se 
readers in primary sources of business than any other adver wet 
journal. Survey after survey—all made by independent organizat; —e 
demonstrate beyond any possibility of doubt that national adver de 
and advertising agency executives consider ADVERTISING f 
their top medium of information. They give it quick and tho a 


readership. 


® ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING AGE carries more linage, more in 
tions, more accounts and more exclusive accounts { 


any other general advertising deonepearescd A tabela 
covering this point and showing breakdowns by business classifica 











of advertisers using the general advertising press is availat 
those interested, on request. 

This leadership in its field could only be established on the 
foundation of results derived by advertisers using ADVERTIS 
AGE, who have expressed themselves in such terms as “ADVERB 
ING AGE continues to be the spearhead of our camp: 
Journal; “We're doing business with a lot of people we or 
flirt with’—Phoenix Republic & Gazette; “Our advertising in AD! 
TISING AGE has brought us direct business in a number of cas 
Radio Station WFBR; “Our advertisements in ADVERTISING 
are seen and assimilated by our largest customers’’—Free & P 























“Several inquiries brought us business without a salesman’s 
Domestic Engineering; “We are convinced we can spread the 

about the Wichita Market quicker and cheaper and farth 
ADVERTISING AGE”’—Radio Station KFH; “Your publicati 

have fine readership, because in every case where I have calle 

an appointment to give the story I found that they had already 

about it in ADVERTISING AGE”’—Successful Farming; “The AL 
ads we have been running in your good paper have yielded 
spectacular results that I think you ought to know about them D.C! 
Our ADVERTISING AGE campaign produced so many inquiries a 
led to so many sales that we immediately abandoned 4! 
methods of reaching our market.”—Photochrome Cole 
Laboratory. 

Since ADVERTISING AGE uses the newspaper format, Ww" 
columns to the page, 15 inches deep, all advertising is “next * 
ing matter.”’ None of it is buried, and even the smallest advertis 
is given full display, next to reading matter 

To facilitate even greater visibility than is provided by the ® 
tional style of newspaper advertising make-up, ADVERTISING4 
uses a modified type of pyramid make-up, working n 
of the page toward the center 


from b 


The newspaper make-up and the flexibility of the ADVERTIS 
AGE rate card also permits an almost unlimited variet 
shapes of advertisements—a tremendous advantage for the ave 
who does not want to be bound by the space limitations an¢™ 


normally available. ANG! 


Advertising Age 
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DOMINANT DISPLAY 


hile the format and make-up of ADVERTIS- 
AGE guarantee the user of small or medium 
e insertions that his advertisement will have 
igher than ordinary visibility, the large page size also 
pressive palette upon which the large-space user 
tell his story in dominant, attention-compelling 
ge in AD VERTISING AGE measures 10'2” wide by 143% 
allows the large advertiser to use smashing type and big, 
essive i strative material, and at the same time gives 
n to tell a complete or detailed story. Double- 





’ 
spreads, measuring 2144” wide by 143%” deep, provide a 
» with the eye-appeal and the stopping power of a poster 
adver lecnite this d disp! i the prov oull 
t, despite this dominant display, and the proven pulling 
TISING f ADVERTISING AGE, the advertising rate per line 
nd +h - 
=e usand of net paid circulation is the lowest in the field 


RESULTS 


DVERTISING AGE has developed a unique 
more inford for securing direct, tangible results for ad- 
isers—a record that has never been approached 


counts ¢ 

. tabulaiiits field. One advertiser secured direct coupon returns of 
lassific $1,250 in cash from a single page—another secured over 
availat nquiries m a series of small advertisemnts (1/20th 

age 

aa aed )VERTISING AGE has demonstrated that it also has the 
) VERTIS effective circulation by more than a dozen readership sur- 
ADVERI made ring the past two years and reported to us, 

_.  ., sawing ADVERTISING AGE undisputed top place in 
panes Bp one 

e only use 

ng in ADI res of other advertisers of all types, and using varying 

oe ak ian t space, have discovered that the combination of edi- 

TISING J appeal, adequate circulation and outstanding display 
ree GPa lirect results which mark ADVERTISING AGE as 

easile 4 most resultful medium in its field 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES 


Space Times 1 6 13 26 52 

Full page . $300.00 $275.00 $250.00 $225.00 $200.00 
4 columns 257.50 232.50 210.00 187.25 164.75 
4 cols. x 12” 228.25 207.00 185.75 164.75 143.50 
3 columns . 218.25 198.25 177.75 157.50 137.50 
% Page 189.00 171.00 153.25 135.25 117.50 
3 cols. x 10” ; 159.75 144.25 128.75 113.50 97.7 

2 columns 159.75 144.25 128.75 113.50 97.75 
1 column 89.00 79.00 69.25 59.75 50.00 
% col 50.00 45.00 40.00 35.00 30.00 
. col, 36.50 32.50 28.00 23.75 19.50 
14 col 27.50 24.35 21.25 18.10 15.00 
1 col. inch : 8.50 7.40 6.35 5.25 4.20 


Contract for % unit column or larger space permits advertiser to use 


any larger space unit at contract rate for space used. 
Multiple units of space in one issue are charged for at individual unit 


rates and are counted as multiple insertions. 
Rate for one extra color, $125 per page (or unit) additional. Addi- 


tional 
color space unit accepted, 3 cols. x 10”. 


page (or unit), same color, same form, $25 extra. Minimum 


Advance reservation required 


for color advertising. Bleed borders, full page only, 10 per cent addi- 


tional for space and color. 


Back cover, $350. Specified positions, 10% 


a 
b 


t 


Cc 


Agenc 


Cash 
Cash 


space charge additional 


COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 


y commission, 15 per cent 
discount, 2 per cent. 
discount date, 10th of month following insertion, allowed on 


current bills only 
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establishments compared with 1,001 in 
1937, the value of their products in- 
creasing from $75,722,000 to $87,625,- 
000. Neon tube signs accounted for 
$21,961,000; other electric signs and ad- 
vertising devices, $3,546,000; window 
and lobby cut-outs and displays, $12,- 
270,000; metal signs, $9,440,000; proc- 
ess signs, $6,462,000; outdoor or high- 
way signs not specified in the forego- 
ing, $4,011,000; other signs, $5,853,000; 
cards and posters, $2,359,000; sign let- 
ters, $535,000; advertising novelties, 
$15,634,000; other signs and advertis- 
ing novelties, $3,700,000. 

There are about 1,800 advertising 
agencies (not including branches) listed 
in published lists. About 1,000 of these 
have recognition from one or more of 
the four leading media-owner associa- 
tions. The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is the national body 
of advertising agencies associated for 
the purpose of raising the standards of 
advertising practice. The Four A’s has 
about 120 members, operating some 230 
offices in this country and 30 offices in 
foreign countries. 

The 1939 Census of Service 
lishments listed 1,628 agencies 
commissions of $97,372,000. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Machine That 

Orders 

This booklet, published by Advertis- 
ing Age, analyzes the place of the ad- 
vertising agency in selection of media. 
They Read and Respond 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has analyzed 
its circulation and discussed its respon- 
siveness in this pamphlet. The rela- 
tive importance of extent and coverage 
of readership are discussed fully. 


Associations 


Advertising Federation of America, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Advertising Specialty National Assn., 
1426 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
333 N. 


Estab- 
with 


Manufactures 


Agricultural Publishers Assn., 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

American Newspaper Publishers 


New York. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 369 
Lexington Ave., New York. 
Assn. of National Advertisers, 330 W. 


Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., 


12nd St., New York. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 165 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., 


420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 17 E. 
42nd St., New York. 
Financial Advertisers 
La Salle St., Chicago. 
National Assn. of Broadcasters, 1626 
K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Assn., 231 S. 














1939 Operations of Leading Manufacturers 





——— ——Per Cent-—— 
No.of Sales Domes- Selling Adv. 
Field Co.'s (Million) tic Expense Expense 

Agricultural machinery, tractors..... 9 $529.3 75.50 11.22 1.45 
pO 7a Renner 7 181.5 36.85 1.78 0.25 
Auto parts, accessories ............+. 17 460.7 94.24 3.37 0.98 
MOOS GUE TOME co ccccccccccccceses 5 103.9 100.00 2.61 0.09 
Game SURE PORMIE occ cccccccccccsccs 7 274.7 94.66 1.85 0.21 
Biscuits and crackers ............ 4 154.7 93.82 20.61 3.45 
Bread, bakery products ...........+- 7 202.3 100.00 24.07 3.03 
Non-alcoholic beverages ...........+. 6 131.2 86.42 10.25 9.81 
Typewriters, business machines ..... 10 230.8 77.51 26.20 2.60 
Industrial chemicals ..........++.s008 13 878.4 91.39 6.82 0.75 
Clay products, except pottery ...... 6 36.8 96.2 6.81 0.27 
Coke-oven products ............ ne 4 114.5 97.60 5.43 0.89 
Confectionery .........seseeeees os oe 189.3 94.95 6.98 6.28 
Copper (producing and mfg.)......... 6 409.2 73.30 1.38 0.19 
COTM BUSRUSAS ccccccccvcccccccescecces 5 109.9 93.50 5.93 2.54 
Cettems SOMES ccccccccsccccceses . 34 451.0 98.84 3.20 0.40 
Domestic laundry equipment ....... 8 34.9 97.72 6.50 3.08 
Electrical machinery and apparatus... 19 806.3 95.70 9.55 1.96 
Engines, turbines, water wheels, 

DE, cecavacusaussbebetssusaaea 7 44.9 92.17 8.99 1.18 
PY cicde che nehedneeeesuaseooseen 6 76.2 96.72 6.98 0.66 
Firearms, ammunition ............... 4 30.6 93.30 6.49 2.41 
Food specialties ..............: 4 270.7 92.72 9.59 8.97 
GEEROR, BORMUWERTO co cccccccecccess eae 261.4 97.61 6.82 1.27 
Gray-iron and malleable iron castings 4 48.7 97.29 3.53 0.47 
Gypsum and asbestos products and 

roof coating (except paint)......... 12 271.7 95.65 11.47 2.04 
Heating and cooking apparatus (ex- 

rt Pre” stecenaseseesene jesdne. 152.4 97.96 13.80 2.17 
Knit goods Cebidtiknesaeisedeanwans 19 135.7 94.64 7.53 2.27 
Lead and zinc beeeateeuC ene neoane 6 190.9 98.56 3.19 0.67 
Rayon, allied products a, 144.7 99.80 2.10 0.97 
Fruit, vegetable canning ............. 10 266.4 92.87 6.25 5.41 
Leather boots and shoes ............ 16 332.9 98.93 11.21 1.83 
GED wondcnteeeeéncacadanwnns 6 51.4 79.95 8.78 0.87 
Machine tool accessories and machin- 

SUG «WUOCIIIOM COGME cccccccccccccces 8 42.5 80.58 9.32 0.82 
Sl ene eee emi ente: tae 42.5 100.00 12.75 0.1 
Men's, youths’ and boys’ clothing.... 10 85.8 99.65 13.45 4.94 
Milk, milk products ........... ; , 8 183.0 99.99 9.80 0.75 
i Se on ns épeeeewsen svete 2. 2 85.66 2.87 2.33 
Paint, varnish reecse E 155.5 97.92 13.11 2.99 
Paper, pulp , Leetones “eo Oe 425.4 93.33 4.11 3.15 
Petroleum producing and refining 8 1,858.5 86.89 14.06 1.41 
Radios, phonographs ............ 7 208.2 91.33 5.32 2 20 
Railroad equipment ..... ates ene Oo 35.3 95.98 3.42 0.17 
Perfumes, cosmetics .... in inte 8 22.5 96.94 10.01 20.65 
Refrigeration and air-conditioning.... 5 54.6 94.08 10.31 3.36 
Rubber products ........... ee . 5 552.2 81.15 15.11 3.12 
Saws, files and hand tools... vin ae 29.0 73.51 9.77 1.67 
Silverware, plated ware .... ovoswe Ss 41.9 95.00 10.44 5.28 
Soap, cottonseed, cooking fats . 10 458.5 92.60 6.80 12.31 
Steel castings Sob dnendbueees ices: 53.0 98.26 4.52 0.13 
Steel works, rolling mill products.... 10 2,254.2 93.74 2 74 0.11 
Tin cans, tinware .. cossceccsosoee © 302.6 93.16 2 86 0.56 
Wool carpets, rugs ied coves 7 77.7 100.00 5.07 1.69 
Woolens worsteds ‘ . . 2 253.8 99.63 3.74 0.25 
Pumps, pumping equipment and air 

compressors ar pikongeas 4 33.7 90.30 13.54 1.01 
Malt beverages in aes bees an 233.5 99.68 7.32 6.06 
Book and magazine publishers . i 189.5 98.39 92.17 9 97 
Hardware . _ éa — 88.0 89.81 7.97 1.08 
Machinery, not elsewhere classified... 14 218.7 87.96 16.42 0.74 

tobacco* seeeee eeec 6 26.5 98.10 4.91 9.86 


Cigarets, 


*Excluding sales tax stamps 
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National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, 630 Fifth Ave., New York. 

National Industrial Advertisers Assn., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Outdoor Advertising Assn. of Amer 


ica, 165 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 60 E. 421 


St., New York. 


Point of Purchase Advertising Inst 
tute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 


Premium Advertising Assn. of Ame! 


ica, 608 Fifth Ave., New York 


Publications 
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Vhe Only Publication 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO SELLING AND|: 
ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY |: 








istr 








Recognized everywhere % FIELD OF PUBLICATION 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING covers the field made up of me 
in charge of marketing and advertising the many items 


7 e 
as the primary business equipment, materials, supplies and services used by busient 


and industrial plants in construction, operation and mainte 


paper for industrial nance. This is a huge market of big business. 


a Readers of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING represent the markefi, 
advertisers of greatest concentration of volume purchases of advertising, 

° space, catalogs, fine photographs, mechanical drawings 

paper, bindings, sales portfolios, commercial movies, souné 

slide films, demonstration equipment, models and miniatures 

and everything useful in the exact presentation of industria 

and business products. 

With the upturn in business activity in heavy goods line 

this field has taken on enormous importance and its adver 

tising has led the way in serving a host of new functions 


necessitated by the wartime economy. 


% EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the only publication devotet 


exclusively to the problems of manufacturers selling to bus'ffhe 


ness and industry. Its broad editorial scope includes cot 

sideration of all of the marketing problems of manufacturers 

of industrial machinery, materials and supplies, business 404! jn, 
office equipment, automotive products, etc. It appeals to salefMarke 
and advertising executives with an editorial service design@iarke 
expressly to fit their special requirements. Thus it has infBecept 
tense reader interest based upon its acceptance as an excliffefere 
sive source of information on this vital and important s¥°#dust 


ject, t the 
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[npUSTRIAL MARKETING discusses all of the problems and 
amifications of industrial advertising and marketing. Its 
ell balanced editorial plan gives broad consideration to 
dvertising and sales plans and campaigns; to business 
aper advertising and its coordination with other marketing 
tors; to problems of sales direction; to putting all of the 
erchandising activities into a properly co-ordinated whole 
r the purpose of reducing the costs of selling and 


istribution. 


Over a period of more than twenty-seven years, INDUSTRIAL 
[ARKETING has concentrated its whole effort in this field. 
t is the only publication serving the field and ranks far 
head of any other publication in the interest and reader 
walty of the men it serves. 

Now, with Victory the only important consideration, 
NDUSTRIAL MARKETING is more vital, more helpful to its 
eaders than ever before. It has played a leading and sig- 
jificant role in helping industrial marketers adapt peace- 
me sales and advertising tools to a host of wartime uses. 


CIRCULATION 


[he circulation coverage of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING con- 
sts of more than 4,300 copies a month. It is a highly 
oeentrated circulation, consisting of well over 65 per cent 
uyer-readers—industrial advertisers and agencies. 


ADVERTISING 


Because the special place and function of INDUSTRIAL 
IARKETING is well recognized, it regularly carries more ad- 
ertising addressed to industrial merchandising and adver- 


‘ing executives than any other publication anywhere. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


The Market Data Book Number, published October 25 as 
ne thirteenth issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, provides 
asic statistical and market data on all industrial and trade 
elds, as well as rates, circulation and mechanical data on 
l industrial and business publications. The object of The 
larket Data Book is to make it easier to study industrial 
arkets and to buy space in industrial publications. The 
‘eptance of The Market Data Book as the only source of 


. > ly : . ° . . ° 
an exC"#elerence information especially designed for the service of 


rtant sum 
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ductrial a ° ‘ 
lustrial advertisers of course contributes to the prestige 


‘the organization and to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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in standard form, $50 additional for first page, $25 for 
each additional page in same color. Bleed borders, in 


full page units only, 10 per cent additional. 


*These rates apply to all issues except the Market Data 


Book Number, for which special rates apply. 
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Advertising Publications, Inc. 
Publication Office: 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


New York Office 18: 330 W. Forty-Second Street 
Los Angeles Office 14: Garfield Building 
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\ir Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, 


Plumbing, Sheet Metal Working 


See also Building: Coal; Oil, Petroleum) 


There are two general divisions in 
he air conditioning industry from a 
product and distribution point of view. 
The first covers the larger types of in- 
tallations, involving engineering serv- 
kee and expert installation. The sec- 
nd includes self-contained package 
units and small central units coming 
mnder the domain of dealer-merchandis- 
ing functions. 

The engineering type of air condi- 
joning job embraces those which go 
into industrial plants and the commer- 
ial, public and institutional building 
feld. These involve design of the sys- 
tem to achieve desired results which 
may be additional to comfort of work- 
ers, such as control of production 
or process operations in the case 
of industrial plants. Installations 
of this character require the services 
of an engineer, either from the outside 
or that of the company engineer along 
ith a consulting engineer experienced 
in air conditioning work. After de- 
igning the system, these men write 
the specifications for the equipment to 
be used and take bids from contractors 
who buy the necessary equipment and 
install it. In the case of new construc- 
tion work, the architect would work 
vith his own engineer, if large 
nuugh to have one, or a consulting 
ngineer as in the former case. In the 
large building field, the building engi- 
neer is a factor in the planning. 
Confusion regarding the air condi- 
toning business is sometimes due to 
the fact that installations usually are 
esignated by the name of the re- 
rigerating compressor or the air cir- 
ulator used for the job, as these are 
he largest pieces of equipment in the 
ystem. As a matter of fact, no one 
ompany makes all the equipment used 
nan air conditioning system of the in- 
ustrial or large commercial type, but 
rather it is an assembled job of more 
‘an 100 different products. That is 
why this type of air conditioning, which 
nits complete form involves all air 
wnditioning functions—heating, cool- 
ng, humidification, dehumidification, 
ir circulation, and cleaning—calls for 


ne services of both engineer and con- 
factor. The steps through which 
uch a job passes are two: (1) design 
ad specification; (2) purchase and 
nstallati 

The factors involved in the design 
nd specification stage include: Con- 
ulting engineers and architects who do 


ir own engineering; large contrac- 
TS with engineering departments; 
ngineers of large industrial plants; 
“gineers of large buildings; and de- 
ening engineers of air conditioning 
pment manufacturers. 











Air Conditioning: Heating and Plumbing Group; Roofing and 
Sheet Metal Group, 1939 


Materials 
Pro- Used and 
Value prietors, Pay Equipment 
of Work Firm Em- Roll Installed 
; re No. $(000) Members ployes $(000) $(000) 
Air Conditioning ........ 798 40,396 671 6,754 10,715 22,911 
Heating and Plumbing 
Group .............. 37,112 572,878 38,138 108,173 146,622 299,691 
Heating, piping ....... 2,882 75,550 2,265 14,251 21,796 40,133 
Heating and piping, with 
sheet metal ......... 1,572 36,297 1,713 6,821 10,259 18,560 
Heating, piping and 
errr re 13,166 251,075 13,761 47,381 64,008 134,617 
Heating, piping and 
plumbing, with sheet 
RRSP IER eee 2,122 62,3884 2,283 11,954 17,044 33,761 
POD vcccieckbowens 16,609 141,334 17,281 26,412 32,070 69,546 
Plumbing with sheet 
A 761 6,238 835 1,354 1,445 3,074 
Roofing and Sheet Metal 
wee anne ea eee 11,793 187,655 12,354 44,631 56,474 84,043 
ES ih dan ak idee aoe 4,875 78,716 4,986 18,951 23,290 35,221 
Roofing and sheet metal 3,046 68,725 3,216 16,906 21,434 32,133 
eee 3,872 40,214 4,152 8,774 11,750 16,689 


—Bureau of the Census 








Purchase and installation of the sys- 
tem involves these factors: Large con- 
tractors; engineers of large industrial 
plants; engineers of large buildings; 
air conditioning equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Depending on the services available 
in the community, or the size of the 
job, the contractor may be one of sev- 
eral general classifications, such as 
heating, plumbing and heating, refrig- 
eration, piping, sheet metal, ventilating, 
or a specialized air conditioning con- 
tractor. Any of these factors may, and 
often do, represent manufacturers of 
principal air conditioning equipment 
units or act as their local service 
division. Some of the larger manufac- 
turers maintain their own branches 
which sell, install and service their 
own equipment. In cases where they 
do not have full facilities and trades- 
men, as also is true of other contrac- 
tors previously mentioned, they sublet 
parts of the job which may include 
heating, piping, sheet metal, or refrig- 
eration work. 

Some of the primary products and 
equipment which go into a typical in- 
dustrial or large commercial air condi- 
tioning system are given by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning as follows: 


Bearings Refrigerating 
Belts Compressors 
Blowers Condensers 
Boilers Controllers and 
Coils Starters 

Air Compressors Convectors 
Unit Coolers Motors 


Spray Nozzles 
Transmission Drives 
Damper Operators 
Valve Operators 
Fans Ozone Apparatus 
Air Filters Pipe, all kinds 
Copper Tube Fittings Pumps 


Duct Dampers 

Dehumidifiers 

Sheet Metal Ducts 
and Fittings 
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Pipe Fittings Recorders 
Refrigeration Refrigerants 
Fittings Regulators 
Grilles Sheets 
Humidifiers Cooling Surface 
Humidistats Heating Surface 
Insulation Tanks 
Ionization Thermometers 
Cooling Towers Thermostats 
Steam Traps Tools 
Tubing Valves 
Unit Air Condi- Ventilators 
tioning Air Washers 


The second division of the air condi- 
tioning field deals primarily with the 
matter of personal cemfort and includes 
the residential field, small offices (other 
than central units for large office build- 
ings), and small commercial establish- 
ments such as shops, restaurants, etc. 


Comfort air conditioning has three 
major functions: (1) winter air condi- 
tioning; (2) summer air conditioning; 
and (3) year ’round air conditioning. 


Winter air conditioning, which is the 
largest division of the strictly residen- 
tial field, supplies heat, mechanically 
circulates the air, humidifies the air, 
and filters the air. 


Other winter air conditioning sys- 
tems are the indirect-fired system 
which uses a steam or hot water boiler 
to heat water or generate steam which 
is connected with a heat transfer coil. 
The air which enters the room in this 
system through ducts first passes 
through the heat coil. Another system 
known as the split system is where 
part of the radiation is supplied 
through pipes from the boiler and part 
by duct distribution. These two sys- 
tems especially involve the heating and 
plumbing contractor in sales and in- 
stallation. 
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Air Conditioning: Heating and Plumbing Group; Roofing and Sheet Metal Group, 1939 
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Heating and Plumbin Roofing and é ’ 
Air Conditioning* * doom . . ao Metal sion 
TE — wit rep! 
Materials Materials M terial buil 
; Used and Used and Used ont - 
Value Equipment Value Equipment Value Equipmer It n 
; of Work Installed - of Work Installed of Work I stalled othe 
No $(000) $(000) No. $(000) $(000) No. $(000) $000) 
Alabama .............+.. 4 193 114 232 3,544 1,912 89 2,430 1,262 Ef Into 
DEEL Grsngsisinateeawatic 11 427 252 111 1,598 819 25 407 007 
ED 24:56 bane attenis i ani aa 191 1,359 695 35 300 139 
EE occ teeiees 55 2,365 1,254 2,498 45,244 24,111 1,034 18,225 8,367 
DEED. ccedonseocescus - von Ses 339 6,056 3,295 88 954 465 
Te eee 19 813 329 1,145 14,509 7,336 214 3,820 1,642 
DD cccspetiagedece ¢ Ke eo Sec 148 2,506 1,398 50 666 334 
District of Columbia..... 14 1,179 597 200 9,448 5,299 96 1,892 809 
DE: cb c6egbeeseccunee 10 452 276 453 7,728 4,189 146 3,220 1,583 
Dt senshencbsasece 6 255 144 285 5,830 3,204 98 2,417 1,243 
Er ee - — oa4 108 1,557 906 12 260 128 
cee eh ae ich e aeele 66 3,484 1,920 1,856 38,621 18,709 894 15,826 6,647 
DD werssewssiadeces 21 512 302 1,041 13,069 6,940 365 5,944 2,694 
ee 18 422 222 811 9,306 5,056 153 2,232 1,039 
PD ctccceeaweneneaee 6 ~~ 495 3,791 2,063 131 1,240 590 
DE 66 406 seeneweues 126 64 495 6,002 3,231 153 1,927 918 
a awe 13 1,462 871 254 3,990 2,114 141 2,288 1,108 
Di dttcsesetboucecede ae sen ane 325 2,977 1,551 37 486 211 
DE scasigaéocedsedcs 9 950 486 648 14,581 8,477 147 2,857 1,260 
Massachusetts .......... 22 844 432 1,509 21,858 11,038 395 7,238 2,734 
re re 58 2,079 1,183 1,365 25,380 13,504 487 9,824 4,369 
DEN on sdeceeeeesne 23 618 367 824 14,322 7,909 202 3,927 1,801 
PE i vecaeescnee - T ees 164 1,672 843 45 588 
ED ii oo ee alia aaah 32 2,342 1,438 1,154 15,419 8,087 456 5,833 2,543 
Montana ..........++6: e. sec eee 122 2,129 1,152 25 359 
DD acscecdestacts 9 219 146 370 3,823 2,076 71 1,125 
DD. nhutieeceed6eo9 - bes 39 648 319 12 261 
New Hampshire ......... - — wae 196 2,130 1,092 39 667 At le 
ED enc encickcdeee 28 1,022 604 2,027 22,272 11,036 535 7,592 3,108 fF dollar 
fe ase case 95 1,104 624 20 230 rg 
gp 77 7,373 4,251 5,407 96,769 49,128 1,683 25,411 11,0 be us 
North Carolina .......... . 602 360 387 9,098 5,241 145 3,412 1,741 FF alle 
North Dakota ..........; 4 100 44 83 1,045 564 12 186 22 Bi heatir 
DD Wiad bakeobeeh vtieeas 53 1,563 776 2,282 34,127 17,260 975 12,527 5,553 Bi, 
ne een 323 4,050 2,183 79 1,087 ample 
CS senedawnadevense-< 6 401 255 362 5,151 2,879 100 1,616 3 ~e 
POMMGVIVEMER 2c ccccccses 44 3,035 1,759 3,798 49,582 14,551 1,220 13,968 5,950 ws 
Rhode Island ........... +“ sre ion 260 2,832 1,518 90 1,941 siping 
South Carolina.......... 5 234 i39 191 3,652 2,207 37 747 — 
BOUER DOMOER oc ccccccces ae sod 111 1,003 507 10 183 rts 
Tennessee .............. 14 815 403 436 6,158 3,252 132 2,637 1,230 fof Co 
DT shvcepewinenenwdvs 42 3,265 2,149 1,049 17,891 9,870 320 5,770 2,861 ff Pratin 
area + 7 ua 148 2,091 1,310 61 726 ‘ ng fie 
SE  adeduehégedasee ia ne he 155 1,427 751 24 381 57 ffand m 
DL. <tcpevesbeabeneee 18 500 289 603 8,944 4,891 147 2,960 1,475 me 0 
— — —— — —_ On Ve 
Washington ............ 18 510 250 552 6,075 3,139 128 1,977 os fluctua 
West Virginia .......... 4 134 60 252 2,757 1,330 77 817 320 W0 yea 
eee 33 808 453 1,138 16,790 9,040 342 6,095 2,796 B Thus, 
ccsndecbadess on ay 75 963 521 16 179 86 Bing of 
aaa a one eet 5 nal 
+ a cabiash baaenaws 798 40,396 22,911 37,112 572,878 — 11,793 187,655 84,043 Hints by 
*Air conditioning with <« ri ating, piping, plumbing and sheet metal. 
Air conditioning with or without heating, piping, p g Bureau of the Census. MDITC 
Sast 
Because winter air conditioning the planning and specification of equip- equipment, show a grand total of OM - . 
necessarily operates in conjunction with ment to go into such installations, it is 610 units, of both gravity and re “on 
the heating system, leading manufac- important that the equipment and parts circulation types, having a com . bees fo 
turers of all types of heating equip- manufacturer include them in his pro- value of $55,394,298, as compared be n ind: 
ment—warm air, hot water, and steam, motional plans determining those most $40,892,606 in 1940. The gain rd a5 utiona 
either gas, coal or oil-fired, are now important to him by the nature of his was $14,501,692, or approxin ately « ions fi 
offering air conditioning units. There- product—that is, whether his product is per cent over the previous year. iehydr 
fore warm air and sheet metal, plumb- affiliated with the warm air or “radi- Restrictions on production 10 19 = 
ing and heating contractors, and deal- ator” type of system, whether it oper- held orders to 225,715 units, \ alued ad con 
ers in coal stokers, oil burners and gas ates in conjunction with an oil burner, $24,294,000. The only  classificatl , 
heaters, are all factors in the market- a stoker or gas, or whether it is adapt- which showed a gain over !%4! * 
ing of winter air conditioning equip- able to all of them. coal-fired furnaces, 9,122 units, UP 
ment. Many of these outlets also sell Complete census bureau figures for per cent. 
summer and year ‘round air condition- 1941, covering orders booked by 100 Domestic oil burner shi! ents | es 
Thus being factors in manufacturers of warm-air heating 1941, as reported by 159 ma! ifactv 
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THE FIELD 


The field is every kind of heating, every kind 

tioning used in industrial, commercial and institutional buildings. 
replacen : 

buildings as well as design and installation of 

[t means, 


other specialized applications. 


Into tl 
\ir Diffusers, Grilles 
Bearings 
Boilers 
Coils, Coolers, Cooling Towers 
Compounds, Cleaners, Chemicals 
Controls, Temperature and Humidity 
Fans and Blowers 
Filters 
Heating Specialties 
Instruments 
Insulation, Pipe, Duct and Building 
Motors and Drives 
Oil and Gas Burners 
Pipe, Tubing 
Pumps 
Refrigerating Compressors and 
Sheets 
Steam, Air and Water Specialties 
Stokers 
Tools and Machinery 
Unit Heaters 
Valves and Fittings 


\t least 10 per cent of the new construction 
lollar goes into heating, piping and air 
mditioning. Thus, figures on non-residen- 
tial building construction in any year can 
be used as the basis for estimating the in- 
stalled value of all these products in new 
heating, piping and air conditioning work 
a5 billion dollar building year, for ex- 
ample, 500 millions of heating, piping and 
ur conditioning. 
\imost as much business is done in re- 
airs and maintenance of existing heating, 
ping and air conditioning systems as in 
ie installation of such systems in new con- 
truction. In 1939, according to the Census 
| Construction, 42.2 per cent of all the 
tating and piping work done in the build- 
ng field was for repairs. Of course, a repair 
ind maintenance volume established in this 
vay on the basis of a normal new construc- 
ton year remains fairly stable in the face of 
fluctuating new building volumes from yeal 













year, 
‘hus, the heating, piping and air condition- 
g of industrial, commercial and _ institu- 
vonal buildings is a field running annually 
0 hund: is of millions of dollars. 


DITORIALLY 

HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
‘a strictly technical magazine. It devotes 
elf to the basic engineering principles and 
best practices in design, installation, opera- 


pon and 1 tenance of the mechanical serv- 
ces for y h it is named exclusively 
Dn indust commercial, public and _ insti- 
itional | ngs and in specialized applica- 
1 four n shipbuilding, airplane, food 
lehydrati ind such other programs as 
°quire t} 
‘rough itstanding board of consulting 
1 contr ng editors, its own staff editors 
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nt, alteration and maintenance of existing systems in such plants and 


too, such systems for production processes throughout industry and 


field of heating, piping and air conditioning go large volumes of: 


Accessories 


of piping, every kind of air condi- 
This means 


these services in new construction. 


and its publishing affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, it has consistently maintained 
this policy throughout the years since its in- 
ception . and is the recognized authority, 
the “prestige” paper of the field. 


READERS 

HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITION. 
ING’s subscribers are the men who must 
solve the problems, decide how to do, and 
then do, the jobs involved in this field of 
work. They are the engineers and contrac- 
tors who control specifications, purchases, 
installation and maintenance and are classi- 
fied as follows: 

Consulting engineers who draw the plans and 
write the specifications for industrial, com- 
mercial and institutional heating, piping and 
air conditioning jobs 

Engineers and executives with the larger 
manufacturing plants who have charge of 
operation and maintenance of their heating, 
piping and air conditioning systems and who 
draw their own plans and specifications for 
alterations and additions (It is only the 
larger plants who handle this themselves as 
medium-sized and smaller plants will 
call in a consulting engineer or one of the 
larger contractors. ) 

Engineers employed by real estate manage- 
ment companies, insurance companies, chain 
stores, chain hotels, chain theatres, institu 
tions public utilities the government etc 

who have charge of the operation and mainte- 
nance of the mechanical equipment of the 
buildings owned or operated by the organiza- 
tions with which they are connected 

The larger contractors who have the financial 
and engineering ability to engage in heating, 
piping and air conditioning work for indus 
trial, commercial and institutional buildings, 
who not only take the contracts for new con 
struction, but a large part of whose business 
is in maintenance, replacement and alteration 
work in existing industrial plants, commer- 
cial and institutional buildings. 

The design engineers and executives who are 
connected with manufacturers of heating, 
piping and air conditioning products 

The larger wholesalers of heating, piping and 
air conditioning equipment, 


most 
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Chicago, 


A. B. C. — A. B. P. 
Published Monthly 


It is within these groups that most heating, 
piping and air conditioning jobs of conse- 
quence originate and are carried through to 
completion ... be it new construction or re- 
placement, alteration or maintenance, and be 
it any kind of plant, large building or special 
application. Thus, their acceptance is vital 
to the sale of any product used in such work. 


ANNUAL DIRECTORY NUMBER 
The January issue of HEATING, PIPING 
& AIR CONDITIONING each year includes 
a complete, up-to-date Directory, listing (1) 
every product used in “large building and 
industrial” heating, piping and air condi- 
tioning work with the names of all manu- 
facturers making it, (2) trade names with 
identification as to the products they cover 
and their manufacturers, (3) a full manu- 
facturers’ name and address section. These 
features are added to the regular editorial 
content at no extra cost to the reader and 
at no extra premium to advertisers. 


ADVERTISING 

HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITION- 
ING consistently carries the leading manu- 
facturers in the product groups classified 
above. In number of pages and in exclusive 
advertisers it is far out in front. 

In 1943, well over 200 manufacturers used 
well over 1,000 pages of advertising ...a 
record not even approached in the field. 

It has been particularly gratifying, as post- 
war planning has brought this field to the 
attention of manufacturers not formerly 
considered “prospects,” to have so many of 
these manufacturers select HEATING, PIP- 
ING & AIR CONDITIONING through their 
own independent investigation of “which 
book should carry the load.” 


EENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


n Avenue 


Illinois 
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ers, total 303,869, as compared with 
264,232 in 1940 (170 manufacturers 
reporting). In 1942, however, ship- 


ments declined to 131,031 units. 

Factory sales of domestic stokers 
reported by 101 manufacturers were 
175,844 compared with a total of 136,- 
004 in 1940, or a gain of 29 per cent. 
It is notable that 1941 sales of anthra- 
cite stokers of 17,110, as compared 
with 12,837 in 1930, represented a gain 
of 33 per cent. 

Sales in 1942 declined to 74,315. 

Value of orders booked in 1941 by 
105 manufacturers for fans designed 
for light-duty ventilation, including 
attic ventilators but not fans for use 
in free air, amounted to $7,197,726, as 
compared with $4,763,232 in 1940. 
These figures cover both direct-con- 
nected and belt-driven types. 

Production in 1942 increased to $11,- 
767,377. 

While war production caused a curb 
to be imposed on air conditioning for 
domestic and retail use, the slack was 
more than taken up by requirements 
of manufacturing plants. Air condi- 
tioning is an essential phase of the 
processes of many plants producing 
war implements. 

Heating and Ventilating asserts that 
“the war has industrialized the mar- 
ket for heating and air conditioning 
products,” and it reported that in 1942 
$225,000,000 worth of equipment of 
this type was specified and bought for 
industrial building construction. The 
list includes fans, pipe, boilers, de- 
humidifiers, unit heaters, sheet metal, 
dust collectors, refrigerating equip- 
ment, 

This publication identifies 31 indus- 
tries in which air conditioning is essen- 
tial to production. 

Shipbuilding and aviation are two of 
the most important. Broadly speaking, 
mechanical ventilation, automatic hot 
blast and convector heating have sup- 
planted natural ventilation and cast 
iron on modern vessels. Use 
of air conditioning is especially impor- 
tant in preventing condensations and 
high humidity which would damage 
cargoes. 

The airplane industry is important 
as a consumer of heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning because the latter 
makes possible the close tolerances and 
which essential. The 
plane itself is a potential user of equip- 
ment since maintenance of proper tem- 
perature and air conditions is vital to 
efficienc y. 


etc. 


radiators 


precision are 


Summer air conditioning cools the 
air, removes moisture and thus reduces 
relative humidity, circulates the air, 
and cleans it by washers or filters. 
Where a central system is used, the air 
is introduced into the space from re- 
mote equipment through ducts and 
grilles which may be the same as those 
used for the winter air conditioning 
system or separate. 

Prior to the 
packaged units their outlet 
through specialty organizations 
and appliance distributors as well as the 
other types of contractors and dealers 
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Air Conditioning Installations by Region Dec. 31, 194] 


Residential Commercial Industrial I 

: No HP No HP. No HP. No HP 
New England 381 333 3,064 31,227 72 3,935 3,617 35.4 
Middle Atlantic 2,212 2,475 11,927 275,622 877 64,179 15,016 12 9 
South Atlantic 1,148 1,884 6,535 173, 2,259 10,184 10,242 85,3 
Bast North Central 2,752 3,038 11,433 164,024 619 18,575* 264 9 
East South Central 397 495 1,023 17,858 89 1,509 22’) 
West North Central 3,899 5,765 6,610 112,467 212 10,721 24 
West South Central 3,640 6,884 5,674 149,964 247 9,757 & 6 
Mountain 454 1,007 346 9,417 3 831 g 
Pacific 6,490 1,795 1,042 6,868 250 11,70 ; 

ee 21,673 23,676 47,650 939,775 4,759 137,329 81,97 f 

*Including unclassified. 
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Air Conditioning Installations in 
U. S. Dec. 31, 1941 


(As reported to Edison Electric Institute 


by 150 util'ties covering 59 per cent 
of the population) 
No HP 
Residential 21,673 23,676 
Commercial 47.650 939,775 
Apartments 102 3,456 
Banks 743 24,017 
Barber, beauty shops 838 5,170 
Broadcasting studios 190 », 161 
Clubs 67 6,432 
Funeral homes 870 7,658 
Hospitals 527 7,536 
Hotels 1,214 50,814 
Office buildings 1,187 113,368 
Doctors, dentists 1,989 7,989 
Miscellaneous offices 16,016 78,189 
Public buildings $59 73,858 
Recreational 55S 5,519 
Restaurants . 6,583 96,318 
Department stores 1,046 105,764 
Drug stores 1,094 12,292 
Other retail store 5,921 98,709 
Theaters 2,328 176,320 
Other commercial 1,708 61,205 
Industrial 4,759 137,329 
Candy mfg 224 10,68 
Drugs and chemicals 123 6,073 
Printing, lithographing 87 3,872 
Textiles 101 : 
Tobacco 36 
Metal-working 84 
Food processing 345 
Fur storage 140 
Other industrial 3,619 
I'nelassified (, 896 
Grand tal 81,978 








mentioned. Post-war dealer outlets are 
now being carefully studied. 

The experience of the industry dur- 
ing 1939 is indicated in the report of 
125 manufacturers of air conditioning 
equipment to the Department of Com- 
merce. The report placed orders booked 
in 1939 at $33,219,165, compared with 
$19,704,404 in 1938. While these fig- 
ures are useful in checking increases 
and decreases, they obviously apply 
only to specific products and do not 
represent the entire volume of air con- 
ditioning. 

As measured in horsepower connect- 
ed to electric utility lines, 1941 indus- 
trial air conditioning installations were 


more than double those of 1940, ac- 
cording to the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. This sharp increase, coupled 


with a 7 per cent gain in residential 
air conditioning, was not sufficient, 
however, to offset a 14 per cent decline 
in commercial installations, so that to- 
tal 1941 business dropped. Detailed 
figures are given in the accompanying 
tables. 


Exports 


Exports of United States manufac- 
tured air conditioning equipment in 
1940 were valued at $1,926,045, a loss 
of 9.7 per cent from 1939, according 
to the Department of Commerce. Self- 
contained air conditioning units ac- 
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for about one-third of 
both years. 


counted all ex 


ports in 


Manufacturing 


The possibilities of air conditioning 
as an outlet for industrial products, in. 
cluding equipment, materials and sup 
plies, are seen in Heating, Piping ané 
Air Conditioning’s list of more tha 
one hundred different major products 
used in the manufacture of air condi. 
tioning equipment and its installation 
The same publication names nearly 
600 concerns which can manufactur 
the various parts. 

Among the items that make up th 
completed equipment and _ installation 
are found motors, fans, belts, transmis- 
sion drives, compressors, bearings, vari- 
ous types of hardware, non-corrosive 
metals which are necessary under cer- 
tain conditions, pipe and tubing of steel, 
brass and copper, innumerable kinds of 
valves and fittings, instruments, con- 
trols, regulators, humidostats (ranging 
from simple thermometers to the mos 
elaborate recording devices), galvar 
ized sheet metal, condensers, fitting: 
couplings, pipe covering, insulation 
spray nozzles, pumps, water treatment, 
metal weatherstrips, various types of 
ventilators, and refrigeration machir- 
Many other miscellaneous item 
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nterve 
move 
ENG! 
ishing 


oy: Min th 
complete the long list of equipmen® 
used. 


- dly de 
The number of manufacturers © 


some of the principal equipment am 


units of air conditioning systems * 
given as follows by Heating, Piping am 
Air Conditioning: 


MANUFACTURERS OF SELECTED AIR 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
AND UNITS 
Compressors, refrigerating, centrifugal. 
Refrigerating, reciprocating veeee i! 
Refrigerating, steam jet oom 
Coo.Lers, unit, floor type....... = 
Unit, suspended type 
DEHUMIDIFIERS, absorption 
tion 
Fans, centrifugal 
Propeller 
HUMIDIFIERS, central plant..... 
Direct, spray head.........- 
Unit, room type without heating 
SuRFACE, cooling, brine........ 
Coldwater 
Direct expansion 
Units, air conditioning, comfort 
Summer, central plant type. . 
Room coolers 
Store coolers 
Winter, central plant type... 
Room type 
Year-round, central plant type 
Room type 


on in 








sce 







Units, air conditioning, industri 
essing, complete surface cooling.--: 
Cooling and dehumidifying, spray type 
Cooling and dehumidifying, surface 
rr eee sere 





Heating and humidifying... 
Units, window ventilator and filt« 
VENTILATORS, roof, fan......- 

Roof, gravity ; 
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adership in this industry has extended over plumbing and heating contractors, consulting en- 
stervening $4 years. A leading factor in gineers, wholesalers and their salesmen, manufac- 
movement affecting this industry, DOMES- turers and their salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
ENGINEERING has been instrumental in etc Complete A.B.C. circulation data will be 
‘aie see senate gene en furnished upon request 
ae . : ADVERTISING RATES — Advertising space is 
a the war effort. In its continuing editorial =. Jijsm1e in DOMESTIC ENGINEERING at 
fms DOMESTIC ENGINEERING has re- rates shown on an adjoining page. For additional 
sedly demonstrated that it is an essential pub- detailed information on space units and rates, 
n in an essential industry write DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 
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IRST INTHE = \o 
LUMBING, HEATING & 
D AIR CONDITIONING INDUSTRY! 


For the third time, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
as been victorious in winning high honors in the an- 
ual competition among the Nation’s leading business 
apers. The editorial program upon which this award 
as based was in connection with one of DOMESTIC 
NGINEERING’s many contributions to the war 
fort. 


In receiving this first award, DOMESTIC ENGI- 
NEERING Publications have added one more “first” 
to an ever-growing list of “firsts” in the plumbing, 
heating and air conditioning industry. Once again 
the DOMESTIC ENGINEERING organization has 
demonstrated its capacity and determination to serve 
the Nation as well as its industry, both in the war era 
and in the peace to come. 


OMESTIC ENGINEERING Magazine 


CIRCULATION COVERAGE—Each month, DO- 
MESTIC ENGINEERING reaches the leading 


the 
Its position 


served 


ESTIC ENGINEERING has 
bing and heating field since 1889. 





















tems 

ping an 

‘ED AIR HY 

‘ep Aly DOMESTIC ENGINEERING Catalog Directory 

As the only centralized source of buying and specifiers in Navy Yards, Ordnance Plants, In- 
fugal. § specifying information in the plumbing, heating dustrial Plants engaged in war and essential ci- 
. be and air conditioning industry, DOMESTIC EN- vilian work, Coast Guard Stations, Air Fields, 
. GINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY performs Shipyards, Cantonments, etc. 


<a 


isorp- 


a vital function both in war- 


time. 


BASIC CATALOG COVERAGE—The basic cir- 
culation of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATA- 
LOG DIRECTORY covers the buyers and speci- 
fiers among the top-ranking wholesalers, consult- 
ing engineers and contractor-dealers who are han- 
dling the high priority business in the plumbing 
and heating field. 


ADDITIONAL WAR-TIME COVERAGE — In 
addition, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATA- 
LOG DIRECTORY is distributed to buyers and 


in peacetime and 


for Fifty-Four Years 


CATALOG SPACE RATES—Space for Catalog 
material is available in DOMESTIC ENGINEER- 
ING CATALOG DIRECTORY at rates which 
Start at $95. 


SPECIAL SERVICES—CATALOG DIRECTORY 
services include the mid-year Supplement which 
is available to manufacturers introducing new or 
improved products in mid-year; a free Catalog 
preparation, copy and layout service; and reprint 
and mailing services. Details on these catalog 
services will be sent to manufacturers upon 
request. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 


1900 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 
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In referring to the marketing of air 
conditioning equipment, a chart issued 
by Heating and Ventilating says: 

“Important to many manufacturers 
is the product designer. Subject to 
executive approval he decides what mo- 
tors, filters, valves and other equipment 
will be put on as standard parts. Man- 
ufacturers of motors, filters and similar 
items are concerned with the contro! 
such engineers have on specifications of 
original equipment.” 

Ventilation, which is a limited type 
of air conditioning, involves the supply- 
ing and changing of air. This is done 
by gravitation or forced methods, both 
requiring a large amount of sheet metal 
work. Forced air systems involve the 
use of fans or blowers and accessory 
equipment. 


Heating 


The accompanying table shows types 
of heating equipment found in U. S. 
homes in 1940. 

It is estimated that about 7 per 
cent of the new-building dollar goes for 
the heating system and that from 2.5 
to seven per cent of the average home 
owner’s income goes for heating costs. 
Post-war planners believe that as 
much as 10 per cent of the building 
dollar will go for the complete heating 
and air conditioning systems proposed. 

Production of heating equipment was 
reported as follows by the 1939 Cen 
sus of Manufactures: 


Value 
$000) 
Stear and hot-water heating ap 
paratus including hot-water fur 
naces 45 s 
Stean ind hot-water heating 
boiler ind part 24,09 
Radiat s 17,876 
Boiler-burner units O19 
Coa nd wood heating stove 9,241 
Ga room heaters $052 
Domest oil burners, mechanical or 
for 1 draft 12,80) 
Uni iter R 7 
I na burner nit 1.57 
I t 2 G48 
‘} } re ’ 1.52 
I F fied ; 
Warn uir furn part ind reg 
ter } 
K eT al tillate r rn heat 
r 12 
16 


Heating is a contracting and mer- 
chandise business in that it includes 
both the installation and repair of 
boilers, radiators, pipe, valves, fittings 
and accessories making up the complete 
heating system, and the merchandising 
of oil burners, gas-fired boilers, stokers, 
temperature control devices and other 
related equipment 

Heating and Ventilating believes 
that radiant heating and underground 
steam piping will develop rapidly. The 
most common type of radiant heating 
system is one in which comparatively 
large areas of floor, walls or ceiling are 
heated by embedded hot water or steam 
coils, or warm air ducts. 

Underground steam piping is a sys 
tem of conveying steam from a boiler 
plant through underground mains to 
buildings for space heating and othe) 
uses. Many utilities have installed such 
mains in business centers and _ sell 
steam to large local buildings. 
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TOTAL UNIT SALES 







FIVE YEAR PRE-WAR PERIOD - 1937-194) 














WARM AIR FURNACES 









STEAM & HOT WATER BOILERS 
887,238 
CONVERSION OIL BURNERS 

975,880 





CONVERSION STOKERS 
574,036 


VAL YS LS 
















° New York 
Oil Heat Pennsylvania 

aa , New Jersey 
There were 130 manufacturers of oil kEast North Central 


burners, domestic and industrial, in QM0...- 
1939, with an output valued at $18,- Indiana 


468,000, according to the Census of eel 
Manufactures. In addition, $6,376,000 west North Central 
represented the value of oil burners moment 

made as secondary products of other lowa .. 
industries, bringing the 1939 total to =n nel 
$24,844,000. North Dakota 


This production was divided as fol- __ South Dakota 
sae Kast South Centra 
ows: Kentucky 

















we I 
show 








Fuel-oil burners 
Domestic oil burners 
Mechanical and atmospheric (natural) draft 
Number soon aebeseee 


Value .. ist AR . $13,072 


Commercial oil burners 
Mechanical and atmospheric (natural) draft 
Number 
Value 
Industrial oil burners 
Number reported 
Number 
Value eee ° ° 
Number not reported, value 
Distillate and kerosene-oil burners for sale separately 
Number ae ‘ 
Value 
Parts for oil burners, value 











Tennessee 
Stokers oo 
, Mississipp 
Almost a million stokers are now in West South Central 


use—more than a fourth of these hav- pe 
suisiana 


ing been put in during 1941 and 1942 Oklahoma 
Shipments the first nine months of 1942 . a. : 
. so 2 wa baAtTitie 

exceeded any full year prior to 1940 Delaware 

Sales of larger sizes during 1943 Maryland ... 

' . District of Columbia 

ran three or four times those of a year Virginia 
; : . — —< = West Virginia 
ago—owing (1) to the government’s Slemtie @inialionn 
pressure to convert oil users to coal; South Carolina 


(2) to save fuel; (3) to save labor and uo 
transportation facilities; (4) as well as Mountain 
Montana 


to growing public acceptance. ae 
Currently, much of the sales activity Wyoming 

is along the Eastern seaboard where oil as 4 

had been coming in by tankers. The Arizona 

majority of the stokers in use are in the ae 


central states, as Coal-Heat has shown Pacific 
in its tabulation as of January 1, 1943. Washington 


(Oregon 


DISTRIBUTION OF STOKERS, BY California 
STATES 

New England , 10,400 
Mains 1,100 
New Hampshire 2,700 (1) Somewhere around 
Vermont ... ~ cen eee 2,901 states so checked 
Massachusetts 23,600 Note: These figures include 
Rhode Island 2,309 ly 115,000 anthracite 
Connecticut : 4.800 than two-thirds are 

Middle Atlantis . 131,900 York and Massachusetts, 
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TOTAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
HEATING and VENTILATING 


(Average. first 6 months, 1943) 
11,391 COPIES 

ee e.g chee eee deere eeeebeeew ed wes 9,442 
14 mivected Distribution ..... ce cccccccccccccsce 1,365 
. Field Staff, Advertisers, Advertising Agencies.. 584 
+7 
: These Directed Distribution copies represent coverage of cer- 

ain tstanding heating and air conditioning engineers, not 

erwise reached by paid circulation Paid copies plus 
144 Directed copies give advertisers the broadest possible coverage 
. 1arket’s key buyers of equipment 








Misincee HEATING and VENTILATING’S directed dis- 
~' tribution is left unclassified in the A.B.C. Statements, 


we recommend the use of the following figures 


which 


show HEATING and VENTILATING’S complete cov- 


yy? Berage—paid plus directed copies. These figure 


sed on distribution of May, 1943 issue—11,354 c 
$16 sete TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
New England 


44 Middle Atlantic 
*“BSouth Atlantic 
East North Central 
10.36 East South Central 


vecoeurg vest North Central 
’ Vest South Central 
9 ee Mountain States 
31 465.86 Pacific States 
; Canada ve 
S. Territories 
Foreign pane 
rield Staff, Exchanges, Etc. 
BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF DISTRIBUTION 
Consulting Engineers 347; Architects 158; and 
_Engineers Employed by Them 355. 
Contractors 1215, and Their Engineers 254 
federal, State, County and City Governments (a). 
Public Ut ilities, including District Heating Com- 
panies SS arin cel te al 
industrial Firms, including Railroads (a) 

Buildings, such as Office, Hospitals, Theaters (a) 
-;mmManufacturers of Heating, Ventilating and Air 
Conditioning Equipment (a). 

Manufacturers’ Agents, Sales Engineers 
Wholesa rs and Dealers 
Educational Institutions, Libraries 
Miscella ous 
Unclassi d 
14. Field St t, Exchanges, Etc. 
(a) Including their Engineers and Technicians. 
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775 
,628 
981 
4,334 
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133 
344 


860 
1,469 
1,038 


589 
3,009 
761 


845 
884 
377 
588 
156 
434 
344 


Facts About the 1943-44 Market 
and HEATING and VENTILATING 


The 1943-44 market for heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning products is diametrically the opposite of 
the pre-war market. The impact of the war has caused 
an abrupt shift of the market from a civilian basis— 
commercial, public, and residential building—to an in- 
dustrial-military market. An entirely new market pat- 
tern is involved which is a challenge to sales planning. 
New applications of heating, ventilating and air condi- 
tioning, such as in the giant shipbuilding and aircraft 
industries, increased buying personnel, strong government 
specifying influence, new plants, product preservation, 
new and vital importance of food dehydration, post-war 
planning, etc., are some of the phases of the 1943-44 
market pattern. 


These are all important factors which HEATING and 
VENTILATING has carefully taken into account in 
directing its editorial and circulation activities. Some 
examples of editorial treatment are as follows: 


HEATING and VENTILATING’S “Profits in Air” se- 
ries of industrial articles have totaled some 135 articles 
since November, 1939. 


Numerous articles published describing the heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning systems installed in con- 
struction projects such as The Glenn L. Martin Co.; 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft; Stinson Aircraft; Wright 
Aeronautical; Electric Boat Co.; McChord Field, U. S. 
Army Air Corps; Naval Ordnance Plant. Articles on: 
The Army and Navy Building Program; How to Get 
Defense Business; How to Get Business in Ships of the 
Maritime Commission; How to Get Defense Housing 
Business; How to Meet Wartime Restrictions in Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning Design. 


Special Issues on: War Industries, Maritime Commission 
Shipbuilding, Ordnance Production, Aircraft Industry. 


Special Reference Sections: 1—Radiant Heating, 2— 
Underground Steam Piping, 3—Ventilation and Heating 
of Air Raid Shelters, 4—Industrial Exhaust Ventilation, 
5—Saving Fuel for Heating, 6—Motors, their Selection 
and Maintenance, 7—What the Air Conditioning Engi- 
neer Should Know About Lighting, 8—What the Air 
Conditioning Engineer Should Know About Food De- 
hydration, 9—Wartime Design Restrictions for Conser- 
vation, 10—Oil to Coal Conversion, 11—How to Size 
Piping. 


HEATING and VENTILATING has steadily increased 
its circulation to give its advertisers coverage of war- 
time sales factors. 


Ask for a copy of our Special Analysis of HEATING 
and VENTILATING’S circulation and field. 


EATING and VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette St, New York 13, N. Y. 


Published by The INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
Publishers of MACHINERY 
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All Occupied Dwelling Units by Central Heating and Type of Fuel, 1940 























With central heating Without central heating 
by type of fuel by type of fuel 
= —— 2 . ——— —_ Ee —_ — _ — 
Region, division, yey | | i | wot a Not » 
and State Coal Coal rosene| Other 
equipment al on ' Puel Other | report- Total pon Wood : Fuel pont = report. 
oil fuel | ing oil ing 
coke coke gasoline| none 
fuel fuel 
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34 14 , 370 110, 900 , 186/373, 312 /1 , 108,889 





1,687 , 591) 76 , 221 | 195,434 /19 ,800 , 737)/7 ,622 ,514/7 ,356, 155 }2,724, 155 |1, 221,874) 486,747 /307 616) B16 








United States... 



















REGIONS : 
The Worth........+. BO 142,334 |12,119,509]) 9,656, 228/242,561|) 455, 142/1,353, 9068) 44 ,864/ 166,766 | 6,022 ,625/4,749,247/1,774,221) 311,000) 906,728) 213,668/ 40,853) 27,088 
The South.......+++ 9,975,381/ 1,133,976 770,009 20,269] 152,109) 173,976) 5,376/ 12,237) 6,641, aa 2,392,453 /4,565,034/1,376,907/ 124,626) 233,238 /126,233' 2.7 
The West... .cccnes 4,026 ,655/ 1,090,146 273,969/110,462/ 501,638) 159,705/27,961/ 16,411 / 2,936, 480 ,814 /1,016,900/1,034,2468/ 190,320] 39,621 /140,530/ 33.8% 








































































a8 NORTH: 
New England....... 2,164,619| 1,253,170) 628,673/ 56,464] 15,366] 325,603). 5,529] 19,353/ 911,649] 226,907] 239,713] 5,834] 943,361] 85,008] 12,166) 4,680 
Middle Atlantic...| 7,165,164| 5,191,463]| 4,116,760] 29,616] 126,057] 740,403] 21,691) 96,996| 2,013, 701|1,347,870/ 219,197) 102,790] 210,106] 112,087| 12,226/ 9,427 
Rast North Central| 7,193,726| 4,210,865|| 3,761,264| 73,671| 159,797| 150,872) 6,404] 36,697| 2,962,081//2,163,627/ 494,015] 91,638] 210,372] 8,573] 6,615) 7,64 
West North Central aameat 1,526,092] 1,129,381] 60,630] 153,940] 137,030] 9,260] 13,860| 2,114,5941,010,643) 627,296] 110,536) 142,911/ 6,020) 9,646) 5,340 
on com | | | 
South Atlentic....| 4,170,633) 790,071) 550,029) 9,505; 52,686/ 166,234) 3,180| 6,237] 3,380,562)1,218,741/1,705,711/ 155,746 93,553 | 113,793| 64,141| 6,277 : 
Bast South Central) 2,554,997/ 267,801) 210,903) 4,976/ 26,368)  2,284| 679) 2,591/ 2,307,196] 992,150/1,191,786/ 105,778] 5,451] 4,578] 3,693) 3,700 
West South Central 3,909,012) 96 , 106 9,077] 5,788/ 72,855/ 5,460] 1,517) 1,409] 9,159,705] 181,562/1,667,597/1,117,983| 25,622] 114,867/ 38,399 6,135 
| 
THE SET: | 
Mountain.......... 1,093,215) 282,557) 187,668] 6,972) 72,170)  10,189| 1,654] 3,504) 610,698] 409,700/ 260,697) 73,175/ 43,490] 8,108/ 29,219) 6,285 ‘ 
Pacific....ceeees .| 2,993,440| 807,589] 86,082 103 (490| 429,468] 149,526/26,127/ 12,907/ 2,125,e51) 71,094] 776,203) 961,073/ 146,690] $1,729/212,311/ 27,621 ; 
: . 
| ® 
MEY ENGLAND: . 
DE rcocesseccces 215,782} 06,0465] -47,647| 29,758 289) 16,489) 434) 1,496) 129,677) 14,407/ 93,708 155] 16,096 | 2,668) 1,990) 6” F 
New Hampehire.....| 191,086) 59,705] 33,644 6,629 333} 15,796) 264) 1,062) 72,982) 12,505] 88,370 169) 16,683) 3,866) 493| es 
Vermont......s000s 91,476, 97,464) 21,208| 8,328) 67} 6,983} 146) 686) 54,082) 11,427) 35,135 s2} 6,080] 1,027) 196] ss 
Massachusetts.....| 1,099,662| 718,689]  502,762/ 13,281] 10,089) 178,065) 2,660] 12,612) 980,978] 110,293) 36,596) 3,166] 180,980) 41,581/ 6,285) 2,12 
Rhode Ielend......| 186,908) 92,527) 60,678] 1,270/ 1,466] 27,766] 765) S62| 03,776) 28,792) 6,592 714] 41,774] 15,466) 911) Me 
Connecticut....... 440,970] 298,760] 162,040) 7,208) 3, 104| = 1,040) 4,018] 182,810 $0,483 29,918) 1,578) @1,778) 20,520) 2,091) 1,32 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
New York... ...0e. 3,579,550} 2,790,740] 2,103,938] 21,172| 69,189] 452,369|12,411| 72,267/ 648,620] 477,460) 126,990) 36,901! 133,261] 67,196) 4,066) 3,598 
New Jersey... ..... 1,062,761] 777,647] 986,161) 3,980, 12,553) 164,289] 1,903) 8,767) 905,114) 175,862) 23,952) = 2,729/ 63,213) 37,428/ 1,168) 1,07 
Pennsylvania..... SS 2ee 1,623,0769 1,427,281 4,464 “, .323) 123,737 7,377) 15,902) 859,777 695 ,028 os 63,760 13,650 7,463 6,974) 4,647 


































































































































sasnauen 1,876,096/ 1,127,300} 1,033,977] 5,857) 70 ail 8,557} 1,506! 6,719] 748,738] 617,900) 50,101) 67,969 7,8590| 1, 330} 1,618 
Indiens.........+ 950,097) 426,336] 399,096] 4,261 5,810] 10,862| 1,887) 4 1960] 523,761] $28,441) 80,378) 3,055 8,202} 1,533 900) 1,252 
icescsesee 2,167,027/ 1,392, oe] 1,210,268) 4,602) 39, '165| 60,410] 2,737| 14,796] 635,069] 648,325) 72, ,029| 8,790} 99,412) 2,673) 1,367) 2,463 
Wichigan.......... 1,380,763/ 659,259] 759,963| 14,547) 40,976] 36,766] 1,250| 5,757] 521,596] 335,746) 126,604) 12,386/ 59,09) 1,705) 1,550) 1,479 
Wiecansin.........| 619,762) 465,972) 378,080] 4,506 3,164; 34,277) 1,022) 4,905; 953,809] 133,415) 174,913) 676} 41,814 e92| 1,468/ 629 

| | 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL: | | 
Minnescta...... - 719,633; 374,712// 250,210] 32,703; 19,592) 61,770) 5,961) 5,075) 345,122] 115,087] 167,909) 2,561] 95,592) 1,122) 2,419) 1,063 
Sinnvingoesecs 693,183) 344,401]/ 261,614] 16,699) 14,610) 25,307] 1,763| 2,266) 348,762] 210,995) 96,222 2,518} 8,932) 1,206) 2,0%, Thu: 
Missouri.......... 1,053,369] 409,096]) 339,590] 4,744| 37,220) 2, "e687, 597| 3,067] 644,255] 308,129] 306,586/ 12,251] 12,010] 1,790) 1,220| 1,269 : 
Worth Dakote...... 149,932 57,21 +“, 015) 1,14? 3,400) 2,096) 647; 1,17 92,651 76,753 9 1052} 631 3,471 1s9 338 » buile 
South Dakota...... 162,571; 53,729 40,907} 2,916 5,147) 3/696 ae 851} 106,662) 64,963) 29,434) 3,374 9,815 M1 49, busy 
Webraske.......... 956,899/ 153,771) 107,061/ 12,698 17.096; 15.838] 305)  965| 203,128) 90,548, 85,302 7,716] 15,283] 1,291] 2,456) 38 — 
i iadccscesscs 502,858; 131,046 61,925) 7,583) 56,967 3,696) 393]  62¢ $71,614] 142,228) 131,392) 91,507 2,809} 2,120 840 98 walt 

| | 

SOUTH ATLANTIC: Furt 
Delaware. ......... 69,695 37,313 25,395} 229 “68) 11,0% 23; 256) 32,362) 13,929) 12,952 91) 4,384 877 | 84 6 hig 
Maryland.......... 456,761| 265,526// 73,2 1,432 9,465) 78,206) 569/ 2,498] 191,237] 90,965) 66,974) 1,656} 12,567 17,828 | S54} 6% tivit 
Dist. of Columbie./ 170,888) 149,929 95,428 | 96| 17,679) 35, 333] e9| 1,366 20,959] 15,472 918) 600 1,407] 2,256 22 « 
Virginia.......... | 618, 663) 191,967] 201,235) 1,147 1,319] 26,375] 300) 1,591] 486,716) 213,268) 248,176! 1,428 20,067] 2,228 679, 8% evi 
West Virginia..... 432, oss} 65,337 50,675 359; 13,592 193 136 422| 366,696] 206,598) 43,607) 115,076 206 ms es2| m2 “ 
Worth Carolina.... 0,568 60,104 52,42} 1,393 2 4,937, 23 834| 710,466) 274,993| 414,384| 519} 16,262] 2,727 646| 1,319 ( 
South Carolina.... | ean iar) 13,623] 1,272) 414 83 1,705} 105) 206] 421,360) 162,731) 269,153) 688 9,797| 7,449 9% | 6.0 
DTdrescceccese | 728,589 50,025]} 37,739) 1,656 8,132 1,611} 200/ 685] 678,594] 266,327) 399,140) 22,289 6,029] 2,698) 1,223/ 1,08 
Plorida......... -| 498,279 16 ,069}) 2,677| 2,063 1,935 6,794) 1,475) 365 am 15,088) 270,407] 13,399) 22,894 77,726 | 79,375 3,422 5 

| | 

RAST SOUTH CENTRAL | 
Kentucky........+. 686 ,516 110,175} 99,775 439 8 , 066 ee7| 151 857} 576,361], 395,843) 145,193| 32,413/ 833 551 640| 868 P 
Tennessee......... | 709,927] 99,666) 79,696) ™o} 11,479 676| 267 968] 610,259) 315,529) 278,961) 11,943) 1,879] 1,096 1,148 929 Z 
NE cnsecieses | 649,082 34,475) 29,299] 1,096 2,782 355 152] 789/ 614,607] 227,545) 363,794) 17,685) 1,902] 2,293) 2, 208 1,004 
Missiseippi....... | 515,412 9,483 2,193} 2,699 4,042 364 109 77 505 , 929 53 233] 404,518) 44,337 44 1,638 | ? 659 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL : 
arkanees.......++. 482, 656 8,603} 2,459] 1,127 4,505 362! 83) 67| 474,053 28,271] 373,676) 66,147 2,774 1,566 763 8st 
Lowleiena......... | 577,962 13,™7 2,231} 1,282 6,388 2,890) 4% 82} 564,6151 40,002) 319,602) 161,766 6,566 | 33,128/ 2,327| 1,28 
Omleboma........+5 | $06,255 346% 2,697] 1,017) 29,662 303} 751] 552,561) 70,761] 232,210) 233,498 4,312] 7,667] 1,599/ 1,5 Sh 
Texas...... cases | 1,602,998 39,462 1,690] 2,962) 32,320 1,905) 676 509] 1,563,476) 42,528) 742,049) 655,972 2,170 | 92,526) $3,716, 4,5 ce 

i unus 

WOUNTALN | : lati 
Montana........ ‘ 156,551} 48,6 18,6%] 2,761) 21,770 1,150} 385 386} 111,435 52,671) 34,796) 18,038 4,326 12s} 1,029, 6 atio: 
Sasanaconcesee 136,412} 26,164 20,937} 3,1 33 | 843) 529) 625) 112,248) 52,959) 52,017 ™ 3,97 139] 2,895, 1,1% and 
ae 68,234 | 17,687 9,972 90 7,778) 425; 128 _ 50,947) 30,382 7,381 9,909 1,573 6 701 oe 
Coloredo,......... 909,953) 119,207 96 , 967 207| 18,206] 2,068] 296| 1,546] 190,746) 155,691) 18,443) 4,869 5,089 621) 4,266 2,767 prod 
New Mexico........ | 16,956 12,929 4,169 45 8,197 250) 69 99; 122,625) 25,157) 57,143) 17,665 2,677) 3,511/ 4,59 ¥ 
arizona....... ses | 128,807 9,980 1,095 378 6,5 1,954] 240 196] 115,827 5,150} 54,516] 19,654) 18,695/ 3,9@2] 13,109 1,28 Resic 
Diticencseséccees | 197,803; 45,592 % ,625 77| 10,060 296} 135 398 92,212] 78,968 8,387 2,791 $25 $1} 1,2” zi 
Diccicsccce : 32,101} 5,683 2,009 117! n 9,226) 162) 138 26 418 8,782 9,026) 196 6,171 ise} 1,6 az Vveloy 

| | ' 

PACIFIC : and 
Wasbington........ 526 ,433 187, 163)) 66,751) 37,302 2,986 67,606) 6,683) 3,668 339, 270) 37,679] 236,768) 1,450 47,762 548 | 11,066 4,008 have 
Oregos............| 390,479} 118,053 7,952] 56,016 5,861} 31,877/12,640| 1,707] 215,426/  5,901/ 183,625 2,052] 16,752 206| 4,675 1,78 
California........ | 2,076,528] 508,373} 12,978] 10,173] 420,651] $0,035) 5,604] 7,592 1,571,155) 27,454| 355,610] 957,571] 982,976] 90,876 | 95,376 21,69 _ 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Covers the field of Residential Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating, Sheet Metal Contracting 











iBC - ABP — Published Monthly 


thus, with restrictions on new home 
wuilding, these dealer-contractors are 
busy keeping the nation’s millions of 
warm air heated homes going. 
turther evidence of their current ac- 
wity is found in their reports on 
“rvicing existing heating plants: 
70 per cent are servicing oil 
burning furnaces 
9? per cent are servicing con- 
version oil burners 


4 per cent are servicing gas 
lurnaces 
72 per cent are servicing 
stokers 
Sheet metal contractors have been 
musually busy om industrial venti- 
ation and blow piping in war plants 
and on the manufacture of war 
produc { 
Residential air conditioning has de- 
veloped around the warm air furnace 
and AMERICAN ARTISAN readers 
have ins'alled hundreds of thousands 





READERS 





AMERICAN ARTISAN’S paid subscribers are classified as follows: 


residential air conditioning. 


fabricating problems. 


The key residential air conditioning, warm air heating and sheet 
metal contractors and dealers. 
been obtained through continuing field research, which seeks out 
and secures as paid subscribers those who are doing the large vol- 
ume in these various functional parts of the building industry. 


These contractors and dealers have 


Wholesalers and jobbers covering the field. 


Manufacturers of equipment flowing into consumption through the 
above named key contractors and dealers. 


Public utilities, particularly those who have been helping to promote 


Maintenance departments of industrial plants having sheet metal 








As evidence of their 


ing furnace products: 
130,000 
240,000 
370,000 
63,000 
50,000 


gravity 
fi repots 
grate bars 


of winter air conditioning or forced 
air jobs. They are the naturals, 
therefore, for the future development 
of residential cooling. 


These dealers and contractors are the 
ones who are going to have the or- 
ders for the new heating, the new air 
conditioning, the new sheet metal 
work, as well as for the backlog of 


replacements and modernization, 
when the war is over and present re- 
strictions on materials are lifted. 


They are in business now, in touch 
with plans of owners and builders. 
ready to go. 


EDITORIAL 


help its  dealer-contractors keep 
America’s millions of homes heated 
and do the sheet metal work neces- 
sary to the war effort. It is doing 
just that . . . interpreting the many 
government orders and regulations 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 North Michigan Avenue .jccring, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1943 


Also Publisher of 


current 
dealer-readers have reported to us that for fourth quarter necessary 
replacement needs among their customers they could use the follow- 


warn 


Piping & Air Conditioning” 





War has caused inevitable dislocations and mortalities among deal- 
ers, as it has in most dealer fields, but recent surveys show that 
better than two-thirds of the established key warm air heating, 
residential air conditioning and sheet metal dealer-contractors are 
in business, with every sign of continuing to weather the storm. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


activities, 


alr fturnaces 


grate rings or supports 


combustion sections 


and the thinking of men in Washing- 
ton; suggesting methods for getting 
more heat from less fuel; reporting 
applications of substitute materials; 
presenting data on the conversion of 
heating plants to other less scarce 
fuels; describing and _ illustrating 
steps and methods and kinds of fab- 
rication of sheet metal installations 
and products for war plants. 


ANNUAL DIRECTORY 
NUMBER 


A complete and accurate Directory 
of all manufacturers and products in 
the warm air heating and sheet metal 
field is a part of the January issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN every year. 
This carries listings of every product 
in the field with the names of all 
manufacturers making them; trade 
names, identified as to products and 
manufacturers; and complete ad- 
dresses of all manufacturers. 


COMPANY 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
37 
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Centrally Heated Dwelling Units in the United States in 1940 
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Heating and Venttlating 

















nelude omotive tokers or a substantial 
nber unit the ales of which were 
t dt t Department of Con 


Largely pioneered by the coal indus- 
try as a means of offsetting the com- 
petition of other fuels, small 
have created a rapidly growing mar- 
ket for coal. Stoker coal consumption 
is now running at the rate of approxi 
mately 32,000,000 tons annually, Coal- 
Heat reports. 

Stoker installations during 1942 in- 
creased consumption over 1941 by 2, 
860,000 tons. On Jan, 1, 1942, stokers 
No. 1 to No. 4, inclusive—those 
feeding under 1,200 pounds of coal per 
hour using 27,540,000 tons of 
coal annually. In 1942 consumption 
was 30,400,000 tons and in 1943, based 
on first-half figures, 32,000,000 tons. 

These figures do not include the coal 
used in Class No. 5 stokers—those feed- 
ing 1,201 pounds of coal or more pe. 
hour—nor locomotive stokers. Stoker 
coal consumption over a period of years 


stokers 


( lass 


were 


has not increased in the same propor- 
tion as stoker sales because the big 
increase in stoker sales has been in 
household sizes, which use compara- 


tively little coal in comparison to large 
units. For instance, Class No. 2 sto- 
kers (those feeding from 61 to 100 
pounds of coal per hour) burn five or 
six times as much coal as the average 
No. 1 unit—those feeding under 
60 pounds per hour, No. 3 
kers, on the average, are burning more 
than much the Class 
No, 2 
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class 
Class sto 
twice as coal as 
units 





Heating and Plumbing Suppliers 


Sales 
No (000) 
Wholesalers, merchants, 
SORE deat annenvuckeows . 2,225 $379,975 
Heating (including stoves 
ee 368 36,058 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- 
ment and supplies ...... 927 134,095 
Plumbing and heating 
(general line) .......... 675 185,102 
EP ME 65 6606secne ences 255 24,720 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches with stocks, total 519 251,633 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches without stocks, 
OO” Beer Per eee 210 41,789 
Manufacturers’ Agents (total) 512 
Plumbing and heating, 
PGES EO sicscecsces 23 2,855 
Heating (including stoves 
and ranges) ..... ghewnn 232 17,647 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- 
ment, and supplies , 115 21,396 
A GEE occccséccvedeces 142 11,302 


—1939 Census of Business 





Plumbing 


The vast construction of the past 
two years (cantonments, naval estab- 
lishments, factories, housing, etc.) has 
given the plumbing and heating con- 
tractor group an unprecedented vol- 
ume. While most of this construction 
has been completed, there still remains 
a substantial number of uncompleted 
projects carrying on throughout 1943, 
plus prospective new construction and 
remodeling resulting from changing 
war needs. . 

Additionally, the mass of deferred 
demand for plumbing and heating re- 
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pair and replacement services promises 


to keep the industry busy for the dura 
tion. In recognition of the importance 
of these services, plumbing and heat 
ing repair is one of the “essential” ir 
dustries as listed by the War Mar 
power Commission. 

The servicing of such equipment as 
oil burners, gas burners, stokers ané 
room coolers has fallen upon the regu 
larly established plumbing and heating 
contractor-dealer, as has also a larg 
share of the repair, maintenance an¢ 
change-over work in industrial estab- 
lishments and institutions. 

Before Pearl Harbor, there wa 
noted a distinct trend by plumbing ane 
heating contractor-dealers to broade! 
their lines to handle equipment cus 
tomarily believed to require merchant 
dising ability. The table below 1 
dicates this trend. 


Oil Burners 
Stokers 


Gas Heating . 

Warm Air Heating ° 

Summer Cooling 5.4 
The common denominator of practi 


ally all merchandising outlets is th 


fact that they are also handling lumt 
ing and heating. 

The wholesaler remains in fs 1@ 
portant position as supplier ‘o the 
great bulk of plumbing and ating 
contractor-dealers. The following tabu 


lation shows the extent to which the 


1943 
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The editors of INDUSTRIAL 


A Cc k no wle dgm CLE MARKETING acknowledge. 


with sincere appreciation, the 


assistance given in the prepara- 
tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 
plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 


nent data on their respective fields. 


In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 
Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 


or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 
relates to the buying and selling organization of each field, 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 
is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


the industry. 
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plumbing and heating wholesalers were 
handling “merchandised” equipment 
before Pearl Harbor. These whole- 
salers remain in business and will seek 
specialties and new lines as manufac- 
turing resumes. 
Per cent 
of Total 
Wholesalers 
Handling 
66.6 
ninbishnntehednes 50.2 

In August, 1943, the War Produc- 
tion Board—in recognition of plumbing 
and heating as an essential civilian 
industry—was_ allocating increased 
amounts of raw material for the manu- 
facture of important components of 
plumbing and heating systems. For 
example, production of low pressure 
cast iron boilers was permitted at 100 
per cent of a specified base period. 


Of outstanding current importance is 
the heating and plumbing industry’s 
contribution to fuel conservation. 
Realizing that 15 to 30 per cent of 
the fuel normally consumed for heating 
is wasted, the industry has launched 
a broad national program for recondi- 
tioning heating systems and bringing 
heating plants to top efficiency. 

Conservation through modernization 
of plumbing, heating and air condition- 
ing products is possible because new 
products have been developed and 
others have been streamlined to reach 
new peaks of efficiency. Any building 
in the United States, fifteen years or 
older, which has not been modernized 
with the plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning products available today, 
is a serious cause of waste. It wastes 
manpower and fuels and is a potential, 
if not an actual, cause of reduced 
standards of living and production. 
Modernization of the mechanical fea- 
tures of these old buildings is insepara- 
ble from true conservation. 

Conservation is more than the mere 
repair or replacement of equipment 
which may have become inefficient and, 
therefore wasteful through long usage. 
Dozens of new and improved products 
are thought of which are more sparing 
in the use of materials, power and fuels 
than the models which preceded them. 
For example: New flushing devices 
which use less water than was formerly 
employed; new radiators and con- 
vectors which require for their manu- 
facture only a fraction of the metal 
necessary formerly to provide the same 
output of heat; new and smaller boil- 
ers doing a better job; new pumps 
which use less electricity; pumps which 
permit quick-responding heating sys- 
tems and which require small sizes and 
amounts of piping, etc. 

Exceptional opportunities in the ru- 
ral market face the plumbing and heat- 
ing contractor as a result of expanding 
production quotas of electric water sys- 
tems—the heart of the rural plumbing 
system. Rural plumbing and heating 
provides potentially a vast postwar 
market. Plumbing and heating con- 
tractors are preparing for this market 
now by selling the electric water sys- 
tems which later will supply water for 
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Stokers 











Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
Dealers, 1939 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


We Be. cccccccccccccsceces 4,262 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
—Census of Business 
Independent dealers reporting to the Bu- 
reau of the Census had a 5 per cent gain 
in business in 1940; a 24 per cent gain for 
1941 and a 19 per cent gain for the first 
half of 1942. 


$102,404 








and __boiler-and- 


complete plumbing 
radiator heating on the farm. 
Despite curtailment of production 
of plumbing and heating supplies and 
the plumbing and heating freeze order 


prohibiting sale of new equipment 
which did not carry a priority rating 
of a A-10 or better, Domestic Engi- 
neering estimates that 1942 volume 
exceeded the billion-dollar mark. It 
placed 1942 installations at $1,255,821,- 
000, the largest year in the industry’s 
history except 1941. 

The same authority reported that the 
war has resulted in a concentration of 
business until in 1943 35.3 per cent of 
the contractors were doing 90 per cent 
of the business. 


Sheet Metal Working 


In addition to its prominent position 
in the warm air heating and air condi- 
tioning industries, sheet metal working 
comprises a variety of other operations 
which are summarized by American 
Artisan as follows: 


Architectural sheet metal work. 

Manufacture and installation of sky- 
lights. 

Fabrication of marquise, 
hoods, etc. 

Ventilation, both gravity and fan. 


canopies, 
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Blow piping, including dust collect. 
ing systems, exhaust systems, fume re. 
moval, material collecting. 

Fire door, tin-clad door, kalameip 
door manufacture and erection. 

Hollow metal door manufacture. 

Restaurant, kitchen and hotel! steam. 
table equipment manufacture and erer. 
tion. 

Manufacture and sale of meta] spe 
cialties. 

Metal buildings, Roofing. 

Briefly described, says Sheet Meta! 
Worker, sheet metal work comprises 
the fabrication, assembly, erection and 
installation of sheet metal (usually de. 
fined as 10 gage and lighter) in, on 
and around buildings and used in in. 
dustry. The shop owner is a merchant 
contractor, in that practically all mer. 
chandise he purchases for resale is not 
resold as is, but as part of an installa. 
tion or application requiring fabricat. 
ing operations. Examples _ include 
warm air furnaces and accessories, 
stokers, oil and gas burners, registers 
and grilles, controls, humidifiers, sheet 
iron and steel, including stainless, lead, 
copper, zinc, Monel, etc., roof ventila- 
tors, fans, blowers, prefabricated ducts 
and fittings, blower fittings, rings and 
flanges, stove pipe, formed and rolled 
roofing, leader and gutter, paints, etc 
In addition, he purchases shop and op- 
erating equipment and supplies, such 
as solder and soldering equipment, 
welding equipment and supplies, tools 
and machines, scaffolding, ladders, auto- 
mobiles and trucks, furnace cleaners, 
etc. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures in- 
cluded 1,262 establishments engaged in 
sheet metal work which produced proé- 
ucts valued at $137,341,000. A break- 
down of the production of this indus 
try is given as follows: 

SHEET METAL MFRS., 


1939 


Gutters, downspouts, cornices, 
tilators, etc. 

Culverts, flumes, irrigation pipe, etc 

Stove and furnace pipe and flue, and 
air ducts 

Tanks and bins 

Pans, vats and stills............ . 4 

Portable steel buildings 

Sheet-metal products not specific- _ - 
ally classified . 53,284 


The Census of Manufactures shows 
the following breakdown of production 
of warm air furnaces: 


WARM AIR FURNACES 
1939 1937 
(Th »usands) 


$38,197 


17,200 


21,754 
. 11,704 
3,847 


Warm air furnaces, parts, 
and registers, total value .$38,225 
Warm air furnaces: 
Number reported: 
Number 
Value 
Number not reported, 
value 
Parts and registers 
Assembled from purchased 50 
parts $2 $ 1,60 
The Current Statistical Service, Bu- 
reau of the Census, reported 1942 oF 
ders for warm-air furnaces anc — 
air-conditioning units to be 225,71 
valued at $24,294,000. This represen 
ed a decline of 56 per cent from 194! 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces o! marke 
data information are available withow® \\ 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertise™®,,; 


194 ENDY 


332 
$25,029 


$1,837 


6,442 
: $9,679 
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and agency executives. They may be ob- 
igined through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


How the War Has Industrialized the 
Market for Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Products 
This loose-leaf analysis by Heating 

and Ventilating shows the part played 
by air conditioning in both war and 
non-war industries, with a detailed list 
of processes in which air treatment is 
essential. 

How to Prove the Value of Your Busi- 
ness Paper Advertising in Terms of 
Dollars and Cents. 

This booklet presents a formula 
whereby an advertiser may compute 

n dollars and cents the service value 
f his advertising in a business paper 
reaching present customers, com- 

netitors’ customers, other immediate 

prospects, and other future prospects. 

The application of the formula to an 

actual advertiser is detailed step by 

step and the results for seventeen 
others are given. Published by 

Domestic Engineering. 

The New Market Challenge 
In this folder, Heating and Venti- 
ating discusses both the present and 

post-war pattern and suggests methods 
finsuring post-war prosperity. 

Heating and Ventilating’s Market Data 
This publication has issued a number 
f data sheets based primarily on the 

1940 Census of Housing: 46a, How 
lwellings in the United States are 

heated; 46b, Kind of fuel used, by 

states; 47, Heating and ventilating 

equipment statistics, by years; 48, 
{utomatic heating equipment data, 

1929-42: 49a and 49b, Air conditioning 
nstallations, by type and region. 


Associations 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Assn., Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Society of Heating and 
‘entilating Engineers, 51 Madison 
e, New York. 

Distillate Burner Mfrs. Assn., 17 
illow St., Lynn, Mass. 

Heating, Piping and Air Condition- 
ng Contractors National Assn., 1250 
sixth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Sheet Metal and 
ulled Contractors of the U. S., 412 N. 
leott St., Chicago. 


Publications 
(Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


Air ¢ onditioning and Refrigeration 
ews, 
See 


ERATING INDUSTRIES. ) 
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American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 


\cag iblished by Keeney Pub. Co 
Ts re ential air conditioning, warm 
heat and sheet metal contract- 
: Est 880. Subscription, $2 Trim 
so &X ». Type page, 7x10. Published 
F close Ist. N. I. A. A. state- 

a f lest. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ty 6,742; (gross), 7,323. Con 
rs 1% jobbers, 5%; manufactur- 
~ ic utilities, 1%; others, 9% 
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National Sheet Metal, Roofing, Heat- 


Conditioning Contractors 


‘arm Air Heating and Air 


Conditioning 145 Public Square, 


30 Rockefeller 


Wacker Drive, 
Assn., 307 N. Michigan 
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lation (Publisher’s Statement), 10,000 
Minimum space, one page. Rates—One 
page, $155; 2 pages, $145; 4 pages, $130; 
8 pages, $100; 12 pages, $90. Color rate, 
$20; $10, 8 pages or more; bleed rate, no 
extra charge. 





Coal-Heat, 20 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago. 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
10%44x13%. Type page, 9x12. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts. 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,814. Flat rates—1 page, 
$100; % page, $50; 4% page, $25. 

Standard color, $25; bleed, $12. 
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Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Domestic Engi- 
neering Pubs, Est. 1889. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published list. Forms close 25th. N. I. 
A. A, statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 11,969; (gross), 
13,708. Plumbing and heating contrac- 
tors, 53%: plumbing contractors, 6%: 
heating contractors, 5%; wholesalers 
and their salesmen, 15%; others, 21% 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 
6 250.00 140.00 80.00 
12 225.00 125.00 70.00 


Color—Standard red or orange, $45 per 

page extra; all other colors, two pages 

or less, $90 extra; bleed, 10% extra. 
For additional data see page 33. 


Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory, 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Domestic Engineering Pubs. Est. 1923. 
Price, $7.50. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Jan. 1. Forms close Nov. 5th. Mid-year 
supplement, July 15. Forms close July 
Ist. Catalog service available any time 
Agency discounts, 0-2. tates, catalog- 
directory 1 page, $170; 2 pages, $150 
per page; 4 pages, $135 per page; 8&8 
pages, $95 per page; 10 pages, $85 per 
page; 12 pages, $75 per page; 14 pages, 


$68 per page. Mid-year supplement 
available only to users of annual Cata 
log Directory edition tates on request 


Standard color, $67.50 first page; add'l 
PRee é.. $11.25 


ee 

CCA) 
Fueloil & Oil Heat, 232 Madison Ave 
New York Published by Heating Pub- 
lishers, Inc Est. 1922. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published 28th 
preceding. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Oct. 1942), 11,- 
575; (gross), 12,157. Oilheating and air 
conditioning dealers and _ distributors, 
89%: mfrs., 8%; others, 3%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $233.00 $170.00 $138.00 
6 204.00 152.00 118.00 
12 180.00 133.00 106.00 


Standard color, $30 per page; bleed, $15 


Fuel Oil News, “4217 ‘Hudson Blvd., Bay- 
onne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
10x15. Published list and 15th. Forms 


close 23rd and 8th. Agency discount, 

15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 

ment), 11,125 Rates 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $200.00 $105.00 
13 275.00 175.00 95.00 
26 250.00 150.00 85.00 


Heating & Ventilating, 148 Lafayette St... 
New York. Published by The Industrial 
Press. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist Forms close 20th. N. I. A. A. state 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 9,442; (gross), 11,391. En- 
gzineers and architects, 7%: contractors, 
15%; federal, state and city, 9%; utili 


ties, 6%; industrial, 21%; buildings, 8%: 

mfrs. and their employes and agents, 

21%; dealers and wholesalers, 4%: 

others, 9%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
6 180.00 105.00 55.00 
12 150.00 90.00 52.50 


Standard color rate, $30; bleed rate, $20 
For additional data see page 35. 


Heating & Ventilating Buyers’ Direec- 
tory, 146 Lafayette St.. New York. Pub 
lished by The Industrial Press. Con 

trolled. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page. 
1%x6%. Published Sept. 15th Forms 
close Aug. 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 10 
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Standard color 0 e¢ 0 Ss 9% ; scri i : T 
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Published by Plumbing & Heating Pub. Gireylation (Publisher's Statem: . 15-0 S 
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1% pages in year. xen 240.00 CABO) Published by J. B. Reeves & 8 Est 
3 pages in year 220.00 1920, Subscription, $2. Trim size, &\y sto 
6 pages in year ‘ . 200.00 Piumbing and Heating Journal, 45 W 11%. 1 ype page, 7x10. Published 25t . 
¥ pages in year : ~.++ 185.00 {5th St., New York, 17, N. Y. Published preceding. _Forms close 20th Agency @ Ue! 
12 pages in year..... cece. 170.00 by Edwin A. Scott. Est. 1881. Subscrip- discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's § mo 
Color—Standard red, $35 per page add'l; tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, Statement), 3,856. Rates— the 
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Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page CANADA 9 
Guide, 51 Madison Ave., New York. Pub- 1 $270.00 $155.00 $ 85.00 — —~— a ——_— —~ 
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The liquor industry was living on in- 
yentories in 1943. While war caused 
jiversion of manufacturing facilities to 
production of alcohol for the govern- 
ment, liquor consumption increased, 


though higher prices accounted to some 
extent for larger dollar sales. 

According to 407 package liquor 
stores reporting to the Bureau of the 
Census, sales during the first four 
months of 1943 were 80 per cent above 
the 1939 level. 

Liquor Publications, Inc., gives the 
following production figures for the 11 
months ending May 31, 1943: Whisky, 
19,529,700 gallons, a loss of 83 per 
cent; gin, 1,449,100 gallons, a loss of 
7l per cent; rum, 2,080,300 gallons, a 
loss of 3 per cent; brandy, 16,298,800 
gallons, a loss of 44 per cent. Total 
production was 39,358,000 gallons, a 
loss of 74 per cent. 

As a result, the industry adopted a 
voluntary rationing plan for distribu- 
tion of available supplies. Stocks of 
lomestic whisky on hand in April, 1942, 
were 437,398,000 gallons. 

The 1939 Census of Distribution re- 
ported 135,600 drinking places, with 
sales of $1,385,032,000. Drinking places 
with meals numbered 82,310, and had 
sales of $967,736,000. Those without 
meals numbered 53,284, with sales of 
$417,296,000. In addition, 19,136 liquor 
stores had sales of $586,351,000. About 
one-half of the country’s 170,000 eating 
places also dispense liquor. 

The census gave this commodity 
wreakdown of drinking places with an- 
nual sales of $20,000 or more: Beer, 
wine and liquors, 77.4 per cent; meals, 
16.4 per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobac- 


0, 3.7 per cent; candy, soft drinks, 
ete, 1.2 per cent; other, 1.3 per cent. 
Volume of liquor stores with sales 


f $20,000 and over was divided as fol- 
ows: Liquors and other spirits, 84.1 
per cent; wines, 8.6 per cent; beer and 
ale, 5.0 per cent; cigars, tobacco, 0.4 


per cent; other, 0.9 per cent. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 135 producers of distilled 
iquors with products valued at $56,- 
30,000; 148 manufacturers of recti- 
ted and blended liquors, $49,144,000, 
and 301 wine makers, $32,782,000. 
The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported it corn and bourbon whisky 
ccounted for 74.1 per cent of all 
whisky produced, both in quantity and 
Yatue. The former was 64,446,000 
proof gallons, the latter $30,868,000. 
Rye pro‘uction was 22,440,000 proof 
kallons, valued at $10,747,000. Both 
gures present 25.8 per cent of 
whisky duction. 

Total ‘39 whisky production was 
50,994 ,0 proof gallons, worth $41,- 
158,000 the plant. 

Other ‘39 production included the 
dllowin, Brandy, 16,322,000 proof 
NDUST 





Primary Liquor Outlets and Sales in 1939 


Drinking Places Package Stores Total- 
No. of Sales No. of Sales % of All 
State Est. (000) Est (000) Retail Sales 

Alabama 551 $ 4,856 69 $ 9,120 3.20 
asic adke geaadaded ee wen 493 6,449 42 784 4.46 
pS Peer 976 3,572 483 6,344 3.32 
Ce, wvceenseseaedes eaees 7,876 92,918 2,775 38,017 4.10 
ED a od oa ee a eign 856 10,036 369 5,206 3.72 
Connecticut 1,734 15,125 1,012 17,554 4.55 
PRE wsccseces ‘a 222 3,101 79 1,596 4.26 
Dist. of Columbia......... 76 1,735 249 11,923 3.39 
Pe jected ck ess hows eeee-esee 2,077 17,347 353 5,999 3.79 
DE” ~kbs cesdedeuanneaee aes 590 3,156 480 6,982 1.62 
DE dik¢ etna tutes ee sebikin Ghee 674 6,083 126 3,698 5.56 
DE sch theacdeeseouerasness 14,391 116,666 837 22,302 4.86 
i siccveucween 2,510 31,276 464 5,717 3.46 
EE eee rere 3,165 29,22 198 11,625 4.96 
SE -cawetaeoce 1,508 7,964 .ss ay 1.68 
PT -<.sccecdnat esas ee nes 1,620 13,416 456 7,695 4.05 
: cciseuse see ee ee 2,435 18,879 221 2,797 4.45 
MEE. cc cecscccocesocceseendces 433 3,413 71 5,600 3.20 
DE, thi écen shecawesienaeee 2,995 27,478 192 4,712 5.19 
os cpetasbeense 2,708 42,837 950 29,216 4.15 
OO Perr 5,945 66,013 561 27,488 5.13 
ee rrr errr 5,010 55,906 487 12,298 6.70 
DE C6eciceeenhenae 364 1,364 ' ons 0.48 
DEE oec0cedoteseueseeedens 4,258 31,197 335 7,320 3.49 
a og gd gale gine ae ae eee 1,077 15,502 178 5,584 9.49 
DEE fbb accecovandceeence 1,477 14,486 348 5,111 4.93 
etek dk cag uewaninenae ta 430 5,394 20 235 9.10 
New Hampshire ...........-. 166 1,658 34 3,882 3.02 
SE WED oc cceascasessccans 7,773 84,625 660 16,049 6.37 
DOO EOD ccvococscesesoues 486 4,071 94 831 3.89 
De. SEE acon dno0s0uebneoeen 12,850 211,448 1,948 78,247 5.19 
SOG CPOE cc ccccccccens 535 2,279 90 5,747 1,26 
SEE EOMOU sectccccecaven 1,026 9,859 150 1,777 7.45 
CD. ateaedetnecadsvaneaneusnena 8,909 107,901 628 47,920 6.38 
CRIBMOUME, cccccccccesccecs 1,285 7,545 — sane 1,47 
Rr rrr. rt 1,036 10,574 207 9,110 4.45 
PORMERGRTER, sc ccccccccescesnes 12,548 127,956 655 76,940 6.53 
Pe . cccuceeensabwae 859 9,299 219 3,472 4.64 
Bamt CROCE .ccccceccccnns 347 1,224 477 8,242 2.84 
Pn BED cidecscasieensee 885 7,073 251 3,121 6.01 
— .. cedénaneaeeukaes 968 4,296 284 4,107 1.38 
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Wyoming ......... . . 341 4,214 19 470 6.06 
United States 135,594 $1,385,032 19,136 $586,351 4.68 
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gallons, $6,556,000; rum, 1,362,000 gal- 
lons, $531,000; gin, 12,338,000 gallons, 
$4,490,000; distillers’ grains, 269,070,- 
000 pounds, $3,033,000; other distilled 
spirits, 17,139,000 gallons, $4,762,000. 

Illinois led in production of all 
whisky, with 18,916,000 gallons, valued 
at $7,154,000. Indiana was second and 
Maryland third. Kentucky led in pro- 
duction of corn and bourbon whisky, 
with 35,810,000 gallons, valued at $18,- 
784,000. Maryland was the largest pro- 
ducer of rye. 

Consumption of materials included 
corn, $8,839,000; barley, $177,000; rye, 
$3,225,000; wheat, $30,000; other 
grains, $35,000; malt, $3,547,000; fruits, 
$299,000; molasses, $585,000; cider, 
$113,000; wine, $204,000; malt extract 
and other materials, $1,221,000. 

Exports of distilled spirits for 1940 
were as follows: Rum, 6,000 proof gal- 
lons, $6,400; whisky, 262,000 gallons, 
$262,000; other, 9,000 gallons, $29,000. 
Imports flowed in to the extent of 
$46,800,000 whisky accounting for $38,- 
694,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
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consumption of materials in production 
of rectified or blended whisky as fol- 
lows in 1939: Alcohol, $7,802,000; 
whisky, $15,003,000; brandy, $386,000; 
rum, $218,000; gin, $436,000; wine, 
$738,000; fruit juice, $107,000; sugar, 
$178,000; other, $244,000. 

Production of such liquors in 1939 
amounted to 39,684,000 proof gallons, 
valued at $41,961,000. Of this, 35,- 
613,000 proof gallons, worth $37,301, 
000, or 88.9 per cent of the value of 
all such liquors, was whisky. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
the following 1939 expenditures for 
plant and equipment: Distilled liquors 
industry, $4,166,300; rectified or blended 
liquor industry, $1,027,415; wine in- 
dustry, $1,299,500. 

Typical distillery equipment includes 
water softeners, grain elevators, con- 
veyors, scales, agitators, attrition mills, 
tanks, condensers, heat exchangers, al- 
cohol stills, water stills, piping, speed 
reducers, evaporators, feed dryers, bag- 
ging machines, pumps, bottling equip- 
ment, labeling machines, pipes and fit- 
tings, stokers, steam boilers, power 
plants, and fermenters. 
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Wine 


The industry’s promotion, coupled 
with reduction of exports, has given 
considerable stimulus to wine produc- 
tion. In 1939, 82,309,000 gallons were 
produced, the value being $26,826,000. 
Still wine, including Vermouth, ac- 
counted for 81,976,000 gallons and $26,- 
216,000. The figures for sparkling wine 
were 333,000 gallons and $610,000. The 
number of wineries reporting bottling 
operations was 102. They bottled 11,- 
151,000 gallons, the value, exclusive of 
internal revenue taxes, being $7,904,- 
000. These figures do not include sub- 
standard wines used in the manufac- 
ture of other alcoholic beverages. 

Consumption of materials in 1939 
included the following: Brandy, $3,897,- 
000; wine, $1,587,000; fruit juices, 
$184,000; sugar, $750,000; grapes, 
$9,212,000; all other fruits, $673,000; 
alcohol and other materials, $147,000. 

California is the heart of the wine 
industry. In 1939 it had 165 establish- 
ments with production of 71,730,000 
gallons valued at $18,779,000. 

Winery operations today, in addition 
to such processes as refrigeration, pas- 
teurization, pressure filtration, modern 
bottling methods, efficient material han- 
dling, exact laboratory control and tem- 
perature control, include the recent de- 
velopment by the Roma Wine Company 
of American wine yeast cultures. 

These cultured yeasts are held to 
produce cleaner and faster fermenta- 
tion, more uniform quality and better- 
balanced wines than the uncultured 
yeasts which exist in the dusk-like 
“bloom” on the skins of grapes. 

The investment in wineries and vine- 
yards is in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000,000. Planting of new vineyards has 
continued from year to year. Total 








American grape acreage is now well in 
excess of 600,000 acres. Active man- 
agement of practically all wineries, 
large and small, rests with principal 
owners. Equipment is almost always 
purchased by the owner. : 

In addition to their purchases of im- 
mediate supplies and equipment, wine- 
ries are large buyers of fence, fer- 
tilizer, spray, sulphur, and tractors for 
vineyards; tank linings, roofing, cement 
and paint for building construction; 
tanks, mixing machines, motors, plat- 
form scales, pumps, refrigeration equip- 
ment for winery equipment; conveyors, 
corking machines, labeling machines, 
ete., for packaging departments; boil- 
ers, valves and fittings, gas and oil 
burners, etc., for power plant equip- 
ment; trucks and tires; chemicals, 
yeast culture, sulphur dioxide gas, etc., 
for winery supplies; and packaging 
supplies, ranging from barrels and bot- 
tles to nailing machines and fiber cases. 


Associations 


Associated Vintners of the Middle 
West, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Distilled Spirits Institute, 1137 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

League of Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Alcoholic 
Beverage Importers, Inc., National 
Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Institute of Wine and Spirit 
Distributors, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

National Retail Liquor Package 
Stores Association, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

National Wholesale Liquor 
Assn., 41 Portland St., Boston. 

Wine Institute, 85 Second St., 
Francisco. 


Dealers 


San 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


A buying force of 1,500,000 trucks, buses, taxicabs and 

other commercial vehicles, serviced and repaired in their 

own fleet shops .. . active day and night... with an 

annual mileage travel of more than twenty-five billion 
miles ... reached by 
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Federal, state, county and city Food products 

Bakeries Laundries and dry cleaners 

Bottlers and brewers Manufacturers 

Bus and transportation Meat packers, fish 

Building and construction Newspapers, publishers, outdoor advertising 
Coal and ice Petroleum products 

Dairies Public utilities 

Department stores, parcel delivery Trucking and transfer 
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Automotive Industry 


See also Oil, Petroleum: Transit Industry) 


The country’s largest industry was 
wen larger in war than in peace, ac- 
ording to Automotive and Aviation 
Industries. At the close of 1942, wage 
arners in automotive plants producing 
var goods numbered 698,000, more than 
were employed in normal times. By 
December, 1942, the industry was pro- 
jyeing at the annual rate of 7 billion 
illars. Actual production during the 
vear was just under 5 billion. 


About 36 per cent of 1942 production 

was military vehicles and parts. Ajr- 
“aft, engines and parts accounted for 
29 per cent; tanks and parts, 12.5 per 
ent; marine equipment, 8.0 per cent; 
suns, 8.0 per cent; ammunition, 3.5 per 
sent; all other, 3.0 per cent. 


Dealer Mortality 


Automotive manufacturers 

strenuous efforts to keep their dealer 
ganizations alive during the war, with 
some success. It is generally estimated 
that mortality during the first year of 
the war was only 10 per cent. In 1943, 
however, the business demise of vari- 
us types of dealers tended to ac 
elerate. 


made 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 

ed 40,589 dealers in new and used cars. 
In June, 1943, the direct mail division 
ff the Chilton Company had a list of 
4.270 “car and truck dealers.” If these 
lassifications are comparable, the de- 
line was 6,319, or 15.6 per cent. 


ro 
> 


In the state of Iowa, 12,7: 
tive dealers of various types paid sales 
taxes i! 19389. The number in 
later 1940, 13,774; 
June, 1941, 1942, 12,060; 
December, 1942, 10,490. 

The 1989 Census of Business report- 
1 61,574 automotive repair shops of 
various kinds, exclusive of tire repairs. 
in June, 1943, the Chilton Company had 
a list 13,540 “independent repair 
shops.” This indicated a possible loss 
f 18,034, or 29.3 per cent. 

The Chilton Company’s 
follows: 


7 automo- 
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was June, 
13,227; June, 


years, 


1945 count 
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Raw Materials Used in the 
Automotive Industry in 1939 


Amount Per cent 
used total 
in mfg. pro- 
and repairs duction 
Steel* . ere 5,993,590 18.1 
Iron, malleable (tons) 000 51.0 
Rubber, crude (long 
tons) . 
Plate glass (sq 117, 
Leather, upholstery (sq 
ft.) = ikea eat ad 27,077,000 
Aluminum (tons) . 21,000 
Copper (tons) ‘ 110,000 
Tin (tons) ... ‘ 10.000 
Lead (tons) 228,000 
Zine (tons) 76,000 
Nickel (pounds) 000,000 
Cotton (bales) ..... 734,147 
Lumber, hardwood (bd 
ft.) or 000,000 
Lumber, softwood (bd. 
ft.) a hue head 000,000 
Cloth, upholstery (yds.) 120,000 ; 
Glycerine (pounds) 5 200,000 12.1 
Gasoline (gallons) , 766,513 9.0 
Antifreeze solutions 
(gallons) eas 
*Figures from Steel 
—A Manufacturers 


3,600 80. 
,000 75 


33,000,000 100.0 


itomobile Association, 





Missouri 
Montana 20 
Nebraska vb60 
Nevada ... 70 
New Hampshire 190 
New Jersey 910 
New Mexico 140 
New York eT 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Dakota 

Tennessee 

‘TeXas 

tal 


South 


United States manufactured 4,- 
cars and trucks in 1941, to ac- 
count for 94.3 per cent of world pro- 
duction. Canada produced 270,431 
cars and trucks, 5.3 per cent of world 
Only 25,150 vehicles were 
these two coun- 
Automotive News. 


The 
838,561 


production. 
produced outside of 


tries, according to 


Production of passenger cars in the 
United States in 1941 was 3,744,300, 
a gain of 8.3 per cent over 1940. The 
average number of wage earners em- 
ployed in automobile and body plants 
was 513,000. They were paid $1,059,- 
000,000. Automobile manufacturers 
paid excise taxes of $537,500,000, while 
the owners of the 34,382,167 motor ve- 
hicles registered in the United States 
paid another $1,981,000,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
total production of motor vehicles dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1942 to be 466,- 
905, compared with 1,494,334 during 
the 1941 quarter, a loss of 69 per cent. 


The following figures from the 1939 
5, 1943 


Census of Manufactures are the most 
detailed available for one of the last 
normal years to be enjoyed for some 
time. 


The largest segment of this industry 
is motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies, 
parts and accessories. There were 1,- 
054 establishments in this division in 
1939. They had 397,537 wage earners 
who were paid $644,905,000. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$2,720,561,000; value of products, $4,- 
039,931,000; value added by manufac- 
ture, $1,319,370,000; horsepower of 


‘ieid) 


prime movers, 853,672. 


The other division of 
was automobile trailers 
ment to passenger cars. There were 
79 establishments with 1,426 wage 
earners who had wages of $1,501,000. 
Cost of materials, etc., was $4,835,000; 
value of products, $7,942,000; value 
added by manufacture, $3,107,000. 


the industry 
for attach- 


If these two’ divisions were combined 
and to the total were added subsidiary 
plants of motor vehicle manufacturers 
classified in other industries, but allied 
with automobile operations, the result 
would be as follows: Number of estab- 
lishments, 1,181; total number of per- 
sons, 491,952; salaries and wages, $842,- 
879,000; cost of materials, etc., $2,825,- 
746,000; value of products, $4,256,462.- 
000; value added by manufacture, 
$1,430,717,000. 


Production in 1939 divided into 


these main classes: 


was 


Value 
Sco) 
chassis 15,2 


trucks 


Votor vehicles and 

Trailers for motor 
truck tractors 

Motor vehicle 
vehicle parts 


and 


bodies and motor 


», 776,404 


Motor vehicles and chassis included 
the following: 2,824,203 passenger cars, 
including taxicabs, $1,799,503,000; 440,- 
762 commercial type vehicles, including 
commercial cars and trucks, motor 
buses, truck tractors and other com- 
mercial vehicles, $303,687,000; 2,840 
ambulances, hearses and undertakers’ 
wagons, $6,428,000; 955 pieces of fire 
department apparatus, $5,696,000; 21,- 
227 passenger chassis, $6,807,000; 234,- 
844 commercial chassis, including bus 
chassis, $153,134,000. Of production of 
trailers 26,179 were reported by value 
($28,034,000) and $550,206 was the 
value of a small, but unidentified ad- 
ditional number. Production included 
1,514 motor truck trailers (supported 
entirely on own wheels), $1,695,000; 
23,707 semi-trailers, $25,786,000; motor 
truck trailers and semi-trailers not re- 
ported as to kind or number, $485,000; 
399 chassis for motor truck trailers and 
semi-trailers, $430,000; 559 splicers’ 
tool carts and pole trailers, $123,000. 
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Automotive-Retail Census of Distribution—19:339! 








MOTOR VEHICLE ACCESSORY, 
DEALERS— USED-CAR TIRE, BATTERY | OTHER TOTAL FILLING 
NEW AND TRADE-IN DEALERS DEALERS AUTOMOTIVE + AUTOMOTIVE i} STATIONS 
cael ‘ a pear °° oo % Per | ; ’ 
STATE © of | Got | | %of | Cent 
“> of State State State of Total 
State Auto- Auto- | | Auto- u.s. | 
Auto- | motive motive | | motive Auto- 
No.of Sales motive No.of Sales Sales No.of Sales (| Sales |No.of Sales | Sales No.of Sales motive || No.of Sales 
Stores (add 000) Sales |Stores| (add 000) | Total (Stores| (add 000) | Total (Stores| (add 000) Total |Stores| (add 000) Sales || Stores add 00 
w , | ; ie . , = | Gy | or ame | : . | in ‘4 
Alabama 357, $64,335 89.90 42 $746, 1.04 193 $6,339 8.86 | 1 $145 .20 603, $71,565) 1.29 || 3,750 $34,2% 
Arizona 126 20,815 88.60 33 286; 1.22 | 59 2,392; 10.18 2 220 23,493 -42 || 1,196 15,484 
Arkansas 335 47,324 90.36 34 852 1.63 | 182 4,198 8.01 | 2 553 52,374 -94 || 3,037 26,06) 
California 1, 766 365,997, 81.15 979 32,957 7.31 | 1,550 48,502) 10.76 | 118 3,535 -78 | 4,413, 450,991; 8.13 || 15,218 242, 1% 
Co!orado 414 54,935 86.73 136 2,358 3.72 273 5,921 9.35 9 124 .20 832 63,338 1.14 || 3,109 35, 106 
Connecticut 44) 73,481, 84.96 157 2,457 2.84 281 10,314 11.9? 19 239 -28 898 86, 491 1.56 2,930 42.2% 
Delaware 64 14,451 90.29 16 254 1.59 37 1,300 8.12 2 119 16,005 .29 640 8, 390 
Dist. of Col. 68 40,478 88.28 16 819 1.79 56 4,231 9.23 | 5 322 .70 145 45,850 -83 | 495 18,163 
Florida 439 84,447, 82.45 133 6,211 6.06 242 11,118 10.85 27) 647 .64 841 102,423 1.85 || 4,653 51,064 
Georgia 535 81,381 88.26 96 1,682 1.83 274 5 9.57 11) 311 34 916 92,202 1.66 5,054 49, 350 
Idaho 234 28,364 91.90 16 294 .95 82 2,171 7.03 4 38 .12 336 30,867 56 1,361 16, 443 
Iinois 2,092 308,126 89.05 334 10,284 2.97 | 1,024 546 7.67 52 1,074 .31 | 3,502 346,030, 6.24 || 12,096 158.14 
indiana 1, 165 138,793, 86.42 174 3,955 2.46 658 17,451 10.87 4 396 -25 | 2,031 160,595 2.90 8,252 88,916 
lowa 1,224 109,711, 89.05 112 2,301 1.87 664 11,009 8.94 25 170 -14 | 2,025 123,191 2.22 6,967 72,058 
Kansas 838 68.274 85 46 137 1,974 2.47 635 9,591; 12.01 10 50 -06 | 1,620 79,889 1.44 5,726 49, 592 
Kentucky 529 64,667, 88.53 61 1,257 1.73 245 7,056 9.66 4 62 .08 839 73,042 1.32 3,540 33,83 
Louisiana 331 62,212, 85.27 58 3,678 5.04 173 6,529 8.95 — 16 537 .74 578 72,956 1.31 || 2,721 30,78) 
Maire 304 34,681 90.07 61 967 2.51 143 2,679 6.96 21 179 -46 529 38, 506 .69 2,173 21,421 
Maryland 376 67,919 87.77 89 2,466 3.19 185 6,697, 8.65 1 302 .39 661 77,384 1.40 2,255 30,44 
Massachusetts 939 154,780 86.60 166 3,793 2.12 515 19,798 11.08 28 365 -20 | 1,648 178,736 3.22 5,745 84,500 
Michigan 1,493 236,481 85.01 438 17,163 6.17 727 23,152 8.32 69 1,374 -50 | 2,727 278,170 5.02 | 10,941 140,975 
Minnesota 1,124 113,049 89.80 123 3,589 2.85 435 8,951 7.11 | 22 308 .24 | 1,704 125,897 2.27 6,692 78,518 
Mississippi 349 44,117 91.81 7 333 .69 163 3,605 7.50 2 521 48,055 .87 2,203 23, 674 
Missouri 970 129,523 85.56 292 6,986 4.62 693 14,070 9.29 20 799 -53 | 1,975 151,378 2.73 9,499 82,088 
Montana 275 33,949 92.82 15 309 .84 77 2,271 6.21 3 46 .13 370 36,575 .66 1,349 19,685 
Nebraska 550 48,817 86.66 63 1,278 2.27 303 6,212, 11.03 5 23 -04 921 56 330 1.02 3,561 40,493 
Nevada 53 8,250 89.75 4 82 .89 22) 860, 9.36 2 81 9,192 -17 352 6,253 
New Hampshire 199 22,478 89.58 28 471 1.88 78 2,087 8.32 q 56 -22 309 25,092 .45 1,229 13,058 
New Jersey 842 159,085 86.61 206 5,883 3.20 532 18,027, 9.81 35 695 .38 1,615 183,690 3.31 6,580 85,371 
Now Mexico 155 21,142. 90.16 26 378 1.61 92 1,929 8.23 2 275 23,449 -42 1,292 12,54 
New York 2,311 418,304 85.79 583 21, 4.43 | 1,441 44,609 9.15 119 3,089 -63 4,454 487,606 8.79 | 15,652 219,269 
North Carolina 647 95,339 89.22 79 1,398 1.31 265 9,970 9.33 8 146 .14 999 106 , 853 1.93 7,782 65,331 
North Dakota 280 24,290 92.16 9 130 .49 163 1,937 7.35 1 453 26,357 a.) 1,539 15,083 
Ohio 2,097 282,804 86.58 446 12,425 3.80 | 1,063 30,018 9.20 69 1,388 .42 | 3,675 326 ,635 5.89 || 12,800 168,228 
Oxlahoma 639 81,741, 84.27 212 3,445 3.55 524 11,687, 12.05 9 131 -13 | 1,384 97,004 1.75 6,106 47,066 
Oregon 356 62,043 89.43 69 1,739 2.51 159 5,183 7.47 14 413 .59 598 69,378 1.25 2,847 34,642 
Pennsylvania 2,455 320,703 89.14 282 5,418 1.51 | 1,181 32,979 9.17 54 669 -18 3,972 359, 769 6.49 14,031 160,927 
Rhode Island 145 23,860 81.62 65 1,829 6.26 79 3,465 11.85 4 80 .27 293 29,234 -53 1,116 15,28 
South Carolina 342 48,924 87.89 95 2,130 3.82 166 4,570 8.21 5 43 .08 608 55,667 1.00 3,214 27,59 
South Dakota 300 23,783 88.41 52 907 3.37 136 2,203 8.19 3 9 .03 491 26,902 .49 2,030 20,173 
Tennessee 426 75,800 86.06 64 1,995 2.27 236 10,021, 11.38 1 258 .29 737 88,074 1.59 3,422 43,957 
Texas 1,672 258,089 82.25 520 14,984 4.78 | 1,300 40,032, 12.76 39 678 -21 | 3,531 313,793 5.66 | 15,738 150,127 
Utah 163 22,326 88.67 25 493 1.96 59 2,278 9.05 4 81 .32 251 25,178 .45 1,184 16, 132 
Vermont 155 18,356 93.98 15 124 .64 50 996 5.10 5 55 .28 225 19,531 .35 963 9,508 
Virginia 587 77,620 88.72 51 1,878 2.15 194 7,724 8.83 12 271 .30 844 87,493 1.58 5,083 49,625 
Washington 536 84,494 87.69 153 2,817 2.92 255 8,242 8.55 4! 805 .84 985 96,358 1.74 4,413 56 , 306 
West Virginia 414 46.725 90.77 36 852 1.65 144 3,858 7.49 8 44 .09 602 51,479 .93 2,516 26, 398 
Wisconsin 1,329 121,596 89.98 154 3,413 2.53 455 9,326 6.90 37 802 59 1,975 135, 137 2.44 5,942 74,175 
Wyoming 164 17,124 93.93 18 146 .80 62 961 5.27 244 18,231 .33 862 11,547 
Total 1939 33,605 $4,805,993 86.68 6,980 $193,790 3.50 18,525 $523,893° 9.45 1,018 $20. 759 .37 60,128 $5,544,435 100.00 | 241,856 $2,822.48) 
Total 1935 30,294$3,725.438 87.94 4,751) $122,204 2.88 14,343 $373,910 8.83 | 1,071 $15,034 .35 50,459 $4,236, 586 197, 568 $1,967,714 
Total 1929 42,204 $6,266,580 88.97 3,097 $140,932 2.00 22,313 $599,295 8.51 1,765 $36 579 .52 69,379 $7,043,386 121,513 $1, 787,423 
*.. [Includes $208,000 which we were unable tc separate from “Other Automotive les Census of Manufactures 
t—-"ither Automotive ludes Motor Ve farm implem»nt dealers, Aircraft dealers, and Motorboat-yacht dealers 
—Automotive Industrv 
The Bureau of the Census reported Cars Trucks Pennsylvania 1,927.4 268 
: : (Thousands) Rhode Island 164.8 - 
that the automotive industry spent Ajabama 277.9 65.6 South Carolina 27 45 
$76,503,000 for plant and equipment in Arizona ap = 7g — 
7 ° > rkansas li.3 59. » essee 364.3 iv 
1939. The major sum, $62,092,000, was California 2,457.1 350.0 Sonne 1,258.3 280.4 
ror new machinery and operating Colorado 293.7 57.8 Utah 116.1 22.1 
. oa ee : Connecticut 153.3 66.8 Vermont 71.8 9.4 
equipment, the remaining $12,996,000 pejawar. 60.5 11.0 Virginia 423.2 77.4 
being for buildings and other fixed Dist. of Columbia 164.9 16.5 Washington 183.3 4 
Florida $38.1 83.4 West Virginia 235 oe 
plant and structures. Senrein 416.9 90.7 Wisconsin 733.7 135 
The Bureau of the Census traced dis- mel ,; ae ty Wyoming ._ : . 
tribution channels for $3,078,180,000 Indiana "915.6 138.1 27,700.0 4,551 
, _y . » vahic -_ lowa 77.2 09 ; 
of motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies, we. 677.3 ues ; Chevrolet led in passenger car reg 
parts and accessories as follow s: 7 0 Kentuck Y hy 2 oS. istrations, with 7,017,237, Ford bemé 
own wholesale branches or offices, 13.0 ay 1658 42:8 second, with 6,814,386, and Plymouth 
per cent; to own retail stores, 0.3 per Maryland 372.0 60.6 third, with 3,328,477. The only other 
a_-? sa seit ti i : ‘we |©=©6C Massachusetts 848.2 123.8 ae eee : : Se 
come ; to other wholesalers and jobbers, Afi oy ‘ 1 579 1 159.3 cars with more than 1,000,000 reg! 
36.3 per cent; export intermediaries, Minne x to, 139 7 118.8 trations were Buick, 1,665,984, am 
2.3 per cent ; to retailers, including a 775 4 1458 Oldsmobile, 1,274,547. 
chains, 24.3 per cent; export, direct to Montana a 3 New passenger car registrations 
buyers in other countries, 3.9 per cent; Nevada ” "33 3 0.0 1941 were 3,731,000, a new hich. . 
to industrial and other users, 19.7 per 5 oe , ~~ pa 103.2 21 : Automotive Industries estimates os 
_ . > re e rat ‘ . ew Jersey 975.0 * . ° , sit. 
cent; to consumers at re tail, 02. pel New a ol 85.1 i - average retail price to be $94. np 
—_ N Ay ! er: “38 4 ing in a total volume of $3,516,900," 
, North irolina 97 t > 7. a: . alers 
Automobile registrations on July 1, North Dakota 135.9 a5 The National Automobile ealer 
1941, were reported as follows by Reu- Onin} av 4 as 3 Association reported that passeng® 
. . ( ahom: 0 0 = 4 . nant 
ben H. Donnelley Corporation: Oregon .. 322.6 65.1 car registrations declined 10.4 per ce™ 
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“| How to Get the Most Out of the 
«|Market Data Book Number 
205 
35,106 
is HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
ie is intended to supply information of two general types — facts 
7208 about markets and facts about mediums. 

33, 836 
30,78) 
2 Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
ae been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL 
if MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those 
ss who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 
ea 
wh The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The 
i.e Market Data Book Number furnishes a good starting-point for any 
ain research job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual 
ie product may proceed much more advantageously after the outline 
#8 of the field as a whole has been noted. 
78.1% 
11,547 
se The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been 
dustri made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 
ee specific mediums through which given markets may be covered to 
best advantage. 
Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 
references are used to indicate additional coverage. 
55 Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further 
bein information on any subject covered in its pages. 

mas 
et INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
| —_ 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago . . . New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 
alas 
a | 
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and truck registrations 3.8 per cent be- 
tween May 1, 1942 and May 1, 1943. 
The decline in passenger cars was about 
2,500,000, which is about the number 
junked in recent normal years. How- 
ever, less than 400,000 cars have been 
sold to the public since the freeze or- 
der of Jan. 2, 1942. 

Only two states, Texas and Utah, 
have increased their registration of 


passenger cars, according to this sur- 


vey. In each case the gain was small. 
This study was confined to 30 states, 
however. 

The American Petroleum Industries 


more optimistic. It 
registration of motor 
942 at 33,720,- 


cent from 


Committee was 
placed total U. S. 
the 
of only 5.1 


vehicles at close of 1 
937, a decline 


1941, 


Parts and Accessories 

At the request of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and Auto- 
motive Parts and Equipment Manufac- 
turers, the Census Bureau made a 
special 1939 survey of sales of motor 


per 


vehicle accessories and replacement 
sales of motor vehicle parts in the 
United States. Returns were received 
from 685 organizations, of which 221 


stated that they made no sales coming 
within the scope of the survey. The list 
of items for which data were reported 
was limited to important accessories 
and to parts sold in large volume in the 
replacement market. The number of 
radio sets sold was 1,359,876; the num- 
ber of heaters, 3,216,617. 

Other units sold to the U. S. replace- 
ment market were as follows: 


Breaker points 
10,661,306 


Ne) ew 

Arms 12,443,414 
Carburetor 

New 476.130 

Rebuilt 420.464 
Cylinder head 625 
(ylinder-head gaskets 17,762,626 
Eengine rebuilt . 201,654 
Fan belts 1.090.840 
Fuel pumps including duplex 

wit vacuum booster 

New 603.022 

Rebuilt 933,580 
Hub caps 1,146,775 
Ignition coll 1,970,131 
Incandescent light bulbs (6 and 

12 volt) total 82 799.68 

Two filament, each over 20 c.} 29,364,092 

Two filament, all other , 1 538.879 

Single filament, over 20 c.p 2,741,761 

Single fllament, 7 to 20 c.p 2,391,349 

Single filament, under 7 c.p 38,763,607 
Muffler »,028,258 
Pist tota 8,632,792 

( t ron Lf 6OR8 

Aluminum ‘ 79.094 
Piston ring tal 170,679,174 

Oo De 1.162.115 

( ny sion 13,144,266 

Not report is t k l 1,372,793 
Spark plugs 8,200,527 
Springs for motor-vehicle support 

Helical ‘ ) 

Flat-leaf assemblies 1,559,699 

Main leaves only 864, 9¢ 
Storage batteries l 56 
Valves (engine) ) 4,001 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that sales of automotive accessories, 
equipment and parts’ distributors 
amounted to $601,162,000 in 1939, an 
increase of 50 per cent over the com- 


parable total for 1935 and 39 per cent 
above the high of 1929. There were 
6,839 establishments engaged primarily 
in selling automotive supplies at whole- 
sale, compared with 5,273 in 1935 and 
2,811 in 1929. This count did not in- 
clude sales branches of parts and equip- 
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: l 17 
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b ? 
ré l 4 
' : , 
-e : 
sot 4 
Texa ’ 
tad l Li ’ 
n Ay 
Commercial Ca | 
ment manufacturers, nor agents and B: attery and ignition repair _ 
"Rea , ED oda tha chee ele aa sso ae 10,2.8 
brokers selling on a commission basis. par, _ lots elton 6,274 1,75 
_ : . =" Tire repair SENET sesnntsces 2,21 Se 
The total sales figure was divided as Wheel, axle, and spring re- 
2 _ pair shops ......... a : 
follows: ; ; Other automotive repairs { 
No. of Sales : : 
Pype Est. (000) The 1939 census of automotive ele 
ecessories and equipme 2,869 $25 : . . na, 
pccessories and equipment. . og, 256795 ‘trical equipment reported 84 manufac 
Tires and tubes 637 $4,467 turers, with salaried personnel of 2,/09 
an 2 os which drew $6,515,000; 17,495 wagt 
These 6,839 establishments were con- - e094 208 000 
Ban : earners, with wages of $24,896, 
trolled by 4,627 proprietors, who had ,, 2A9 for Wi 
sane angle, These plants spent $42,041,000 for ma 
50,626 employes with an annual wage . : \ 
ome : , terials, supplies, fuel, electric energ! 
of $76,420,000. Total operating ex- > their 
nan smounted to $140.037,000. or and contract work. The value of the 
enses é ( ec ( e Vol, yp re +h 
I ; products was $109,762,000 1 the 


23.3 per cent of sales. 


Inventories at 


the end of 1939 cost $113,257,000. 


The 1939 


Census of Service 


Estab- 


lishments listed 13 types of business 


devoted to automotive repairs and 
services, as follows: 
Receipts 
Repairs No (000) 
Brake repair shops. 487 $ 4,876 
Laundries reer rer 960 2,941 
i PRP Seee 1,300 6,220 
Radiator shops 1,089 4,631 
Rental service .... ae 648 20,251 
Repair shops (gene ral) 51,827 228,214 
Storage garages .......... 4,821 70,315 
Top and body repair shops 6,232 44.678 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 


value added by manufacture, $67,721- 
000. 
Ignition apparatus for inter 


bustion engines was the majo! 


cation. It was divided as follows: 
Coils: 

Number reported: — 
Number ....... 499,97 
Pee ee : Sul, 06 

Number not reported, value 

Magnetos: - 
PON sacasveccncevdns . + 
SD heed hal os bela Ga ae 65.9 

Spark plugs ee 

nee r avs + 
Value 47, 
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DID YOU KNOW .. 
rier buses are carrying 10 times as many passen- 


. that U. S. common car- 


gers as all Class 1 railroads? . . 
has nearly doubled in three years, from 4,000,000,- 


. that bus-riding 


000 passengers in 1940, to eight billion in 1943? 
... that bus mileage, index to bus parts consump- 
tion, will hit an all time high of nearly three bil- 
lion in *43, up one billion over '40? 


SCOPE OF THIS STUDY 


184 bus operators reveal, in this Ross Federal 
Survey, the giant size of the bus market for auto- 
motive suppliers. (Large companies average $185,- 
000. annually for parts and materials — excluding 
tires, gas, oil, and labor.) The survey gives a brief, 
mountain-top picture of what the bus industry 


Bus Transportation 


‘irst on your schedule if you want Bus Business 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Of prime importance to 
Automotive Suppliers and 
| their Advertising Agencies 


NEW BUS MARKET SURVEY 


furnishes basic data for your consideration 
in present and post-war market planning 


330 West 42d Street, New York 18, N. Y. - 


Gree —TO INTERESTED EXECUTIVES —A limited quantity of these 
24-page booklets now available. A request on your business letterhead 
will bring a copy promptly. Sales Research Department, BUS TRANS- 
PORTATION, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


a A gh a aan 

















buys and the most important factors that influ- 
ence its buying. Survey shows percentage of 
business flowing through automotive jobbers com- 
pared to direct-from-factory-buying. Operators tell 
how they believe manufacturers should sell the 
bus market. 


IMPORTANCE TO YOU 


No better time could be selected to establish your 
sales position in this essential-to-war and essential- 
to-peace industry. The brief, right-to-the-point 
findings brought out in this study highlight this 
fact. Bus operators enjoy one of the highest pro- 
curement ratings accorded to civilian industries. 
In your immediate and post-war planning, the bus 
market merits an important place on your sales 
and advertising program. 
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erators, value $24,470,900 MOSTLY BY PRIVATE SHIPPERS p. 2. 3) | eee 75 80; 
No. of No.of Am. Gas & Elec. ee 871 904 
Fleets Fleet Owner trucks cars ‘Sinclair Refining Co. ..... a 85 1% 
Bell Telephone Companies... 16,210 4,499 Golden State Co., Ltd....... 85: % 
pik: aineiiei aa Standard Oil Co., N. J........ 12,000 4,000 Phillips Petroleum Co. ...... 79 64 
In June, 1942, 23,313 fleets of eight Railway Express Agency..... 9,960 274 pn Ms Frod. aa a tt th 
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the United States and Canada, ac- Standard Oil Co. Ind....... 6,633 1,883 Keeshin Tr. Fgt. Lines...... 16: x 
cording to Commercial Car Journal. Socony Vacuum Oil Co...... 4,245 2,589 The Cudahy P’k’ng Co. ...... 714 1,000 
= : Continental Baking Co....... 3,911 178 Hathaway B’k'ries, Inc. ..... 72 10 
The aggregate number of trucks in General Baking Co........... 3,195 99 Magnolia Petroleum Co. ..... 55 65 
these fleets was 958,059. A breakdown Swift & Co. ...............05: 2,960 3,286 U. 5. Trucking Corp. ........ 4 
nage si gee Shell Oil Companies ......... 2,749 2,779 Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 70 ™ 
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table. Ager & OB... ccccccsess 2,242 3,474 Sun Oil Company ........ ate? 498 46) 
a — Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 2,347 444 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 621 1,09 
epair parts for the typica eet Hertz Drivurself Stations.... 2.264 566 Imperial Oil, Ltd.. oF 578 1s 
truck are estimated to cost about $4.19 Standard Gas & Electric Co.. 2104 — 700 Standard Oil Co. of Ohio..... 519 2% 
' ° Middle West Service Co...... 1,997 1,087 National Baking Co. ......... 626 x 
per thousand miles, or $72.09 annually. Standard Oil Co., Calif....... 1826 1,156 Humble Oil & Rfg. Co... 358 6 
Major supplies and parts purchased in- National Biscuit Co. .......- 1,605 32 ea Co. ..... Yr R: 
. . o > Gas eS 595 F po. & . § e eeeeeeees ” 9° 
clude: Gas, lubricants, tires, batteries, J2CiS¢,\3as © Blectric Co.... 1,598 1.08% Freihofer Baking Co. ........ 547 
anti-freeze, soap, polish, brake lining, Dugan Bros. ................. 1,500 60 oP dneede Oo Co.......-. ae 33: 
. . . ¢ ° . wn cecceseses ‘ 4 
piston rings, gears, bearings, axle Qually Bakers ot America'’ 199 299 BE. Goodrich Co. 00000007" 3p 
shafts, and paint. Repainting is done Cities Service & Affiliated Brink's, Inc. ..........++.++. 500 
‘ f 9 . NEED kt caunecesss --- 1,386 654 Consol. Laundries Corp. .... 497 l 
by 18 per cent every 12 months; every Cr GOO. ok, ncccencieecs 1,138 1,393 Dairyman’'s League ..... 471 21 
24 months by 24 per cent. Union Oil Co. of Calif. -» 1,084 912 ae. Oil Co. ry eae 483 3 
Kraft-Phenix Ch. Corp...... 1,102 300 om' wea ‘dison Co....... 8 i, 
Large numbers of trucks and pas- Shell Oil Co. ............ -. 1040 1,009 Fed. Water Serv. Corp. .... 475 3% 
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ernment. This also is true of munici- The Atlantic Ref'ng Co....... 981 503 aes on ot ro 1,521 
. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 972 1,161 Continenta OB. scecc , 1,14 
pal, county and state governments. The SE CUES 6 ccnuiens eninians' 961 288 General Foods Corp. 200 1,18 
following companies operate fleets of Tide Water Oil Companies 952 367 Georgia Power Co..........-. 154 Bs 


500 or more trucks and passenger cars, 
according to a survey made by Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association as of 
June, 1939, the most recent figures 
available: 

According to Traffit World’s market 
studies, there are 1,200 leading motor 
trucking companies (classified by the 
L.C.C, Class I carriers) in this 
country, operating an average of be- 
tween 100 and 150 trucks, tractors, 
trailers, and semi-trailers. Out of the 
many thousands of trucking companies, 
a little over 1,000 operate under inter- 
state regulations. 

The 4,000 private shipper companies 
originating 65 per cent of the nation’s 
freight tonnage own and operate 200,- 


as 


000 trucks and tractors and 650,000 
trailers. 

The war has brought greater reli- 
ance by railroads on co-ordinated move- 


ments by freight motor vehicles. Rail 
traffic statistics on the highways show 
that Class I steam railways of the 
United States handled 497,992 tons of 
revenue traffic in motor vehicles on the 





Vocational Breakdown of Truck 


Fleets, 1942 
Fleets Trucks 
Bakeries, Candies 1,422 58.941 
Rottlers Breweries 14 22,912 
Coal Dealers, Mineral Mines 958 17,643 
Contractors, Builders 2,215 44,269 
Dairy Products, Milk Ice 
Cream 1,719 62,77 
Department Stores, Furniture 65 10,324 
Express, Hauling, Inter & 
Intra-State 267 174,427 
(jovernment, State, County 
Municipal 2,202 201,745 
Ice Dealers, Manufacturers 926 14,074 
Laundries, Cleaners, Dyers 1,539 30,566 
Manufacturers, Steel Mills... 749 15,411 
Meats, Grain, Vegetables, etc. 2,137 53.370 
Oil, Gasoline, Greases 1,112 70,888 
Paints, Chemicals, Drugs 142 3,387 
Public Utilities, Railroads 1,233 79.475 
Miscellaneous 783 17,854 
Total 23,313 958,059 
These figures are based on fleets oper- 
iting S or more trucks These fleets op- 
erate, in addition, over a half million pas 


senger cars 
—Commercial Car Journal. 
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highway the first quarter of 1942, 45,- 
476 revenue tons being carried in the 
railroads’ own vehicles while 452,516 
revenue tons were carried in the ve- 
hicles of others. In 1941 railroads 
owned and operated 94,000 trucks as 
compared to 72,000 units in 1940. 


Buses 
(See TRANSIT INDUSTRY) 
Service Establishments 
The servicing of automobiles repre- 


sented a volume of $440,892,000 in 
1939, according to the Bureau of the 


Census. This sum was divided among 
78,881 establishments. They were as 
follows: 
Receipts 
No (000) 
Brake repair shops 187 $4,876 
Laundries a 160 2,941 
Paint shops ‘ : 1,300 6,220 
Radiator shops 1,089 1,631 
Rental service 648 20,251 
General repairs seen .51,827 228,214 
Top and body repair... - 6,232 44,678 
Storage garages 1,821 70,315 
Battery and ignition repair. 2,073 10,228 
Parking lots .... : sae Se 31,755 
oe dn ae oe eS oe 2,215 8,222 
Wheel, axle and spring repair 413 5,040 
Other automotive repair shops 542 3,521 
Exports 
Exports of automobiles, parts and 


1940 amounted to $254,- 
308,000, a gain of 0.2 per cent over 
1939. For the first nine months of 
1941, the export figure’ was $224,471,- 
000, about 10 per cent above the 1940 
rate. Figures on exports by classes of 
merchandise were withdrawn by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce late in 1941. 

Exports of motor trucks, buses and 
chassis during the first nine months of 
1941 amounted to $91,138,000, or 29 
per cent above the 1940 rate. Exports 
of new passenger cars and chassis, 
which declined sharply in 1940, dropped 
another 10 per cent to $41,435,000 for 
the first nine months of 1941. 


accessories in 


Tires and Rubber 


Rubber products made in the United 
States in 1939 had a wholesale valu 
of $895,435,000, rubber tires and tubes 
accounting for the major share, $580, 
929,000. There were 53 manufacturer: 
of tires. 

Rubber boots and shoes were pr 
duced by 13 manufacturers, whose out- 
put was worth $49,981,000, and 519 es 
tablishments were engaged in the man 
ufacture of other rubber product: 
valued at $264,525,000. 

The tire industry produced 58,372,00 
automobile tires and casings valued a! 
$435,304,000. Inner tubes number 
56,094,000, worth $55,491,000. 

Chief products of the boot and sho 
industry were 57,765,000 pairs value 
at $40,446,000, and 400,060,000 pairs 
of heels and soles, $29,130,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 


summary of rubber products not els 
where classified: 
No. « \ 
Est 
Rubber heels and soles 0 $ 320 
Mechanical rubber goods.. 173 149.9 
Toy balloons, toys, balls. 22 5,3 
Tire repair materials. ' 
Druggist, house hold and sta- - 
tioners’ supplie : f 
Rubber cement, f: abric, strips 17 
Unclassified ‘ abe 1! 
519 $264 
The reclaimed rubber industry © 
sisted of 10 establishments, with pro 
ucts valued at $6,894,000. 
The national defense effort emph 
sized the importance of rubber and th 


result was a general preference orde! 


requiring a cut in consumption of crue 
rubber from the normal rate of 817," 
tons annually to about 600,000 tom 
beginning with the last half of 19 
During the first month, July, &© 
processor was required to cut consum 
tion to 99 per cent of his month'y ave 
age during the year ended March » 
1941. The cut was to be mace m® 
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severe monthly, reaching 80 per cent 
in December. The saving will be added 
to stockpiles. 

On June 23, 1941, the government 
formed the Rubber Reserve Company 
to act as the sole buyer of crude rub- 
ber exported to the United States from 
the Far East. 

After Pearl Harbor, the government 
withdrew sale of tires to the general 
public and prepared for production of 
synthetic rubber. The Federal Reserve 
System’s index of rubber production 
(1935-39 average equals 100) declined 
from 162 in May, 1941, to 134 in Oc- 
tober, 1941, and thereafter was with- 
raw! 

Its index of rubber consumption de- 
Jined from 164 in May, 1941, to 137 in 
October, 1941, before being withdrawn. 
The index of tire and tube production 
ieclined from 144 in May, 1941, to 25 
n April, 1942, and was then with- 
jrawn. 

Tire production in 1942 dropped to a 
fraction of normal. This was not seri- 
ws to manufacturers, who had huge 
war orders, but it brought many 
hanges in distribution. New tire deal- 
ers had only about 20 per cent of their 
normal volume. Mortality was heavy. 

The biggest change, however, was in 
the development of retreading. About 
2 million tires will be retreaded in 
1943. according to Tire Rebuilders 
Vews. There are about 5,000 retread- 
ers, who have added new tire lines and 
‘ther departments in many cases. 

For the first time, tire and material 
manufacturers have pooled their pat- 


ents and all research information de- 
veloped by one is available to all 
thers. Tire manufacturers are pre- 
paring to produce many more or less 
mrelated products after the war. 
Goodyear is going into low-cost pre- 
fabricated houses on a big scale. Fire- 


stone has already developed a general 
department store and mail order busi- 
hundreds of items unrelated to 
rubber. General has entered 
the electrical products field. 

In May, 1943, Rubber Administrator 
William M. Jeffers reported that the 
synthetic rubber program under con- 
struction in the United States and 
Canada has a rated capacity of 850,- 


ness i! 


ures or 


00 long tons. It is divided among 
plants, many with multiple units, as 
follow Be 

Pr ict Plants Units Tonnage 
Bun S ° . 14 20 735.600 L,.. T 
But 2 5 75.000 
Neoy e ; 1 { 10,000 

Total Rubbers $50,000 
Kaw terials for 

B ene 93 39 688,500 S. T 

S < 7 13 202,700 

T Plants . . 48 84 


All of these plants, Mr. Jeffers said, 
were to be in operation before the close 
of 1943. At the time of his report, of 


the 84 separate units making up the 48 
planis in the program, 27 were in 
operation with a capacity of 252,000 
long tons. The remainder were to go 
into operation in 1944. 


Mr. Jeffers recommended production 
of 5,000,000 new tires in 1943 and 25,- 


000,000 in 1944 to keep the country’s 
essential cars moving. 


Commodity Sales 


The 1939 Census of Business received 
data on commodity sales from motor 
vehicle dealers, new and trade-in, with 
sales of $3,836,562,000, or 89.4 per cent 
of the total for this classification. They 


gave this breakdown: 
» of 
Sales 
Motor vehicles, new — 55.2 
Used cars and trucks .. ne oo Saat 
Farm equipment ... a ° 0.1 
(ws 2.6 
Tires, batteries, radios, auto supplies 7.2 
Motorcycles, parts and supplies...... 0.2 
Repairs, storage, other services. 5.6 
Other sales 7 aie eake 0.4 
Total 100.9 
The census received data on com- 


modity sales from accessory, tire and 
battery dealers with 1939 sales of 
$396,022,000, or 75.6 per cent of the 


Automotive Electric Assn., Michigan 
Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Engine Rebuilders Assn., 
415 N. Capitol Arve., Indianapolis. 

Automotive Maintenance Industries, 
Wallace Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Automotive Parts and Equipment 
Mfrs., Michigan Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Safety Foundation, Tow- 
er Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Automotive Tool and Die Mfrs. Assn., 
Stormfeltz-Loveley Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Trade Assn. Managers, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Brake Lining Manufacturers Assn., 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Motor & Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 250 
W. 57th St., New York. 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Motor Fire Apparatus Mfrs. Assn., 
366 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Automobile Dealers 


Sahil Sikes mans tin fem was Assn., 
a a on Re es: =a a. OO, ee 
a Sales Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Fires, batterien, radios, auto supplies 80.3 Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York. 
Bieyelk s, parts and supplies........ 0.9 Rubber Reclaimers Assn., 537 E. 88th 
Repairs and other services +> «St., New York. 

Rubber Trade Assn. of New York, 95 

Notal 100.0 Broad St., New York. 
Associations Rubber Export Assn., 19 Goodyear 

Ave., Akron, O. 

American Trucking Assns., 1424 Society of Automotive Engineers, 29 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. W. 39th St., New York. 

Automobile Manufacturers Assn., Tire and Rim Assn., Peoples Bank 
New Center Bldg., Detroit. Bldg., Akron, O. 

Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943. ] 


American Automobile—Overseas Edition. 
(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS ) 


A. M. A. News, 160 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago Published by Towertown Press 
Est. 1935. Controlled. Type page, 6%x 
9% Published Ist Forms close 25th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub 


lisher’s Statement), 2,625 tates 

Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
in 15.00 2? 00 12.50 


12 30.00 20.00 10.00 


Standard color, $3.50 


Autobody and the Reconditioned Car, 15 
E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by 


Spokesman Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 1st. Agency discounts, 13-2. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 12,722; 
gross, 13,012. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 175.00 100.00 55.00 
12 150.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 10% 


Automobile Topics, 516 Marquette Bldg 
Detroit, Mich Published by Automobile 
Tonics, Inc Est. 1900. Subscription. $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 3/16 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 9,084 Rates 

Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $170.00 $ 87.50 
13 240.00 165.00 85.00 
26 225.00 160.00 82.50 

Color, $40 per page; bleed, 15% extra. 


@ 


Automotive Digest, 22 E. 
Cincinnati, O. Published by Automobile 
Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


Published ist. Forms close 20th. N. I. 
A. A. statement furnished on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
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Twelfth St., 


49,423; (gross), 56,043. Independent re 
pair shops, service stations and car 


dealers, 93%; fleet owner service shops 


3%; other, 4%. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $347.00 $176.00 $ 88.00 
6 316.00 160.00 80.00 
12 285.00 145.00 73.00 


Color—Red, $50: bleed, 10% 


@ @ 


Automotive and Aviation Industries, 56th 


and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Co. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 84%4x11\4%. Type page, 
7x10. Published semi-monthly, list and 
15th. Forms close for issue of ist, 20th 
for issue of 15th, 5th. N.I.A.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, 9,413; (gross), 10,432. 
Manufacturers, 76%; libraries and col- 
leges, 8%; government depts. and em- 
ployes, finance companies, banks, etc.., 
14%; other, 2% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 47.00 

6 145.00 78.00 45.00 
12 140.00 75.00 42.00 
24 130.00 70.00 37.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed $25 

For additional data see page 49 
Automotive News, 5229 Cass Ave... De- 
troit, 2, Mich. Published by Slocum Pub 
Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 11x15%. Type page, 10%x14%. Pub- 


Monday. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
9,126; (gross), 10,642. Dealers, jobbers, 
garages, service stations, 70%; manufac- 
turers, 19%: finance companies, banks, 
etc., 4%; others, 7%. Rates—l1 page, 
$450; 1 col. inch, $7; line, 50c. Color— 
Red, 20% extra; bleed, 10% extra. 


lished 








Automotive News of the Pacific North- 
west, Woodlark Bldg., Portland, Ore 
Published by Automotive News, Inc. Est 
1919. Free (controlled). Type page, 7x10 
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12 150.00 80.00 45.00 (gross), 19,234. Jobbers, executives and Standard color rate, $25; bleed 10% 
Standard color, $35 per page; bleed, $15 salesmen, 94%; manufacturers and sales- eo ae 
7 men, 6° tates e 
: : Times oo —— ~~ N. A. D. A. Bulletin, 1026 17th St., N. W 
Chevrolet Dealers News, 4450 Ravens- 1 - $184.00 $ ty $ ayy Washington, D. C. Published by Nat! 
wood Ave., Chicago. Published by Chev- 6 161.00 $7.00 49.00 Automobile Dealers Ass'n. Est. 1929 
rolet Dealers News. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 12 128.00 77.00 43.00 Subscription, $2 to non-members. Serv 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\4. Type page Col 1r—Red on inside pages, $35 : inhi ice membership, $8, includes bulletin 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 23rd ped Pron a lling "$60. gw yes bes Mita Trim size, 87/16x11%. Type page, 7xll 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation additional to total rate including color. Published Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
(Publisher's Statement), 10,220. Rates 5 canis i discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publishers 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page ra Statement), 13,096. Rates 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 Mill & Factory. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
5 170.00 95.00 52.00 (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.0 
12 165.00 90.00 50.00 - —s 6 187.50 112.50 67.56 
Color, $35 for red or green. 12 175.00 100.00 60.01 
2 = s CABC) Standard color, $35 page; bleed, 15% 
Chilton Automotive Buyer's Guide, 56th - : sa. waaztian 
and Chestnut Sts, Philadelphia Pub- Moter, 572 Madison Ave., New York, 22, Northern Automotive Journal, Nationa 
lished by Chilton Company, Inc. Est N. ¥. Published by Hearst Magazines, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Published by 
1903. $1.50 per copy, $5 per year, outside Ine Est. 1903. Subscription, $2. Trim Bruce Publishing Co Est. 1896. Sub 
of free (controlled). Trim size, 6x9. Type ‘ize, Ss xll\% Type page, 7x10. Pub-_ scription, $1. Trim size, 84x11. Typ 
page 5x8 Published quarterly, Feb. lished Ist Forms close 15th N. ee ee page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Forms close 25th preceding. N. I. A. A. Statement on request. Agency discounts, 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0.  Circula 
statement on request. Agency discounts 15-2 ( irculation 55,964; (gross), 57,787. tion (Publisher's Statement) 6,148 
15-0 Cireulation (Swern), 3,008 _ per : rade, 8 ¥.. ; salesmen and mechanics, Zates— 
ssuc Rates——l page each issue, $125 $%; manufacturers, 1%; finance compa- Times 1 Page ¥% Page \y% Page 
2 pages, $237; 4 pages, $450 nies, trade schools, banks and libraries, : ~ < Deb $ ty > 3° 30.0 
Standard color rate, $100; bleed rate, $20 other, 1 Rates 75 99 Gj 
eieiaiins Times 1 Page % Page* % Page ‘3 60 +4 33:00 18.0 
% ee orc = 2 ( 33. vv 
Directory of the Trailer Coach Industry, 1 $550.00 $275.00 $145.00 Colors, 1 page, $25; ~d I extra 
28 BE. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Published © 525.00 265.00 140.00 charge a8 seals 
by Tourist Publications. Est. 1940. Sub _ie $50.00 255.00 135.00 ‘ 
scription, $3 Type page, 5x8. Published Island half page, 10% extra; annual : st 
June. Forms close June list. Agency dis number, 20% extra. Color—standard, or- Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia St., Seat 
count, 15-2. Rates—1l page, $60; % page ange, $75 per page; annual number, $90 tle, Wash. Published by Northwest M 
$35, 1 inch $5 per page. Matched color, $100 per page tor Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Subscriptior 
2 = annual number, $140 per page. Bleed— $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type past 
Exhaust, The, 1323 S. Flower St., Los An 10% single page; color, 10% on space and 7x10 Published 18th. Forms cl 5th 
geles, Calif. Published by The Exhaust color; % page, black and white, 20%: Agency discounts, 15-2 tates 
Pub. Co Est. 1925 Free (controlled) \% page, color, 20% premium on ™% page Times Page % Page \% Page 
Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type page, 74%x10% color rate 1 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 24.0 
Published 30th. Forms close 10th. Agency - . = 6 65.00 35.00 29.0 
discounts 1 Circulation (Swern) 12 60.00 32.50 on 
23.338. Garage, 55%; car dealers, 13° KABC) @ Standard color, $20 
bber fleets 19 Super SS &€ 5 
service ta mis 10 Rates Motor Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila- Purchasing. 
rimes | Page % Page 4 Page delphia, Pa Published by Chilton Co (See PURCHASING.) 
l $15 - 00 $80 00 $50.00 Est. 1899 Subscription, $2. Trim size, - 
+p} oy. 00 45.00 8x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 8, A. E. Handbook, 29 W. 39th St. Nev 
12 125.00 — 65.00 42.50 Forms close 20th Agency discounts, York. Published by Society of A mé¢ 
Standard color, $15.; Bleed—no charge. + a Circulation, 45,690; (gross), 48,300. tive Engineers. Est. 1911. Subs« tion 
- Maintenance shops, 97%; others, 3% 5. Tri size. 54x83 "wpe pag $ 54x 
Ford Dealers News, 1860 Broadway, Rates s Published bias Ti mtd od ~*~ Fet 
New York. Published by Ford Dealers Times 1 Page % Page % Page 15 Agency discounts none. ( ula- 
News Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $2. 1 $344.00 $189.00 $98.00 tion (Publisher’s Statement), 19 edi 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 6 310.00 172.00 89.00 tion. 9.500. Rates—1 page $250 gt 
lished 15th. Forms close 8th. Agency dis- 12 275.00 155.00 $1.00 $150 on 
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rnal, 29 W. 39th St.. New Garage Operator, 30 Bloor St., W.., To- 
> einen by Society of Automo- ronto. Published by Yart-W adhamm Est. 


tive Engineers. Est. 1917. Subscription, 1934. Free 





(controlled). Type page, 7x 


‘ ¥ size, 8% x11\%. Type page, 7x10 10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
1 both ed ‘Ist. Sarme shese isth. N.LA.A Agency discounts, 15-0 ( irculation 
statement on request. Agency discounts, (Publisher's Statement), 5,839. Rates— 
none Circulation (Publisher’s State- Times 1 Page Ye Page 4 Page 
nt), 11,500. Rates 1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25 v0 
[we . Page % Page 4% Page 6 70.00 40.00 22.50 
. ow $185.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 12 60.00 35.00. 20.00 
12 150.00 90.00 55.00 Color, $20 per page; additional pages, 
24 or more pages per year, $140. same color, same form, $15. 
noaition—— princeton 0 
a saa % Page % Page Jobber News, 30 Bloor St., W., ‘Toronto. 
& $135.00 $ 85.00 Published by Hart-Wadhi: im. Est. 1931. 
? 110.00 70.00 Free (controlled) Type page, 8%x12. 


standard color, $50; bleed, $4. Published 1 


5th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 





service Station News, 121 2nd St., San mimes 


Statement), 1,663 Rates— 


. Page le Page % Page 
Francisco, ‘ Salif. Published by Ww estern 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
Trade Journals, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscrip- 6 70.00 22 00 20.00 
ion, $1. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 12 65.00 35.00 19.00 
‘x10. Published 6th. Forms close 28th. Color, $20 per page 
iwency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Ae! = 
Publisher's Statement), paid, 2,115; 
gross), 2,949 Rates— CAB 
Times 1 Page 6 Page 4% Page i : : 
1 $150.00 % 90.00 $ 75.00 L’Automobile, 1440 W. St. Catherine St., 
4 125.00 75.00 50.00 Montreal. Published by L’Automobile 
12 100.00 65.00 40.00 Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1939 Subscription, 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $15 $2 Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
annsiienidheianimemmaniniimaiindia —__ monthly. Forms close 15th preceding. 
_ Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
Dec., 1942, 3,190. Rates 
aC) @ Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
Southern Automotive Journal, Grant 1 $ 76.98 $ ry $ ryt 
Bidg., Atlanta. Published by W. R. C. 6 +> 20.00 18.00 
Smith P ublishing Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 12 55.00 ‘ ; 8. 
scriptic $1. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


page, 7x10. Published 5th Forms close 
ist N. J \ A statement on request, 





CCAB' 


igency discounts, 13-3. Circulation, 
8283; (gross), 20,006, Trade, 90% ’ Motor ~~ (Fre » h), incorporating 
siesSmen and mechanics, 8%; others, Transport Commercial, University Tower, 
cates . ae aie Montreal. Pub lished by Holliday Publi- 
Times ; Page % Page + rage cations, Ltd. Est. 1920. Subscription, $1. 
! p+ 9110.08 . Ht 00 Trim size, 9x12. Type pase. 74x10, Pub- 
6 ery 00 " 100 00 55.¢ : lished 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
J2 afore i i z ad, $25 50.0 discounts, 15-2 Circulation, Dec., 1942, 
tandard color ‘ eet > 2.663. Rates 
For ditional daq f pare yA Times 1 Page ly Page % Page 
—_— —o 1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 
— in 60.00 33.00 19.00 
ag: 12 50.00 30.00 17.00 
— Standard c 


Super Service Station, 435 N. Michigan me 
Ave, Chicago. Published by The Irving- 

‘loud Pub. Co Est. 1928. Free (con- 

rolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 


olor, $20; bleed, 10%. 


x10. Published 25th preceding Forms Motor in Canada, Stovel Bldg., Winnipeg, 


lose 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Man. Publ 


ished by Home Publishing Co., 


lation, 57,718; (gross), 59,467. Inde- Ltd. Est. 1915. Subscription, $1. Trim 
— r owned stations of the one size, 8%x11%4. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
t o1 “ouper service type, 78%; inde- lished 10th. Forms close ist. Agency 
~~ aw oil jobbers and distributors op- discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 45353 
rating drive-in service stations, 17%; (gross), 5,003. Garages, filling stations 
thers, 5% Rates— and fleet owners, 59°; mechanics, 10%; 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page auto and accessory dealers, 14% - all 
l $445.00 $235.00 $125.00 other, 17° Rates 

6 410.00 215.00 115.00 Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
12 375.00 195.00 105.00 1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
Xolor, red on inside pages, $60 per page 6 70.00 40.00 22.50 
ther lors, $90 per page; bleed, add 12 65.00 35.00 20.00 
1% to total rate, including color Color—Standard red, $20 per page; 
fone rates on request bleed, 10%. 
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Motor Magazine, 73 Richmond St., W 


Published by Consolidated 





Vanadian Automotive Trade, 481 Univer- prose Ltd. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2 
ity A Toronto. Est. 1919. Published Trim size i Su%x1ll\ [Type page, 7x10 
¥Y MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Controlled Published Jan. 15, Feb. 10, Mar. 10, Apr. 
pe ige, 7x10 frim size, S'%x11% 10, May 10, June 10, Aug. 10, Sept. 10, 
ab d 5th. Forms close 26th. Agency Noy.-Dec (Show Number), Nov 10. 
i ~™ 15-2 Circulation, Dec. 31, Porms close ist, except Jan., which closes 
<, 14,323, Dealers, garages, 81%; fleet Jan. 10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
hn 1%; jobbers, etc., 4%; other, jation, June, 1942, 15,770. Rates 

e es imes age % Page % Page 
imes 1 Page % Page % Page ais 317000 $ 90.00 $ so 00 
L $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 6 148.75 78.75 875 
6 148.00 yt r+ ro 10 36.00 72.00 40.00 
Mee 35.00 (4.00 $V.0 Color—Standard Red, 40 er page; 

Stand 1 color, $35; bleed, 10% extra. other colors, $50 per oan Eines” 10% 
, < eo extra 

Canadinn Motorist, 6 Adelaide St., E., To- —_—__—_—__ ——— - 

ront ntario, Canada Published by AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY 

Jntar Motor League. Est. 1914. Sub- The Battery Man, 2070 N. 13th St., Terre 

rer ipt $1 Type pag oan Pub- Haute, Ind Published by Battery Man 

lished th. Forms close 15th preceding. Pub. Co., Ine Est. 1921 Subscription, 

Agen: discounts, 15-3. Circulation $1 Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 54x 

a er’s Statement), 18,502. Rates— 81/6. Published lst. Forms close 15th 
ime 1 Page % Page % Page preceding. Agency discounts, 10-5. Cir- 
. $140.00 $ 77.00 $ 47.00 culation (Publisher's Statement), 10,916 
6 130.00 72.00 42.00 Rates— 

12 125.00 70.00 40.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

—_ _ eee 1 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 $ 32.50 

Canad: +n Motorists’ Handbook, 30 Bloor 6 80.00 45.00 30.00 

St., V Toronto, Ont. Published by Lil- 12 75.00 42.50 27.50 
lan Millar Est. 1938. Controlled. Color and bleed rates on request. 

Subs: tion, $.25. Type page, 3 5/6x6%. - —— 

ub! i April Agency discounts, 15-0 PASSENGER TRANSPORT 

>ireu yn (Publisher's Statement), 19,- (See TRANSIT INDUSTRIES. ) 

186 es—l page, $75: ™% page, $40; Bus Transportation. 

t Da $20. > (See TRANSIT INDUSTRIES.) 
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MOTOR TRUCKS AND MOTOR FREIGHT 
American Motor Carrier, 705 Penn Ave., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Published by W. H. 
Hooker. Est. 1934 Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lisned 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 
6 110.00 66.00 37.00 
12 100.00 60.00 33.50 


Standard color, 25 per page 


Colorado Motor Carrier, 407 Denham 
Bidg., Denver, Colo. Published by Colo- 
rado Motor Carriers’ Ass'n, Inc. Est. 
1933. Type page, 613/16x10%\%. Pub- 
lished Feb. and Aug. Forms close 25th 


preceding. Agency discount, 15-2 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
2 60.00 33.00 18.00 
_—_— 


—_—_—_— 
Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 
56th Sts., Philadelphia. Published by 
Chilton Co. Est. 1911. Subse ription, $2. 
Free to fleets of 8 or more trucks. Trim 
size; 8'%x11\4 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forme close 19th Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, June, 1943, 
27,731; (gross), 28,611. Truck fleet oper- 
ators having less than 25 trucks, 58% 
more than 25 trucks, 33%; others, 9% 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$285.00 $142.50 $ 71.2 

6 256.50 128.25 64. 13 
12 228.00 114.00 57.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $30 
Go Magazine, 57 Post St., San Francisco, 
Calif Published by Associations Pub. 
Co. Est. 1941. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 12th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 





(Publisher's Statement), 4,153; con- 

trolled, 4,947; (gross) 12,397. Rates 

Times 1 Page ly awe % Page 
l $175 ».00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 162.50 11! 5.00 65.00 
12 +7 00 105.00 55.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 15°¢ 





we 


Fleet Owner, $90 West St., New York, 6, 
N. Y Published by Ferguson Pub. Co., 


Inc. Est. 1928 Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list Forms close 
23rd of preceding month. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. report on re- 
quest Circulation, July, 1943, 21,370; 
(gross), 22,174. Supts. of maintenance, 


also limited number of purchasing 
agents of corporations operating fleets 
Rates 


Times 1 Page %, Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $135.00 $ 70.00 
6 220.00 120.00 60.00 
12 200.00 110.00 55.00 


Standard color, red, $45; bleed, $25 per 
page. 

kor additional data see page 46 
Modern Transportation, 80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Published by Motor Truck 
Club of Mass., Inc. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 


7x10 Published Ist Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

$ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 

6 63.75 34.00 21.25 

12 60.00 32.00 20.00 


Standard color, 50% 


Motor Transportation, 663 Skinner Bldg 
Seattle, Wash. Published by Motor 
Transportation, Inc Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $0.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, July, 1943, 12,664; (gross), 
12,880. Commercial vehicle owners and 


onerators, 98%: others, °%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4P age 
1 $180.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
6 165.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 82.50 40.00 


Standard color, red, $40 per page; bleed 
rate, 15% extra 





Motor Truck News, 60 Hudson St., New 
York. Published by New York Motor 
Truck Ass'n. Est. 1915. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
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Published bi-monthly. Agency discounts, counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's Rubber Red Book (directory of the Rup 










15-2 tates Statement), 3,500 Rates— ber Industry), 250 W. 57th §S Nev 
Times l Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page Page % Page York, N. Y. Published by Pa nertor 

l $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 232.00 1 $120.00 70.00 $ 40.00 Pub. Co, Est. 1937. Subscription, $5. clot) 

12 67.50 36.00 19.80 6 110.00 62.00 37.00 Free to every rubber mfg. and leading 
——$_—______- - ———= 135 100.00 57.00 35.00 technologists. Trim size, 6x9. Type sige 
Official Motor Freight Guide, 732 W. Van Standard color, $25. 4%x7% Published biennially. Next issy, (Se 











Buren St., Chicago Published by M. ania LL —— May 25, 1945. Forms close Apri npr 
Kallis & Co Est. 1933. Subscription, Western Motor Transport, 412 W. 6th St.. Age ne y discounts, 13-3. Cir ‘tage 























































$10. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7%x Los Angeles, Calif. Published by E. O. (Sworn), 2.165. Rates— 
9%. Published twice a year—March and Sawyer, Jr. Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. mimes 5 Dame P ; [ 
September. Forms close Ist of preceding ‘rim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 1 7 $ 7500 % Page + Page 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2, Circula- Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency . £9. $ 40.00 $ 25.00 ra! 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 11,480; con- discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), ° 70.00 39.00 24.06 the 
trolled, 3,152; (gross), 14,632. Rates 7,200. Rates— mp ae ; oes ors 23.0 
ame 225; % page, $120; } vage, $65 imes age ® Page 4 Page : ' - . . 22.06 me 
odes 7B . 5 peatene —_ 1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 Color, $25; bleed, 10% extra. teu 
th . — 6 137.50 75.00 40.00 = ee ee ee ee 
Power Wagon, the Motor Truck Journal, 12 125.00 65.00 35.00 Tire Rebuilders News, 381 4th Ave vas 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago Pub- Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% New York. Published by Clephane Asgo jue! 
lished by Motor Truck Pub, Co Est ; sail states, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription, ¢; - 
1906. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 1a Oe = Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pyp. 2 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th CANADA lished 16th. Forms close 10th. Awana the 
Forms close 30th. Agency discount, 15-0 . —— - discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher: Ss | 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 7 ( AR Statement), 7,459 Rates— Nav 
176. Rates— fen * Pes ? Times 1 Page % Page % Pag ver’ 
: ‘\* 7 sese te $135.00 ; 80.00 Western Motor Transportation, 695 Sar- 1 $100.00 3 60.00 $ 35.0 94: 
5 295 00 122.50 72.50 gent Ave. Winnipeg, Manitoba. Pub- ‘? 95.00 55.00 30.0 a 
12 200 00 110.00 65.00 lished by, Western Pub., Ltd. Est. 1935. S P 85.00 45.00 25.0 . 
Color rate, $50; bleed rate, $25. Subscription, $1. _ Trim size, 9x12. Type Color, $25; bleed, 10% add'l ta 
aii on page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close - ; "Sees 
Trafic World 15th. Agency discount, 15-2. Circula- a, lar 
(See FREIGHT TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, WarE- Uon, 3.208, Rates — — CCA T 
HOUSING. ) Times 1 Page 4 Page 4 Page oid 
. . = l $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 Tire Review, 31 N. Summit St., Akror amo 
lransport Driver and Operator, 201 N 6 55.00 33 00 20.00 O. Published by India Rubber Review acco 
Wells St., Chicag Ill. Published by 12 90.00 30.00 18.00 Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $2.  Trir 
‘ Ss : 11cagoO, ublisnec by Color rate, $20: bleed rate, 10% ice Ss : - A. ’ - I spec 
[fhe Transport Driver, Inc Est. 1936 , , ore “o- size, 8x11. Type page, 7x10. Publishe 3 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 11%x17 - - 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis Seer 
Type page 10%4x16 Published 15th TIRES AND RUBBER counts, 10-2 Circulation, Mar 194 sligh 
Forms close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Chemical Engineering Catalog. 14,681; (gross), 15,433. Retailers wit 6 
Cireulation (Swern), 10,500; paid, 5,568; (See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) tire depts., super s¢ rvice statior et ne- 
free, 4.9282. Rates . 90%; oil marketers, 5%; others, 5% ind 
rimes | Page % Page 4 Page India Rubber World, 386 4th Ave. New [#tes : 
$200.00 $108.00 $ 57.00 York. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Corp. Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page au 
6 184.00 100.00 53.00 Est. 1889 Subscription, $3. Trim size. 1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.0 D 
12 168.00 92 00 19.00 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Published lst 6 150.00 87.50 55 0 on 
Standard color rate $25 per page Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 12 125.00 A 75.00 45.0 if 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 2,698; (gross), Standard color, $50;@leed, $15 vas 
Transport Topics, 1424 16th St., N. W 3.182. Rates ie z yf 
Washington, D. C Published by Amer Times 1 Page % Page % Page ; 14] 
ican Trucking Associations In Est l $138.00 $ 74.00 $ 46.00 (CA , ; ted 
1934. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 11%x 6 125.00 69.00 42.00 NY +] 
17 Type page, 10%x15% Published 12 115.00 65.00 37.00 , “we ie 886 Fourt ” ‘ 
Monday Forms close Wednesday N. I Standard color (Red), $25 Bleed, 20% New York Publiohed by Bill res Pu le J 
4. A. statement on request Agency dis - . Co Est. 1919 free (controlled). Tris ns 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St... New York size &xil . Type page, 7x10 Publishe ™ 
Statement) weel ly 1 ; 000 third Mon- Published by Palmerton Pub. Co., Ine 15th. Forms close 5th. ‘Agency dis¢ ounts ain 
day, 48,500. Rate 200 lines, $0.20 per Est. 1917. Subscription, $3. Trim size 13-3. Cireulation, May, 1943, 14,17 Did 
lime 5,500 lime $0.18 per line 8,800 8% x11 *%. Type page, 7x10 Published (gross), 15,058. Retailers with ma tir . 
ime $0.17 per line 10,000 lines, $0.12 15th. Forms close ith Agency dis depts and vulcanizing shops 6 Ab 
per line; 1 page, $220 counts, 13-3. Circulation (Swern), 2,374; others : Rates 
(xross), 3,100, Rates T . 1 Page % Page \% Pag 
Trucking News, Fort Shelby Hotel, Ds Times 1 Page % Page % Page ames Sy 2 ag< > 
troit, Mich Published by F. L. Edman l $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 38.00 1 $150 vv $ 90 OU ¥ 99." 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim size 6 90.00 53.00 32.00 4 137.50 82.50 ve 
8%xll& Type page 7x10 Published 12 80.00 18.00 26.00 12 125.00 49.00 45.0 
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Aviation 


(See also Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing and Working Industries; Freight Trattic) 
TS ES AS ae 


Despite the multiplication of the air- 


raft industry in 1942 and 1943, and 
the tremendous quantity of data 
merging from Washington, specific 
fgures remain difficult to secure. It 


vas announced in July, 1943, that pro- 
iyetion of airplanes for the year end- 
ng June 30, 1943, was 64,000. About 
the same time it was reported by the 
Navy Department that 9,000 planes 
vere added during the first half of 
943. This did not represent a net in- 
rease in combat air strength, since the 
total included some trainers and utility 
lanes. 


Total production of planes and parts 


mounted to $6,400,000,000 in 1942, 
weording to William A. M. Burden, 
special aviation assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce. In 1943, 


slightly more than $20 billion, or about 
ne-fourth of the entire war budget, 
almost one-seventh of the esti- 
ated national income, was allocated 
plane production. 

The number of planes built in 1942 
vas 47,694, compared with 19,403 in 
41. Production of aircraft and re- 
ited equipment was about 30 per cent 
f the total for “munitions.” During 
e year the output of spares, aircraft 
and other equipment and 
laintenance items increased more 
pidy than that of planes. 
{bout two out of every five 


ind 


ranance 


bomber 





and pursuit planes went to other 
United Nations; one out of every ten 
service combat planes was so exported; 
one out of every six trainers. 

In May, 1943, the War Production 
Board said that no serious bottlenecks 
exist in assembly of such fundamental 
plane parts as propellers, engines or 
air-frames. Temporary, but serious 
minor bottlenecks had arisen in smaller 


and less obvious categories, such as 
forgings and extrusions. 
Charles E. Wilson, executive vice- 


chairman of the WPB, made this com- 
ment on changes in design: 

“The two most significant develop- 
ments in the aircraft program to date 
are the increased emphasis on heavy— 
and heavier—bombers, dictated by the 
proved quality and effectiveness of 
these craft, and the steady increase in 
the average weight of all combat types, 
representing additional firepower, ar- 
mour, bomb load and over-all perform- 
ance. 

“While we produced almost twice as 
many planes in April, 1943, as in April, 
1942, their total weight was almost 
three times greater. By April, 1944, 
our schedules call for more than three 
times many aircraft as in April, 
1942, weighing six times as much. The 
average weight per plane in 1943 is 30 
per cent greater than in 1942. In 1944, 
this figure will rise to 60 per cent. 


as 


Demands for steel, aluminum and other 
light materials must increase propor- 
tionately. 

“American factories turned out al- 
most four times as many heavy bomb- 
ers in April, 1943, as in April, 1942. 
Ten per cent of all the planes which 
rolled from the assembly lines in April, 
1943, were four-engine bombers, com- 
pared with less than 5 per cent in April, 
1942. By April, 1944, production of 
heavy bombers will be at a rate eight 
times greater than in the same month 
of 1942. This does not include the 
scheduled output of the new super- 
bombers. 

“Increased output of all of these 
heavier planes doesn’t mean that we 
aren’t getting numbers too. Our 1943 
schedules call for almost three times 
the number of both fighters and all 
bombers that were produced in 1942. 

“The proportion of trainers, on the 


other hand, both in numbers and 
weight, has steadily declined. Out of 
every 100 planes produced in April, 


1942, 40 were trainers. By April, 1943, 
this ratio had dropped to 30 per cent 
and by April, 1944, it will be 15. Con- 
sidered in terms of weight, the decrease 
is even sharper—from 14 per cent of 
1942 production to 4 per cent of 1944 
schedules.” 

Procurement of 99,740 planes at an 


estimated cost of $20,203,844,000 was 
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BY COMPARISON —The Automotive industry in its 
peok years employed 500,000 workers 
duced $3'% billion in value of products 
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EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE 
QUALITY READERSHIP 
QUANTITY COVERAGE 


Il. A study of reviews contained 
in world-wide leading Aeronaut- 
ical Society and Association Jour- 
nals reveals AERO DIGEST’s 
positive editorial superiority. 
AERO DIGEST received 119 
mentions. Our nearest contem- 
porary received only 54. 


2. Independent surveys recently 
conducted by prominent manu- 
facturers attest to the quality of 
AERO DIGEST's quantity manu- 
facturing coverage. The figures 
contained therein bear factual 
testimony that this publication is 


the OUTSTANDING choice of 
the industry's influential purchas- 
ing personnel. 


3. AERO DIGEST has the largest 
circulation among the aeronaut- 
ical TECHNICAL magazines, of 
which the heaviest percentage 
(46.08) is concentrated among 
manufacturers. 


4. Five readership analyses, 
twenty-thousand inquiry returns, 
and three recent independent sur- 
veys substantiate the unequalled 
QUALITY of these readers. 


via tm 
» eS 
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AERO DIGEST 





has, does and will keep pace with the industry it serves 


Gecause— 


AERO DIGEST, in its 22 years of publication, 
has never succumbed to the too often accepted 
temptation to “let good enough alone.” 


AERO DIGEST has never hesitated to take any 
step—to make any change—that would make 
ita better book for the industry it serves. 


AERO DIGEST has never believed that it could 
become a “habit” with advertisers and read- 
ers unless it gave them something more than 
a magazine published by a set and outdated 
formula. 


NERO DIGEST has been right. That is evidenced 
by its universal acceptance among advertisers, 
readers and the entire aeronautical industry. 


AERO DIGEST will continue to be right. It will 
continue to take the lead in bringing to every 
interested individual the best publication that 
money, men and brains can put together. 


SEE PAGE 71, for Advertising Rates & Data 
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AERO DIGEST will, by these permanently 
adopted and practically exclusive meth- 
ods, continue to maintain its position as 


AMERICA’S PREMIER 
AERONAUTICAL MAGAZINE. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY AIR FORCES 


COMMANDING GENERAL 
ARMY AIR FORCES 
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recommended in June, 1942, by the given by this excerpt from the report ed, 1,718; airport designations issued 
House Appropriations Committee, in of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 1,175; and aircraft located and bas 
reporting out the 1944 War Depart- for the fiscal year 1942: of operations verified, 24,858.” 


ment appropriation bill. American 
iviation gave this version of the hear- 
ings: 

“Lt. Gen. Joseph T. MecNarney, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, stated that these 
funds will provide a fighting Air Force 
of 273 groups: approximately 36,000 
bombers, 38,000 fighters, 12,000 trans- 
port planes, and 9,000 training planes, 


with sufficient additional engines and 
parts, for maintenance of over 900 
airfields, with runways in excess of 


2,750,000 square yards. 

“Maj. Gen. O. P. Echols, pointed out 
that the Air Corps training program 
calls for an output of approximately 
302,000 officers and enlisted technicians, 
80,000 pilots, 12,000 bombardiers, and 
18,000 navigators.” 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce reported that employment 
in “transportation equipment, except 
automobiles,” in April, 1943, was 
2,230,000, compared with 1,250,000 in 


April, 1942. 
C.A.A. 


Some indication of the measure of ac- 
tivity in the aviation industry is also 
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“During the year, 163,213 examina- 
tions were given for original airman 
certificates (this includes all grades of 
pilot, mechanic, parachute rigger, 
ground instructor, flight instructor, dis- 
patcher, control-tower-operator certif- 
icates, etc.); 43,221 examinations for 
the renewal of such certificates (the 
periodic renewal of airman certificates 
was discontinued in January of this 
year); reinstatement of airman cer- 
tificates, investigation of citizenship 
and loyalty, and issuance of identifica- 
tion cards, 140,157; aircraft inspected 
for original airworthiness certificate, 
23,361; aircraft inspected for renewal 
of aircraft certificates, 15,257 (periodic 
inspection of aircraft for renewal was 
discontinued in February 1942); flying 
and ground schools inspected for air- 
agency certificates, 2,434; aircraft, and 
aircraft-engine repair stations _in- 
spected for air-agency certificates, 138; 
accidents investigated, 4,658; violations 
investigated and reported, 1,651; com- 
plaints investigated, 3,042; air meets 
supervised, 917; investigations of po- 
tential air hazards, 3,593; aids to air 
navigation investigated and certificat- 
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Trans-Atlantic Flying 


Today, according to the U. S. Secre- 


tary of Commerce, the Army Al! 
Transport Command has more planes, 
pilots and stations than the entire 
Army air force had in 1938. It is fly- 


ing 15 types of ships—some new an¢ 
some old—along domestic and foreig? 
routes totaling more than 60,000 miles 
laying down with record speed every- 
thing from jeeps to blood plasma 2! 
strategic points in our own count) 
Alaska, the Far East, Africa, Europ 
and South America. If the war con 
tinues into 1944, the Command expec’ 
to be flying a maze of globa! routes 
10 times the length of the nbinee 
routes of all the pre-war 
air lines in the world. 
While its operations are not as 
tensive, the Naval Air Trans} 
vice is doing an equally ast 
job in getting essential supp 
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personnel to critical areas i mini- 
mum of time. 1¢ 
Up to the inauguration of o -_ 
Atlantic clipper service less in 
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years ago, only 88 attempts | 
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‘COINING’ 
THE AIR CARGO 


LANGUAGE 
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TOMORROW 





Aircargo 
Airtug 
Cargairfleet 
Cargairport 
Cargairtrain 


Frigairbution 





Frigaircargo 
Furnaircargo 


Gliderbution 





Glidercargo 
Helibution 
Helicargo 

Motairbution 

Motaircargo 

Motairhandling 
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made to hop across the ocean and only 
ll succeeded in reaching their an- 


nounced destination. At the present 


time, American transport planes are 
making 500 trans-Atlantic flights a 
wee k. 

Consumption 


The vast and increasing program of 
aircraft production has created one of 
the largest markets for industrial prod- 
Furthermore, the 
ever-changing the indus- 
try for more power, more capacity and 


ucts ever known. 


demands on 
greater speeds necessitate frequent re 
placements of tools and machinery, ac 


cording to Aviat 


ion. 

Thus an unprecedented variety and 
quantity of materials, parts, machinery, 
tools and factory equipment are in 


constant demand by the aviation manu 


facturing industries. 


Raw Materials—The aviation indus 
try is the largest single consumer of 
aluminum and magnesium. It is also 
one of the heaviest users of plastics, 


fabrics and plywood. 
Some 


rubber, metals, 


Parts and Accessories idea of 


the industry’s demand can be gauged 
from the fact that a heavy bomber, 
sans engines and instruments, needs 
over 20,000 parts. Compare that with 


the 1750 parts of an automobile body. 
Aircraft 
for a monthly output of parts running 
well into the millions. 

Equipment 


production alone calls 


engine 


Production Surpassing 


even the giant automotive industry, 
aviation manufacturing is today one of 
the prime markets for machine tools 
and metal-working equipment. At 
United Aircraft’s Pratt and Whitney 
Division, over 4,000 machine tools are 
kept bu turning out 8,000 parts for 
the famous P & W Engines. Ninety 
per cent of thes parts must he finished 
all over, some to a tolerance of five 


millionths of an inch. 


Equipment—The tremendous 
the industry 


largest buyers of lig 


Factory 
places 
\ 


plant expansion of 


iti 
LINE 


it among the 
materials handling 
furniture and other plant 
The 
of air conditioning in 


the 


equipment, equip 
ment, factory 
installations 
all industry are 
windowless, 


equipment largest 


found in blackout-type 


aircraft plants 


Definitions 

Aviation manufacturing is the d 
signing, engineering and production of 
air frames, their engines, propellers, 
parts, instruments, accessories and all 
the equipment in the plane and on the 


ground required to keep planes in op- 
In today’s rapidly expanding 
building program, the avia- 
manufacturing market also 
required in 
of present plants and new 


eratior 
war-plane 
tion in- 


cludes vast expenditures 


the gearing 


plants and the setting up of produce 
tion lines for mass plane production. 
On manufacturing falls the prime job 
of building the 185.000 planes called 
for by the President in 1942 and 1943. 


To accomplish this job the 90 air- 
manufacturers, 30 engine builders 


over 2000 municipal 


craft 


and suppliers of 
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U.S. AIRLINES 


EXPRESS CARRIED 


IN MILLIONS OF LBS 
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L noni 
Nationa iss of Ma fa 
parts, materials and equipment will planes and our 2500 airport 
have the help of 10,000 sub-contractors base activities, the operatior f « 
now engaged in some phase of aircraft ter services, and aeronautical schools 
production. and the vast and expanding progra 
Military aviation embraces all the of the Civil Aeronautics Authorit; 
operation and maintenance activities 
of the Air Forces of the Army, Navy, Air Cargo 
marine Corps and Coast Guard. These (See Freight TRAFFIC, SilPt 
include the training of ground er WS WAREHOUSING.) 
and flight personnel, all phases of mili- 
tary plane operation, the operation of . 
bases, repair and supply aetna the Commercial Transport 
procurement, distribution, and effective Last complete figures fo 
utilization of the vast quantities of ma- transport industry came fr the A 
terial required to operate and maintain Transport Association of America 
these huge air armadas. In addition, the year 1941. In that year th 
our military air authorities collaborate riers had 4,377,945 passengers, 4,(6 


closely with our civilian manufacturers 
in the 
velopment of 
parts, 


design, experimentation and de- 
armament, en- 
and 


planes, 
gines, accessories equip- 
ment. 

Air transport is the 
maintenance of all scheduled 
cial flying of passengers, mail, express 
freight over the 45,000 miles of 
domestic routes and the 58,000 miles of 
American-operated foreign routes. The 
full resources of this peacetime trans- 
port industry are today thrown behind 
the war effort. Their important job 
is to maintain essential lines of com- 
munication, fly personnel and cargo be- 
tween the far-flung posts of the United 
Nations, ferry bombers over established 
trans-oceanic routes, and keep essen- 
tial-to-the-war air lanes open. Without 
the healthy and consistent growth of 
Air the Transport over the past decade 
(from 1% million passenger-miles flown 
in 1932 to 1% billion in 1941) this 
would have been impossible. 

Civil aviation is the operation and 
maintenance of our 26,500 private 


operation and 
commer- 


and 
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317,400, 
national. These figures do not 
operations of affiliates of P 
American Airways. 

Total 


545 being domestic and 


some 


miles flow r 
were 1,676,799,000, domesti 
ing for 1,491,735,000 and int 
185,064,000. Total 
148,298,000, 


passengel 





revenue miles flow 
with 133,025,000 
ing Passenge}) 
(domestic) in 1941 was 
The peak was reached in August, 
tember and October. 


were 
domestic. revel 


Sf 8 554,01 


fare 
low: 


Average passenger 
in 194] five cents, 
history of the lines. The averagt “= 
per passenger was 367 miles, mali 
figure than in other 
dicating more frequent us 
travel. 


was 


recent irs, 


The air transport companies carre Brat 


14,423,000 pounds of air ma 
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compared with 10,799,000 pounds 
. a4 
1940. The number of piece 194 
was 323,136,000. The numbe mue-> 
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20,000,000,000 lati d 
> $20, ’ ’ Aviation Industry... 
to meet the expanding needs 
of the war...and the peace 
acl a ees SS ea 
lee 
O* THE SOUND base of information we have AIR TRANSPORT—to serve the highly specialized needs 
— developed and built one of the greatest of the air carrier. To promote the sound development of 
2 : war and post-war air transport by aiding and guiding al/ 
of chai industries the world has ever seen. Today we concerned with the progress of this fastest-growing medium 
chools use it for war. Tomorrow we hope to use its of passenger, cargo, mail and express transportation. 
progrTra 2, = ° “= ° 
enite. limitless potentialities in peace. 
* 7 ° 
The importance of planning now toward the 
[IPPID full development of our aviation future is rec- The audience of these three McGraw-Hill 
ognized by all thinking men of the industry. publications (manufacturers, operators, mili- 
tary, legislators, policy-makers and financial 
wr Now a complete Information Service men) represents the most potent buying in- 
ie 4 . . , . 
ca f to meet Aviation’s expanding needs fluence in the country today .. . and the group 
"4,060, of War and Post-War that will mold the future of U. S. aviation. 
, aera America’s oldes _ 
inclu AVIATIGIE-Amasice's cident aucnenticn magnmme, hes Through the intensive and specialized cov- 
of P served as the authoritative channel of communication for fag : ; 
the industry through the years of growth that culminated erage of these aviation publications your ad- 
n 1941 in the recent great expansion. AVIATION will continue vertising messages will more effectively influ- 
account to serve its 40,000 paid subscribers in all branches of the : , 
nationa “atta dt nS * ence the executives of each branch of the avia- 
— industry—the designers, engineers and builders of, and 
pag’ the men who operate, merchandise and maintain our tion industry. 
ial wet alr supremacy. 
554,00 
st. Sel A —to fill the need for a high-speed, your copy of a booklet that tells the story of 
oy : er —— sPicas ee the market and these 3 media is waiting. A 
authoritative, compact news package for those key execu- request on your letterhead will bring it 
er mi tives who must keep pace with swift-moving aviation promptly. Address Aviation Market Data, 
in hs events and their significance. McGraw-Hill Company. 
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pepe McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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43,411. The number of air mail plane 
miles flown was 74,297,000. Air mail 
revenue was $20,322,500 and air mail 


payments per plane mile were $0.274. 


Express pound miles (domestic) 
flown in 1941 were 10,485,058,000. Ex- 
press revenue was $2,997,000. The 
number of pounds carried was 19,210,- 


000. 
peaks 


Net Profit 


All of these figures represent new 


Latest comple te figures on profits of 


airplane manufacturers are for 1941 
According to a tabulation by the Se 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
there were 28 airplane companies in 
that year, with about $395 million in 
invested capital. Average earnings on 
this amount were 106.5 per cent before¢ 
prior claims and income taxes, and 30.7 
per cent after all charges. 
Lend-Lease 

The value of aircraft sent to other 
countries under lend-lease between 
March, 1941 and March 31, 1943, was 


$886,951,000, according to the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration. The 
tinations To U. 8S. S. R., $328;- 
975,000; United Kingdom, $198,613,000: 


des- 


were: 


Africa and Middle East, $136,014,000; 
China, India, Australia and New Zea- 
land, $148,272,000; other, $75,077,000. 


The total given above does not include 
the value of lend-lease planes ferried 
by air. 


Post-War Planning 


A sharp battle for the air over the 
post-war world is in prospect, with the 
Allies already skirmishing for position. 
The tremendous production facilities of 
the United States and the aggressive- 
ness of military and commercial 
personnel are conceded to give it a con- 


its 


siderable advantage in this planning 
for the future. 

In the domestic field, competition will 
be no less brisk. In June, 1943, one 


of the numerous units eyeing the post- 
wal field revealed when 
the Greyhound Corporation, bus opera- 
tor, applied for permission to establish 
a nation-wide aerial This 
plan envisioned conversion of bus 
terminals and garages into landing 
fields, bringing air travel within reach 
of the 70,000,000 people living In com 
not 


aviation was 


bus service. 


munities now served. 
A feature of the Greyhound plan was 


utilization of helicopters as a supple- 


ment to transcontinental and glebal 
airlines. 

On the heels of Greyhounds’ request, 
American Airlines, the country’s larg- 
est domestic operator, indicated what 
aviation intends to do at home in the 
post-war period by applying to CAB 
for route extensions which will increase 
by 50% the territory served by Ameri 
can, marking the greatest single ex- 
pansion ever mapped out by any ail 
line in the country. 
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Under the applications, which call for 
the consolidation of certain routes, as 
well as establishing new ones, 35 cities 
in 10 states will be added to American’s 
aerial network, now spanning 52 cities 
in 22 states. 

The letter accompanying the applica- 
tion to the CAB said in part: 


“The airlines of the United States 
have a definite obligation to expand in 
order to serve the public and bring the 
benefits of air transportation to new 
communities. It is properly required 
of them that they provide adequate air 
transportation facilities to the com- 
munities they serve. But, to meet the 
demand we know will be put upon air 
transport after the war, we believe it 
is necessary now that the airlines im- 
prove their facilities by providing 
through service and by taking short 
cuts to save time and permit lower pas- 
senger fares and express charges 
wherever the volume of potential traf- 
fic warrants it. We believe they should 
extend and consolidate their routes 
wherever that will result in economies 
or needed improvements in service. 


“American Airlines, Inc. proposes to 
serve the communities along its routes 
in the best possible manner and to give 
them adequate air transportation facili- 
It is our policy to expand our 
service to other communities wherever 
such expansion will benefit them and 
the public in general. 


ties. 


“Unfortunately, due to the war, 
diversion of equipment made it neces- 
sary for us to curtail service and sub- 
sequently prevented expansion to meet 
growing needs. This must be corrected 
at the earliest opportunity. 


“The application enclosed herewith, 
together with those already on file with 
the Board, represent American’s pres- 
ent conception of how this company 
can best increase its contribution to 
meeting the public need for air trans- 
portation within the United States.” 

Indications were that Congressional 
action would taken to sustain the 
general policy of CAB to keep surface 
transportation interests grounded, in 
accordance with the general interpreta- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1933. A new Civil Aeronautics Act in- 
troduced in 1943 by Rep. Lea, of Cali- 
fornia, would convert unwritten into 
written law on this Other 
proposed laws would go even further 
and prohibit ownership of more than 
one form of surface transportation by 
one company. 


be 


subject. 


Boeing Airplane Company said in its 
1942 annual report that it was conduct- 
ing negotiations for acquisition of the 
government’s interest in facilities 
which cost $7,769,000. These facilities 
consisted principally of a factory and 
office building at the main Seattle 
plant, together with machinery and 
equipment. The company believed that 
acquisition of these facilities was 
necessary provide the organization 
with plant for future 
operations. 
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thing else in the post-war world 
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Baking 


The shift from home baking caused 
by the war caused a 26 per cent gain 
in bakery sales in 1942, according to a 
survey by Bakers’ Helper. Gross 
profits of the industry were 20.4 per 
cent above 1941. 

The baking industry was not exempt 
from loss of manpower, according to 
this analysis. This serious problem 
was met in most cases by conscription 
of feminine labor, physically handicap- 
ped persons and men over and under 
draft age. Almost three-fourths of the 
bakers reporting on this question said 
they are employing more women, The 
average increase in the number of em- 
ployes was 10.9 per cent over 1941. 

Bakers in all sections of the country 
are making enriched bread, this survey 
indicated. About 76 per cent of all 
bread produced by the industry is be- 
ing enriched. 

The two main branches of the baking 
industry comprise, (1) those products 
designed to keep their palatability for 
an indefinite period, and (2) those pro- 
duced for quick consumption. The first 
group includes biscuit, crackers, ma- 
chine-made cookies, pretzels, etc., which 
are packed in suitable containers and 
are made in establishments on a factory 
basis. The second group takes in 
bakery products other than biscuit and 


(See also Grain and Grain Products; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





crackers; that is, bread, pies, cakes and 
other pastries distributed locally within 
a few days and within the radius of 
speedy delivery. 

In 1939, the industry spent $545,000,- 
000 for its principal materials, as broken 
down in the accompanying table. Other 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work added 
another $105,000,000. 

The summary for the industry, as 
given in the Bureau of the Census re- 
port reproduced here, does not fully 
reveal the great strides toward effici- 
ency made between 1937 and 1939. That 
segment engaged in production of 
bread and other bakery products cut 
its salaried personnel 19.1 per cent; 
salaries, 5.0 per cent; wage earners, 
4.3 per cent; wages, 1.3 per cent. The 
value of its products declined only 0.5 
per cent, while the value added by man- 
ufacture jumped 9.4 per cent. The num- 
ber of plants increased 7 per cent. 

The smaller division producing bis- 
cuit, crackers and pretzels made almost 
as good a showing. The number of 
establishments gained 11.6 per cent. 
Salaried personnel declined 22.6 per 
cent, salaries, 12.5 per cent; wage earn- 
ers gained 1.3 per cent, while wages de- 
clined 0.3 per cent. The value of prod- 
ucts fell 3.6 per cent, while the value 





added by manufacture gained 7.4 per 
cent. 

The industry produced 10.44 billion 
pounds of bread and other yeast-raised 
products, valued at $795,480,000; 9465,- 
780,000 pounds of soft cakes, $184,945,- 
000; $75,119,000 worth of pies and $24,- 
345,000 of pastries. White pan bread 
was the most popular type, accounting 
for $490,288,000. Production of dough- 
nuts amounted to $55,289,000 and of 
hand-made cookies, $19,157,000. 

State distribution of 18,043 plants 
producing bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts was given as follows by the Bu- 


reau of the Census: 
No. of Value of 


State Est. Products 
(000) 
PL. 6 6-45 wud-w ae 6 80 $ 8,608 
EE. bhi a59 6ueaen Sekai 55 3,350 
Arkansas 65 4,910 
California pov aaie ee oo ae 80,221 
SS aes a ee 152 8,423 
COOMMOORIOTE 5. cccccccncsn 383 20,479 
SE. isckectnessenese 34 2,393 
ne Mt Ce 6 <6 so wisn. 0a 6% 88 11,567 
Florida pttnbadaes enced 181 14,164 
EE Goce are etre Bibee Sci 105 11,663 
DE Wha de's seh eeeae eee aes 64 2,498 
OO eee 1,565 92,113 
DE (A naectakaketeukak 390 28,056 
RSG barn abe wee eae andy 288 17,326 
Kansas Se Ai oe a 202 8,252 
Kentucky ....... 117 9,973 
| re 230 12,170 
SER wenn esa kaithee oe 95 6,760 
rr Te 300 22,246 
Se 1,101 66,622 
Cu nik sie ee week 686 55,156 
DE, ot 64:5 eens ene ces 443 21,349 

















STATISTICAL PICTURE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 1939 








































"Bread and Other Bekery Products (except Biscuit, Crackers, 
and Pretzels)" industry 
° 
Iten pon ey Total Reported by bakeries classified as--- 
intastrice intaotey Bi Wholesale Retail Wholesale and reteil 
only only combined 
it cutie... .nssensngibunemnegiie 18,399 356 18,043 2,569 8,978 6,496 
Bamber of retail shops operated... .....sccececeeeeseee ° 16,631 41 16,590 --- 10,159 6,451 
Bamber of house-to-house retail routes operated........ 186,472 51 18,421 --- 8,003 10,418 
Proprietors and firm members. .......sececcccesesseseses 18,985 202 —_ ia i mo 
Persons reported by manufacturing industries, total 2/. 283,521 35,9350 247 . . * 
Salaried officers of corporations.2/........- sauee 3,1 7 ayy 1,064 650 # 
Manufacturing: 
Saleried euployees 2/.. PPITTTTITIT TTT TTT TTT) 15,691 2,0 13,610 4,985 2,007 6,620 
Wage earners (average for the year) | ee 230, 706 29,175 201,555 62,942 45,851 94,740 
TRStwAWMBEERs cc cccoce. coccceccccccecccetesescoce . 28,566 3,646 24,720 4,138 10,361 10,221 
GonsteustheRcccccccccccccccccccccccccccoececesececs 1,468 161 1,007 387 88 532 
Other. ccccccccccccccegacccccccccecccccesegeeceeese 3,989 362 3,627 995 800 1, 
feleries and wages, total 2/ $105,519,375 | $69,731, 789 $155,414, 520 
enero eee SE, 544, BO 1,959,258 5,762,344 
Menufac : 
ahooben a sien hates Siaieeianastia 9,428,155| 3,479,698 11,400,377 
i hanes 562] 83,379,584 | 54,874,528 123,747,650 
POUINRicc cc 0660s ecocncsesesesoees 702 6,156,301 6,470,426 11,662,975 
GCoOnStPUStL OR. cccccccccccccccccccssesccesesesecesse 628 519,524 175,218 @15,886 
TTT TITITITTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT 906 1,090, 951 772 ,667 2,025,288 
Cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- 
thased electric energy, and contract work, total...... 649,476,628 82,049,455 567,427,175 | 175,728,639 | 130,167,560 261,530,774 
Materials, supplies, and containers.......ssssse0. 619,446,477 79,465,352 559,981,125] 168,175,424 | 122,366,496 249,441, 
Bene ocoscceseoseceosceseneseoncescstoncsescéooesee 17,850,398 1,606,825 16,043,575 4,410,@11 4,573, 696 7, 068, 666 
Purchased electric @ne@rgy......ssssecsseecceeesece 12,171,925 777,278 11,594,645 3,144,604 3,226,395 5,023,646 
Ceatracs Werle cc cce cocccccccocccccccccccceecoosccs 7,850 --- 7,850 --- 973 6,867 
ER ERE eS TERE 1,411,816,635 200,792,878 1,211,025, 755 384,765,786 | 267,005,950 559 , 254,059 
we added by manufacture 4/ Co vccccceccccccosccoeccees 762,340,005 118,743,425 645,596, 5a2 209,034,947 | 136,658,370 297,723,265 

















2/1 nis number represents the number of plants reporting. As a rule the term “establishment" signifies a single plant or factory, but one report 
aight be counted as one, two, or more establishments according to the answer to the question "How many plants does this report cover?" The answer was 


ee the number of establiahments. 


2/ No data for employees of central administrative offices are included, 


y The item for wage- 

ad The a oa ty fal 
“ee wage receiv 

4/ Velue of products less cost 


earners is an average of the numbers reported for the several months of the year, and includes both full-time and part-time 
by dividing the amount of wages by the average number of wage earners should not, therefore, be accepted as representing 
1-time 


earners. 
or aaterials, supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric energy, m4 contract work. 


—Bureau of the Census 





— 


— 
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Mississippi : 61 3,785 ————— EE — —— 
Misso 169 5,715 : 
Montana 88 4/020 Bakery and Cracker Plants by Value of Production 

ebrask: 39 9,245 ; 
New + = 19 621 —— Bakery——_—— Crack: al 
New Hampshire 60 1,295 Per Cent Pe Cent 
Ne w Je rsey aa” .aBe No. of of Total No.of of Total 
New York . 2,910 204,501 Plants Output Plants Output 
North Carolina O& 12,704 OE 9,798 9.3 92 5 
North Dakota 59 arise Bee. OD DOD ccccclcccese a. 12.2 54 0.8 
Oklahoma 232 401053 «=: $50,000 to $99,999............... . 1,499 8.6 43 5 
Oregot 183 9,501 $100,000 to $249,999... cccccccccs 1,003 12.9 38 3.2 
Pennsylvania 1,51 : airs $250,000 to $499,999.........ccceee 453 13.2 35 6.7 
a Caies 164 19-111 - $500,000 to $999,999 .............. 306 17.4 34 17 
South Dakota . 2'646 $1,000,000 to $2,499,999........... 151 17.6 44 14 
Tennesse: 11 tyte $2,500,000 to $4,999,999........... 27 8.8 11 11.1 
Utah 33 3767 ++ $5,000,000 and over.............. 2 (*) 5 (*) 
Vermont 19 2,189 ieee = 
Md ape ++. et Tc OE sce tnewesnevetenasswiean 18,043 100.0 356 99.9 

ASHINELO! 0 6.460 
West Virgini: 108 10.663 ws a , ' ° ; 
Wisconsin 604 25,564 *Withheld to avoid disclosure, but combined with next largest classification, 
W yvomings 0 1,315 5939 Census af Menufa ie 

18.04 1.911.024 
The Bureau of the Census reported 


that 49.1 per cent of the biscuit, crack- 
ers and pretzels produced commercially 
in 1939 were marketed through selling 
organizations owned and operated by 
bakers themselves. An additional 45.1 
per cent moved direct from bakeries 
into trade channels—32.0 per cent to 
retailers and 13.1 per cent to whole- 
salers and jobbers. Compared with 
census data for previous years, a grad- 
ual increase is noted in sales to whole- 
salers and jobbers, and a decrease in 
sales to retailers and through bakers’ 
own sales branches. 

In the biscuit, cracker and pretzel 
industry, 26 New York plants had pro- 
duction of $38,382,000; 21 Ohio plants, 
$19,278,000: Pennsylvania plants, 
$18,836,000; 23 Illinois plants, $27,568,- 
000. These four states accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the industry’s 
output. 
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Equipment 
The 1939 Manufactures 
reported 29,054 ovens in the industries, 


Census of 


divided as follows: 
Bread ‘ i I 
Draw-plat 1,410 2 
Peel 14,929 Bi 
Portable 2,329 12 
Rack rit 
Reel } 124 
Rotary 2 380 62 
Sugar-wafer ; 160 
Traveling-heat Ht us 
Traveling-t 1.610 x9 
28,017 1,037 
The wholesale branch of the baking 


industry operated 5,144 of these ovens; 
those doing a retail business only, 11,- 
872; those doing wholesale and retail 
combined, 11,001. 

The bread and other bakery products 
division had delivery vehicles 
in 1939, the cracker branch having 
1,898, the total for the industries being 


2 OFe 
66,356 


68,254. The breakdown for the bread 
division was horse-drawn, 1,450; gaso- 
line, 63,261; electric, 1,645. In the 
cracker branch there were 1,866 gaso- 


~~ 


line vehicles and 32 electrics. 

Based on figures developed in a sur- 
vey made by the American Bakers As- 
sociation, it is estimated that, includ- 
ing the heavier feeder trucks, 98 per 


cent of bakery trucks are 1% tons 
capacity or under. About 87 per cent 
of the trucks are operated by route 


salesmen who travel an average of 59 
miles per day. 
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Production of bakers’ machinery and 
equipment in 1939 was $17,583,000, 
divided as follows: Bake ovens, $4,- 
419,500; dough mixers, $3,289,000; slic- 
ing machines, $1,649,000; wrapping ma- 
chines, $1,404,300; combination slicing 
and wrapping machines, $506,000; 
other machinery and equipment, $6,- 
316,000. 

Of the 18,399 establishments in the 
combined industries, 18,337, or more 
than 99 per cent, reported power equip- 
ment in 1939. The aggregate number 
of prime movers was 333 with rated hp. 


of 29,609. There were 17,033 genera- 
tors with a kw. rating of 17,033. Elec- 
tric motors numbered 163,404, with 
hp. rating of 422,401. Of the total, 


157,365 with hp. of 401,320 were driven 
by purchased energy, while 6,039 with 
21,081 hp. were driven by energy gen- 
erated within the establishments. Elec- 
tric energy generated in the plants was 
25,967,000 kw., and purchased energy 
was 521,426,000 kw. The bread and 
other bakery products division had 87.4 
per cent of the electric motors. 

The baking industry is an important 
market for processing machinery 
(moulders, dividers, rounders, proofers, 
ovens, ete.), trucks, air conditioning, 
advertising services, storage batteries, 
belting, waxed-transparent-opaque pa- 
pers, cartons and bags, cash registers. 
conveyors, sprayers (paint and wash- 
ing), store fronts, display racks, decal- 
comania transfers, unit heaters, venti- 
lators, insulation, temperature and 
humidity instruments, show cases, val- 
ances, window display fixtures, vacuum 
cleaners and blowers, price tags, steam 
generators, uniforms. 

Oil burners and mechanical coal 
stokers are now being used to a great 
extent. These aids to cleaner bakeries 
and reduced labor costs are used in fir- 
ing boilers as well as ovens. Larger 
bakeries operate large refrigeration 
plants, requiring multiples of compres- 
sors ranging from five to twenty ton 
capacity. Air conditioning and tem- 
perature control apparatus are in de- 
mand as a necessity in uniform condi- 
tions for correct manufacturing results. 
Refrigeration and air conditioning are 
two of the most active developments in 
bakeries. 

Wholesale bakers often provide dis- 
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play equipment for grocers who sell 


their products. 

Bakers usually purchase ovens and 
machinery direct from manufacturers, 
although much of this equipment also 
is bought from jobbers, who assemble 
the various lines. Supplies usually are 
bought from jobber and wholesale gro- 
cers. Flour consumed is purchased di- 
rect through mill salesmen. 

Primary factor in buying power is 
the so-called combinations or group 
companies, according to Bakers’ Weekly, 
There are 84 such manufacturers, oper- 
ating from two to 86 wholesale or 
equivalently large plants with central 
purchasing offices. These groups ac- 

‘ count for an estimated 30 per cent of 
total production for the industry. Next 
come about 4,000 large local independ- 
ents with volume ranging from $50,000 
to $3,000,000 each. 

There are approximately 200 bakers’ 
and confectioners’ supply houses 
throughout the country, according to 
the National Association of Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Supply Houses. Prac- 
tically all of them are distributors of 
bakers’ machinery. 


Trends 


During the past year the subject 
most discussed by bakers and baking 
technicians has been that of vitamins, 
reports Bakers’ Helper. An increased 
public consciousness of the necessity of 
a balanced diet has caused many bakers 
to add or “fortify” bread with vita- 
mins, particularly B: in various forms. 

The necessity for the addition of 
Vitamin B, arises from the fact that 
within recent years processing for rea 
of sanitation and convenience 
have removed much of the vitamin con- 
tent formerly present in foods. Prin- 


sons 


cipal argument in favor of the addition 
of B: to bread is that this tamin 
cannot be retained in the body over 4 
period of time and that bread is the 
best carrier for it, being most ofte? 
and universally used. 

According to Bakers’ Weel this 
trend also represents a new and impor 
tant market for organizations pply- 
ing vitamin-bearing materials h as 
specially milled flours, vitamin cen 
trates, high vitamin yeasts, and phat 
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The Business 





THE MARKET 


While the U. S. Census report on the 
Baking Industry for 1939 (latest 
available) placed the value of its 
products at $1,200,000,000, authori- 
tative analysts through a continuing 
study of progress made during the 
last three years now rank the baking 
business as over a 2 billion dollar 
industry. 


Bakery products are basic foods. 
They are delivered to every corner 
of the country—reach the tables of 
millions of people three times a day. 
They are food for the millions and 
food for the millionaire. Beyond that 
the American public has a new and 
better knowledge of nutrition and has 
universally accepted the added nutri- 
tive value bakers have given white 
bread through enrichment with cer- 
tain vitamins and minerals. Furth- 
er, widespread changes in eating 
habits have occurred in recent years 
due to rationing, millions of women 
leaving the home and entering in- 
dustry as well as millions more young 
men entering the armed forces and 
gradually acquiring a permanent 
bread eating habit. For these rea- 
sons and because the baker has bril- 
liantly fulfilled his responsibility to 
the American people in war-time it 
is safe to say that he will hold and 
even increase his gains in peacetime. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


Because of the far-reaching scope of his busi- 
ness, and today’s fast moving tempo in food 
manufacturing, the baker wants all the im- 
portant news of his industry right up to the 
minute. He wants to be promptly informed on 


all Washington regulations affecting his busi- 
ness He wants timely information on current 
price policies, sales supervision, advertising 
#s well as the newest technical information 
‘8 materials, equipment and processing and 
’ wants it before it becomes history. 

- 

-° tender adequate service in all important 
wections, to bring the baking industry all 


‘at will help him in the more efficient and 


table conduct of his business, Bakers 
weekly brought together the largest full time 
staf of bakery experts in the field supple- 
mented y a corps of 122 special correspond- 
s Covering every large baking center in 
the ¢ try and supplying the vital need for 
ational and local news while it is news— 
‘very week, 

“or otk strictly bakery problems involving 
ma Pe que of production, selection of in- 
predien blending, mixing, fermentation, 
Babak cooling, slicing, packaging, etc., 
“akers Weekly operates its own Experi- 
rental ikery and laboratory as a proving 
Some r practical production data. Fully 
= Pps physical and chemical laboratories 
a - maintained for testing ingredients 
— research purposes, while the Engi- 
ch _ Jepartment is concerned with ma- 
om quipment, plant management, deliv- 
sy \ Retail Department covers all sub- 
tall ic pecial interest to neighborhood re- 
displa. ny ar and equipment, 
activi: “ q etc. these are principal 
eter - the regular staff. Special writers 
otal ide range of subjects chiefly packag- 
ing - nting, sales organization, advertis- 


levelopments. 


BAKERS WEEKLY 


Magazine of the Baking Industry 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


The editorial policy is under the direction of 
an Editorial Board consisting of Peter G. 
Pirrie, L. M. Dawson and Charles A. Glabau. 


EDITOR: Prior to joining the staff of 
BAKERS WEEKLY in 1924, Peter G. Pirrie 
was principal of the American Institute of 
Baking School, and Chief of the Technical 
and Service Dept. Previously directed the 
baking course for Dunwoody Institute, and 
the home study course of baking for Siebel 
Institute. Author of “Modern Bakery Produc- 
tion.”” Member of American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers (formerly vice-president), also 
the Canadian Society, American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists, American Chemical Society, 
American Assn. for Advancement of Science. 


For twelve years Engineering Editor, Peter 
G. Pirrie was appointed Editor in 1937. 


MANAGING EDITOR: Leslie M. Dawson. 
Twenty years of practical experience in all 
branches of the baking business, in the East 
and Middle West, specializing in biscuits and 
crackers. Designed, built and served as Gen- 
eral Manager of two large biscuit bakeries. 
Left to become Editor of THE CRACKER 
BAKER. Joined staff of BAKERS WEEKLY 
in 1931. 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR: Charles A. 
Glabau. Chemist in charge of BAKERS 
WEEKLY Experimental Bakery-Laboratory. 
Well known for his work on formulas and 
food ingredients. After hospital laboratory 
work, turned to chemistry of foods; one year 
dairy research, seven years on production in 
large bakeries with laboratory control. Served 
with Food Administration during World War 
I. Called to BAKERS WEEKLY in 1919 to 
organize and direct Technical Department. 
Member, American Chemical Society, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, Chemists’ 
Club of New York. Author of many recipe 
books and technical treatises. 


WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The only publication in the field having its 
own Washington office operated by a full-time 
staff in daily contact with all government 
agencies and officials whose activities affect 
the baking industry. Because coverage of 
Washington news, so vitally important to 
bakers, is secured by on-the-spot reporting in 
the nation’s capitol and not by a part-time 
correspondent, reader interest is exception- 
ally high. This type of- outstanding service 
reaches its highest value only in a magazine 
delivered first and fast to its readers every 
week. A. T. Joyce for 17 years a member of 
the staff is director of the Washington office. 


OTHER EDITORS: George Chussler, Jr., 
handles merchandising data and stories based 
on field work, largely with retail bakers. 
Fred Colquhoun, a staff member for 15 years, 
contacts millers and brokers and edits flour 
news; Ruth E. Gardner is the Laboratory 
Technician, and Henry Voll the Bakery 
Technician, specialist in formulas and cake 
decoration. J. R. Phelan and Eva H. Schafer 
edit news features. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective July 1, 1939; 
Agency commission—none; cash 


date. 
discount— 


revised to 


none. 
1 page $200.00 
3 pages 180.00 
6 pages 160.00 
13 pages 146.00 
26 pages 134.00 
52 pages 120.00 


Front Cover $350.00 Second Cover $225.00 
Third Cover $200.00 Fourth Cover $275.00 


Bleed $25.00 per page; color on inside pages. 


Red or Persian Orange $30.00 per page. 
Special colors—rates on application. 


CIRCULATION 


Summary A B C Data—Dec. 31, 1942, Audit 
Occupational Distribution 








No. % 
Bakeries & Bakery Owners. 6,500 63.41 
Executives, Managers, Superin- 

tendents and Foremen........ 1,312 12.80 

Bakery Workers ............ 173 1.69 
Bakery Supplies ......... cove Be 13.18 
Flour Mills ithbebeeedaseee 199 1.94 
BERROOREMOOED. cc ciccvcccoce 292 2.85 
Unclassified ..... jTeheecaa Se 3.53 
Men in Armed Service of U. S. 61 0.60 

10,250 100% 
Percentage of renewals: 65.00%. 
AUXILIARY SERVICES 
Selected Directory of Bakeries: Complete 


listing of 4,600 largest plants buying direct 
from manufacturers. 


Consultation Service: Experimental Bakery, 
Physical and Chemical Laboratory, Engineer- 
ing Department. 


Marketing Service: Statistical data on indus- 
try for types of business and by market areas. 


PUBLISHERS 


American Trade Publishing Co. 
45 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
and 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 


Pacific Sales Office 


Simpson Reilly, Russ Bldg. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 

EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL: President, 
Frank S. Bamford; Vice-President, A. J. 
Bamford; Advertising Manager, R. F. 
Shrope; Advertising Service, J. D. Hughes; 
Circulation Manager, A. J. Bamford, Jr.; 
Art Department, Joseph Sheehan; Produc- 
tion, J. A. Breitenbach. 





the industry. 
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FOR INFORMATION ON THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


You are invited to consult the files of Bakers Weekly Ex- 
perimental Bakery and Laboratory and Engineering Depart- 
ment where complete factual reports on the adaptability, appli- 
cation, competitive phase use, etc., of practically every product 
or service used by the baker are available. In the case of new 
ideas, products or services these departments may also be 
consulted for unbiased advice as to their use and adaptability 
to baking and most effective methods of presenting them to 






































































Principal Materials Consumed by the Baking Industry 
























































1939 1937 
Reported by bakeries Reported by bakeries 
classified in the— classified in the—— 
Bread and Bread and 7 
Total for fother Bakery Biscuit, Total for other Bakery | Biscuit, 
the Products (Ex- | Crackers, the Products (Ex- | Crackers, 
industries cept Biscuit, and industries cept Biscuit, and 
Crackers, and | Pretzels Crackers, and/| Pretzels 
Pretzels) industry 2/ Pretzels) industry 4/ 
industry 1/ industry 3/ 
Flour: i 
Total barrels........ 47,020,627 41,328,030 5,692,597 44,292,764 38, 564,899 gage 7285 
Total cost.......++++ | $25,618,942 $194, 247,502 $21,371,440 | $266,479,439 || $236, 986,120 24935319 
Wheat: 
Total barrels... 43,857,818 38,232,290 5,625,588 41,515,936 35,862,039 5,653,897 
Total cost...... | $197,247,652 $176,148,554 |$21,099,098 | $248,397,460 | $219,238,030 9159,430 
White: 
BaPORSs cccccccccccecs 41,901, 268 36,383,491 5,517,777 39,803,573 3h 286,889 5,516,684 
COSbsececeecesseceeee | $188,033,486 | $167,324,808 |$20,708,678 | $237,776,105 | $209, 283,743 9492, 362 
Whole-wheat (including 
Graham): 
BOPTOlS..ccccsccccece 1,956, 550 1,848,739 107,811 1,712, 363 1,575,150 137,213 
Coste cccccccccccccces $9,214,166 $8,823,746 $390,420 $10,621, 355 $9,954, 287 $667,068 
Rye: 
Barrels eee eeeeeee ** 1,712,381 1,686,865 25,516 1,559,038 1,524,139 34,899 
Coste cccccccccccccccccecce $7,602,757 $7,518,718 $84,039 $8,314,216 $8,172, 377 $141,839 
Other flour: 
Barrels......++ eccceccoces 1,450,428 1,408,935 41,493 1,217,790 1,178,721 39,069 
COstecccccees eeeeeeee eeeee $10,768, 533 $10,580,230 $188, 303 $9,767,763 $9,575,713 $192,050 
Sugar: 
Total pounds......... [1,256,327,386 || 1,015,794,639 | 240,532,747 [1,130,639,487 | 912,356,961 /218, 282,526 
Total cost....sesseee $58,943,424 $48,180,394 | $10,763,030 $55,031,680 | $44,596,500 [$10,435,190 
Beet: 
POUNKS....cecscccees ecccce 383,442,668 276,629,405 | 106,813,263 278,819,580 | 205,312,168 | 73,507,412 
CaSbeccccccccccccccccccece $18,143,840 $13,269,147 | $4,874,693 $13,874,603 | $10,280,450 | $3,594,153 
Cane: 
Pounds. ....ssess cece 742,210,826 620,608, 362 | 121,602,464 7h9 5,449,194 | 610,655,996 [138,793,198 
Cost. eeesece eeeceseceese $35,682, 368 $30, 262,784 $5,419,584 $36,901,546 $30, 315,071 $6, 586,475 
Cornr 
Pounds... ....sss5> eccccecce 130,673,892 118,556,872 | 12,117,0 102,370,713 96, 388,797 5,981,916 
Gasbecccccccccccccccece ** $5,117,216 $4,648,463 $468,753 $4,255,531 $4,000,979 $254, 552 
Corn sirup: 
PetRMcccccccccecs avebonsh 50,383,909 26,037,856 | 24,346,053 (5) (5) (5) 
COGb es eeeeccccesscccseeccs $1,679,643 $1,010, 534 $669,109 $1,773,434 $985,885 $787,549 
Kegs, fresh, frosen, dried, or 
Gamned, cost 6/.......sseeceecees «+ | $33,897,687] $33,026,557 $871,130 | $32,834,612] $31,995,414 $839,198 
Butter: 
er Pee Se T08 009 oe 
earrenectone eeeeeeeve . ’ > $10, 7 73 ’ 55,571,347 41,493,065 14,078, 282 
diet cintintannnates +» | 32,027,544) 20,425,230 | 10,592,314 || $13,303,242) $11,151,095 | $2,152,147 
i rorntes $3,446,082 $2,511,172 2710 
t 
BamMESc coccccccecccccccccecoece 284,171,707 234,920,531 49,251,176 175,712,844 154,374,199 21,338,645 
GBPBoccccecooscococtecesocceccce $22,443,843 $19,017, 387 $3,426,456 $21,157,668 $18,645,978 $2,511,690 
Shortenings other than lard: 
POUNES. cocccccccccccccccccccses 411,379,490 327,466,498 83,912,992 441,635,789 339,189,633 102,446,156 
Caste ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 581, $33,704,621 $6,876,694 $52,600,847 $40,861,773 $11,739,074 
Milk: 
Total pounds. eeeeeeee 476,032, 306 466,708,731 9 323, 575 447 5076, 964 437,373,389 9,703, 575 
Total coste........++ | $27,807,957 | $27,233,317 | $574,640 | $28,048,241 | $27,454,821 | $593,420 
Fluid: 
PaumEsc cccccccececccececce 137,796,142 136,210,041 1,586,101 128,451,511 126,140,150 2,311, 361 
CasBecccccccccccccccccccce $5,487,688 $5,458,488 $29,200 $5,608,733 $5,571,523 $37,210 
Condensed and evaporated: 
POUNGB. ccccccecccees sere . 169, 556,926 167,757,236 1,799,690 181,836,209 178,936,845 2 899, 364 
Cost..ccccecececececceseee | $9,655,898) $9,565,098 | $90,800 | $10,751,341] $10,568,759 | $182,582 
Powdered: 
Pounds. eee eee eee eeeee eeree 168,679,238 162,741,454 5 937,784 136,789,244 132,296,394 4 492, 80 
Cost. eeeeeeeeee eeeeee eee $12,664, 371 $12,209,731 $454,640 $11,688,167 $11,314,539 $373,628 
Malt extract: 
PMMccccccescccccccccessscoss 40,175,756 36,943,795 | 3,231,961 (5 (5) (5) 
eee een, viseseeee | $2,913,022) $2,717,547 | $195,475 (5 (5) (5) 
Fruit, cost.....ssss0. eoccccccccces ° $21,970,746 $20,676,327 | $1,294,419 (5 (5) (5) 
Yeast: 
Pounds........ ecccceces ecccces ~ 147,770,275 146,000, 986 1,769,289 139,209,757 | 137,555,500 1,654,257 
eae sero seseee | $20,642,279 | $20,403,348 | $238,631 | $21,789,360] $21,551,144 | $238,216 
Salt: 
DION cucscenetensonees aonene + | 189,205,224] 161,663,248 | 27,341,976 (5) (5) (5) 
Cost..ss. eee eee eee eee eeeeeee $1,859, 337 $1,618,811 2526 (5) (5) (5) 
Containers (boxes, cartons, paper - 
wrappers, etc.), COSC. ccccccccccces $82,064, 305 $62,138,361 $19,925,944 $74,576,203 $55,280,066 9, 296,13 —_ 











of products for the industry. 
cent of the total value of products for the industry. 
ucts amounted to 94.1 per cent of the total value of products for the industry. 
ments, whose value of products amounted to 99.7 per cent of the total value of products for the industry. 
able. ‘Figures for 1937 reported as “Eggs, fresh, frozen, or dried.” 





‘Detailed data reported 17,172 


by establishments, 

Detailed data reported by 344 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 99.8 per 
*Detailed data reported by 14,731 establishments, whose value of prod- 
306 establish- 
Data not ava'- 
the Census 

——— 


whose value of products amounted to 97.8 per cent of the total valve 





*Detailed data 


reported by 


—Bureau of 
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BAKING 
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maceutical houses manufacturing syn- 
thetic thiamin hydrochlorides. 
Official regulations provide that each 


pound of enriched flour shall contain 
not less than 1.66 and not more than 
95 milligrams of vitamin B;; not less 
than 1.2 and not more than 1.8 milli- 


grams of riboflavin; not less than 6 
and not more than 24 milligrams of 
nicotinic acid or nicotinic acid amide; 
not less than 6 and not more than 24 
milligrams of iron. 

Bakery products are distributed in a 
variety of ways. The.three principal 
types of bakers, according to manner of 
jistribution, are wholesale, retail and 
house-to-house. The wholesale baker 
manufactures his products in one or 
more central plants and distributes 
them by truck and individual salesmen 
to grocers, restaurants and other retail 
jistributors. The retail baker has one 
or more retail establishments in which 
he both manufactures and sells his 
products. The house-to-house baker 
manufactures his products in a central 
plant and distributes them by truck and 
individual salesmen to the housewife’s 
door. 

The proper packaging of bakery 
products has become an increasingly 
important factor in bakery merchan- 
dising, Bakers’ Weekly points out. Be- 
cause baked goods require a package 
that will not only carry and protect 
the goods but help sell them as well, 
takers are paying more and more at- 
tention to packaging than ever before, 
and are entertaining a more open- 
minded attitude with regard to packag- 
ing methods than has heretofore char- 
acterized packaging buying habits in 
the industry. As a constantly grow- 
ing market for packaging materials, it 
ranks high among all food industries. 
This is indicated by the fact that in 
1935 bakers spent $57,400,000 for pack- 
aging materials. In 1937 the bakers’ 
packaging bill was $74,576,000. (U. S. 
Census figures.) 

The 1939 container bill was $82,064,- 
305. 


Associations 
American Bakers Assn., 
ton Ave., Chicago. 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago. 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 
Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
N. Berrien St., Albion, Mich. 
Bakery Sales Assn., 2918 N. 
Ave., Milwaukee. 
Biscuit & Cracker Mfrs. 
Broadway, New York. 
National Bakers Supply 
Assn., Northland and Bailey Sts., 
falo, N. Y. 
Specialty Bakery Owners of Amer- 
ica, 299 Broadway, New York. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Facts Only on the Stable Baking 

Industry 


1135 Fuller- 


504 
Farwell 


Assn., 233 


House 
Buf- 


A four-page folder containing data 
in tabular form, gathered from the 
U. S. Census of Manufacturers, on the 
raw materials used by bakers and their 
costs for the years 1929, 1935, 1937, 
and 1939; bakery products by kind, 
quantity, and value for 1929, 1937, and 
1939; and bakery machinery purchases 
and production for 1935, 1937, and 
1939. Published by Bakers’ Helper. 

What Is America’s Fifth Largest 
Manufacturing Industry in Buying 
Power? 

Bakers’ Helper compares the baking 
industry with nine other leaders in this 
analysis of data from the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures. 

How to Meet Wartime Problems. 

This is a symposium of articles which 
have appeared in Bakers’ Helper on the 
question of maintenance of equipment 
during the war. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Min- 


heapolis. Published by The Miller Pub. 
Yo. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 104%4x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished lst Wednesday of month. Forms 
‘tose 2 weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
cunts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
aaten t). 9,560. Rates 
‘imes 1 Page % Page % Page 
R $130.00 $ 72.00 $ 39.00 
100.00 55.00 30.00 
Color, red only, $15; bleed, $10. 
American Independent Baker, 2 Broad- 
Way, New York. Published by American 
Bakers Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Sub- 
ptlo $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, x10. Published Friday. Forms 
close Friday preceding. Agency dis- 
ee 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
t), 4,817. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 80.00 $ 41.00 22.00 
13 70.00 37.00 20.00 
. 65.00 35.00 19.00 
on 60.00 32.00 17.00 
“olor, $ per page. Bleed, $10. 
Rakers’ Digest, The, 965 Montana St., 
pcago Published by Siebel Pub. Co. 
a4; 19 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
rl1& Type page, 7x10. Published 
aon 5th. Forms close 25th. N.LA.A, 
“atement on request. Agency discounts, 


none. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), paid, 2,000; gross, 5,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Fy Page 
1 vise. 00 $ 60.00 35.00 
6 0.00 48.00 27.00 
12 70. 00 42.00 25.00 
Color, red, $30; | bleed, 10% 
Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
6. Published by Bakers’ Helper Co. Est. 
1887. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Twne nage, 7x10. Published every 
other Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, 9,000; (gross), 10,107. Bakeries and 
bakery owners, 59%: executives and 


workers, 7%; 
Rates, 
used in 


managers, 19%; bakery 
selling to bakers, 8%; others, 7%. 
based on total amount of space 
one year: 1 page, $160; 3 pages, $148; 6 
pages, $132; 13 pages, $120; 26 pages, 
$110; 52 pages, $100. Rates on fractional 
nages in pronortion to rate earned. 


Standard color, $30 per page; bleed, $25 
per page. 

— — 

ma Coy 
Bakers’ Review, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
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York. Published by Wm. R. Gregory Co. 


Est. 1898. Free (controlled). rim size, 
5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
lst. Forms ciose 20th. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation, June, 1943, 24,103; 
(gross), 26.868. Bakeries, owners and 
executives, 96%; managers, 4%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $134.00 $ 72.00 $ 41.00 
12 124.00 67.00 36.00 


Standard color, red or Persian orange, 
$30 per ‘page; bleed, $20 per page. 








Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New 
Published by American Trade 
Publishing Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Monday. Forms close 12 
days preceding. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation, 10,363; (gross), 11,278. Bak- 


Bakers’ 
York, 19. 


eries and bakery owners, 65%; execu- 
tives, managers and foremen, 2%; 
bakery supplies, 13%; mills, 2%; others, 
8%. Rates—1 page, $200; 13 pages, 
$146; 26 pages, $134; 52 pages, $120. 
Rates based on total amount of space 
used in one year. Units only inl, %, % 


or %& pages. Rates on fractional pages 
in proportion to rate earned. 
Standard color—red or Persian orange, 


publisher’s option, page $30; bleed, $25 
page. 
For additional data see page 75. 


Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St., New York. 
Published by American Trade Pub. Co. 
Est. 1912. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%xl1llk. Type page, 7x10. Published 
on list. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation on application. 
Rates— 
=e 





1 Page 
$70.00 
6 50.00 
12 40.00 
Dough Boy, The, 
Bldg., New Orleans, 
"h aac Dough boy, ine. 
trolled. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 23rd preceding Agency 
discount, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement). 3237. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 g 63.53 $ 34.65 $ 21.95 
6 57.75 31.50 19.95 
12 52.50 28.88 17.33 
Color, red, 25% bleed, 10% extra. 





401 Board vi iraue 
La. Published by 


Est. 1939. Con- 


extra; 





New South ‘Baker 761 p uentie 

Atlanta, Ga. Published by Walter’ Ww. 
Brown Pub. Co. Est 1910. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 7x10. Se lst. Forms 


close 1Ldt preeedin “x: ney discounts, 
none. Circulation ‘(Publisher's State- 
1 td, &2 ates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 36.00 
6 70.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Color (red), $20; bleed, $19 


Southwestern Baker, The, 542 M. & M. 
Bldg., Houston, Texas. Published by Tun- 
nell- Webb Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Free 
aaa et Trim size, 8%x1l1l%. Type 

me SEO Pu iis ad ist torms close 
zoth. ‘Agency discounts, none. Circula- 





" 3,9uu Notes— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 75.00 $ 45.40 $ 27.40 
6 67.50 40.80 22.16 
12 64. = 32.70 17.70 
Color, red, 25%; bleed. 19%. 





Western Baker, 121 Second St., San bf ran- 
cisco. Published by Western Trade Jour- 
nals, Inc. Est. 1906. Subscription, $1 for 
3 years. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10. Published 25th procsene Forms 

close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N.LA.A. 

statement on request. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 
6 90.00 55.00 35.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 

Standard color (red), $25 per page. 

CANADA 








CCAB 

Richmond and Shep- 
Published by 
1888. Free 


Tyne 


Canadian Baker, 
pard Sts., Toronto, Ont. 
Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 


teonur da? 1 . 76 bef 


page, 7x10. Published 1th.” Forms close 

10th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, June, 1942, 3,455. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 70.00 $ 456.00 $ 30.00 

65.00 40.00 26.00 

60.00 37.50 22.50 


Color, $22.50; bleed, 10%. 


































































(See also Insurance) 


Banking and Financial 





_ ee 
The bank market for equipment and . — 
supplies has been stimulated by was Summary of Sales-Finance Companies, 1939 
activity. Manufacturers who have Single-city Multi-unit 
luc sell will find « le : : a ; Total companies con ies 
products to sell wi ind ample oppor- Number of offices (includes subsidiaries)........ 2,548 941 1,607 
tunities for sales. However, the impact Number of companies (excludes subsidiaries). 1,086 927 9 
: ‘ Retail installment paper: 
of war on banking has altered the mar- Purchases, year 1939 (add 000)............. $1,990,283 $257,055 $1.7 98 
ket picture in a number of significant Holdings, end of 1939 (add 000).............. 1.348 824 174.672 1 9 
Holdings, end of 1938 (add 000).......... “ss 1,143,728 144,212 99 16 
aspects. 
The normal market for such bank Analysis of Purchases and Holdings 
equipment as adding, bookkeeping, cal- Per Single-city Per Multi-unit Per 
maine i mn aabines ~~ Total cent companies cent companies nt 
culating and other mac eee ee ; 2548 tt a? | 607 
changed almost overnight from a sales Number of companies ... ; 1,086 927 Ae 159 
to a service problem War activity Amount of retail installment paper 
= * Aces Neti handled: 
within banks resulting from handling urchases, year 1939 (add 000)... $1,990,283 - $257,055 
sa “igh EE i adios teins, a Automotive 1,483,803 74.5 202,547 78.8 73.9 
payrolls for the armed services and rv cegg_cnet ES 506480 25° 54°508 21'3 oa1 
war workers, and from other war serv- Holdings, end of 1939 (add 000).. 1,348,824 174,672 
ices banks have been called upon to — aes is eo eee : 
-] € < . — oD.« oJ, fe “«.0 PA 
render, has greatly increased the work Holdings, end of 1938 (add 000).. 144,212 
ito — P . . : . : Automotive 100,314 Sat 69.9 
which - sag A bank equipment “ee os salet 344 26° > i 300 362 
do. To keep this equipment in steady —Bureau of the Census 


operation is the responsibility of every 
manufacturer who wishes to maintain 
the goodwill of present customers until 
the day comes when demands for new 
equipment can met. Many 
manufacturers are going a step further 
by helping banks train new employees 
in the proper care and operation of 
their machines. 

On the other hand, suppliers of check 
paper, stationery, ledgers and other 
products of the non-critical variety are 
finding the bank market unusually re- 
sponsive and undoubtedly will continue 
to do so throughout the war period. 


again be 


Though banks are emphasizing eco- 
nomy in their operations, operating 
costs are tending to increase. Bank in- 
come represented by loans to war in- 


dustries (particularly under the new 
Regulation V which enables banks to 
participate in financing that was con- 


sidered unbankable a few months ago) 
will doubtless continue to approximate 
its present volume. In many instances, 
service are proving a new 
source of revenue. And in 1943, banks 


charges 


were called upon to absorb an addi- 
tional thirty billion dollars worth of 
Government securities as part of the 


war financing program. All told, bank 
earnings should remain relatively stable 
during the next twelve months. 


From a long range viewpoint, bank- 


ers represent an influential segment in 
the economic life of the nation that 
manufacturers could well investigate 


with an eye to post-war planning. 


In the past, bankers have been a 
prime motivating factor in the con- 
struction of residences, factories and 


office buildings. Manufacturers of 
building materials and equipment will 
find it compete in post-war 
markets if they keep bankers informed 
of their post-war plans and products 
so that when the time comes bankers 
will have a working knowledge of their 


easier to 


desirability from a financing stand- 
point. 
Manufacturers of consumer goods 


such as refrigerators, automobiles, air 
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conditioning equipment, flivver planes, 
television sets, and so on, will also find 
it valuable to cultivate banker under- 
standing during the war period. While 
consumer credit is considerably cur- 
tailed for the duration, in the post-war 
fight for markets bankers can be of 
real service to manufacturers in help- 
ing promote the sale of products. The 
community of interests between bank- 
ers and manufacturers is well fused— 
bankers want to sell money, manufac- 
turers want to sell products, and the 
consuming public will want to borrow 
money with which to buy these prod- 
ucts. 

An interesting development in post- 
war relations, according to Banking, 
Journal of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, is the way in which desirable 
display space in bank windows and 
lobbies is being organized to benefit 
manufacturers whose peacetime prod- 
ucts have gone to war. Some manufac- 
turers are currently making use of this 
display space by building displays 
around the part they are playing in 
war winning, tied in with a war bond 
sales appeal. These displays are then 
made available free of charge to hun- 
dreds of banks cooperating with this 
program and routed to the banks on 
ten-day stopover schedules. In the post- 
war period, this display program can 
be continued with the emphasis shifted 
from a war bond appeal to a combina- 
tion product and financing appeal. 
Meanwhile, companies sponsoring war 
bond bank displays are doing a public 
relations job through a medium that 
is unquestionably sound and patriotic, 
and at the same time are winning thou- 
sands of new friends among bankers 
and the public. 

As of Dec. 31, 1942, the United 
States had 18,779 banks, of which 3,- 
876 were branches. There were 5,076 
national banks, 9,549 state banks, 152 
private banks and 126 others, according 
to Bankers Monthly. 
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These banks had capital of $3,009. 
609,000; surplus, $3,974,035,000; undi- 
vided profits and reserves, $1,776,010, 
000; deposits, $100,905,160,000; other 
liabilities, $415,230,000. 

Resources included $29,206,865,000 i 
cash and exchange due from banks: 
U. S. Government securities, $45,986, 
649,000; loans and discounts, $24,179,- 
759,000; other securities, $8,498,420. 
000; other resources, $2,208,351,000. 


Sales Finance Companies 


As the result of government restric- 
tions both on production of civilia 
products and installment buying, oper- 
ations of sales finance companies have 
been contracting since June, 1941. Con- 
sidering Dec., 1939, as 100, the total 
all sales financing in June, 1943, was 
27, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. Retail automotive was 16 pe 
cent of the 1939 average; wholesal 
automotive, 63; wholesale other thar 
automotive, 11; other consumers’ goods 
retail, 44; industrial, commercial 
farm equipment, 44. 


ar 
a 


Sales finance companies since th 
start of the business have been hea 
borrowers from banks, but since 1934 
many banks have entered the sales 
finance field for themselves. At the ene 


of 1939 bank holdings of this class of 
paper totaled $541,243,000, or 28.6 per 
cent of the combined holdings of banks 
and sales finance companies. 0 
13,493 insured commercial banks in th 
country, 10,381 reported that they han 
dled retail installment paper. 
Related fields of financing 
industrial banking companies, | 
finance companies, the perso! 
departments of commercial banks an¢ 
credit unions. All told, the Bureau & 


the 
ul 


2 
neluat 
rsona 


loan 


the Census places the number of ‘inane: 
ing offices at 30,196, with the tot# 
amount of consumer paper purchase? 
during 1939 set at $5,000,983,000. The 
total amount of loans outstanding * 


the end of 1939 was $3,067,943,000, 4 
1943 
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Approximate Consumer Installment Indebtedness 


Indebtedness to Retailers) 


Paper pur- 


chased or Amount of paper 





amount or loans outstanding 
loaned at end of year 
Number during 1939 1939 1938 
ney or Lender of offices (add 000) (add 000) (add 000) 
ae eerie oad 30,196 $5,000,983 $3,067,943 $2,505,558 
“Sales-finance companies 2,548 1,990,283 1,348,824 1,143,728 
Insured commercial banks ..... 10,381 750,000 541,243 350,000 
Pers finance: 
Other industrial-banking companies 231 432,400 219,176 207,830 
Personal-finance companies inhee ; 4,036 757,300 409,700 348,000 
Personal-loan departments of commer- 
 . nw6edéma ‘ 3,000 592,000 310,000 248,000 
Co rative credit unions 8.500 279,000 146,000 113,000 
Pawnbrokers ..... 1,500 200,000 93,000 95,000 
—Bureau of the Census 
compared with $2,505,558,000 at the American Industrial Bankers Assn., 
lose of 1938. How this consumer in- 128 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
lebtedness- is divided is shown in an Investment Bankers Assn. of Amer- 
accompanying tabulation. ica, 33 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Associations Morris Plan Bankers Assn., 718 Jack- 
: iat son Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
American Assn. of Personal Finance 


mpanies, 815 15th St., N. W., Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 

American Bankers Assn., 22 E. 40th 
St. New York. 

American Finance Conference, 

La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Assn. of Securities Dealers, 
44 Wall St., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


imerican Banker, 32 Stone St., New York 
ibished by American Bankers, In¢ Est. 
$36. Subscription, $12. Trim size, 11%4x 


7\. Type page, 9%x15. Published daily 
ept Sundays and holidays. Forms close 
DP m., Sat. 1 p. m Agency ourts 

Circulation (Publisher's State- 


dis« 


t) 1687 Rates 
Times Agate Lin« 
18 
156 15 
)2 1¢ 


Savings and Loan News, 22 |! 





imerican 2 
th St.. Cincinnati, Ohio Published by 
Savings & Loan News Pub 
I L880 Subscriptior $4 rrir 
ke, 8% L% Type page, 61,x8 Pul 
shed t Forms close 25th Agency 
scount l 4 Circulation (Publisher's 
», 4,100 Rates 
| Page % Page 4% Page 
$140.00 $ 75.00 $ 4°. 50 
125.00 70.00 1O.00 
10.00 65.00 35.00 
10 extra, 
irkansas tanker, The, 621 Pyramid 
g Little Rock, Ark Published by 
Kans Bankers’ Ass'n. Est. 1917. Sub- 
pt $1 (partly free) Trim size 
x1] Type page, 7x10 Published 
U I rms close 10th Agency dis 
ts 5-) Circulation (Publisher's 
‘atement), 1.300. Rates—l1 page, $40.00; 
pag. $25.00: 14 page, $15.00 
tanker, with which is consolidated The 
t f Banker 329 S.W. 5th Ave 
1, Ore Offici: organ of Ore 
s Deposit Ass'n, Portland Chap- 
Ar n Institute f Banking. Est 
> ption, $ Type page x10 
5th Forms Se 1th 
1 15 Circulat n (Put 
n t). 91 (er s). 1.096 
es 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
$ 25 00 $ 46.50 . 500 
no 41.50 J no 
70.00 38.5 0.00 
son 
Ranker and Tradesman, 465 Main St., 
mt Mas Published bv Banker 
i Pub. CC. Est. 1872 Sub- 
tpt $10.60. Trim size, 10x15. Type 
~ x13% Published Saturday. 
n Thursday. Agency discounts 
itior (Publisher State- 
Rates 1 page Sit by 
Discounts for 6 nd 
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Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago Published by Rand MeNally & Co. 
Est 1883 Subscription price, $5 per 
year for extra subscriptions. Free (con- 
trolled). Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation July 1943, 7.023; 
(gross) 19,243. Lanks official, LOO 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

] $250.00 $135.00 75.00 

6 220.00 120.00 65.00 
12 200.00 110.00 60.00 
Color rates (inside pages), $75 per page 
Banking, 22 E. 40th St... New York. 16 
Published by American Bankers Ass'n 
lest 1908 Subscripticr $3 Trim size 
88. x1ll%& Type page 7X10 3/16 Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts 15-0 Circulation BO0,547; 
(gross), 31,595. Banks financial and 
banking firms 0 directors, officers 
trustees and employes, 38%; others. 12° 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 1 Page 

l S400.00 $220.00 $170.00 

h PPO Oo 180.00 100.00 
1? "ROL00 160.00 90.00 
Color, $100 per page; bleed, 10% extra 


Banking Law Journal, incorporated with 


The Bankers Magazine 165 Main St., 
Cambridge, Mass Published by Bankers 
Pub. Co Est 1846 Subscriptior $6 
Trim size, 6%x9% Type page, 4%x8 
Published 15th Forms close 15th pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2 Circu- 
lation (Sworn), 2.398; (gross), 2,602, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $138.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 1°7.00 72.00 26.00 
1? 110.00 64.00 


32.00 


Bank Man, 10 W Adams St., Cl 


icagzo 


Published by Chicago Chapter, Am. In- 
stitute of Banking Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
tion, $1 Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 5x 
7% Published Ist Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 4,671. Rates— 
Times l ize % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
in 47.00 °7.00 18.00 
11 16.00 °6.00 17.00 
Bank News, 498 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Published by Financial Publications, 
In Est. 1899 Subscriptior $3 Ivpé 


page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 2,204. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 95.00 65.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Color rates on request. 
Barron’s—The National Business and 
Financial Weekly, 40 New St., New York. 
Published by Barron's Pub. Co ist. 
1921 Subscription, $10 Type page, 12x 
17% Published Monday Forms close 
3 p. m. Friday. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, Dee., 1942, 24,349. Rates 
One line, $0.70; 2,500 lines, $0.60; 5,000 
lines, $0.50. 





The Bond Buyer, 67 Pear! St., New York 


City. Published by The Bond Buyer, Inc 
Est. 1891. Subscription, $25. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page, 8%x11\. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday 
Agency discounts, 15.0 Rates 

Times 1 inch 

l $3.50 

13 1.50 

26 1.25 

62 1.00 


Legal bond notices $3.50 per inch for Ist 


insertion and $1.75 per inch for addi- 
tional insertions. Legal bond notices 
which do not conform to our standard 
style, $4.20 per inch; bleed rate on re- 
quest. 

Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Est. 1887. Subscription, $18.00 
Type page, 12x17% Published except 
Sunday Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 3,356 
Rates 1 line, $0.50; 2,500 lines, $0.45; 
5.000 lines, $0.40 


Ey 


Burroughs Clearing House, Burroughs 
and 2nd Aves., Detroit, Mich. Published 
by Burroughs Adding Machine Co Est 
1916. Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 714%4x10%Q Publishec 
Ist. Forms close 10th prece ding Agency 
discounts, 15-0 N.I.A.A. statement on 
request. Circulation. Aug., 1943. 62,557; 
(gross), G3,372. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4, Page 
1 $450.00 $230.00 $120.00 
6 330.00 175.00 90.00 
12 300.00 160.00 85.00 
Coast Banker, 41 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco. Published by Harry Lutgens. 
ist. 1908 Subscription, $5 Type page, 
75/6x10% Published on 10th Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-1. Rates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 84.00 $ 46.00 
6 135.00 75.60 41.40 
12 120.00 67.20 36.80 
Standard color rate, $25 each color 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 
Spruce St sox 958, New York, 8, N. Y. 
Published by William B. Dana Co Est 
1865 Subscription, $26 Trim size, 11% x 
14%. Type page, 105/16x13 Gen'l news 
and advertising issue pub. every Thurs.; 
Statistical issue, Monday Forms close 
ip. on day pre Agency discounts, 
15-0 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $200.00 $100.00 
13 320.00 170.00 90.00 
26 300.00 160.00 85.00 
52 275.00 150.00 75.00 
Commercial Bulletin, 144 High St., Bos- 
ton, Mass Published by Curtis Guild & 
Co Est 1859 Subscription, $4 Trim 
size, 17%x23%. Type page, 15%4x21 3/7. 
Published Saturday Forms close Friday 
Agency discounts, 10-0 Rates 
1Time 3 Mos 1 Year 

Ist page, per in., 

single coi : .$5.60 $56.00 $224.00 
4th and 5th pages, 

per in., single col. 4.20 42.00 168.00 
Other pages, per in., 

single col . ; ae 35.00 140.00 
Commercial West, consolidated with 
Montana Banker, Minnesota Banker, and 
Ninth District tanker, Lewis Bldgz., 
Minneapolis Published by Commercial 
West Co Est 1901 Subscription, $5 
Trim size 54x11 Type page 7x10 
Published Saturday Forms close Thur 
day Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $ 77.50 $ 38.00 

6 112.50 69.75 34.50 
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13 93.75 58.25 28.50 
26 75.00 46.50 24.00 
52 62.50 38.75 19.00 
Color rates on request 
Daily Bond Buyer, The, 67 Pearl St., New 
York Published by The Bond Buyer, 
Inc Est. 1891 Government state and 
municipal. Subscription, $180. Trim size, 
10%x13% Type page, 8%x11l% Pub- 
lished daily except Sundays and legal 
holidays Forms close 3 p. m. day pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $158.00 $ 79.00 $ 39.50 
=6 101.12 50.56 25.28 
52 $2.16 41.08 20.54 
Legal bond notice $3.50 per inch per in- 
sertion and $1.75 per inch tor additional 
insertion Legal bond notices which do 
not conform to our standard style, $4.20 
per inch per insertion Above rates pro- 
vide for insertion also in The Weekly 
Bond Buyer Bleed rates on request 
Financial Age, 132 Nassau St., New York 
Published by F. Howard Hooke Est. 
1900 Subscription, $5 Trim size, 9x13 
Type page, 7%xl1l1 Published Saturday 


Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
1,000. Rates—30c per line; 12 times, 24 
per line; 26 times, 2lc per line; 52 times, 
20c per line 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Pl New 
York Published by Guenther Pub. Corp 
Est. 190: Subscription, $15. Trim size 
SUux1l0% Type page, 7x10 Published 
Wednesday Forms close Thursday pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-0 Circu- 
lation, Des 1942, 18,256. Rates, Finan 
cial 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $450.00 $225.00 $112.00 
13 427.50 213.75 106.80 
26 405.00 202.50 100.80 
52 382.50 191.25 95.20 
Standard colors, $60; bleed rate, 10% 
Rates, Genera! 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $450.00 $225.00 $112.00 
7 400.00 200.00 100.00 
13 375.00 187.50 93.75 


Great Lakes Banker, 105 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago Published by Illinois Bankers 


Assn Est. 1916 Subscription, $2 Trim 

size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Published 

Lotl Forms close 6th Agency dis- 

counts 15 Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement) 1.319 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $72.00 $ 50.00 28.00 
6 65.00 46.00 25.00 
12 60.00 41.00 24.00 


Hill St Newark 


Guide and Bulletin, 11 


N. J Published by N. J. Savings and 
Loan League Est. 1922 Subscription 
$3.00 Trim size 8%x1l Type page 
6%x9 Published Jan Feb March 
May, July Aug Sept. and Nov Forms 
close Ist Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir 
culation (Publisher's Statement) 6,500 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
8 95.00 76.00 38.00 
8 75.00 68.00 34.00 
Color, $50 per page: bleed, $20 per page 
Industrial Banker, The, 128 E. Wayne 
St Fort ‘Tayne, ! Ind Published by 
American Industrial Bankers’ Ass'n. Est 


1934. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84%x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published bi-monthly, 
Feb., Aug., Oct., and Dec.; monthly, April, 
May and June. Forms close 25th preced- 
ing month Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 356.00 $ 20.00 
3 50.00 80.00 15.00 
a 45.00 25.00 12.00 
Color rates on request 


Investment Dealers’ Digest, incorporat 






neg Bond Account 67 Wall St New 
York Published by Dealers’ Digest 
Pub. Co Est 1935 Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 5%4x8% Type page, 4%x7% 
Published Friday. Forms close Thurs 
day Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 $ 22.50 
26 79.20 39.60 19.80 
52 67.50 33.75 16.87 
@ 

The Journal of Accountancy, 13 FE. 4ist 
St.. New York Published by Am. Insti- 
tute Pub. Co., Ine Official organ of 
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American Institute of Accountants. Est. 
1905. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 6%x 
94 Type page, 5%x8. Published on 
Ist Forms close 12th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 16,987; (gross), 
17,259. Certified public accountants, pub- 
lic accountants and accounting firms, 
52%; companies and company officials, 
16%: others, 32%. Rates 
Times 1Page % Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 $16.00 
6 90.00 49.00 26.00 14.00 
12 80.00 43.00 22.00 12.00 


Kansas Banker, Nat'l Bank of Topeka 


Bldg., Topeka, Kan. Published by Kan- 
sas Bankers Ass'n. Est. 1910. Free to 
members. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
5x8 Published 15th Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates, flat, 1 
page, $20 
Magazine of Wall Street and Business 
Analyst, 90 Broad St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Ticker Publishing Co., Ine 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
S%x11l%& Type page, 7x10%. Published 
every other Saturday Forms close Mon- 
day preceding Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation Dec., 1942, 15,5901. Rates, 
financial advertising 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $450.00 $300.00 $150.00 
13 405.00 270.00 135.00 
26 382.50 255.00 127.50 
Standard color, $50 extra; bleed rate, 
10% extra 





Michigan Investor, 5 W. Larned St., De- 


troit, Mich Published by Michigan In- 
vestor Pub. Co. Est. 1902. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 9%x12\%. Type page, 8x 
10% Published Saturday Forms close 
Wednesday Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 75.00 $ 40.00 25.00 
13 67.50 36.00 22.50 
26 63.75 34.00 21.25 
52 60.00 32.00 20.00 
Color rates on request 
Mid-Continent Banker, 408 Olive St., St. 


Louis, Mo. Published by Commerce Pub 
Co Est. 1904 Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 5th Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. Il. A. A 
statement on request. Circulation, 2,428; 
(gross), 3.284. fZanks and bank officers 
“1 bank directors, 7%; misc. 2° 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Mid-Western Banker, 110 E. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee Published by Bankers 
Pub. Co Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 
1.825; (gross), 2,213. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85 00 50.00 30.00 
Mississippi Banker, FP. ©. Box 37, Jack- 


son, Miss Est. 1914 Subscription, $2 
Type page, 64x8% Published 15th 
Forms close 10th Official organ Missis- 
sippi Bankers Association. Agency dis- 


counts, Circulation (Publisher's 


none, 


Statement), 374 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 15.00 $ 10.00 $ 7.50 
12 12.50 7.50 5.00 
Money and Commerce, 507 Columbia 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, 22, Pa. Published by 
Finance Co. Official organ of Pa. and W. 
Virginia Bankers’ Ass'ns Est. 1902 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type 


page, 84x11. Published Saturday. Forms 


close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates—$2.50 inch on yearly contracts; 
$3.00 inch transient. 
Mountain States Banker, 325 Colorado 
Nat’l Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Pub- 
lished by Mountain States Pub. Co. Offi- 
cial organ of Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico Bankers’ Ass'n. Est. 1919 
Subscrintion, $3 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 65%x10%. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 76.50 45.00 27.00 
12 63.75 7.50 22.50 
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National Auditgram, 812 Huron loag 
Cleveland, Ohio Published by Nat’ 
Ass'n of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. Type page 
7x10. Published lst, except July and 
August. Forms close 20th preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir< ition 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,649. R S 
Times 1 Page % Page \ Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 46.50 $ 27.50 
6 75.00 44.00 5.00 
10 70.00 42.00 24.00 
Color and bleed rates on request 
New Jersey Banker, 220 Elizabeth Ave 
Newark, N Published by and officiaj 
organ of the New Jersey Bankers’ Ass'n 
Est. 1924. Subscription, $2. Type page 
7x9. Published Sept., Nov., F« and 
May. Forms close 20th preceding onth 


Agency discounts, 10-0 Circulation 


(Publisher’s Statement), 1,500. Rates— 
Times Page Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 21.00 
48.00 30.00 18.00 


Color rates on request. 





Northwestern Banker, 527 7th St., Des 





Moines, Ia. Published by De Puy Pub 
Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $3 Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,509; (gross), 3,026. Banks 
bank officers and employes, 61° bank 
directors, 36%; others, 3%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.01 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Oklahoma Banker, Skirvin Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Official organ: Okla- 
homa Bankers’ Ass'n. Est. 1897 Sub- 
scription, $3 Type page, 7%4xIl' 


Pu 
lished 20th Forms close 10th Ager 


discounts, 15-10 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 


Color, $10. 





Savings and Loans, 221 N. La Salle St 
Chicago, Il Published by ar officia 
organ of United States Savings and Loan 


League. Est. 1926 Subscription, $4 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 20th Agénecy discounts, 15-2. Cir 


culation (Publisher’s Statement), 6,915 


Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 
6 125.00 70.00 40.0 
12 110.00 65.00 


Standard color and bleed rates on appli- 
cation 

Savings Bank Journal, 100 Stevens Ave 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. Published by Natamsa 


Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1919. Subscrip 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page 
7%x10%. Published 5th Forms s 


25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 
‘(Publisher’s Statement), 2,306 R s 


Times 1 Page % Page , Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50 
6 110.00 69.00 46 
12 100.00 63.00 42 

Standard color, $55 Bleed rates or 


quest. 





Security Dealers of North America, - 
Spruce St., New York, 7 yr. Y. Publist 











by Herbert D. Seibert & Co., I! E 
1922. Subscription, $8. Trim size , x8 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published sem 
annually, Feb. and Aug. Agency dis- 
count, 10%: cash discount, 5%. agency 
only. Rates (all contracts, 2 editions)— 
Times 1 Page %, | 
2 $280.00 $17 
Southern Banker, Mortgage ‘ rante 
Bldg... Atlanta, Ga Published |! South: 
ern Banker Pub. Co. Official . 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida and 
lina Bankers’ Assn. Est. 1903 crit 
tion, $3.00. Trim size, 9x12. T ige 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20% 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Cc ilatior 
(Sworn), 1.9067: (gross), 2,600. tes— 
Times 1 Page % Fage 4 Page 
1 $100.00 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 45.00 27.50 
12 75.00 40.00 5. 
Southwestern Banking & Industry, 91° 
Gulf States Bldg., Dallas, Texas. Pu? 
lished by Molyneaux-Lewis Pub. Co. Est 
1901. Subscription, $3. Type pag 3 
Published monthly, 4th Saturday; supple- 
ment every other Saturday. orms close 
monthly mag., 3rd Saturday; supplement 
Tuesday preceding. Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates— 
Monthly mag. 
Times 1 Page Page A ras 
1 $100.00 60.00 $ 30.0 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
—— 
Load F 90.00 48.00 24.00 6 120.00 75.00 45.00 $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x 
Nat'l 12 80.00 40.00 20.00 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 10. Published Ist and 3rd Wednesdays. 
lers Supplementary rates— Standard color rate on request. Forms close 3 days preceding. Agency 
page. | Times 1 Page % Page % Page a discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
and 1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 22.00 United States Investor, 530 Atlantic Ave., Statement), 2,422; (gross), 3,136. Rates— 
eding 6 67.00 36.00 18.00 Boston, Mass. Published by Frank P. Times l Page % Page % Page 
ition 19 60.00 30.00 15.00 Bennett & Co., Inc. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
24 58.00 28.00 14.00 tion, $5. Trim size, 11%x8%. Type page, 12 40.00 25.00 15.00 
Page a ——  ————-._. 6 & x10. Published Saturday. Forms close 24 30.00 16.00 10.00 
7 EO Tarhee! Banker, 411 w achovia Bank Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- Standard color, r, $15; bleed, 10% 
5 Og Ridg., Raleigh Cc. Published by North culation (Sworn), 9,658; (gross), 10,031. ———— — -_— -— 
4.00 Carolina Soxhern Ass’n. Est. 1922. Sub- Rates— 
scription, $1._ Trim size, 8%x1l. Type Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
___. Bi page, 7x9 Published 25th preceding. 1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
Ave Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 13 120.00 65.00 33.75 Financial Post, 481 University Ave., To- 
ficial 5-0. Circulation (Swern), 1,397; (gross), 26 110.00 60.00 32.50 ronto. Published by MacLean Pub. Co. 
Ass'n, 1701. Includes 378 non-deductible ass'n 52 95.00 55.00 30.00 Est. 1907. Subscription, $5. Type page, 
page sub.—_ Rates : “ Color rates on request 16%x21%. Published Thursday. Forms 
and & Times 1 Page % Page % Page —-—_- — — -—-----— —— — close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
saa 1 $ 35.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 Wall Street Journal Circulation, 14,987; (gross), 16,179. Manu- 
tlation 6 33.25 23.75 14.25 (See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION.) facturing and business executives, 48%; 
ates— 12 31. 50 22.50 13. 50 ——___—__— ————__—_—_—_— —— bankers, 17%; bond merchants, 1%; pro- 
Page - 7 es CANADA fessional, 9%; stock brokers, 3%; insur- 
21.00 Taxes — a ’ . Bank Directory of Canada and New- @nce, 6%; others, 16%. Rates—General 
18.00 (See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION.) foundland Monthly, 184 Bay Street, To- @nd accry are 1 canal gts: 1,000 uines, 
“29 : ianath o 2, Ontario, Canada. ? ishe , 29c; 5,000 lines, 21c; 10,000 lines, 20c; In- 
ieee Tennessce Banker, 812 American Trust + nae ae a en a ny BR eg Bd dustrial adv., 1 line, 39c; 1,000 lines, 25c; 
. Des 3ldg., Nashville, Tenn. Published by and scription, $5 per annum. Trim size, 6%x 5,000 lines, 17c; 10,000 lines, 16c; 20,000 
y Pub official organ of Tennessee Bankers 91 "Type page, 5%x8%. Published 20th. lines, 15c. 
Trim Ass n Est. 1913. Subscriptions, $1, also Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, ~~ =a 7 ee ee 
Pub- neluded in members dues. rrim size, 20%. Circulation (Publisher’s State. Fimancial Times, 282 Notre Dame Bt.. Wa 
\gency x6. Type page, 4x6%. Published 5th. j.6nt) 1500. Rates—l page, $200; % Montreal, Que. Published by The Mont- 
isher’s Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, page, $125: % page, $75 : : real Financial Times Publishing Co., 
Banks 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- A . ese Ale ° : Ltd. rar = ; apy gn $3. ri 
ant ment), 500 tates— . . ~_ > page, 15x21. -ublishe ‘riday. Forms 
mat Dine "heate” ieee rage Boebtg Soktaiswmanigete Panty ay Sows Revpady Rater 
Page l t 19.25 $ 11.55 $ 6.93 Kelowna Courier, Ltd. Est. 1914. Sub- No. Lines Agate Line 
40.00 3 17.50 10 6.30 marines 9 oat jo” aie Fl 1 $0.25 
: es s ption, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
15 00 , — ag 72) ~ > So . - ‘ 1,000 .20 
) sor page, 7%x10%. Published Ist and $3rd 5'000 12 
30.00 Texas Bankers Record, Dallas Nat'l Bank Thurs. Forms close 2 days preceding. , . 
— Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Published by Egan Co. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates — oo eine 
Okla- ‘ficial organ of Texas Bankers’ Associa- Times — 1 Page % Page % Page (CAR 
Okla- tion. Est. 1911. Subscription, $3. Trim 1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 14.00 : 
Sub. J size, 9x12. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 12 30.00 20.00 11.50 Monetary Times, 341 Church St., Toron- 
Pul lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 24 25.00 17.00 10.00 to. Published by Monetary Times Print- 
\ger discounts to recognized agencies, 15%. Color rates on request. ing Co. Est. 1867. Subscription, $2. Trim 
irculation (Publisher’s Statement), size, 8%x11%..Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
) Page § 2500. Rates . The Canadian Banker, Transportation lished 15th préceding. Forms close 5th. 
12.0 Times 1 Page % Page % Page Bidg., Montreal, Can. Published by The Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
l $100.00 $ 55.00 2 2. 00 Canadian Bankers’ Ass’n. Est. 1893. Sub- 6,500. Rates—1l page, $100; 6 pages, $80; 
are 6 85.00 49.00 + ‘50 ~~ scription, $1. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 12 pages, $65. 
le & is 15.00 45.00 26.00 page, 4%x7%. Published quarterly, Ist Standard (red) color, $15; bleed. 10%. 
officia —_ a ————__—-Oct., Jan., April, July. Forms close 15th ——-———— ———__—_—__— —_—_—__—_——— 
d Loan Trusts and Estates, 50 East 42nd St., preceding. Agency discounts, 10%. Cir- Western Business and Industry, formerly 
n, $4 New York. Published by Fiduciary Pub- culation (Publisher’s Statement), 7,800 Financial News, 1040 W. Pender St., 
Forms lishers, Inc. Est. 1904. Subscription, $5. net; 8,070 gross. Rates— Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Published by 
«. Clr Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x7% 1 Page % Page % Page Financial News Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Sub- 
iblished 12th. Forms close 7th. Agency Flat $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 7.50 scription, $4. Type page, 12%x19%. Pub- 
a discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's §=——H#— — —— — lished Friday. Forms a Thursday. 
‘ I > Statement), 2,746 tates Canadian Finance, . 365 Bannatyne Ave., Agency discounts, 15-2 tates—Tran- 
re mes l Page % Page 4% Page Winnipeg, Man. Published by Home Pub- sient rate, $0.12; 5,000 a, $0.09; 10,000 
40 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 lishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1910. Subscription, lines, $0.08. 
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(See also Drugs, Proprietaries) 


Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles 


























 —— irc 
The 83,071 beauty shops reported by — el} 
the 1939 Census of Business had a vol- . . 
oo an on Beauty and Barber Shops in the United States, 1939 4 
ume of $231,670,000, or $2,789 per steer ont 
. P< LM ifi¢ l 
establishment. The Bureau of the Beauty Parlors Barber Shops Beauty Shops 6 
Census reported about 21,000,000 ,).nama me < — sanb T sso) ry Sales (000) 2 
, thy ALM i i ‘ a ave «,060 ) Dy od stan 
women in the urban areas of the United § Arizona ...... 225 739 300 812 38 185 
* : metal 7ak os 4 + 3 
States between the ages of 20 and 64. aon “4 6.918 Ry is Roe ae 22. Barb 
Apparently these women spent an aver- Colorado ade ‘911 2'009 1'029 1937 +4 271 ok 
age of about $11 per year in beauty jopnecticut ... 824 ee aS > a , 4 “4 
shops in 1939. Dis. of Columbia 690 3,380 574 1,969 13 151 she 
A commodity breakdown of depart- —— 1 O50 eat et . 4 
ment store sales indicated that beauty Idaho 308 651 113 879 26 103 Time 
ois 5, 387 7,95 6,817 256 ] l 
shops, barber shops and workrooms of —— 2°819 F340 3517 Seat 100 f 
such establishments had 1939 receipts we oor 4,240 aSes 4,620 oy 521 
_ <ansas ,33 2,267 923 2,676 99 715 — 
of $50,000,000. Kentucky 950 2.090 1,596 2,625 43 178 Beant 
Modern Beauty Shop estimates that — ina er ve 1,599 : _ 3 160 abl 
> Maine Te 612 : 960 5 22 “ ut 
beauty shops take in $400,000,000 an- jfarviana 1.373 3 1.827 vane + “ st 
nually. There is about one shop for Massachusetts 3,038 4,672 9,37 111 534 onze 
: ' Michigan 140 4,326 9,424 352 1,634 
every 1,000 population, according to wyinnesota 1785 9" 483 5104 177 789 
this authority. Beauty shops are found Mississippi .. 628 935 1,618 45 158 
I 
: . : . Missouri 2,933 3,794 6,268 117 461 
in every area, by no means being a Montana 125 531 1,102 48 247 
strictly urban institution. Nebraska 1 176 1 399 2 274 93 234 
‘ evat . 0 9 ‘ ° 
However, the Bureau of the Census Noy emsmaties 185 502 946 is = 
reported that urban places of more New sore y — 4,845 8,767 113 473 
- » . o- New lexico 10 267 608 
than 5,000 accounted for 61,146 or 74 New York : 9,501 15.137 3553 405 1,962 
per cent of the number of beauty shops North Carolina 1,142 1,646 1,074 <6 18 
iat : : North Dakota 113 555 859 28 11é 
and $199,833,000 or 86 per cent of the Ohio 4.828 7.145 12,450 182 721 
receipts. Oklahoma 1c ty aT +4 338 
7 Oregon Zs 2.16% 6 266 
eauty snops were one o le hrs Pennsylvania 6,456 10,048 16,550 168 78 
B ty sho} f the first 
ats . : P raciate ce "aN Rhode Island 153 956 1,700 14 g 
retail groups to appreciate the advan a. saeaiien 168 940 1763 8 - 
tages of air conditioning and the value’ South Dakota 390 568 896 32 138 
of comfortable surroundings in gen- —— sset pees : 1 eal os chs on 1.239 
‘ as . oa Ue ‘ Py) { o id odd 
eral. In fact, the most successful shops Utah . 36 5 457 842 14 ‘ 
are those which have kept in the van A rmont , aaa +-- » aaa 640 a 
. . irginia a veo 260 2b 
in modernization, since service is uni- Washington 1,251 3,491 1,903 611 120 { 
formly good, and other factors are like- ba t \ - pecs , £30 Z 456 1 7 gre . 118 
° . sconsin sued of a, ) JU 01 
ly to determine the customer’s choice. wyomin: 194 72 230 +; 15 9 
The average shop renovates its interior — 83.071 $231.670 117.998 $230.98 4.199 $ 18.618 
at least every five years. Bureau of the Census 
While beauty shops are important 
buyers of special furniture and equip- ; ; = ‘ 
: ; ac less “rms: nt-wav > - air MEG cwccsccciovaveus EY 
ment, they have also gained importance ™#* hineless permanent-wav an yo aie Gressinas 6915 ¢ 
as re-sale outlets. The increasing num- ™ent, erp hair driers, et pte pe gs an Oe, Se : 
urlers, $2.04! . xr. $1.15! ath salts etal chonttalels 17 952 
ber of establishments, and the resulting ¢Ur! rs, $2,042,000; -veone yh ven , — Eeeleme esunasutions ** 4652 16 
keen competition have emphasized this _ Hair work porn oe 42 oe - Shaving cream, containing vse aie 
: : : ; , . 929 3 WE > ing $1,- no soap ..... TreTTTTTtTe 8 1,9 
phase of their evolution. Modern Beauty lishments in 1939, its value being $1 oun ae peeastessensere’ Oe TT 


that the 
(cosmetic 


Shop reports percentage of 
merchandise and 
gift items) sold by such establishments 
has quadrupled within the last decade. 
Women are exposed to a wide assort- 
ment of merchandise while in the shop, 
and tend to buy voluntarily. 

The heart of the business, 
continues to be the hair trade. 


sundries 


however, 
Perma- 
nent waving accounts for from 40 to 45 


per cent of receipts, at an average 
price of $3.50. Shampooing amounts 
to 12 per cent of sales; manicuring, 6 
per cent; finger-waving, 25 per cent; 
haircutting, 2 per cent; hair coloring, 
2 per cent; facials, 2 per cent. Scalp 
and body treatments bring in the re- 
mainder. 

Beauty and barber shop equipment 


made in 1939 by 72 
value of 


$10.87 


manufacturers had 
$13,006,000. of 


the 


a wholesale 
which consisted of 
former. It follows: 
Permanent-waving machines, $2,021,- 
000: $2.746.000: 
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7.000 
was divided as 


parts, $590,000; pads, 


401,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 861 barber and beauty supply 
houses, with sales of $44,598,000, a 
gain of 16.2 per cent over 1935. 


Toilet Articles 

Value of perfumes, cosmetics and 
other toilet preparations produced in 
1939 increased 11.4 per cent over 1957 
to $147,466,000. There were 539 manu- 
facturers, compared with 478 in 1937. 
The total was broken down as follows: 





1939 1937 

(Thousands) 

POPCUMNGS cccvcesccoces $8,626 $8,480 

Toilet waters _ 7.739 4,115 

Creams, other than shaving 19,589 17,597 
R unre. 

Lipsticks and lip roug 6,086 4,417 

Othe POMS cccceoenx 2,257 2,520 

Depilatories ... ee $28 407 


Shampoos 


Containing soap bonebas 4,578 3.556 

Containing no soap....... 1,193 1,982 
Face powders ... eeteceson ET 11,287 
Talcum powders ee wee ins 7,327 6.041 
Other toilet powders ; 3.424 3.112 
“ace and hand lotions..... 7,636 7,831 
Hair dyes baseee 1,714 1,901 


Associations 
Associated Master Barbers of Amer- 
ica, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Beauty and Barber Supply Institut 
19 W. 44th St., New York. 
National Hairdressers and ( 
ogists Assn., 3510 Olive St., St 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1943.| 
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Hairdresser, 309 W 


smetol- 


Louls 


American 


Bivd., ¢ cag I Published 

! Put ( ! Est 1877 

s4 I ! size 84x11 = 

ix! Published 25th preced 
close 12th preceding Agency) = 
15 Cire ition 40,905; (21 Heb cront 
Bea sl} s nd owners, 8& 
tors and 1! nagers ll 
Rat 
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{ 140 { 
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BEAUTY SHOPS, TOILET ARTICLES 





@ 


Perfumer & Essential Oil 





Re- 


American 

view, 38th St., New York.. Published 
y Robbins Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Sub- 

t $3 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
awe, 7x10. Published 10th. Final forms 

ose th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
cul I 1.861; (gross), 3,050. Manu- 

ul importers, distributors of per- 
mes metics, flavors, soap and toilet 
pal ns, 58%; mfrs. and importers 
" oils Synthetic compounds, 
ers, 29° Rates 
mes 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$135.00 $ 75.00 $ 47.50 
‘ 105.00 65.00 37.50 
, 90.00 52.50 30.00 

standard color, $25.00; bleed 10% 

Barber's Journal, 19 W. 44th St., New 
rk. Published by Beauty Culture Pub. 
rp. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. Trim 
ze, 8% x11% Type page, 7%x95%. Pub- 
shed 25th preceding. Forms close 5th. 
gency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pub- 
her’s Statement), 19,862. Rates— 

Times 1 Page » Page 4% Page 

$200.00 $115.00 $ 70.00 
150.00 90.00 55.00 
120.00 70.00 $2.00 


Beauty Culture, 19 W. 44th St... New York. 


iblished by Beauty Culture Pub. Corp 

1918 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
{x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. Published 
th preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 22,645. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $350.00 $220.00 $140.00 
6 220.00 135.00 90.00 
12 200.00 125.00 80.00 


2) oF 
aU“. 


Standard color, $30.00; bleed rate, 


Beauty Fashion, 101 W. 3ist St.. New 


York. Published by Pope Pub. Corp. Est 
1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x 
12% Type page, 8x11%4 Published 1st 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15- 


Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 





8,243. Rates- 

Times l Page % Page \% Page 
1 $190.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 
6 145.00 85.00 50.00 
2 125.00 75.00 45.00 

Color, $60: bleed, 10%. 

Journeyman UBarber, Hairdresser and 

Cosmetologist Magazine, 1141 N. Dela- 

ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. Est. 1893 

Subscription, $1 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 

lished Ist. Forms close 18th Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 45,075 Rates 

Times 1 Page 1 Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 65.00 37.00 
12 100.00 35.00 


60.00 
Master Barber & Beautician Magazine, 
506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Official 
organ of “Associated Master Barbers and 
Beauticians of America.” Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x11%. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
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Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 10,557. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $110.00 60.00 $ 37.50 
6 97.50 55.00 32.50 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Modern Beauty Shop, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Published by Modern Beauty 
Shop, Ine. Est. 1924. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 84x11 Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 


Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 55,043; (gross), 57,662, Beauty 
shops and owners, 91%; operators and 
managers, 7%; others, 2%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$425.00 $230.00 $125.00 
6 375.00 200.00 105.00 
12 350.00 185.00 95.00 
Standard color, $60.00; bleed rate 10%. 
CANADA 
Modern Hairdressing and Beauty Culture, 
175 Jarvis St., Toronto, Canada. Pub- 
lished by Fullerton Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 
1925. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11\4. 
Type page, 744x100. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 5,153. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 37.50 20.00 
12 65.00 35.00 18.76 


Standard color, $20.00; bleed rate, 25%. 
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Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Brewing and Malting: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





There are three major divisions in 
the bottling and beverage industry: 
Manufacturing or independent bottlers 
of non-alcoholic beverages; franchise, 
or bottlers of beverage bases, and soda 
fountains. 

The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
reported 4,504 establishments, with 
products valued at $365,779,000, a gain 
of 32.2 per cent over 1937. There were 
21,265 wage earners with wages of $20,- 
344,719. The cost of materials, sup- 


plies, purchased energy and contract 
work was $153,935,000 and the value 
added by manufacture, $211,844,000, 
Horsepawer of prime movers was 
4,733. 
Production was divided as follows 
within the industry: 
Cases Value 
(Thousands) 
Carbonated beverages ° $3 
Bottled beverages 470,702 35 < 
Bulk goods, gallons 10,879 3,215 
Still beverages , 1,264 
Bottled beverages 6.264 1,022 
Bulk goods, gallons 941 242 


Production of cereal beverages in 
1939 was 4,886,000 gallons, valued at 
$1,593,000. All of it was produced out- 
side of the non-alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census 

Six- and seven-ounce bottles were the 
most popular in the carbonated field, 
269,769,000 cases being packed. Twelve- 
ounce bottles filled 117,484,000 cases. 

Establishments engaged wholly or 
principally in the production of car- 
bonated beverages, cereal beverages 
and non-alcoholic still beverages are in- 
cluded in this industry as covered by 
the census. Production of fruit and 
vegetable juices or the bottling of nat- 
ural waters are not included. 

Plants accounting for 98.1 per cent 
of the industry’s production reported 
1939 expenditures of $123,807,000 for 
principal materials. The largest item 
was $82,060,000 for flavoring extracts 
and sirups. They spent $22,438,000 for 
sugar; $3,823,000 for carbonic gas; 
$11,781,000 for crowns; $1,762,000 for 
labels; $593,500 for dry ice; $774,000 
for acids; $339,000 for coloring. 

Another 3,003 establishments ac- 
counting for 66.6 per cent of the indus- 
try’s production reported expenditures 
for plant and equipment of $24,122,000, 
divided as follows: New construction 
or major alterations of buildings and 
other fixed plant and structures, $6,- 
606,000; new machinery and operating 
equipment, $14,206,000; second hand 
plant and equipment and for land, $2,- 
056,000; unclassified, $1,255,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
found that 8.1 per cent of distribution 
was through channels owned by the 
manufacturer. Seven per cent went to 
the producers’ own wholesale branches, 
and 1.1 per cent to their own retail 


stores. Another 6.2 per cent went di- 
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Manufacturers of Non-Alcoholic Beverages, 1939 


Value 

No. $(000) 

Alabama . 90 8,093 
Arizona . , 2 1,326 
Arkansas : 7: 5,632 
California . 166 19,185 
Colorado , 41 2,187 
Connecticut : 82 3,460 
Delaware . ; : 11 718 
Dist. of Col 13 2,906 
Florida .. . 122 9,271 
Georgia . 138 14,273 
Idaho .... : 19 721 
Illinois ... 259 22,470 
Indiana 115 11,982 
 dcese . 89 5,534 
Kansas ... ; 76 3,540 
Kentucky 86 8,348 
Louisiana 65 11,014 
Maine ... 42 1,347 
Maryland . J 5,957 
Massachusetts 162 11,411 
Michigan 115 11,667 
Minnesota : 91 5,405 
Mississippi 89 7,387 
Missouri 138 12,858 


Montana —— a 29 976 


DD «sab en040 6s 66 bees ws 49 
Nevada ...... ay ili deuratiotee 8 
New Hampshire : ba 24 
New Jersey ..... ah ine eee 153 
New Mexico ... ; 27 
New York ..... 329 
North Carolina ... ; ‘ 154 
North Dakota . , ; 17 
ee od errr . 193 
Oklahoma ... Sonmaiebe ; 89 
Eee 32 
Pennsylvania , a ally 
Rhode Island . eeeeede 28 
South Carolina wou : 77 
Sn EEE cvcccccesc én 19 
Tennessee ....... ‘ 98 
Texas a ee ; oe: ae 
eae ; co. ae 
Vermont ..... errr 12 
Virginia _— 106 
Washington 35 
West Virginia ‘ ; 67 
Wisconsin 140 
Wyoming ..... 12 

LC. Ss. ...4,504 


Bureau of the 





rect to consumers, 1.3 per cent going 
to industrial users and 0.9 per cent to 
consumers at retail. 

Other percentages were as follows: 
To wholesalers and jobbers, 13.3 per 
cent; to export intermediaries, 0.3 per 
cent; to retailers, including chains, 76.1 
per cent. 

While restrictions on materials af- 
fected the industry unfavorably in 1942, 
the index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in March 1943, stood at 15 per 
cent above the 1939 average for em- 
ployment, and 29 per cent above the 
1939 average for payrolls. 

Some 25 basic flavors of beverages 
are being bottled by the members of 
this industry. With the exception of 
a relatively small number of plants 
owned by parent franchise companies, 
all bottlers are independent operators 
of their own plants, regardless of 
whether they produce a franchise bev- 
erage or not. Most bottling plants pro- 
duce a line of about 14 different bev- 
erages in sizes ranging from 6% to 32 
ounces. Bottles are cased and distrib- 
uted in lots of 24 for the small sizes, 12 
bottles for the larger sizes. Practically 
every type of retail outlet can and does 
sell soft drinks. Those not equipped for 
refrigerating are helped out by the in- 
stallation of beverage coolers, refriger- 
ated either by machinery or ice. 


The bottled beverage coin-controlled 
vending machine—ice or electric re- 
frigeration—enabled bottlers to add 
thousands of new outlets, such as de- 
partment stores, bowling alleys, offices, 
industrial plants and hospitals. 

The industry is one of the most 
highly motorized in the world with 
National Bottler’s Gazette estimating 
that it has about 100,000 trucks in reg- 
ular service. 

Modern merchandising methods, point 
of sale advertising, outdoor and win- 
dow display have done much to level 
off the industry’s former seasonal vari- 


ations in sales. Another important fac. 
tor has been the development of the 
carton package in stimulating consumer 
sales. 


Soda Fountains 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that of the 57,903 drug stores in busi- 
ness in 1939, 39,452, or 68.1 per cent, 
had fountains, and did a volume of 
$1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent of the 
total. Since fountains and meals ac- 
count for 20 per cent of the business of 
drug stores, fountain volume is fixed at 
$241,000,000 for 1939. Independent 
stores with fountains numbered 36,191 
or 91.7 per cent of the establishments, 
and they did a business of $877,695,000, 
or 72.8 per cent. Chain stores to the 
number of 3,240, or 8.2 per cent, had a 
volume of $326,549,000, or 27.1 per cent 

The Bureau of the Census also found 
4,625 candy and nut stores, with a vol- 
ume of $40,200,000. About half of such 
establishments have soda _ fountains, 
while restaurants, department stores 
and others operate such refreshment 
bars, causing Soda Fountains to place 
the total number close to 100,000. More 
than half of this number serve foods, 
which accounts for an average of 36.5 
per cent of sales in independent stores, 
and 45 per cent in chains, according 
the same source. Drug Topics makes # 
somewhat lower estimate of the propor- 
tion of food business to total] fountain 
sale—30.2 per cent. 


Associations 


American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, Southern Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Counter Freezer Assn., 35 E 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Inc., 2212 F: ynklin 


Ave., Toledo, O. 
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BOTTLING, BEVERAGES, SODA FOUNTAINS 





Publications 

[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 








(See 

Chain Store Fountain Restaurant, 185 
Madison Ave., New York. Published by 
Chain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 1937. A 


separately bound section of the Variety 


store and Druggist Editions of Chain 
Sore Age, included with all subscrip- 
tions to these editions. Also, as a sepa- 


rate publication, Chain Store Fountain 
Restaurant goes to other chains not 
evered by the above named editions, 
such as cigar and confectionery chains. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th preced- 
ng. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 








(Sworn), 14,007; (gross). 17,493. Rates 
Times 1 Page *% Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $155.00 $ 90.00 
6 250.00 140.00 80.00 
12 225.00 120.00 70.00 
‘olor (red), $70; bleed, 10%. 

"0% premim for 2 column size. 

National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., 
New York. Published by Nat'l Bottlers’ 
Gazette, Inc Est. 1882. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
ixld. Published 15th. Forms close ist. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’'s Statement), 6,317. tes— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$190.00 $125.00 $ 76.00 
145.00 85.00 48.00 
125.00 73.00 $2.00 

Standard color, $25: bleed, $10 
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National Carbonator and Bottler, 161 
Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published 
by A. S. Loyless. Est. 1905. Soft drink 
field. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 20th preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 6,118, 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $129.00 $ 79.00 
6 150.00 89.00 50.00 
12 129.50 76.50 43.50 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


wy 


Soda Fountain and Quick Food-Service, 





420 Lexington Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Service Pub. Corp. Est. 1902. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 7x10. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published 10th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Dec., 1942, 29,842; (gross), 31,- 
000. Soda fountain owners and man- 
agers, 68%; counter freezer operators, 
20%; soda fountain chain stores, buyers 
and executives, 5%; others, 7%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $360.00 $180.00 $ 90.00 

6 315.00 162.00 80.00 
12 270.00 145.00 72.00 
Standard color, $125; bleed, 10% 
Western Bottler, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Est. 1937. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 94%x12\%. Type page, 7% 
x10%. 


Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
15-2. Circulation 
3,126. Rates— 


discounts, 
Statement), 


Agency 
(Publisher's 











Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 57.50 $ 35.00 
6 85.00 47.50 28.00 
12 75.00 42.50 25.00 
Standard red, $20; special color, $30; 

bleed, $10 extra. 

CANADA 
CCAB 

Canadian Beverage Review, 122 Rich- 
mond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 
Published by B. L. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 
1930. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 
monthly. Forms close 15th of each 2nd 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, Dec., 1942, 1,469. Carbonated bev- 
erage mfrs., 61%; breweries, brewmas- 
ters, purchasing agents, 15%: wineries 
and distilleries, 8%; other, 7%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.50 
45.00 27.50 17.50 
25.00 15.00 


6 40.00 
Color, $20 per page. 





Soda Fountains in Canada, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. Published by The 
MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1939. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x11\%4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published quarterly — Feb., 
May, Aug. and Nov. Issued 15th of pub- 
lication month. Forms close 8th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 10,446. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 7500 $ 45.00 
4 110.00 65.00 40.00 

Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 



























































































BREWING AND MALTING 





Origin — Purpose 

Established in 1926 as a technical 
quarterly to serve the fermenta- 
tion industries. Became a month- 
ly technical publication serving 
the brewing and malting indus- 
tries in 1934. In 1937, name was 
changed to The BREWERS 
DIGEST and editorial content 
greatly expanded to include 
“every department of every brew- 
ery.” Our editorial objective—to 
develop editorial material and 
campaigns for publication calcu- 
lated to serve the best interests 
of the whole industry and to pre- 
sent such material interestingly 
and attractively. 


Management 

C. A. Darling—Managing Director, 
30 years of publishing experience 
—newspaper, general magazine and 
business paper. Staff member of 
the original A.E.F. Stars & Stripes 
in Paris. 


Our Editors 

Dr. J. E. Siebel—Editorial Di- 
rector, has been identified with 
the Brewing Industry for over 
forty years. He is the son of the 
late founder of the Siebel tech- 
nical organizations, organized in 
1872. Dr. Siebel is considered an 
authority on the scientific aspects 
of the fermentation industries. 

E. J. Pyler—Editor, is compara- 
tively a young man but has a back- 
ground of technology and journal- 
ism which fits him most aptly for 
his job. He is an able writer, 
with keen, analytical mind and is, 
in a large measure, responsible for 
the publication’s present high 
standing throughout the industry. 
Allan E. Beach—Associate Editor 
and Eastern Manager, has been 
identified with the Brewing In- 
dustry since Repeal (1934.) From 
advertising manager of Littleford 
Bros., Cincinnati, he became man- 
aging editor of Modern Brewer, 
published until 1940 by Conover- 
Mast. He has been with the 


The Class Paper of 
the Brewing Industry 


Several independent surveys of the brewery 
business papers, made during the past two 
years, point conclusively to the Brewers Digest 
as the foremost publication in editorial quality 
and balance, responsive readership and influence 







Digest since 1940. He is a prolific 
writer and probably the best in- 
formed man in the brewery pub- 
lishing business as to the in- 
dustry’s needs and problems. 


Editorial Achievements 

“A Decade of Brewing”—the ten 
years since Repeal was portrayed 
in the April, 1943 issue of the 
Digest. The issue depicted com- 
plete progress of Industry since 
Repeal showing economic and so- 
cial benefits to the American peo- 
ple as well as Industry’s partici- 
pation in the war effort. Most im- 
portant issue of any brewery pub- 
lication since Repeal. 

“Barley as a Wartime Brewing 
Material”—published in June at a 
time when corn adjuncts were un- 
obtainable. Article, based upon 
large scale brewing tests, came as 
answer to the brewer’s prayer for 
help. Demand for reprints came 
from everywhere. Issue complete- 
ly sold out. 

“Making the Most of Manpower” 
—article acknowledged by War 
Manpower Commission officials as 
“well and accurately prepared and 


carrying a very interesting appli- 


cation of our program to your 
readers.” Mr. Beach, Digest As- 
sociate Editor, actually took War 
Manpower Course of Instruction 
to gather material presented. 


Circulation—Complete 
Industry Coverage 

80.4% of total paid circulation to 
breweries, brewery executives 
and brewmasters . . . highest per- 
centage, by far, of any brewery 
publication. Subscriptions  se- 
cured by mail and publisher’s own 
salesmen ... no_ subscription 
agencies. Subscriptions sold for 
one and three-year periods only. 
Three-year subscriptions repre- 
sent 30% or more of total. Total 
brewery circulation holds around 





The BREWERS DIGEST 
-A Siebel Publication- 








1,000 average readers per 
copy—3 . . . total number of brew- 
eries in operation—460. 


Advertising—38% Increase 


From bottom place in 1937 to 
right near the top in 1943. Only 
brewery publication to show such 
progress and still climbing. Car- 
ries a number of accounts ex- 
clusively . . . a good many others 
using only one other publication. 
38% increase in advertising vol- 
ume during first six months of 
1943 over same period of 1942. 
Carries three times as much 
Classified Advertising as any oth- 
er paper ...a clear-cut revela- 
tion of live readership and re- 
sponsiveness. 


Some Brewers Digest 
Advertisers 


American Can Company 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co. 
Bishopric Products Co. 
Cornelius Company 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. 

F. C. Deckebach Sons Co. 
Diversey Corporation 

Philip Dreesbach, Inc. 
Economic Materials Co. 
Emken Malt Products Co 
Fleischmann Malting Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
General Box Company 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Klein Filter & Mfg. Co. 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. 
Ladish-Stoppenbach Co. 
Liquid Carbonic Company 
Meyercord Company 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Pressed Steel Tank Co. 
Rahr Malting Company 
Schaefer Brush Mfg. Co. 
Schock, Gusmer & Co., Inc. 
Schwartz Laboratories, Inc. 
Albert Schwill & Co. 

J. E. Siebel Sons Co. 
Solvay Sales Corporation 
Steelcote Mfg. Co 

U. 8S. Malt Company 
Wallerstein Company, Inc. 
Michael Yundt Co. 

B. F.—pages; L. F.—half pages 






Diversey 4618 


NEW YORK — 333 E. 41st 5t- 


Murray Hill 4-5573 
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Brewing and Malting 





See also Alcoholic Beverages; Bottling, Beverages; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





Despite restrictions on production of 
new equipment, the brewing industry 
yrned out 64,032,000 barrels of beer 
» 1942, establishing an all-time high. 
About 41 per cent of this was draught 
and the other 59 per cent, packaged 
wer, Glass was the chief packaging 
material available, war restrictions 
having outlawed the popular tin can. 
Production in April, 1943, was 5,- 
024,000 barrels, of which 3,516,000 was 
removed for bottling. Internal revenue 
sliections in April, 1943, were $40,263,- 
. and for the first four months of 
1943, $142,891,000, a gain of 36 per 
cent over 1942. These huge figures in- 
jicated that a tremendous pent-up de- 


mand for new equipment was being 
built up. 
With brewers producing a larger 


share of their own needs, sales of malt 

industrial users declined from 92.4 
vr cent in 1935 to 86.5 per cent in 
1939, the Bureau of the Census reports. 
The Bureau found 52 establishments 
th an output of $58,479,000. Produc- 
tion of malt by brewers increased from 
6.7 to 12.9 per cent of the total from 
1935 to 1939. 

The industry consumed 61,009,000 
shels of barley and 330,000 bushels 
frye in 1939. 


Beer 

Census reports on number of brew- 
ries and production are much lower 
than trade estimates. Its figures, how- 
ver, constitute a tribute to the greater 
dhiciency of the industry. In 1939, the 
Bureau reported 605 breweries, com- 
pared with 653 in 1937. Salaried per- 
sonnel declined 44 per cent; salaries, 
“1 per cent; wage earners, 23.3 per 
ent; wages, 21.5 per cent; cost of ma- 
trials, supplies, fuel, purchased elec- 
te energy and contract work, 19.3 per 
ent. Value of products, however, fell 
ily 2.1 per cent, while a gain of 8.4 
ber cent was registered in value added 
‘’y manufacture. 

Value of products was divided as fol- 
ws: Malt liquors, malt extract and 


brewers’ 





grains, $517,929,000; miscel- 
‘neous products and receipts for con- 
Tact work, $4,704,000; other products, 
‘uch as cereal and carbonated bever- 
ages, $3,443,000. 
Production of malt liquors (beer, ale, 
‘ter, etc.) amounted to 52,880,000 
“rels in 1939 with a wholesale value 
‘ $911,410,000; malt extract, 92,306,- 
'W lbs.. $5,562,000; brewers’ grains, 
22,601.01 
The j stry is a large user of pow- 
. Tn 1°39, it had 1,441 prime movers 
~ 484,007 hp. Of this number, 527 
"ere driving generators with 106,000 
Th were 430 steam engines, 63,- 
 hp.; steam turbines, 40,000 hp.; 
’ Diesel d semi-Diesel engines, 2,000 
* ; 40 «ther internal-combustion en- 
pines, 4 hp.; 5 hydroturbines and 
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water wheels, 600 hp. There were 914 
prime movers not driving generators 
with 81,000 hp. The total kilowatt rat- 
ing of generators was 64,527. The in- 
dustry had 36,000 electric motors of 
238,000 hp. 

Principal materials consumed in the 
industry in 1939 were as follows, no 
comparable figures being available: 
Corn, 13,764,000 lbs., $183,000; barley, 
30,864,000 lbs., $730,000; rice, 186,114,- 
000 Ibs., $4,025,000; malt (barley and 
other), 2,005,735,000 lIbs., $53,660,000; 
malt extract, 21,267,000 lbs., $1,096,000; 
grits, 339,178,000 lbs., $5,534,000; flakes, 
116,371,000 lbs., $2,073,000; hops, 33,- 
519,000 lbs., $11,116,000; hop extract, 
108,000 lbs., $85,000; sugar, 80,989,000 
lbs., $2,786,000; corn sirup, 48,515,000 
Ibs., $2,015,000; yeast, 963,000 lbs., 
$471,000; other materials, $7,094,000. 

Plants accounting for 75 per cent of 
the industry’s production reported 1939 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
of $22,898,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $5,794,000; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $14,390,000; 
second-hand plants and equipment, 
$1,591,000; other, $1,124,000. 

Approximately one-half, 50.2 per cent 
of all beer and other fermented malt 
liquors produced in the United States 
in 1939 was sold to wholesalers and job- 
bers, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. About one-third, 31.7 per cent, 
went direct to retailers, including 
chains, while 16.7 per cent was mar- 
keted through producers’ own sales 
branches. The latter figure compares 
with 11.0 per cent in 1935, sales direct 


to retailers decreasing by about the 
same ratio. 

The 1939 census report on beer and 
ale wholesale trade indicates that sales 
of wholesale distributors amounted to 
$501,045,000, a gain of 78.1 per cent 
over 1935. There were 4,809 establish- 
ments (places of business) in 1939, 
compared with 4,016 in 1935. Average 
sales per establishment amounted to 
$104,000 in 1939, compared with $70,- 
000 in 1935. The number of proprietors 
was 3,850; employes, 23,322; payroll, 
$31,865,000. (For other distribution 
facts see ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.) 

Both brewers and distributors 
heavy buyers of motor trucks. 

Brewing is essentially a chemical 
process. Raw materials are converted 
into the finished beer, ale or other malt 
products. Operations are on a large 
scale, and very little hand labor is em- 
ployed. 

In addition to the tanks, vats, pumps, 
water purifying, filtering and refriger- 
ating apparatus, which are the major 
items of equipment in the brew house, 
there must be a power plant with 
stokers and coal and ash handling 
equipment, ice machines, electric mo- 
tors, electrical control apparatus and 
many smaller items of equipment. 


are 


Associations 

Master Brewers’ Assn. of America, 
10 Navarre Road, Rochester, N. Y. 

National Beer Wholesalers Assn., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

United Brewers Industrial Founda- 


tion, 21 E. 40th St., New York. 
U. S. Brewers Assn., 21 E. 40th St., 
New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 
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American Brewer, The, 202 E. 44th St., 
New York Published by American 
Brewer Publishing Corp. Est. 1867. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 85¢x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 1,825; (gross), 2,272. Breweries, ex- 


ecutives, brewmasters and assistants, 
56%: wholesale beer distributors, 15%; 
brewery supplies and equipment, 13% 
others, 16% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
] $12” 00 $ 73.00 $ 43.00 
6 108.00 5400 38.50 
12 96. 00 53.00 33.50 
Standard color, 25: bleed, 10% 
Beer Distributor, 624 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Beer Distributor 
Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 12th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. N.1.A.A. statement on re- 
quest Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment gross, 3.117 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $137.20 $ 81.20 $ 49.00 
6 117.60 69.60 $2.00 
12 98.00 58.00 35.00 
Standard color (red), $35: bleed, 10%. 


Brewer and Dispenser, 405 Maritime 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash Official organ of 
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Washington Beverage Dispensers, Inc., 
and Northwest Master Brewers Ass’n. 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x 


12. Type page, 74x10 Published 25th. 

Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 

Standard color, $25: bleed 10% 


Brewers Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St., 


Chicago. Published by The Brewers 
Bulletin, Ine. Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 18x24. Type page, 16%x 
22%. Published Monday and Thursday. 
Forms close 2 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—Inside pages, 1 


inch, 13 weeks, per inch, $2.76; 26 weeks, 


$2.64; 52 weeks, $2.40. 
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Digest, 965 Montana St., 
Published by Siebel Pub. Co. 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 

8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 

15th Forms close 5th N.LA.A. state- 

ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Cireulatior 1.172; (gross), 1.751. Brew- 

executives, brewmasters RO]: 

equipment supply concerns, 7° others 

1320 " 
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Brewers’ Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Est. 1926. 
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STATISTICS OF MALT LIQUORS INDUSTRY FOR 1939 




















Cost of 

Number Wage materials, 

of nae earners etc., fuel, Value of Value added 
estab-| od em. | (average | Salaries Wages purchased products by 

lish- levees for the electric mavufacture 

ments | P>° year) energy, and 

contract wrk 
United States.... | 605 5,823 36,088 | $20,098,523 [$62,231,236 | $162,896,515 | $526,076,938/ $363,180,423 
California. ..sescccees x» 246 1,916 811,853 3,797,010 8,560,985 26,732,421 18,171,436 
Colorado. .sesssecceess 4 45 24 149, 284 316,162 977,8R 2,562,313 1,584,423 
Comnecticut...s.ssssees 9 67 317 230,066 511,903 1,229,012 3,894,001 2,665,589 
Florida.... eeeereeeere 7 38 25 102,725 240,418 748,161 2,701,738 1,953,577 
Dose cccccceccecccece 5 2 38 34,016 56,365 230,734 423,123 192,389 
DTLinoisececescecccees 56 377 2,517 1,440,843 4,261,817 11,405,083 32,707,332 21,302,249 
Indians scscsescccsess 16 209 1,650 735,870 2,588,593 4,360,777 16,667,179 12,306,402 
TOWBs ccccccsccecescese 4 24 105 82,751 158,244 400 , 263 1,279,377 879,114 
Kentucky scescescsecess 8 123 758 362,470 1,052,361 2,074,322 7,425,887 5,351, 565 
Louisiana. .ccescsecess 7 77 661 253,240 974,803 2,653,067 10,662,514 8,009,447 
Maryland..cscssssceses 9 151 1,083 535,285 1,875,651 3,550,571 12,412,685 8,862,114 
Massachusetts... .escess 15 191 754 721,097 1,271,351 3,874,697 11,838,692 7,963,995 
Michigan.ssseccecceces 40 306 1,848 1,136,685 3,310,940 7,303,042 25,164, 966 17,261,924 
Minne sota.ssescscceces a 147 1,654 388,374 2,354,346 6,191,117 23,364,854 17,173,737 
Missourl..cccccesecces 17 364 3,727 1,095,126 6,937,868 16,536, 536 41,412,301 24,875,765 
Montana. .eeceecssceeee 8 37 145 132,985 279,267 693,106 2,091,234 1,398,128 
Nebraska. .ecccceseceee 5 51 266 197,788 315,698 896,593 2,908,435 2,00 842 
New Jersey...sssecsees 4 256 1,350 996,113 2,919,354 11,060,609 36,208,479 25,147,870 
New YOrKescccscccseees 64 862 4,395 3,035,139 8,513,770 23,273,966 86,703,575 63,429,609 
ONLOsccccccccccceccecs 51 421 2,818 1,569,627 4,446,592 9,828,395 35,025,543 25,197,148 
Pennaylvanias..ccosees 85 640 3,717 2,583,315 6,677,374 16,959,997 $5,849,173 38,889,176 
TOMMOSSOC. css csccecess 3 24 143 66,256 189,342 361,029 1,245,501 884,472 
TEXAS. cccccccccscesess 8 107 690 358,444 962,277 2,775,137 8,994,414 6,219,277 
Virginia. cescscccccces 4 19 85 60,822 96,800 427,053 1,401,855 974,802 
Washingtone.ccoccccece 14 145 562 496,095 933,187 3,278,1 57 9,072,536 55794, 379 
Wisconsin....... eeccee 73 684 3,567 1,882,341 5,677,310 18,553,225 53,445,756 34, 892,531 
Other States 1/....... 28 192 911 639,913 1,512,433 4,692,991 13,880,454 9,187,463 





























1/ arizona, 1 establishment; Delaware, 2; District of Columbia, 1; Georgia, 1; Nevada, 2; New Hampshire, 1; 


North Carolina, 1; Oklahoma, 3; Oregon, 5; Rhode Island, 3; South Dakota, 1; Utah, 2; West Virginia, 


2; Wyoming, 3. 


—Bureau of the Census 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $130.00 $ 70.00 9.00 
6 110.00 60.00 23 00 
12 100.00 55.00 20.00 
St: andard color (red), $25: bleed 10% 
additional data see page 86 
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Brewers Journal (consolidating ‘The 
Brewer and Maltster’), 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Published by Gibson Pub. 
Co. Est. 1876 Subscription, $5. Trim 


size S\&xll Type page, 7x10 Pub 
lished 165th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15 Circulation S213; (gross), 
1,198. Brewers, executives, brewmasters, 
54%: wholesale beer distributors, 4% 
equipm« nt manufacturers, 27%; others. 
15% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 115.00 70.00 40.00 
12 99.00 60.00 35.00 


Color—Standard red, $25 per page; all 
other colors, $35 per page, per color; 
bleed, 10% extra. 
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Modern Brewery Age, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Brewery Age 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1933 Subscription, $3 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. N.1LA.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 


2.123; (gross), 2.581. Breweries, execu- 
tives and brewmasters, 65%: wholesale 
beer distributors, 10%; equipment sup 
ply concerns, 18%: others, 7%. Rates 
Times 1 Page > Page \% Page 
1 $164.00 92.40 $ 52.50 
«€ 132.00 79.20 45.00 
13 110.00 66.00 $7.50 


Standard color (red), $25; other color, 
$36; bleed, 10%. 
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Modern 


by 


trolled 
$%x7 


close 


Statement) 


24s 
$15 


; bleed, 


Brewery Age, 
624 S. Michigan Ave., 
Brewery 
Trim 
ls Published 


Age Pub. 


size, 54%x8% 


Feb. 15th. Agency 
Circulation, 


4% page 


1944 
3,000 1 page, 


1944 Blue Book, 


$75; % page, 


$27. Standard color (red), 


10% 
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Forms close Wednesday preceding. Agen- 


Chicago. Published cy discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publish- 

Co., Ine. Con- er’s Statement), Dec., 1942, 31,125. Rates 

Type page. Open, per line, 40c; 10,000 lines, 35¢ 

Mar., 1944. Forms 25,000 lines, 31c; 50,000 lines, 25c. One 

discounts, 15-0. color, 10c extra. Two colors, l4c extra 
issue (Publisher's (Half-page minimum for color.) 





West Coast Brewer, 919 Kohl Bldg., Sa 





Francisco, Calif. Est. 1936. Free — 
_—s perience cams - trolled) Type page, 74x10 Publ 
5 j s "lose 5 ni _ 
Roxthweat Package one Savems Bowe, a ae — Se 
412 odgson Bidg., inneapolis, nn. , ———_ , e 
Published by_ Northwest Package & saaes 1 aete * hgh ¥ toh 
Tavern News, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscrip- 6 100.00 50.00 $0.00 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 12 90.00 45.00 25.00 
page, 7%x10%. Published 25th. Forms gtandard color, $25 F 
close 15th. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- a ee oe 
culation (Publisher's Statement). 4,872. ~~ ~~  ~ ee 
Rates— Western Brewing and Distributing, 5! 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. Pub 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 lished by Occidental Pub. Co., Ltd. Est 
6 100.00 55.00 32.50 1893. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8% 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Standard color, $40: bleed, 10% 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Put lisher” 
™ ae Statement), paid 867; (gro - 
Rates 
Tavern Topics, 124 W. 12th St., Erie, Pa. Page 
Published by Journal Pub. Co.Est. i937. 7y"** jj Hawe 4 rege =f 30.00 
Subscription, $2 Type page, 10%x16. 85.00 47.50 27.60 
Published Friday, Forme close Tuesday. 12 70.00 40.00 22.60 
gency discount, -2. N.LA.A. report on . ; eed, 10% 
request. Circulation (Publisher's State- rrr color sate, $25. Bices 
ment, 18,800. Open rate: 12c per line, : — 
5,000 lines or more within year, lle per Sam ee * 
line; 10,000 lines or more within year, yankee Beverage News, 120 Boy!ston St 
10c per line. Boston. Published by Eastern Pu lishing 
a — —___ Co. Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Trim wr 
8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Publish 
Tavern Weekly News. 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 4® 
(See ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.) counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher? 
mn a Statement), 9.508. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page “5 Fag 
Union Server, 10 N. Clark St., Chicago, $166 00 $1165.00 $ 60.0 
Ill. Published by Union Server, Inc. Est. 146.00 101.00 52.00 
1936. Subscription, $2. Type page. 9%x 12 130.00 91.00 46.00 
16. Published 2nd and 4th Mondays. Standard color, $60: bleed, 10% 
an 
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Brick and Clay Products 


(See also Ceramics, Glass; Chemical Process Industries) 





War-time demands for brick and clay 
products have given great stimulus to 
mechanization of operations formerly 
handled by hand. As the industry is 
geared to war activities, it has a pri- 
ority rating on equipment. No steel 
ran be melted nor metal of any kind 
fused without the use of refractory 
linings. 

Between 65 and 70 per cent of the 
industry’s output is going into govern- 
ment work of some kind, including 
housing. 

Lift trucks have been pressed into 
service in large numbers to move brick 
fom the kiln to storage. Use of 
stokers for firing kilns has become gen- 
eral. A more uniform color and qual- 
ity, as well as economy, are among the 
results. 

The sewer pipe division, which has 
been considered slow to adopt modern 
methods, has put some model plants 
into operation, including several in the 
west, one in the east and one in Can- 


ada. These establishments will com- 
pete successfully with concrete pipe 
plants. 


While brick manufacturers are shar- 
ing the prosperity common to all pro- 
jucers of building materials, they are 
enjoying one special advantage. Re- 
inforeed brick masonry is regarded as 
the ideal war material by many build- 
ing experts, providing walls capable of 
withstanding shock of explosion beyond 
the limits of ordinary masonry ma- 
terials. Accordingly many war plants 
are being constructed of brick. 

The brick, tile and terra cotta indus- 
ty was suffering from the general 
shortage of manpower in April, 1943. 
The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported employment 9 per cent below 
1939, though payrolls were 37 per cent 
higher. 

_ All branches of the industry were 
nandicapped by lack of replacement 
*quipment, pointing to huge post-war 
femand for modern machinery of all 


types. 

Refractories were sharing the fever- 
ish activity of war industries in 1943. 
Refractories are materials capable of 
endurit ¢ high temperature without 
melting. They may be in the form of 
standa: brick, special shapes, ram- 
ming mixtures, castables or other heat- 
resisting products. Types in general 
use include fireclay brick, _ silica, 
magne and chrome brick. These 
are essential structural materials for 
‘tings of industrial furnaces in the 
steel, rubber, gasoline, and other vital 
War industries. 

Manufacturers of clay products are 
Concerned with a greater use of spe- 
cial wear-resisting metals for equip- 
ment used in preparing raw clay; more 
efficient clay digging equipment using 
‘actors, scrapers, and smaller but 











name 
Main Divisions of Clay Products Industry, 1939 
Their Cost of Value 
No. of Salaries Ma- Value of Added 
No. of Em- and Wages terials Products by Mfg 
Est. ployees $(000) $(000) $(000) $(000) 
Brick and hollow structural tile 800 32,264 31,235 22,470 78,153 55,684 
Clay refractories, including re- 
fractory cement (clay) 165 13,531 14,792 13,214 42,191 28,978 
Non-clay refractories ...... 16 5,229 6,321 11,598 26,906 15,308 
Sewer pipe and related products 65 6,974 7,885 4,628 18,296 13,668 
Terra cotta a : iiaeees: (ae 1,283 1,604 757 3,175 2,418 
Roofing tile rc ‘ . 16 719 776 376 1,825 1,449 
Clay products (except pottery) 
not elsewhere classified ..... 99 1,822 1,771 1,043 4,450 3,407 
1,203 61,822 64,384 54,086 174,996 120,912 
Bureau of the Census 
speedier shovels; in the use of special octane gasoline. 
chemicals mixed with the clay to give The Las Vegas (Nevada) plant of 
Basic Dolomite, Inc., is one evidence 


improved quality; in individual plants 
using Diesel and oil engines. 

The value of clay-working machin- 
ery produced in 1939 was $2,004,000. 

Ohio is the leading clay state in both 
pottery and other products, with pro- 
duction estimated at $60,000,000. Penn- 
sylvania ranks second, while New 
Jersey, West Virginia, California, Mis- 
souri and Illinois are other important 
areas. 

Brick & Clay Record estimates some 
of the equipment used in the industry 
as follows: 1,900 power shovels, 1,980 
locomotives, 6,000 crushers, 4,250 
screens, 475,000 dryer cars, 28,800 pe- 
riodic kilns, 150 tunnel kilns, 1,610 
pyrometers, 14,500 electric motors, 3,- 
890 trucks, 2,000,000 feet of belting, 
8,000 conveyors. 

Equipment used in handling the raw 
material includes digging machinery, 
pit and mine cars, scrapers, motor 
trucks, drills, mechanical loaders, trac- 
tors, drills, wire rope, drum hoists, 
track and pumps. 

In addition, dealers handling clay 
products require motor trucks, scales, 
clamshell cranes, conveyors, bucket ele- 


vators, and other material-handling 
equipment. 
Refractories 


Refractories are materials capable 
of enduring high temperature without 
melting. They may be in the form of 
standard brick, special shapes, ram- 
ming mixtures, castables or other heat- 
resisting products. The types in gen- 
eral use include fireclay brick, silica, 
magnesite and chrome brick. These 
are essential structural materials for 
the linings of industrial furnaces in- 
cluding boiler settings. 

Both in war and peace refractories 
are essential; there is no substitute. 
Every pound of metal, iron, steel, alum- 
inum, magnesium and alloys require 
refractory linings for the furnaces. 
All of these operations require many 
furnaces in the progressive processes, 
refractories being needed for each. 

The same is true of many chemical 
processes, such as oil refining, cement, 
glass, synthetic rubber, coke, high 
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of the importance of refractories. Com- 
pleted in 1942, it used 19,809,000 re- 
fractory brick. 


Boiler Needs 


Similarly not a pound of steam can 
be generated without refractory lin- 
ings for boilers. This includes the 
many power plants (over 24,500); the 
many boilers on ships (at least 4,299 
steamships); the locomotives of rail- 
roads (46,544); and the many proc- 
esses in practically every industry re- 
quiring steam. This includes such in- 
dustries as chemical, rubber, textiles, 
ete. A large percentage of heating 
plants—industrial and domestic—re- 
quire refractory linings. 


Structural Clay Products 

This division includes building brick, 
face brick, common brick, hollow tile, 
terra cotta, quarry tile, etc. 

This division has had an extensive 
market in war plant construction in 
government camp and barrack con- 
struction and in both government and 
private housing projects. 

One of the latest developments is the 
revolutionary “breathing” walls of 
brick and tile, developed, engineered 
and constructed by the Austin Com- 
pany, for the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City. This design and 
construction has solved the problem of 
how to build an air conditioned plant 
in which condensation will be prevented 
by the wall construction. Here is a 
market that apparently clay products 
will have exclusively. 


Engineering Products 

Thirdly, there are the engineering 
products: Sewer pipe, drain tile, pav- 
ing brick, and similar products. Many 
plans are in the making for revolution- 
izing the clay products industry, chiefly 
to eliminate the high labor percentage 
of the past. In 1937 the government 
showed 45 per cent of the cost of pro- 
ducing clay products to be labor. 

These plans include one plant where 
no attention will be required from the 
time the clay is formed into ware and 
comes out of the machine until the fin- 
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BRICK AND CLAY PRODUCTS 





ished ware is ready for shipment. This 
eliminates labor for drying, setting, 
burning and unloading of the kilns. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Refractories—An Essential Industry. 


In this four-page folder, Brick and 
Clay Record describes some of the war 
jobs in which refractories are playing 
an indispensable role. 


“We Are 


row, 


Buying Today and Tomor- 


This folder by Brick and Clay Rec 


ord expresses the viewpoint of indi- 
vidual members of the industry on plans 
for modernizing. 


Associations 

American Refractories Institute, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clay Products Association, 111 W. 


Washington St., Chicago. 


Clay Sewer Pipe Assn., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Paving Brick Assn., Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Products Institute, 
W., Washington, 


Structural Clay 
1756 K Street, N. 
om Ge 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed }y 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwig 
stated, circulation figures shown are for th 
six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


Brick and Clay Record, 59 E. Van Bure 
St., Chicago. Published by Industria 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1892.  Subscrip. 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x1l1l%. Ty; page 
7x10. Published 2nd Thursday Forms 
close Monday preceding. Agel dis- 
counts, none. N.LA.A. statem< fur- 
nished on request Circulatio: 1,907: 
(gross), 2,412. Clay products nufac. 
turers and superintendents, 78%; paic 
producers, 4° schools and raries 


; other, 9% tes 


6%; retailers, 3% 


Island 

Times 1Page % Page % Page % Pag: 

1 $125.00 $87.50 $70.00 $45.0 

6 115.00 81.25 65.00 41.0 
12 97.50 73.15 58.50 35.5 
Color, red, $19.50 per page; oral t 
purple vellow or green, t 
colors, S56 bleed 10° 

For additional data see page 
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Building 


(See also Engineering Construction) 








Building expenditures consist pri- 
marily of capital investments of a long- 
range character. They are subject to 
snnual fluctuations and also to longer 
major movements activated by general 
expansion or contraction of the national 
economy. The period from 1933 
through 1942 was one of major up- 
swing, as shown in the following table 
compiled by F. W. Dodge Corporation: 

BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


37 EASTERN STATES 
(Excluding all public works and utilities) 


$(000) 

1925 . , a 4,949,477 
1926 cee ‘ 5,088,814 
1927 tin bheetenas ‘ ..-- §,011,837 
1928 ; , : 5,226,502 
1929 =“ ‘ 4,341,037 
1930 cee ; 2,923,688 
1931 = , 1,952,052 
1932 iebintiad eae 767,691 
933 : . 666,726 
434 ; , 800,047 

135 ai i ‘ 1,159,819 

036 : pias 1,761,415 

1937 sae ay : . 2,061,454 
1938 . eae 2,057,924 
1939 , " 2,299,910 
194( - 2,891,584 
194] - 4,269,472 
42 ‘ ‘ 5,714,458 

§6mos + 1,232,716 


The decline in building during the 

first half of 1943 was due in part to a 
WPB decision to restrict housing to 
that essential to the war effort, but 
hiefly to the decline in non-residential 
and heavy engineering work. 

As indicated above, 1942 was the 
biggest building year in the history of 
the industry. F. W. Dodge Corporation 
gives the following breakdown for the 
7 eastern states: 


Value 

$(000) 

mmer | Bldgs , 802,240 
nufacturing Bldgs. . 2,227,458 
lucational & Science Bldgs 147,926 
spitals & Institutions ; 184,939 
blic Bides as ie 101,607 
gious Bidgs e 23,510 
Social & tecreational Bldgs 101,301 
lise. Non-residential Bldgs 807,744 
Hotels & Dormitories 191,933 
Sub-tot , satan 4,088,658 
and Two-Family Houses 957,548 
ther Shelter ..... ay : 668,252 
Total Building ... 5,714,458 
W Building ; - 5,222,049 
terat & Additions 492.409 


During the ten years from January, 
1932, through December, 1941, 25 per 
tent of total building expenditures 
were for publicly-owned non-residential 
ouilding, and 7 per cent were for pub- 
‘ily-owned residential building, the re- 
maining 68 per cent representing pri- 
vately-owned building of all kinds. 

During the first six months of 1943, 
however the proportion was quite dif- 
ferent d to the effect of government- 
owned defense construction and the re- 
‘rictions put on all building not con- 
tributing to the war effort. For this 
‘X-month period, 93 per cent of total 
building xpenditures were for pub- 


Hely-own | non-residential building 
me 60 r cent were for publicly- 
*wned residential building, the re- 


maining 18 per cent representing pri- 
vately-owned building of all kinds. 
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GROWTH OF URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM AREAS 
PERMITS ISSUED FOR NEW DWELLING UNITS 
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From 1920 to 1930, construction of residential structures in urban areas accounted for more than 5,500,000 
dwelling units, more than five times the number constructed in rural nonfarm areas. From 1930 to 1940, 
on the other hand, urban construction was not quite double the number of units built in rural nonfarm 
areas. In the first 3 years of the present decade, 1,100,000 units were built in urban areas and 880,000 in 


rura] nonfarm communities. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 





The government’s building program 
affects all types of construction as in- 
dicated by the following analysis of F. 
W. Dodge Corporation’s contracts 
awarded figures for the first half of 
1943: 


rule, a small number of unincorporated 
minor civil divisions. The principal 
advantage of the change is that figures 
for every month will be comparable, 
since estimates will be made for any 
cities in the urban area which fail to 





Project Type 
Commercial Bldgs. (incl. hangars) 
Manufacturing Bldgs. ....... 
Educational Bidgs. ........... 
Other Non-residential Bldgs. 


TOTAL NON-RESIDENTIAL BLDGS 
Apts., Hotels & Dormitories Pe ; 
One and Two-Family Houses “ 
i TEU OT Lee 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL BLDGS 
TOTAL BUILDING ........ - 


Percentage 


Total Distribution 
Valuation Public Private 
$(000) Ownership Ownership 
77,818 85 15 
343,111 91 9 
33,474 96 4 
298,187 96 4 
752.590 93 " 
171,462 75 25 
173,710 28 72 
134,954 100 0 
480,126 65 35 
1,232,716 82 18 





Government Figures 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, issues monthly 
reports on construction. Through Jan- 
uary 1943, the figures covered a speci- 
fied number of reporting cities which 
varied from month to month. Begin- 
ning with February 1943, the data 
cover all building construction in the 
urban areas of the United States which 
by Census definition includes all in- 
corporated places with 1940 popula- 
tions of 2,500 or more and, by special 





report in a particular month. As in 
the past, the value of building con- 
struction contracts awarded by the 
Federal Government will be combined 
with information obtained from build- 
ing-permit reports. The contract value 
of this Federally financed construction 
in urban areas as reported to the Bu- 
reau was $28,825,000 in May 1943, $41,- 
556,000 in April 1943, and $243,701,000 
in May 1942. 

The valuation figures represent esti- 
mates of construction costs made by 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the BUILDING market 


= Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 


elements are (1) FILES of essential information on the products of hundreds of companies having common 
markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing the pro 
cedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system “pre-files’ 


them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all times in 


each recipient's office. 


Sweet's File Sweet's File Sweet's File 





Sweet's File Sweet's File 





architectural architectural architectural architectural for builders 





1943 1943 


Pra ener 
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SWEET'S FILE, ARCHITECTURAL 


These files, two of seven Sweet's Files (see opposite 
page), serve the building market — Sweet's File, Archi- 
tectural, the general building market (buildings of all 
types), and Sweet’s File for Builders, the light con- 
struction market (principally houses). 

The current issue of Sweet’s File, Architectural con- 
tains essential information on the products of 898 
companies. Their catalogs total 4,419 pages. Sweet’s 
File for Builders contains similar information on the 
products of 85 companies, a total of 425 catalog pages. 

Note on Sweet's File for Builders: This file, first 
issued in 1942, has been temporarily suspended because 
of the curtailment of privately owned house building 
during the war. It is planned to reissue this file as soon 


as the lifting of restrictions in this field is indicated, 


Distribution 

Annual distribution of these files is directed according 
to current conditions and needs of the market and is 
reported to clients in detail in a confidential printed list. 
Offices and individuals who receive Sweet’s Files are 
selected primarily on consideration of function and buy- 


ing importance, rather than of title. 








oA 


SWEET'S FILE for BUILDERS 


Sweet’s File, Architectural, is distributed to designer 


and constructors of buildings of all types. These inelué 
active offices of architects and building design engineer 
— in private practice or employed by corporations 

by federal, state and municipal departments: also ge 
eral building contractors. At present, this file is di 
tributed also to hundreds of government procuremet 
offices and buying agencies. Total distribution 

12.000 files. 

Sweet's File for Builders is distributed to operat 
(speculative) builders and to contractor builders. Man 
builders are, at different times, in each of these clas 
cations. They do much of their work (houses and oth 
light construction) without architectural supervis 
This file also is used in hundreds of government ofhi 
Total distribution of the forthcoming Sweet's File 
Builders will be 20,000. 


Issuance 

Sweet's File, Architectural, will be issued in the la 
fall. The time required for its compilation and produ 
tion necessitates the settlement of plans and thie rece! 
of orders well in advance of the distribution date. 


Sweet’s File for Builders — to be announc: 
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Why Sweet's is Preferred 


In thousands of offices, Sweet’s Files have been voted 
the most useful sources of product information. Buyers 
refer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet’s, 
ather than in individually-bound form, because any of 
he hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located 

stantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be 
iled in the wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet’s, being auto- 
matically up-to-date, prevent the specification of obsolete 
items and consequent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
Sweet's save time, trouble and money for all concerned. 


Charges 


{uniform scale of charges applies to all of the seven 
Sweet's Files. Total charges are calculated by adding to 
base charge for a catalog (or catalogs) of given size and 
pecifications, a charge for the desired amount of distri- 

tion in one or more of the files. Total charges range 
rom two and a half cents per catalog page per office, to 
s little as half a cent, depending on the catalog’s size, 
we of color, and distribution required. See listing under 
Publications,” this section of Market Data Book. A 
harge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's Charges Include 


talog design — or such assistance or supervision as 
may be desired. 
talog printing — PYO service excepted (see below). 
talog filing and distribution. 
Jse of confidential distribution lists — excepting Sweet's 


File for Builders. 


Sweet's Charges do not Include 


Photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
sired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. 


special Services 


or information and charges on special requirements 
nvolving special stock, chip work, varnished covers, 
tc, communicate with Printing Department, Sweet’s 
atalog Service, New York office. 


rinting Specifications 

‘Brim page size — 834 x 11 in. 

tock — white coated, 

!ypography — on standard sizes (multiples of 4 pages) 
as desired, 

ats — client to supply. 133 screen recommended. 


re-Prints and Reprints 


ndividually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
dered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
le(s) in which it is to be distributed or not later than 6 
onths after its first appearance in such file(s) unless 
vered ly subsequent renewal contract. Charges on 
bquest, 


YO (Print-Your-Own) Service 


pecial ch urges, lower than those for the complete service, 
Pply to catalogs a by clients and delivered to 


fet's ready for filing. Charges on request. 


OTE — Chtain complete mechanical specifications from 
weet's an submit layout for checking before printing. 
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prospective private builders when ap- 
plying for permits to build, and the 
value of contracts awarded by Federal 
and State governments. No land costs 
are included. 

The Bureau placed all building for 
the first five months of 1943 at $499,- 
668,000, a loss of 65.5 per cent from 
1942. New residential building 
amounted to $237,018,000, a loss of 53.4 
per cent; non-residential, $189,404,000, 
a decline of 76.4 per cent; additions, 
alterations and repairs, $73,246,000, a 
loss of 46.8 per cent. Federal building 
for the period was $268,641,000, or 67.3 
per cent below 1942. 


Farm Building 


While no definite figures are avail- 
able on farm construction, some clews 
ean be found. The 1940 Census of 
Agriculture reported that farmers 
spent $305,650,000 for building mate- 
rial. The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce formerly made esti- 
mates of farm construction, its figures 


ranging from a high of $680,000,000 
in 1919 to $125,000,000 in 1932. In 
1936, the last year for which it made 
an estimate, the figure was $345,- 
000,000. Some experts in the building 
field believe that all of these figures 
are low. 

The 1939 Census of Business found 
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17,239 building materials and lumber 
dealers, or 68.8 per cent of the total, in 
towns of less than 10,000. Their sales 
were $685,946,000, or 46.4 per cent of 
the total. Towns of less than 2,500 
population had 50.7 per cent of the 
country’s dealers and 29.2 per cent of 
sales. 

The impact of government controls 
on residential building types is clearly 


the accustomed quality house for ow?- 
occupancy, 
heavy percentage of total one and two 
houses built, and third, it was found 


ers 


necessary to provide many units ! 
single persons which was done through 
temporary type dormitories thus dra¥- 
ing away materials that normally could 
have been used for one and two-famil 


which 


house construction. 
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brought out by the following analysis The National Housing Administré 
prepared by F. W. Dodge Corporation. tor said in June, 1943, that 1,100,00 po 
The study covers the first-half year’s new housing units for war workenj™ 4s 
record from 1939 through 1943. The had _ been placed under constructi0 fan 
government’s conservation order L-41,_ since the start of the defense progral bui 
issued on April 9, 1942, had greatest in July, 1940. By the end of Apt 
effect on the one and two-family house 1943, 813,000 accommodations had beet Ma 
classification for several reasons; one, completed while 309,000 addition®™ trig 
——Fi liey 
RESIDENTIAL See wt ateecae AWARDED 37 EASTERN STATES that 
ALUATION (THOUS. DOLLARS) 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR pub 
: Apts., Hotels 1 and 2 family ae | i 
6 Mos Dormitories Houses Other shelter Te ul 
929 99 02 Ay . oe 644 
ee sen ait 512'867 9/299 69 leas 
4 108343 668192 211/039 35.09 thor 
1943 171,462 173,710 134,954 180,1- 
ad 





the average amount of metal and other 
critical materials required per dwelling 
unit is much higher in the one and two 
family house than in a multi-family 
building; two, the restrictions were so 
severe that it was impossible to build 
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BUILDING SERVICE 


Tre other day a manufacturer 
of a building specialty was con- 


fronted with a problem— and 
who isn’t these days? It was a 
question involving important 


policy decisions. It had to be 
answered at once. Like others 
familiar with the background of 
building publication service, this 
manulacturer turned to Indus- 
trial Publications, Inc. We be- 
lieve the suggestions made at 


that time—out of a century of 
publishing experience in the 
building field—were helpful. At 
least this particular inquirer 


thous t so. 


Busi publications are only 
a sirong as their experience 
and personnel. That is why spe- 





Established 
1936 


cialization over a long period is 
so important to readers and ad- 
vertisers in the building field. 
Both know, when they see a 
statement over the signature of 
Industrial Publications, Inc., 
that it is based on thorough 
knowledge of the problems of 
building and all their ramifica- 
tions—from the manufacture of 
essential materials to final use 
on the job. 


For instance, PRACTICAL 
BUILDER—the publication 


[ndvgtrial 


yblucations, xc 













HEADQUARTERS 





which has amazed the field with 
its circulation, growth and 


power to produce results for 
advertisers—was no experiment 
even when the first issue came 
off the press eight years ago, be- 
cause back of it was nearly a 
hundred years of publishing 
contact with the industry. Every 
executive constantly draws on 
the background of a group of 
publications whose total service 
to this great industry add up to 
one hundred years—a record 
unique in this field! 


Publishers to the Building Industry 


PORTLAND 


-LOS ANGELES — 





SRT 
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Your No. 1 Selling Job... is GET YOUR PRODUCT SPECIFIED 





Who Specifies Materials and Equipment? ARCHITECTURAL MEN 





What Magazine is most widely read by ARCHITECTURAL MEN 


* NEW PENCIL POINTS + 





War has side-tracked the building in- 
tty. There is some building going on, 
course—housing projects, essential in- 
srial construction. But in the main, 
lding has stopped. 


Post-war business?—that’s different! For 

med-up demand, no other industry can 
proach the Building Market. Arthur R. 
pgren, Chief of the National Economic 
ait, Bureau of Domestic Commerce says: 
demand for 800,000 dwelling units 
tyear for 10 years after the war will 
met,” 


Urban planning and rehabilitation?— 
8cities of more than 25,000 population 
planning or have already planned new 
ighborhoods, community centers, and 
uilding of blighted areas. .. . plus shop- 
ng centers, schools, public Caibdings, 
ilities and factories. Many projects total- 
g Yast sums are already fully planned. 


Get Your Product 
Specified 


hat is the Number 1 step in “getting your 

uct sold.’ And the sensible, logical 
Y to get into the specifications is to 
ate in the minds of the men who do the 
cifying the conviction that your product 
ght to be specified. Now is the time to im- 
at that conviction. 


Who Does The Specifying ? 
Architectural Men: 

\rchitects, designer-draftsmen, specifi- 

108 Writers, job supervisors—these are 


men who specify building materials 
equipment. 


* 


To make sure, we asked 500 leading 
building contractors: 

“Who is No. 1 man in specifying build- 
ing materials and equipment—the Archi- 
tect or the Consulting Engineer?” 


50% replied—and 80% of the replies 


said: 
“the ARCHITECT !”’ 





—to plant in their minds the convictions 
you want there—use the magazine that most 
of them read: 


NEW PENCIL POINTS 


Architectural Men read NEW PENCIL 
POINTS for one excellent reason: they 
like it. They like it because it stands squarely 
on the platform that only Architectural 
Men are competent by education and train- 
ing to design individual buildings and 
entire communities. 

These men like New Pencil Points be- 
cause it serves them—a valid, constructive 
intelligent service. It reports world news 
of architectural significance. It studies 
trends and influences, and crystallizes what 
is likely to be permanently useful. It is in- 
quisitive, stimulating, provoking. In short, 
it seeks to be an indispensable Architec- 
tural magazine to these indispensable Ar- 
chitectural Men. 


Examples of that 
Vigorous Leadership 
are NEW PENCIL POINTS’ editorial pio- 


neering on all these vital subjects: 


Industrial Building, War Hous- 


1940 ing, Hospitals, Airports, De- 


fense Bases. 
War Industry Housing: a pre- 


1941 view of the enormous living- 
quarters problem of millions of workers. 
1942 A bureau in Washington to in- 
tegrate architectural Men into 


direct war work—a vital contribution . 
The first constructive discussion of Post- 
War Planning. 


In all these, NEW PENCIL POINTS 
was not simply a part of an activity—st 


lead the parade. 





A magazine’s circulation is not a sepa- 
rate, unrelated fact—it is a product of edi- 
torial influence. Subscribers buy a magazine 
because they want to read what it says. 


Architectural men want NEW PENCIL 
POINTS—subscribe to it, year after year; 
a demand reflected in these potent facts: 


Among architectural magazines 


NEW PENCIL POINTS 
is 


in total professional Architectural 
Circulation ... last 10 ABC state- 
ments 


FIRST 


in circulation to the younger, pro- 
gressive men of the profession... 
last 18 ABC statements 


in material published on POST- 
WAR PLANNING. 


FIRST 


FIRST 


INHCLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION e 330 West 42nd St. © New York City (18) 


BLISHERS OF NEW PENCIL POINTS ¢ METALS AND ALLOYS ¢ CHEMICAL ENGINEERING » METAL INDUSTRIES 
TALOG © TECHNICAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS © Advertising Representatives of AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
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—Federal Home Loan Bank Administration Pa 
housing quotas established by the built by private contractors operating tion of war labor during the 22 
NHA, as well as the estimated number under government contract. months beginning July 1, 1943. Fore- 
of houses built without priorities as- All war housing thus far started is casts by the War Manpower Commis 
sistance in the earlier period of the designed ." ~wsng needs resulting from = indicate that approximately 1,100; 
emergency but serving direct war hous- necessary labor migration to war pro- 000 w ar workers will migrate to wal 
ime needs duction centers through July 1, 1943. production areas during that period. 
S a . To complete the privately financed por- The NHA estimates that these work- Ll a 
Under the publicly financed phase of tion of this program private builders ers can be accommodated in 940,00§ “+ ° 
the war housing pecesam, completions had 77,600 family units under con- dwelling units, considering that some New 
as of April 50, 1963, included 244,964 struction on April 30, while quotas families will have more than om Mia 
family units, 92,069 dormitory units, were established and priorities issued worker. ; E 
and 21,870 trailers. Substantially all or available for approximately 123,000 It believed that more than 600,00 ~e 
publicly financed war housing started additional units. of these accommodations could be pre oo" 
during recent months involves tempo- A total of 231,777 publicly financed vided in existing housing without alter Sou 
rary structures, scheduled for disman- nits of all types were under construc- ation, and that 80,000 family unit p, 
tling after the war. tion on April 30, 1943, and between could be supplied through privately Wes 
The NHA’s policy is to schedule 75,000 and 80,000 more were scheduled financed or publicly financed conversiO—# 
privately financed war housing if the for starting. of existing structures. Pac 
need is for family units for which a Over and above this program, the Under the proposed program, jj —_— 
post-war demand is likely and if pric NHA completed estimates of the proximately 250,000 units of new co y I 
vate builders can meet necessary war- amount of additional war housing struction would be necessary. The 2/ 
time requirements. Where government which will be required to meet needs would include 90,000 privately finance 2/ i! 
financing is necessary, the housing is resulting from the continued in-migra- family dwellings, 90,000 tempora”§j —_ 
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— 
family units financed by government Architects He designs the structure, both from the 
=f funds, and 70,000 accommodations for Redtucs t h E ti engineering and decorative standpoints, 
single persons in publicly financed ~~ . © ge wt > page a writes specifications and also passes 
dormitories. owe Waare er “se Py — ig €- upon contract awards as advisor to the 
— ae ae we oS a. hie at owner. He supervises construction and 
060 Trade Factors prisonment if anyone calls himself an i many cases interior decoration and 
é architect and practices as such if he has : : . 
‘ wales Bineg specifies materials, actual or with an 
Construction of any type of building not passed the state board examinations « ” 
40 or equal” clause. 
is possible only because of the existence and been registered. In these states, - : ’ 
220 of a large number of specialists of dif- plans for buildings, either new or mod- _, Ordinarily, the important construc- 
ferent kinds, each highly skilled in his ernized, filed with the building depart- ‘ion job starts with the commission of 
200 own field, and each making valuable ment must be stamped with the name of the architect to prepare plans. He is 
contributions to the composite result. the registered architect. There are usually selected very much as a lawyer 
180 The building factor who may exercise more than 14,000 registered architects, © doctor is selected, because of his past 
160 control of the selection of materials says Pencil Points, in the 42 states. record and his fitness to do the par- 
and equipment may appear under any The number of individual architects, ticular job in hand. 
140 one of these vocational classifications: architectural draftsmen and designers After plans and specifications have 
He may be an architect, contractor- js somewhere between 20,000 and 21,000, been completed and approved by the 
120 builder, sub-contractor, realtor, financ- A large part of these men, says Pencil owner, they are submitted to contrac- 
100 ing or maintenance organization, or a Points are associated with some 7,000 tors for bids, to be received before and 
lumber and building materials dealer. architectural firms, although several opened at a stated time. Sometimes the 
80 Extended studies of ways in which thousand draftsmen and designers are contractors invited to bid are limited to 
building specifications are prepared, employed in the architectural depart- those with whose work the architect is 
© and ways in which materials and equip- ment of industrial and commercial or- familiar. In public projects, competi- 
40 ment are selected, indicate that the buy- ganizations and in the architectural de- tion usually is open. 
ing factors in control of building jobs partments of federal, state and munici- Contracts generally may be let in two 
20 vary largely according to the nature pal governments, and in architectural ways. A general contractor, who under- 
of the project, its size or value, and departments of contractors, realtors, takes responsibility for the erection 
0 other conditions. Each type of build- developers, financial institutions and and equipment of the entire structure 
140 ing professional has a definite place in railroads. is chosen, or separate contracts are let 
120 the picture and deserves attention. 4 The function of the architect is broad. for the various parts of the work. In 
100 _ 
Number of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Type of Dwelling 
80 ° 
“ and Geographic Division, May 1942, April and May 1943 
240 
220 2 
Geographic All dwellings Federal 
200 division May April May May April May 
180 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
ge A RENEE ccccccccisers 18,920 15,514 26,011 6,574 5 646 13,648 
140 New England esccsceeseees 1,016 990 1,125 364 626 166 
i Middle Atlantic es.cccece 1,881 1,148 2,882 0 150 1,240 
East North Central cecoce 3,578 4,34 443% 7H 1,402 1,117 
100 West North Central .e.ee. 636 530 226 0 0 
P Scuth Atlantic eccccseces 2,810 1,645 3,976 248 110 2,038 
: East South Central .e.ee 1,008 487 97 614 0 587 
60 West South Central esese. 1,826 3,722 1,25 436 2,748 ) 
Mountain eee ee eee eer eeee 439 484 1,737 O 200 1,400 
won Pacific eeeeeereeeeeeereeee 5,726 2,174 8,757 3,952 410 7,100 
Privately financed 
the 12 a ; 1-famil 2—famil Multifamil , 
Geographic pe A y ‘ y 
B- division dwellings dwellings 1/ dwellings 2/ 
oO > 
: ),- : , , 
foc May jApril May May April] May May April May 
veriod. 1943 {1943 {1942 1943 {1943}; 1942 1943 11943 | 1942 
e work , 
940,000 4ll Civisions ereeteeereeere 8,326 6,543 10, 065 1,646 1,369 871 2,374 1,956 1,429 
t some “a = 
a one New England ee eeee eee eege 287 306 933 2 10 20 363 48 ty 
Middle Atlantic eeessse0e | 1,671 1,222 62 | 327 34 128] 103 76 
g00,00g East North Central ....6e | 2,067 | 2,088] 2,928 364 514 197 413 330 94 
be pre West North Central seescece 188 106 770 182 13%6 24 40 288 172 
t alter} South Atlantic secccsesee | 1,276 647 882 590 144 114 696 544 942 
f bees fast South Central ....e6 368 46 ae 6 72 14 20 69 16 
rivatel) Woes os 
versitl cs South Central ceccee 970 928 1,172 156 28 74 264 18 11 
MOUNTAIN seecscescccceses 321 170 317 12 4 8 106 | 110 12 
m, OPP 2Ci TIC eeecccccsccccecee (1,178 | 1,184] 1,483 252 | 13 76 34 | 446 98 
ow C00} Y/ Ircludes 1+ and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘nance 2/ Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
poral — —U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
—_———— ——. — —— — ——  __ __ _— —___ —$$__—__—_____— —____ ___- ~ OO — 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD of today 
... Gnd for tomorrow 





ARCHITECTURAL Recorp, backed by 
and market gauging tacilities of F. W 


tion, provides its Architect-Engineer readers with a serv 
ice of informaton which no other publication can render 


the news-gathering 
Dodge Corpora- 


structural, 
engineers ). 


work. 


2. The specifying of 
equipment for buildings. 


1. The designing of buildings. 


materials and 


mechanical and 


Architectural Record is edited specifically for the 
professional men who perform two functions of 
primary importance in the building field. 


These men are architects and engineers (chiefly 


electrical, heating 


The primary aim of the Recorp’s editors is to give 
architects and engineers information useful in their 


That the Recorp is achieving this objective ts ev! 
denced by, among other things, six major awards 
for editorial merit won in recent years, the highest 
subscription renewal percentage in the architec- 





\dvertiser with an economical and effec- 
of selling this group—the most important in 
the building world of today—and of tomorrow 


It provides the 


tural field, and an unparalleled record of advertis- 
ing gains in 1943. 


tive means 


za 





Editorial Policy and Program 




















The editorial policy of Architectural ning on an exact knowledge of lypes of Building ent 
Record has been developed over a building projects, current and \V- Commmercial .....+.++: 21 
period of fifty years of building Day. Manufacturing ......... 15 
booms, wars, and depressions, du Educational ........... 10 
ing which the Record has consist In order to serve its architect-engi Hospitals and Institutions. 6 
ently served the Architect-Engineer neer readers on the basis of work in WUT 34.65. 646645u606044 J 
as a source of inspiration and de hand at any given time, the editorial ES oc vavcunes 
pendable information on current balance of the Record is planned to Social and Recreational. 
work and on projects and develop parallel residential and non-residen- Miscellaneous Non-Resi 
ments to come. [It has become—in tial construction volume—current GE kcccdocadosars s 
fact as well as in name—the “work and anticipated—as recorded in 
book of the Architect-Engineer.” Dodge Reports Total Non-Residential.. /9 
, cain ' Multi-Family Houses (in 
lhe editorial content of the Record | p to 1942 about 60% of editorial cludes Hotels and Dor 
is planned to cover current, V-Day content was devoted to non residen- mitories) .........- 5 
and post war projects—in propor- tial work. Approximately 65% was One- and Two-Famil\ 
tion to their importance to the devoted to this type of construction Houses ......... a de 
Architect-Engineer in the existing during 1942 
building market situation ah i GRAND TOTAL.... .10U 
The following table shows this allo- 
lhrough the Dodge reporting sery cation for the first 8 months of The Record’s 1944 edito1 pt 
ice we are able to base our plan 1943 gram covers every phase ol (esig! 
eee eee 
Highest renewal percentage 
Greatest Advertising Gains a The Record has the st 
The Record’s advertising gains 4 ) subscription renewal pe? je 
we the greatest in six years. | in its field, the highest p ni- 
ws the pi ition mats field it 4 age of new subscriptions s at 
to register any gains up to COMMERCIAL, MFG. PUBLIC, the full rate, and the st 
October 1, 1943. Gain over last number of new subscr ns 
year 99 pa s , 21 sold at the full rate. 
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and specification for the building 
projects—current and V-Day 
which architects and _ engineers 
have on their boards. 

A major feature of the 1944 pro- 
grat is a special editorial section 
each month on a type of building 
which ranks high in V-Day plan- 
ning importance on the 
Dodge V-] Jay Reports. 


basis of 


These special monthly sections on 
Buildings of Tomorrow are being 
prepared in collaboration with lead- 
ing business publications. A fore- 
most hospital publication, for ex- 
ynple, will work with our editors on 
the “Hospital of Tomorrow” fea- 
ture. And this section will appear in 
that publication as well as in Archi- 
tectural Record. 
his plan, inaugurated successfully 
\ugust, 1943, with the simul- 
taneous appearance of a “‘Restau- 
rant of Tomorrow” section in Res- 
irant Management, Hotel Man- 
wement and Architectural Record, 
is four major objectives: 


1. To stimulate the planning 
of building projects for con- 
struction the moment mate- 
rials are available. 

2. To give the architect-engi- 
neer vital information on 
the owner's requirements— 
the features which make a 
building successful from 
the owner’s standpoint. 


3. To give the building owner 
a better understanding of 
the important contribution 
which the architect-engi- 
neer can make to the profit 
ible occupancy and use of 
the building, to the security 
of the owner’s investment. 


4. To give advertisers in the 
Record and _ collaborating 
magazines a unique oppor- 
unity to address simul- 
neously, under the most 
ivorable circumstances 
ossible, the two key fac- 
rs in the building market 
the architect-engineer and 

e owner. 


very member of the Record’s edi- 
al staff is a seasoned journalist 
with special technical education and 
*xperience in building. 


'€ mtroduce them to you in the 
um on the right 


advertisers of electrical 
juipment, heating and plumbing 

ent used Architectural Rec- 
rad m used any other architec- 
‘ura, publication in 1943. 


Editorial Staff 


KENNETH KINGSLEY StoweELL, AIA, as 
Editor-in-Chief, B.S... M.Arch., Har- 
vard University. One of the best known 
hgures im _ architecture and_ building, 
“Ken” Stowell has been editor of Amer- 
ican Architect and Architecture, Archi 
tectural Forum and House Beautiful. A 
registered architect in New York State 
since 1921, Mr 
president of the Westchester Chapter of 


Stowell was the first 


American Institute of Architects and is 
also a member of the New York City 
chapter. He is past president of the 
Westchester County Archi- 


tects; is now secretary of the Beaux 


Society of 


\rts Institute 6f Design. He is chair- 
man of the Architectual Advisory Com- 
mission of Bronxville, New York. Mr. 
Stowell served formerly as a member of 
Skinner, Bush, Brown and Stowell, archi- 
tects in Atlanta, and was Associate Pro 
fessor of Architecture at Georgia School 


of Technology 


EMERSON Gos_k, Managing Editor, B.S. 
in engineering at University of Illinois. 
Three years in engineering work for a 
large utility company Formerly Asso- 
ciate Editor of System; Associate Editor 
of Factory; Eastern Editor of Buildings 


and Building Management: Editor of 


National Real Estate Journal. 


DouGcLas HASKELL. Writer of numerous 
architectural studies in Architectural Re 
view (London), American architectural 


Readers’ Digest, Harper’s, 


American Scholar, and 


magazines, 
New Republic, 
Author chapter on Architecture 
in symposium “America Now”; Archi- 
Editor, New International 


others. 


tectural 





EDITORIAL AWARDS 
Received Since 1929 


1943—-Industrial Marketing’s Award of 
Merit for best illustrative treat 
ment of editorial material pub- 


lished during 1942-43 


Marketing’s First 


best illustrative treat 


1941—-Industrial 
Award for 
ment otf editorial material pub 


lished during 1941 


Marketing's 
Award for best pictorial reporting 


during 1940 


1940— Industrial Special 


1936—Certificate of Award for out 
standing skill in production of 
magazines printed on Cantine’s 
Coated Paper. 

1935—-Certificate of Award same as in 
1936 

1929—First prize for “Best Article or 
Series of Articles’’ awarded by 


the Associated Business Papers 


in 1930 
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Year Book; architectural reviewer, The 


Nation. 


Columbia 
School of 


Sciences in 


EpMuUNpD Jay Wuitina, B.A. 
University, B.A. Columbia 
Master of 


Architecture, Columbia ; 


\rchitecture, 
practiced archi- 
tecture and engineering with his own 
firm, Whiting & Torres, for five years; 
for the past two years member of the 
staff of Albert Kahn, Detroit; member 
\.LA. and Michigan Society of Archi- 
tects 

Tuomas S. Horpen, Industry Relations 
Consultant, B.A. and M.A. University of 
Texas; B.S. Arch., M.I.T., Member, 
Business Advisory Council for the Dept. 
of Commerce; Board Member, Nat'l 
Com. for the Housing Emergency, N. Y. 
Building Congress, Commerce and Indus- 
try Assn. of N. Y., Pres. of F. W. Dodge 
Corp. 


CrypeE Suute, Statistical Consultant, 


\ss’t Vice-President and Manager of 
Dodge Statistical Division. With United 
States Gypsum Company for 18 years 
as market analyst and head of Sales Sta- 
tistical Dept. Studied engineering and 
business administration at Crane College 


and Northwestern University. 


Ciirrorp G., Field Re- 
search Consultant, Civil Engineer, Car- 
negie Tech. With architects and contrac- 
tors in Pittsburgh area, including George 
Schwan on Weirton, West Virginia, proj- 
ect. Since 1921 with Dodge, now General 
News Manager directing the 750 Dodge 
reporters, and Manager of Field Re- 


DuNNELS, JR., 


search. 


Circulation and 
Coverage 


Secause of its F. W. Dodge affilia- 
tion, Architectural Record alone can 
relate its circulation directly to cov- 
erage of the architect-engineers who 
command the investment building 
market. Every check of the Rec- 
ord’s subscription file against actual 
building projects as reported by 
Dodge has shown that a minimum 
of 80% of all investment building 
design is in the hands of Record 
readers. The Record will welcome 
an opportunity to apply this qualita- 
tive yardstick to any segment of the 
building market. 


See the following 
two pages..... 
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The Building Market 


The building market for 1944 is actually 
not one, but three markets 


1. CURRENT CONSTRUCTION — 
(Current war-necessary projects 
for the armed forces, for expanding 


production facilities, to house war 


worker s, etc 


2. V-DAY PROJECTS 
being 
projects which will 


Plans and spec- 
ifications now prepared for 
specific building 
start the moment materials are avail 
able. (Projects which in many cases 


are going forward before war ends.) 


3. POST-WAR PLANNING Tomor- 


row’s vast building market .. . that 
era of new materials, methods and de- 


sign, of new competition... ima 


new wW rid 


Current Construction 


been an inevitable 


Although there has 


decline from the all-time record construc- 
tion volume of 1942, the building mar 
ket continues to be active by normal 
standards The 1943 total compared 
favorably with the 1920-1940 average. 


Active construction for 1944 is expected 
to total about $1,900,000—a volume larger 


ieved in 1936 and 1938 


than that ac 


Of the projects started in 1943, 97% were 


architect engineet designed the largest 


percentage ever recorded 
The Record is serving and will continue 
to serve these men in terms of the actual 


loing. It is reaching every 


work they are doing 
active factor in government building 
(which today is 90% of all building)- 


designers, specifiers and buyers in Army, 


Navy and civilian branches 


V-Day Projects 


V-Day will not only 
projects onto the 


bring a vast number 
market, but 


release a great number now in 


ot net 
will also 
the design stage 

1943, we had actually 


Up to August Il, 
Day building projects 


identified 18,949 \ 
to cost $1,649,503,000 


planne 1 for constru tion as soon as re 


projects being 


strictions are lifted 


The residental construction represents 
$676,384,000, or 41% of the total, the non- 
residential $973,119,000 or 59%. 


Included in the list are: 


612 Apartment Buildings . .$323,201,000 


148 School & College Bldgs. 282,286,000 

545 Hospital Buildings .... 232,504,000 
1,380 One Family Dwell. Sale 

| pees ee 231,464,000 
9810 One Family Dwell. 

Owner Occupy 70,087,000 

530 Manufacturing Bldgs... 61,948,000 

Fa S| vdécccracisn 48,171,000 


Of the projects examined almost 100% 
are in the hands of Record subscribers, 
and more than half of them are in the 


designing stage. 


In a survey of 3,400 Record readers more 
half the who responded 
a V-Day project on which cur- 


than number 
named 


rent work was being done. 


Only Architectural Record can offer so 
precise a coverage of such a high per- 
centage of this V-day market 





Increase in number of 
projects and dollar values 
from February Ist to 
August Ist, 1943. 


August |, 1943 18,949 Projects 











$1 649,503,000 
June |, 1943 17,450 Projects 
$1,510,775,000 
April 1, 1943 15,662 Projects 
$1 ,330,896,000 
February |, 1943 13,613 Projects 
$1,218,021 ,000 
Postwar Market 
In the case of the V-day market, as 


well as the active building market for 
1944, Architectural Record can provide 


a clear picture in terms of types of build- 


ings and construction dollars. 


No such measurement is possible in ap. 
praising the building boom expected by 
most economists to follow the war 
period. But we do know that the men 
who are doing current and V-Day build- 
ing planning now are the men who will 
be important to manufacturers during 
the Postwar period. 


No other man-market group can be pre- 
sold today with such certainty that the 
investment will yield returns. 


Architectural Record 
“Exclusives” in the 
Field It Serves 


Exclusive ability—thanks to F. W. Dodge 
resources—to learn who active architects 
and engineers are, where they are, and 
what they are doing—whether in indus- 
try, government, armed services or pri 
vate practice, and whether they are de- 
V-Day con- 


signing for current or 


struction. 
concentration—for 


Underlying editorial 


50 years—on architects and engineers 


Editorial balance in terms 


activity of readers 

Blanket coverage of Dodge-identified le- 
specifiers and buyers in govern- 
military and civilian— 


signers, 
ment agencies 


concerned with construction 
Provable coverage of building planning 
activity—war and post-war. 

Six awards for editorial excellence since 
1929, 


Only architectural magazine to show an 


advertising gain during 1943 


\n A.B.C. statement that accurately Te 
flects conditions in the co uctio! 
market. 


Highest subscription renewal percent 





These are divided as follows: 3,362 
public buildings valued at $880,195,- 
000 and 15,558 private buildngs 
valued at $769,308,000 


Eeditorially for over 50 vears 
irchitectural Record has been 


the work book of the architect 








95.0% 
82.4% 
76.6% 
69.6% ; | : f 
1938 1939 1920 19gal 1942 


Largest percentage—and numb r su 
scriptions sold at full rate. 
° + slwe 
Editorial collaboration with tweiv' 
leading business publications dur 
ing 1944 in preparation of series o 
V-Day buildings. 
eee 
More advertisers of air conde 
tioning, heating and pi ing 
equipment used Archit ral 
Record than used an; ner 
architectural publication in \949. 
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— 
in ap- 
ted by ABC CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 
© war (Based on Issue of May, 1943) 
1 men 
CLASSIFICATION COPIES PERCENTAGE 
uild- 
i Architects and Engineers 
h , will (a) Architects WTETTETCTTIICTIC TTL TT 7,741 
during (b) Engineers ..... ‘ ‘ ceéeeeceseoone Ge 
10,380 68.43% 
Draftsmen ' os TeTTTTTITTT TTT ea 1,199 7.90% 
be pre- Students . ee ee TEETEEUCELL LTTE eoee . e< 752 4.96% 
hat the Contractors, Builders and Realty................. hae 626 4 12% 
| Industrial Corporations eT TT eT TTI TT Tet Te 68 0.45% 
IEE Lisi cvsacnsesanebhdpebinduasiibaaetecane 183 1.21% 
A ee eS a 50 0.33% 
Lar dscape Re ee a eg eee ae eS 45 0.30% 
Libraries, Schools and Colleges.. ee vcceceses 1,096 7.23% 
] POE 5 on 06-6046 650benseennnedebestesétanteeenes 395 2.61% 
-ord 11. Unclassified ........ SF OEE ae ee 350 2.30% 
12 Men in Armed Forces Destination Unknown......... ae 24 0.16% 
O 5,168 100.00% 
he EE so vicisncnemrnniccouertsdsansecaienies ... 15,168 00% 
Architectural Record’s circulation is sold almost entirely at full rate and without 
premiums. Its renewal percentage is the highest in the architectural field. For a qualitative 
lysis ft coverage see prece ling pages 
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e. an nusual year ahead—1944—we offer ° . 
> 1a ect approach to a three-in-one market Architect-Engineers 
indus- War Building—V-Day Projects—and the 
oe st-War Period Continuous study and survey of architect-en 
/ We wise offer you the soundest editorial gineers’ requirements in advertising addressed 
» de- ervice the Record has , down 
, ogee o ps Pas aaa I 2 es to them, reveal these important basic interests 
c y ned materia yn a CONnStrUC - ‘ , ’ . ae ne Saye ia 
ng our three industrial Building that may heip you in writing your copy 
iw PERFORMANCE: What does the product do 
We r , a “4 ; ns bette ind how long will it do it? Remember, the 
We ie € a proven & r-Detter < 
n—t! er f war construction factors (includ irchitect-engineer’s job is one of co-ordinating 
: strength in government building many materials and kinds of equipment into 
CeTS rcles is very close t 100% coverage oft , 
1 homogeneous unit 
st-w ctors 
We e complete confidence in the right APPLICATION: When and how is the prod- 
¥ ¢ indness of this program as a means uct used And because the technical reader 
he Record the best relative “buy’”’ ' : 
We R But sae ooet ete 2 step gets more from a graphic illustration, this 
eC! ul me ire 2g tg l@ Ste 7 
is best answered by a photograph or 
fied de tit s advertisers we are making £ 
“we S : ‘ rate schedule—to chien , : 
ss Jan. 1, 1944, a rate schedule—t APPEARANCE: What does it look like? 
gover! " ‘ nd 1estior 1 new basis of ad al - . . , 
. o hetial . ae Gabl What is its shape, color or texture? Use pic- 
“1° e in the building magazine > le , : 
lian oo this new schedule below tures where possible to show these qualities 
Advertising Rate Card Effective COST The architect-engineer’s bugaboo as 
ell as the manufacturer’s. Don’t forget they 
nuary 1, 1944 — 
, conuary a . . must keep recommendations within reasonable 
Janning ’ 1-Time 6-Time 12-Time ination 
Full Page $325 $300 $225 ‘6 P 
wo-thirds Page i 265 245 185 AVAILABILITY: In wartime it is imperative 
Half Page . 180 165 120 these men have a clear statement of your exact 
: Jne-third Page 140 130 100 position in relation to your product and service. 
e since Quarter Page 100 90 60 . 
5% tion from 12 page rate for 18 CONTINUANCE: Make clear which of your 
y tio om 12 age 1 or . 
ges wit 12 months. 10% reduction from present or standard products will be available 
for 24 pages within 12 months ifter V-Day 
mw an 
tely re 
uct 
> 
The RECORD can help you now ... te improve your 
*.? e,? 2 2. 
tompetitive position . . . to help active architect- 
ntag° 
. e . 
‘sub § “9gineers with your know-how ... to sell in the cur- 


rent market ... to clear confusion as to terms under 
twelve § Which your product is available . . . to get your 
Product written into V-Day specifications . . . to hold 
together your trade channels . . . to educate and 
“pre-sell” the future market. 
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Mechanical Requirements 


Width of column 3% in. 


Depth of column 10 in. 

[wo columns to a page. 
Full page, type size, 7 x 10 
Two-thirds page, 4% x 10 
Half page 3% x 10 or 4% x 7 
Island half 7% x 4%. 
One-third page 2% x 10 
Quarter page 34 x 4% 


Bleed page 8% x 11% (untrimmed). 8% x 
11% (trimmed). 


Inserts produced by advertiser 


Closing date—20th of month preceding date of 
issue. 


Screen recommended, 133 
Original cuts preferred 


Special Positions; rate for guaranteed positions, 
10%; except for one-third page units and two 
third units which are sold at rates quoted above 
that include special position. 


Rates for covers and inserts on application 
Color rates: 1 extra color—$85.00. 


Metallic Inks—rates on application 


Previous advertisement to be repeated when 
no copy instructions are received. 


All cuts, photographs and drawings furnished 
by ARCHITECTURAL RECORD to be paid 


for by the advertiser. 


Representatives 


NEW YORK—Tom Tredwell, Benton B. Or 
wig, Robert F. Marshall, 119 W. 40th St., 
Pennsylvania 6-1500 

BOSTON—Robert F Marshall, 855 Park 
Square Bldg., Hancock 0700 
CHICAGO—Fred Bowes, Claude Riemersma, 
700 Merchandise Mart, Whitehall 4400. 
CLEVELAND—John C. Jackson, Hanna Bldg 


> 


Cherry 7256 

CINCINNATI—John C. Jackson, American 
Bldg., Parkway 2866 

DETROIT—Fred Bowes, 2457 Woodward Ave., 
Cadillac 2745 

LOS ANGELES—W. R. McIntyre, 400 E. 
Third St., Michigan 8918. 
PHILADELPHIA—Tom Tredwell, 1321 Arch 
St., Locust 4326. 


PITTSBURGH—John C. Jackson, Professional 
Bidg., Atlantic 8220 
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CONSTRUCTION: 1939 


Number of Establishments and Work Performed 


for Two Size Groups, 


Cetadlisheents (thousands) 
York Perfereed (willions) 


BUILDERS Eetabdlishweeats 
Work Perforsed 

tad t 

BUILDING CONTRACTORS Establishments 
Work Performed 

HIGHWAY CONTRACTORS Eetabdlishments 
Work Performed 


Eeteblishaents 


HEAVY CONTRACTORS 
Werk Perforsed 
CARPERTERING Eetebdlishaents 
Work Perforsed 
ELECTRICAL Eetabdlishaents 


Work Performed 


Eetablisheents 
Werk Perforned 


WEATING AFD PLUMBING 
GROUP 


Estabdlishaents 
Werk Perforsed 


PAINTING, PAPERHANCING, 
AND DECORATING 


Establishments 
York Perforsed 


ROOFING AND SHEET 
METAL GROUP 


Tetablishsents 


MASOWRY 
Work Perforsed 


t 
PLASTERING awp Laturng "P*teblishaente 
Work Performed 


t 

STEEL ERECTION Setess Sehnente 
Work Perforued 

oreea Eetabdlishwents 


Work Performed 


5 10 15 20 25 30 
$100 $200 $300 $400 $500 $600 
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by Kinds of Contractors 


35 40 45 50 55 60 
$700 $800 $900 $1000 $1100 41200 
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Tetel Under $25,000 Over $25,000 
ESTABLISHMENTS 215,050 184,138 30,912 
WORK PERFORMED $4,519,794,000 $1,040,123,000 $3,479,671,000 


Under $25,000 
Over $25,000 


BUREAU OF TRE CENSUS 





the first case, the general contractor 
sublets portions of the work to sub-con- 
tractors, such as those doing excavat- 
ing, foundations, installation of plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical and woodwork. 

Less frequently, when the owner or 
architect wants to dispense with a gen- 
eral contractor on small work, the 
architect gets bids from sub-contractors 
on the various parts of the work and 
supervises erection of the building. 

In designing and equipping high class 
residences, clubs, motion picture thea- 
ters and apartment buildings, the archi- 
tect performs the additional service of 
selecting furniture and furnishings in 
the interest of harmony throughout. 

Aside from purely professional work 
for the owner, the architect may swing 
to the business side by promoting and 
financing buildings, working in conjunc- 
tion with the real estate operator and 
others. 

Because of their opportunities to in- 
fluence selection of material and equip- 
ment, draftsmen and specification writ- 
ers in architectural offices are regarded 
by manufacturers and their salesmen 
as factors well worth cultivation. 

Special display rooms in leading cen- 
ters are maintained by some manufac- 
turers and their agents. New materials 
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are exhibited and architects as well as 
owners visit the displays as a step in 
selecting building materials and equip- 
ment. 

The architect’s remuneration is on a 
fee basis. The usual charge is six per 
cent of the entire cost of the project, 
payable half at the time plans are com- 
pleted and contracts awarded and the 
remainder in installments until the 
building is completed. 

In small work, when the architect’s 
office is at a considerable distance from 
the building, supervision is often con- 
ducted by a local architect who keeps 
in close touch with the architect who 
makes the designs, but it is customary 
to employ some efficient supervisor to 
represent the owner and his interests. 
There are ‘minimum fees recommended 
for this type of service by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 


Building Contractors 


Building contractors may be divided 
into two general divisions: (1) those 
who do light-load-bearing building, and 
(2) those who do heavy construction 
work. The work of these groups dif- 
fers essentially according to the size 
of the project and the fact that the 


latter usually is characterized further 
by the use of fabricated steel work. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 413 distributors of contractors’ 
equipment and supplies, with sales of 
$98,392,000. There were 252 such 
establishments in 1929, with sales of 
$56,171,000. Average sales per estab- 
lishment rose from $222,901 in 1929 to 
$238,237 in 1939. The number of em- 
ployes rose from 2,352 to 5,152 and the 
payroll from $5,273,000 to $10,758,000. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION). 

Carpentry and masonry work usually 
is done by the general contractor, who 
sublets specialized work. He is usually 
under bond to complete the contract and 
furnish perfect material and workman- 
ship. Occasionally he also assumes the 
financing of large building enterprises, 
such as hotels and office buildings cost 
ing millions of dollars. 

The general contractor, whether he 
receives a contract from the owner 4di- 
rect, an architect, or promotes his ow? 
building enterprise, is the purchaser of 
building materials, equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Besides carpentry and concreting, 
the more important sub-contracting 
trades are electrical, elevator construc- 
tion, heating and piping, painting and 
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FOUNDATION COVERAGE OF THE BUILDING MARKET 
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The Market: On one point all 


authorities, whether private or public, 
seem agreed . . . building, and particu- 
larly home building, is inescapably the 
prime economic and social objective of 
our postwar program. Every maturely 
conceived postwar plan envisages a sus- 
tained period of building activity far ex- 
ceeding anything ever before attempted 
in this country. According to a recent 
survey by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, 90,000 families intend buying or 
starting to build a home within six 
months of the war’s end, and this figure 
would undoubtedly be far greater if 
families were convinced a better home 
was actually within their financial grasp. 
This huge building program is dictated 
both by the necessity of providing full 
employment and by the huge backlog of 
building needed to catch up with our 
normal peacetime construction program. 
The sale of building materials and equip- 
ment for must be 


postwar construction 


made today. 


Selling the Market: w,,., 


the force of prewar depression smashed 
the building market's vertical lineup, it 
became necessary to sell al/ of the men 
who influence product decisions. Not 
ust the architect or engineer, not just 
the contractor or builder, not just the 
banker or dealer, not just the Govern- 
ment or realtor, but all of these people. 
The war Building program accelerated 
that trend. Today’s and tomorrow's mar- 
ket belongs to successful individuals 
imong each group working together, not 
‘0 vertical professions working inde- 
rendently. If any 100 buildings are 
malyzed, control over product decisions 
will be found continually shifting from 
me professional group to another, re- 
maining constant only with the leaders 
f every group. Obviously, the most 
lirect and least expensive way to reach 
this product control is through a select- 
ve audience of the leaders in all groups. 


{9 WEST 44 STREET 








Advertising in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM offers this foundation coverage 
of the Building market. It does just what 
you would expect a successful salesman 
to do—stays with the job until the sale 


working just as hard 
specifications are 


is completed by 
after as before the 
written. 


Editorial Coverage: pian 
and Design are the hub of Building’s 
wheel; about them revolves every other 
construction activity. Around them THE 
FORUM has created an editorial pro- 
gram covering every phase of building: 
Land Development Architectural 
Design . . . Construction . . . Materials 

. Mortgage Financing . . . Manage- 
ment. THE FORUM’s case-study tech- 
nique for complete presentation of 
projects includes Interior-Exterior Photo- 
graphs, Floor Plans, Statement of the 
Problem, Critical Comment on the Solu- 
tion, Cost Data and Specification Outlines 
with Trade Names of Products Used. 
This unique feature, plus the inclusion 
of a news section devoted to “The Month 
in Building,’ to keep all Building men 
informed and abreast of latest develop- 
ments in the gigantic War Building Pro- 
gram, plus the exclusive “Reference 
Numbers,” “Building Reporter,” and ar- 
ticles discussing War and Postwar build- 
ing problems—-these FORUM features, 
working together, have, for the first time, 
resulted in integrating the interests of 
Building within the pages of a single 
magazine. 


Circulation Coverage: 
THE FORUM offers advertisers the larg- 
est individual net paid subscription cir- 
culation available in the building field and 
the only circulation. which effectively 
covers all buying, specifying and con- 
trolling factors ... the leaders in all five 
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professional groups. Its 35,965 subscrib- 
ers (Analyzed issue for June, 1943 Pub- 
lisher's Statement to A. B. C.) include: 


12,773 Architects and Engineers 
5,890 Contractors and Builders 
2,585 Realty 

2,165 Material Dealers 

1,530 Financial Factors 


THE FORUM also includes 3,568 Drafts- 
men, Students and Interior Decorators, 
2,415 Public Officials, Industrial Corpor- 
ations and Manufacturers, plus 5,039 Mis- 
cellaneous subscribers. Thus THE 
FORUM—by surrounding the Building 
Dollar—by delivering the active specify- 
ing and buying power of nearly 36,000 
building professionals—gives to every 
advertiser foundation coverage of the 
Building market ... the Building Market 
in One Package. 


Circulation Quality: i, 
orous circulation standards insure the 
quality of THE FORUM’s circulation. 
Its $4-the-year subscription price is the 
highest in the field. 79% of its subscrip- 
tion production is direct to the publisher 
by mail. 90% of its circulation is con- 
tinental U. S. A. 


Advertising Leadership: 


For nine-and-a-half consecutive years, 
manufacturers of building materials and 
equipment have consistently placed more 
pages of advertising in THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FORUM than in any other 
publication in the U. S. And for the 
first 9 months of 1943, they gave THE 
FORUM 730 pages, invested $292,000 
. specific proof that manufacturers 
recognize the value of THE FORUM’s 
market, the impact of its editorial di- 
rection, the quality of its circulation. 


Published by TIME Inc.: THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FORUM is published by 
the publishers of TIME, LIFE and 
FORTUNE. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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decorating, glass and glazing, pipe cov- 
ering, plastering, plumbing, roofing, 
sheet metal work, steel erection, stone 
work, marble and tiling and ornamental 
iron work. Materials supplied by sub- 
contractors are subject to specification 
requirements, and are, in effect, ac- 
cepted by joint approval of architect or 
engineer and general building contrac- 
tor. 

In the field of home building the con- 
tractor is compelled to exercise the 
jesign and specifying function along 
with construction, because almost 84 
per cent of all the homes built are 
valued at $6,000 or less, according to 
Practical Builder. 

The house costing $6,000 or less is 
too small to support the cost of inde- 
pendent professional services, such 
services being rendered by the builder, 
the publication said. In some cases, of 
course, builders employ architects as 
salaried members of their staffs. 


Building Professionals 


Importance of building professionals 
as a marketing factor is stressed by 





American Builder, which points out 
that on practically every building 
project a professional advisor of some 
kind stands between the distributor and 
ultimate owner. On speculative projects 
a professional builder is the “con- 
sumer” who offers the ultimate owner a 
complete building that necessarily is 
accepted without change. On other 
projects a building professional either 
writes the specifications or strongly in- 
fluences choices of materials and equip- 
ment because of his long experience 
and superior knowledge of the field. 

In cities and metropolitan areas 50 
per cent of the new houses may be built 
nm speculation, says American Builder. 
Insmaller cities and towns the percent- 
age of speculative projects is much less. 
A nation-wide survey among active 
tuilding men in cities and towns of all 
sizes indicates that nearly one-third of 
their residential work is speculative. 
Estimates as to the number of specula- 
tive builders are hard to obtain, due to 
the fact that many who build on con- 
tract for individual owners frequently 
enter the speculative field and build a 
‘ew houses for sale when they feel con- 
ditions are right. 

_ Retail lumber and building material 
dealers, in addition to serving as the 
Principal distributor of building prod- 
wets, states American Builder, in recent 
years have become “consumers.” It is 
‘timated that between 4,500 and 5,000 
of the nation’s 22,000 dealers now are 
tuilding houses, either for sale, as con- 


"actors, or are “steering” house jobs 
‘tom behind the scenes by providing 
plans and other services. An even 
‘atger number do “unit selling’ of 


moderniz. tion work, and in many cases 


h . . 
andle financing or may serve as gen- 
‘tal contractors. 


Real Estate 
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GEOGRAPHIC VARIATION IN THE AGE OF 
NONFARM DWELLING UNITS 
THE NORTH, THE SOUTH, AND THE WEST~1940 
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The chart above illustrates the wide regional] variations in the age of residential 
structures. While homes less than 10 years old account for only about 10 percent 
of the total stock of homes in the northern States, they represent 23 and 25 per- 
cent, respectively, of the total of homes in the South and the West. 
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license laws) it is estimated by the 
National Real Estate Journal that there 
are more than 200,000 people engaged 
in the business. Many are associated 
with real estate organizations, but the 
number includes many free-lance or 
part-time brokers, even attorneys li- 
censed to accept commissions. Other 
estimates indicate that only 40,000 have 
business telephones. 


It has been calculated that some 10,- 
000 real estate organizations do 90 per 
cent of the business, including broker- 
age, building and management of 
homes, apartments and store buildings. 
There are 14,859 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards (members being designated as 
Realtors). Membership is commonly 
by individuals, not by firms. 

Real estate organizations engage in 
a wide variety of activity, covering 
virtually every phase of the shelter in- 
dustry—building all types of structures 
(principally homes, apartments and 
store buildings), subdivision and land 
development, building and property 
management, sales, leasing, financing, 
appraising, insurance, even farm man- 
agement and sales. 

The group building residential struc- 
tures represent the type of builder now 
known as “operative builders.” They 
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build homes in quantity on a speculative 
basis. They find the greatest building 
activity when .rents, sales, and con- 
struction reach substantial figures. As 
the building cycle reaches a peak, as 
much as 80 per cent of new homes are 
built for sale, as distinguished from 
homes built on order. 


Subdivisions are planned and devel- 
oped by real estate companies in readi- 
ness for building and occupancy. Their 
activities embrace the building of 
streets, laying of sewers, water and gas 
mains, provision of street lighting and 
electric wiring. Trees and shrubs are 
planted. Sometimes parks and golf 
courses are included. 


The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards reported in February, 
1943, that despite war and rent con- 
trol, real estate prices held to the 1942 
level in 93 per cent of the country’s 
cities, and were higher in half of the 
cities. The survey in 253 cities gave 
these highlights: 


1. We are undersupplied with sin- 
gle-family dwellings in 73 per cent of 
American cities. We are undersupplied 
with apartments in 63 per cent. About 
six cities out of every 100 say they 
have an oversupply of houses. 


2. The war has thrown upon the 
market a definite oversupply of retail 
business space in 72 per cent of the 
cities. Of the largest cities, 90 per cent 
have an oversupply. Not so hard hit 
yet is office space, buf an oversupply 
is reported in over half of our cities. 


3. OPA’s one-third cash down pay- 
ment requirement for rented houses is 
seriously curtailing and often practical- 
ly stopping residential sales in eight 
out of ten cities where it is in effect. 
But as yet percentage of cities showing 
residential rents up, down or stable, 
has been almost exactly the same in 
areas under rent control and those not 


yet regulated. 
109 
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FHA 


Amendments to the National Hous- 
ing Act during 1941 involved the cre- 
ation of a system of defense housing 
insurance under Title VI of the act, 
modification of a number of existing 
provisions of the act in the interests 
of more effective execution of the FHA 
program, and extension of various im- 
portant phases of that program which 
otherwise would have expired on July 


1, 1941. 
The legislation establishing Title VI 
was approved by the President on 


March 28, 1941. It authorized the in- 
surance of new-home mortgages with 
terms of not more than 20 years in 
areas designated by the President as 
having an actual or impending short- 
age of housing sufficient to impede de- 
fense activities. It permits insurance 
of mortgages of up to 90 per cent of 
FHA valuation to builder-mortgagors 
as well as to owner-occupant mortgag- 
ors. Individual mortgage amounts were 
limited to $4,000 on a_ single-family 
dwelling, $6,000 on a two-family dwell- 
ing, $8,000 on a three-family dwelling, 
and $10,500 on a four-family dwelling. 
A special Defense Housing Insurance 
Fund of up to $10,000,000 was estab- 
lished through federal contribution to 
provide a reserve for possible future 
losses. The maximum principal amount 
of mortgage insurance authorized un- 
der Title VI was set originally at 
$100,000,000 and was increased to 
$300,000,000 in legislation approved on 
Sept. 2. 

In legislation approved on June 28, 
1941, the principal amendments to the 
act were as follows: 

1. The authority of the Federal 
Housing Administrator to insure prop- 
erty improvement loans under Title I 
of the act, which would have expired 
on July 1, 1941, was extended for two 
years to July 1, 1943. 

2. The maximum amount of any in- 
dividual loan which may be insured 
under Title I was raised from $2,500 
to $5,000 in the case of loans to finance 
repair or remodeling of residential 
structures designed or to be designed 
for more than one family, and from 
$2,500 to $3,000 with respect to loans 
to finance the construction of new 
structures. For modernization and im- 
provement loans of more than $2,500, 
the maximum term was extended from 
three years and 32 days to five years 
and 32 days. 

3. The President was authorized to 
increase by $1,000,000,000 the maxi- 
mum principal amount of all mortgages 
insured under Title II of the act which 
may be outstanding at any one time. 
The previous maximum authorization 
was $4,000,000,000, which thus may be 
increased by Presidential approval to 
$5,000,000,000. 

4. The authority of the Administra- 
tor to insure mortgages on existing 
homes, which would have expired on 


July 1, 1941, was extended for three 
years to July 1, 1944. The previous 
provision limiting the aggregate 


amount of mortgage insurance involv- 
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ing existing. homes to 25 per cent of 
the total amount of insurance author- 
ized under Title II was amended by 
increasing that ratio to 35 per cent. 

5. The authority of the Administra- 
tor to include a portion of foreclosure 
in the debentures issued in con- 
nection with high-percentage mort- 
gages insured under the provisions of 
Section 203 (b) (2) (B) was extended 
for three years to July 1, 1944. 

6. The Administrator was authorized 
to consent to extensions or refinancing 
of Title I modernization or improve- 
ment loans insured since July 1, 1939, 
upon such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe, subject to certain lim- 
itations. 

Private loans of all types insured by 
the FHA in 1942 approximated $1,125,- 
000,000. About $770,000,000 financed 
new dwelling construction, substan- 
tially all for occupancy by war work- 
ers. In addition, mortgages of $200,- 
000,000 on existing home properties 
were insured during 1942. 


FSLA 


Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions celebrated their tenth anniversary 
in June, 1943. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration commented: 

“The program for the establishment 
of Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions was designed to serve two pur- 
poses—first, to provide new Federal 
savings and loan associations in com- 
munities where sound thrift and home 
mortgage-lending facilities were un- 
available or inadequate; and second, to 
develop under a uniform Federal char- 
ter a system of home-financing institu- 
tions that would combine the best 
standards and practices evolved in the 
long history of savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

“Today, 1,466 Federal savings and 
loan associations, with $2,350,000,000 
in combined assets and with a cumula- 
tive lending volume approaching $3,- 
000,000,000, testify to the success of 
this program.” 


costs 
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The bill, as passed by Congress, pro- 
vided for only two types of loans— 
share loans and advances secured by 
first liens on homes or combination 
home and business properties located 
within 50 miles of the association's 
office. Individual loans were limited in 
amount to $20,000, except that Federals 
were permitted to invest up to 15 per 
cent of their assets in first liens on 
“other improved real estate” without 
regard to either the $20,000 limitation 
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or the 50-mile lending radius. 


Commercial Buildings 


The 1935 Census of Business report- 
ed 9,061 office buildings in cities of 10, 
000 and up. Despite the lapse of time, 
it is doubtful if the number has 
changed greatly. 

Buildings and Building Management, 
however, classifies only 6,500 office 
buildings as “primary.” These struc- 
tures contain 400 million square feet of 
floor space. 

The volume of purchases is illustrat- 
ed by the case of one Manhattan rea 
estate firm which manages 91 office 
buildings, 270 loft buildings, 99 apart- 
ment houses and 26 dwellings. This 
company’s annual requirements it- 
clude: 75,000 tons of coal, 3,000,000 
gallons of fuel oil, 5,000 gallons of 
cylinder and engine oil, 85,000 pounds 
of soap, 20,000 pounds of marble clean- 
ing powder, 15,000 pounds of dust 
cloths, 10,000 mops and hair brooms. 


Building Maintenance 


Under normal conditions about $750, 
000,000 is spent annually for replace 
ment of equipment and remod: ling of 
commercial buildings. The average life 
of office and apartment buildings has 
been found to be thirty to forty years 
Competition of newly constructed build- 
ings necessitates replacements and tr 
modeling at definite intervals. 

Quoted below are figures taken from 
the 1938-39 record of a typical 2)-stor! 
office building (320,000 sq. ft.) in t 
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Grand Central Zone in New York City. 
They illustrate day by day maintenance 
expenses with no major alteration work 
includ: d. 

ROUTINE SUPPLY PURCHASES 





LAMPS .nccceccccecccecscccececcccess $1,015 
SE DODO o66sastxvcusscceacsesucss 810 
SEEOSUNG ccceccsceesecs ee 1,217 
GIOVES «nce ceeeccersececsestes see 163 
NE cv cccnececscesscctccsecesses ee 115 
SE GOED cccvecesevesevesees ere 291 
Polish ee ‘ 135 
Cheese cloth and flannel ............ 285 
Mher cleaning supplies ........ saa 344 
Miscellaneous ............. rales : 757 
All purchases under $25.00....... 268 

DT ach musinb nated es kbdtia Mok koe beet $5,400 


REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS 








Hardware and metal work... $1,400 
SOG. os ccccteicersacisces : 310 
Elevator supplies and repairs.... 1,180 
Di. cicdtnisneGtaabawkesexe aie ee 270 
Dt ccvnelueckeatebieaheckalaws 75 
Decorating and painting . : 7,500 
stk ed cena meee we 2,200 
Electrical equipment, supplies. 2,000 
Plumbing and heating . es 3,450 
Paint, varnishes (not complete) 1,560 
DOD cccteeswenececese . . 1,700 
All purchases under $50 ............ 735 
ME éh6 00650048 . .$22,000 
Grand total Wodabeusduendededes $27,400 
Distribution of Building 
Materials and Supplies 
Building Supply News reports a 


steady evolution among dealers in the 
field of building materials, a fact some- 
times lost sight of because of the use 
of “lumber dealer” as a generic term 
to describe all types of material dealers. 

It is pointed out that there are about 
1500 exclusive lumber dealers and 
about the same number of building 





supply dealers (those who handle such 
items as cement, lime, plaster, drain 
tile, brick, ete., and no lumber) and 
that each of these groups is largely 
located in big cities. 


However, about 22,000 of the dealers 
in building materials are handling a 
complete line of both lumber and other 
types of building products and properly 
called lumber and building material 
dealers, 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 25,067 lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers, of whom 5,781 were line 
yards. These line yards, 23.1 per cent 
f all dealers, handled only 20.0 per 
cent of total sales of $1,478,459,000. 
Average sales of independent dealers 
Were $61,384, compared with $51,130 
for line yards. 

Among the 19,181 independent deal- 
ers, the census found that 7,295, or 
21.8 per cent of the total, had sales of 
$956,016,000, or 80.8 per cent of sales 
ofall independents. Among line yards, 


042, or 52.6 per cent of the total num- 
ver, did volume of $249,193,000, or 
“43 per cent of the total volume of 
such yay 

Thus 19,337 dealers of both types, 
°r 41.2 per cent of all lumber and build- 


‘ng material dealers, did a 1939 volume 


of $1,205 09,000, or 81.5 per cent of 
the total 
pa ‘sis of census figures by 
ae ipply News indicated that 
«ry inc pendent dealers in 24 states 
and 85 | cent of all of the lumber 
build ng materials sold by inde- 
INDUST: 











No. 

PEE Ee ee 59 
DEE, Sutéccenkbeesocnssdngeedue 10 
ED tds cc téwiecet sede neas wees 34 
SE. o6c66e0eseeneenseneneses 441 
CREE Sc6e6ccdcadecescetdesenne 35 
CT COTET TT Te ere 56 
TS ccscenteaneesesaceecnch és 14 
District of Columbia ............ 17 
DD  Kateesgsen0d400ne0netesnbas 68 
TL? pans cae wan Re eee eRe 103 
cides bbb neheseun ean ee ne ees 7 
OT er ee eer er 262 
DD. ccdatcancbuesesdaesbebeaee 154 
i pce ek cece Rs Ake OR ae RENE eae 74 
a a ae rio fas: cel ha 58 
pe eneecn rhe edeheneiee 73 
ee ae ad eel agai eke 43 
0 ee 54 
ee ee eee 58 
DED. cc cccnceivictontene 132 
PE che thnnea nee aeean ewe 223 
ES aca. cveckeeebe nen ewnee 7 
Ee 27 
PE cc¢ehesedededtcvs eegneaees 80 
EE ee 17 
DEE, 6.n'0668600060900060086284 32 
DE schustbaceadondsc08e<6060008 5 
BUGW FEGUAUGMITS ccccccccccccccecs 17 
ST ME ncn cecvsscesccecscenes 130 
Py DEE cccnbecoucasecsnccses 23 
Fr ere 420 
De COED, cocccvccccevecnsee 98 
Dt) PE cctocesceaweekeadeun 6 
ES ide ca cuhind be eee pee ekeea sine 404 
Te Trt Tr errr 36 
Shi tddweenebbiaekciadenbede 65 
SEO ECT EE CTE 349 
i as ewe dimer eee eee eee 30 
Ps COG, wccvccccccceceses 45 
Terre Tre 1l 
ES 5. 665660 ennehntedeaener 62 
OT rahe sa ain ed mine ee ieee 117 
et tea ani cdg h be Seee 19 
aii a viene ada eee eee 18 
WHEL ncccdccsceececesvcccsanuess 7 
WOE occ ccccccccescccsecs 94 
SE WEE, icctctavceneesaneann 73 
CO FOO 131 
WOME ek cccescccacecesassosees 7 
Wh. Uk tacosekdewesasentaiebkanes 4,446 


Sales of Building Material Dealers, Lumber Yards 


Building ween - Dealers 


Lumber Yards 





ales Sales 
(000) No. (000) 
$ 2,852 125 3 56,968 
655 91 6,398 
1,375 252 9,844 
33,685 1,232 105,831 
1,836 305 4,697 
6,882 154 19,652 
573 34 8,276 
2,643 15 5,089 
4,584 269 22,176 
5,908 183 12,359 
138 168 8,309 
19,976 1,178 73,697 
5,608 671 39,367 
4,118 1,091 52,598 
2,663 860 22,115 
4,781 3038 15,207 
3,424 240 19,510 
1,580 149 5,059 
6,120 122 13,0435 
7,526 307 32,435 
16,228 739 65,735 
4,802 998 44,691 
1,467 149 8,176 
5,143 744 30,989 
746 207 8,843 
924 620 19,126 
176 80 2,253 
1,680 63 2,736 
10,316 369 37,046 
991 116 6,53 
29,999 1,191 97,408 
,659 182 9,90 
183 344 7,271 
24,962 828 53,088 
450 751 27,576 
2,849 222 9,990 
14,492 872 51,062 
2,340 46 6,844 
2,218 130 7,570 
195 356 10,281 
5,061 262 14,194 
6,081 1,916 96,987 
960 115 6,693 
629 43 2,018 
6,706 184 12,661 
4,552 408 16,818 
3,965 137 8,187 
7,729 767 40,665 
213 104 4,957 
$281,642 20,621 $1,196,817 


—1939 Census of Business 


About 1,100 lumber and building material dealers making monthly reports to the 
Current Statistical Service, Bureau of the Census, had 1942 sales 36.4 per cent above 
1939. During the first half of 1943, they reported a decline of 8 per cent from the cor- 


responding 1942 period, the June loss being only 4 per cent. 








pendent dealers in the United States 
in 1939. These dealers accounted for 
68 per cent of the total volume. 

Virtually all of the building products 
and building specialties that go into 
home construction and home mainte- 
nance are sold by lumber and building 
material dealers. 

$250,000,000 of lumber 

125,000,000 of millwork 

85,000,000 of paint and varnish 
75,000,000 of cement 

25,000,000 of gypsum products 
34,000,000 of wallboards and insulation 
20,000,000 of clay products 

65,000,000 of asphalt roofing 

In addition to this they sold more 
than $500,000,000 worth of other build- 
ing specialties, ranging from builders’ 
hardware, and fencing, and sheet metal 
products, to screens, window glass, 
glass block, weather strip, etc., etc. 

Lumber and building material deal- 
ers have become the local center for 
building operations. Each dealer works 
with a group of building contractors 
which will run from five or six in 
smaller communities to several hundred 
in larger communities, the generally 
accepted average being ten active con- 
tractors per dealer. 

In his operations, the dealer occupies 
the position of consultant to the owner 
or prospective owner and is an active 
collaborator with his building contrac- 
tors. In some cases, the dealer will 
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take the entire responsibility for a con- 
tract, will maintain an architectural 
department of his own, will assist in 
obtaining the necessary financing, and 
supervise construction throughout the 
job. In other cases, he will take care 
of the sale to the point of the making 
of a contract and will then call in the 
contractor chosen by the owner or the 
prospective owner. In all cases, what- 
ever the extent of responsibility he 
undertakes, the dealer is obviously an 
influential factor in the selling of build- 
ing materials. 

The dealer is also a heavy user of 
such equipment as storage bins, port- 
able conveyors, cranes, truck mounted 
concrete mixers, trucks, bucket eleva- 
tors, gravity roller conveyors, and 
office equipment. The National Motor 
Truck analysis made in 1929 by Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company showed an 
average of about eight trucks in use 
per dealer. Increasing volume of sales 
and low replacement of truck equip- 
ment during the early and middle ’30’s 
indicate a heavy prospective market 
among dealers. 

The 1939 Census of Business gave 
this analysis of operations of 25,067 
lumber and building materials dealers: 
Independents had 76.5 per cent of the 
establishments and 79.6 per cent of 
sales; chains had 22.1 per cent of the 
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stores, 20.0 per cent of sales; other 
types had 0.4 per cent of establish- 
ments, 0.4 per cent of sales. In 1935 
independents did 75.6 per cent of the 
business, chains getting 23.9 per cent. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of sales of 25,067 
lumber and building materials dealers 
with 1939 volume of $1,478,459,000: 
Building materials, roofing, 74.8 per 
cent; planing mill products, cabinet 
work, 10.1 per cent; hardware, tools, 
paint, glass, wallpaper, 6.8 per cent; 
coal, coke, wood, ice, fuel oil, 5.9 per 
cent; hay, grain, feed, fertilizers, farm 
and garden supplies, 0.7 per cent; farm 
implements, machinery and equipment, 
0.2 per cent; heating and plumbing 
equipment and supplies, 0.6 per cent; 
other sales, 0.9 per cent. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Post-War Planning II 

A seven-page report showing how 
post-war planning is being organized 
in the construction field, both private 
and public. Supplementing the first 
report, it discusses progress made and 
new developments since that time. Pub- 
lished by Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods. 


1943 Building Market and Magazine 
Values 

An analysis of the war market, the 
V-day market, and the postwar market 
in the building and construction field 
and the relation of architects and en- 
gineers to them. Published by Archi- 
tectural Record. 


The Post-War Low Price House. Who 
Wil Build It? What Will It Look 
Like? 

Both the questions and the answers 
are provided in this folder issued by 
Practical Builder and Building Supply 
News. Prefabrication one of the 
subjects discussed. 


1S 


Farming—the Nation’s Biggest Indus- 
try 

In this folder, Practical Builder and 
Building Supply News discuss the place 
of the farmer in the war economy and 
present some of his problems, with 
special reference to building. 


Blue Prints for V Day 

In this series of discussions, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation makes an estimate 
of the post-war building market. 


Building Ahead 

A thirty-two page panorama of the 
construction market—yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow—presents the outlook for 
twelve major classifications. Illustrated 
by graphs and reports on typical proj- 
ects, both current and postwar. Issued 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation. 





Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Information 
A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
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Builders and Building Contractors, 1939 


No. 

SE accccadendedésnuaukieabeaeeees 28 
DE 26h ¢tubas omagieduckesdacebebune 22 
DI 6 ccGgeeed unvaendewnend awe eeeaa Tt 
DD ¢iteccateweswenoukennhtsouue - 688 
DE -stthendetseesesndesnensneubeee 50 
tn sc ccananbeanadhsanneadsebae 132 
Dt <cicadaoneetaasesdnnnd sébewe 26 
en Ge Gee séincoeancvsasunces 85 
Dt!) shennadutackuwecsedaeutieosé kel 95 
DK <sevisabdededseeedethaseoeenses 38 
Dt watdhedviede detsanaduadbeaveneees Tt 
Dt scsnteaasaddanseddedesddadelones t 
Di crscbdbndesen senasasadeentaueet 60 
 2o. cae dander ewaadtbadn a eeeied ee Tt 
DE. cicchedctencdabeteotenubewoneeus 41 
Dt \cctetceduahb tte savesdewameudl tT 
DL cen cenvensdeeeeeeedsenseasees T 
DT. dicdsaedtsawucndendesasbekeeusnan T 
Maryland ibeencecnDeneneeendensaee 153 
DEORE occcnsnsnseceseeessecees 140 
Dn § puceeancecepsbabeoeteedeonooss 212 
DL... csochdhaneawhendeeyes@eties 59 
en PPT TT eT Tt 
DE sccuascguneseenaseséoeucageans 143 
EE, nn cn 660geee eee ecuscepeceesaesee tT 
DE: cdvccvin sddeketesenmasseetes 10 
OE t 
i Di . cccvsenecoendeveeeeas Tt 
BOW SEBO cocccccccccccccecocccecesee 117 
i Ph. « cenciecedteséooedeereaees 6 
I EE 6 okie Cek cen Niele ean aeiek wee 270 
PERSE CORSO cacccccccesceccestsosce 31 
Weert DMMOCR cccccccccccccccccccccces tT 
Ph. Sinem gekiaks sc ehiteenadtanenued 151 
SE, nn nes 06s 66esenneeceesoosess 72 
reer rer TT te t 
PeENNSY]VAMIA .....ccccccescccccesecoese 173 
Rhode Island ....ccccccccccccsescccses 33 
South Carolina ..cccccccccccccsccccses 12 
South Dakota ...ccccccccccscccccseese t 
TOMMESSEO .ccccccccccccssccccccccesses 55 
DEE ccccocenedesecedseneseseosennsens 201 
Ree te 30 
WET ccccccceccccecccteucoscecesess tT 
WIPED cccccccccccccccccscetccocscces 124 
Washington ...ccccccccc-cecccccccceses 133 
West Virginia .......ccceccccccesececs 17 
WHISGORMBIM ccccccccccccccccessoccedeces t 
WYOMING .... cece cccccccceccccccccces Tt 
eS eniseadikestaekasenes eotaaeehe 3,706 
+Withheld to avoid disclosure. *Includes 








Builders Building Contractors 
Value of Value of 
Work $(000) No. Work $(000) 

821 282 13,548 
287 268 5,596 
tT 201° 6,519 
12,134 5,235 126,352 
817 325 10,959 
3,081 685 26,741 
786 122 ,322 
6,975 149 10,211 
2,564 658 23,658 
779 415 19,555 
Tt 172° 3,190 
tT 1,473 76,984 
1,383 713 30,558 
tT 576° 22,977 
990 357 10,392 
t 405° 5,854 
t 331° 20,733 
tT 179* 4,287 
5,753 443 18,538 
2,831 939 41,906 
6,652 1,122 47,556 
1,641 744 34,823 
t 205° 6,658 
3,895 655 25,887 
t 134° 5,687 
180 201 8,988 
+ 56° 1,960 
Tt 120 3,416 
6,281 889 37,052 
328 130 3,649 
13,960 2,193 124,462 
644 582 35,082 
t 65° 2,602 
4,338 1,479 73,705 
3,507 270 13,278 
t 378° 10,106 
8,931 1,719 75,658 
498 276 8,676 
312 191 12,175 
+ 95 2,785 
1,125 337 16,246 
4,612 1,642 55,001 
7756 168 5,139 
ft 93° 2,506 
5,453 615 23,653 
1,703 623 14,294 
484 211 7,982 
tT 818* 26,091 
t 90 2,544 
109,190 29,640 1,173,761 
builders. 


—Bureau of the Census 











sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Associations 


American Construction Council, 28 
W. 44th St., New York. 

American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau, 2 
W. 45th St., New York. 


Contractors of 
Washington, 


Associated General 
America, Munsey Bldg., 
D. C. 

General Contractors Assn., 341 Maé- 
ison Ave., New York. 

Insulation Board Institute, 
Washington St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Building Owners 
and Managers, 134 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. 

National Assn. of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Producers Council, 122 E. 42nd St, 
New York. 
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Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 


ARCHITECTURAL 





Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San 
Published by Architect and 


Francisco. 
Engineer, Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10. Published 15th. Forms close _ Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 3,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 

$150.00 85.00 $ 50.00 

6 125.00 72.50 40.00 

12 110.00 65.00 35.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 





The Architectural Forum, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York. Published by Time, Inc. Est. 
1892, Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 8th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 34,522; (gross), 36,439. Architects and 
engineers, 36%; draftsmen, 5%; students, 
4%; contractors, builders and realty, 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 3 


0, 1943.] 
24%: building material dealers, pia 


bankers, building and loan, insurance 
ublic officials, 7%; others, 18%. Rates— 


imes 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $440.00 255.00 $145 ro 
6 420.00 240.00 135 ro 

12 400.00 225.00 125.0 


5% discount on 18, 10% discount on - 

12%% discount on 36, 15% di-count - 

48, 17% % discount on 60 pages or ot 

within one year. Standard color, $1 

non-standard color, $120; bleed. 10%. 
For additional data see page 10 


@ 


Architectural Record, combined er 
American Architect and Architecture, F 
W. 40th St.. New York. Published by > 
W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1891. Subscript 10 


ee 





$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pase, 1* 
Published 10th. Forms close h wi 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Nai 


statement on request. Circulation, | 
(gross), 16,177. Architects and on epee 
68%; draftsmen, 8%; students, 5 ] 
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— THE MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE OF THE LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS FIELD 
.ctors 
e of 
(000) 
8 
: he most Important Link in your 
il 
1 
les Chain is the Dealer Link 
40 
: ales Unain 1s the Vealer Lin 
58 
- In your sales promotion chain, is your dealer 
3 link a strong link or a weak one? A chain is 
4 . - 
4 ~ CCC _ no Stronger than its weakest link. Weld your 
06 dealer link stronger by telling your sales 
: story to the leading lumber and building 
os products dealers in the country through 
87 American Lumberman. 
88 1 
60 " 
52 
49 ! 
9 
82 Dealer Influence Vv 
- Few home builders or modernizers know 
78 much about construction or materials. 
06 They must rely on the advice and technical 
4 knowledge of someone who does know and 
7 that someone is generally the dealer. 
4 The dealer is the lumber and building 
01 produc ts purchasing agent for his com- It covers 1,298 of the wholesalers of lumber 
06 = ¥ a nie we —_ we > and building materials, 362 wholesale sash 
53 _ “lie oom ° _— nod ra one and door manufacturers and jobbers and 
a a yelieves are Dest suited to the needs 1.229 manufacturers of lumber, 438 of 
91 a which operate retail departments. 
44 Every day the dealer is influencing cus- circulation by mail. The second paper 
— tomers to buy and use the products—and . sells 35%. 
61 brands—he, himself, is sold on and thinks Editorial Influence American Lumberman renews 77.80% of 
Yensus are best. The importance of doing a Take a copy of American Lumberman and its subscribers. The second paper renews 
=== § strong dealer promotion job cannot be thumb through it page by page. Believe 66.01%. 
rs of overemphasized. you will be impressed with the fact that You may be sure that American Lumber- 
ngton, here is a paper that is really doing a serv- man could not show such outstanding cir- 
The Dealer Market ice job for its readers. culation performance if it did not deliver 
Mad- In a normal year lumber dealers sell The management magazine of the lumber editorially what readers want and need. 
" around $] billions in lumber, building and building materials field, American aS 
products and accessories. The 20,621 lum- Lumberman is the publication lumber Advertising Influence 
11 W. @ ber dealers average $58,038 in annual dealers are relying on for guidance in Admittedly, there is a wide difference in 
sales per dealer. The top 20.9% of the management and merchandising strategy the influence of various publications. It’s 
wners lumber dealers average $152,726 per dealer to maintain their sales volume and keep an axiom that no publication can deliver 
Chi- § Yearly. The top 46.4% average $100,068 their business going during this wartime. to the advertiser greater prestige in pre- 
per dealer yearly and do 80% of the vol- A practical paper with a background of senting his message than the publication 
state ume of business in the field. 70 years of service to its credit, American itself enjoys with its readers. 
" The lumber dealer is a substantial mer- Lumberman is exceptionally helpful to its By reason of its editorial leadership and 
4 St chant, usually the best rated merchant in readers and has an editorial closeness to reliability American Lumberman enjoys a 
“eB town. He carries in normal times a mer- its subscribers’ interests which few pub- reader confidence that makes it first in 
handise inventory (at cost) of $14,340. lications in any field can match. lumber dealer influence. 
The modern-day lumber dealer handles a we Lumberman is a proved pro- 
liversified line of building materials com- ductive medium. Leading lumber and 
wise prising nearly everything going into build- Reader Acceptance building products advertisers know from 
43.] ing construction and maintenance. American Lumberman’s circulation per- experience that it is the most influential 
a formance proves its reader preference. medium they can possibly use to promote 
6 ° . ; 4 . : . 
ce and Market Coverage American Lumberman sells 80.2% of its their interests in this market. 
tate B American Lumb a i ih : circulation at its basic price without spe- 
Le 0 Gees ee ee eens & cial offers. The second paper sells 55.1%. 
145 “uence in the lumber and building prod- ' papeaees : 
135.00 wets dealer trade and covers the major American Lumberman sells 97.7% of its 
on 24 ne power in this market. A recent 
unt © a shows American Lumberman cov- 
7 $100 bet close to 80% of the lumber dealer 
I Fra ove rated $25,000 and ove. ~~ AMERICAN LUMBER 
pd anton Lumberman is an ABC publica- 
en with a net paid cir i C S 
covers 6,008 aud circulation of 10,568. 139 North Clark Stree 
dealer buying offices which purchase for 
OME heen 2S offices which purchase for & = 
went! 3674 of the 20,621 lumber stores. H | A G 0 ya | L L | N 
j Pe P bl; . 
riptio® UDI) . 
rt > ri Every Other Saturday—26 Times a Year 
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>a so = ee for two or more catalogs in any number Statement), 4,256. Rates— (See 
Landscape Architecture, 9 Park St., Bos- of files. (See Building, Engineering Con- Times 1 Page % Page \% Page =n 
ton, Mass. Est. 1910. Published by Pub- ‘truction, Power Plants, Product Design, 1 $145.00 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 The Co 
lication Board, American Society of Manufacturing Industries and Chemical 6 135.00 80.00 42.50 See 
Landscape Architects. Subscription, $3 Process Industries sections of Market Color, $35; bleed, 10%. — 
Type page, 7x9%. Published quarterly, ata Book.) Branch offices in Boston, - — Constru 
Jan. Forms close ist preceding month. —— ag gr a > a Building Products, 461 8th Ave., NeW (See 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— burch ana St. boule SSCs York. Published by Thomas Pub. Co. Eat. @-—— 
Times : . age % Page % Page For additional data S€¢€ pages 94-95 1937. Subscription, $1. Trim size, $xll. Daily I 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 ¥ 17.50 so . soese ss Type page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly, @ *'ancis 
4 45.00 27.00 15.75 CANADA Jan.-Feb., Mar.-Apr., May-June, July. @ *"ntin; 
= - . ~ Aug., Sept.-Oct., Nov.-Dec. Published Scripti 
Liturgical Arts, 300 Madison Ave., New Journal Royal Architectural Institute 15th of first month. Forms diene 20th -Ublish, 
York. Published by Liturgical Arts So- of Canada, 57 Queen St., West, Toronto. of month preceding issue Agency dis- ioliday: 
ciety, Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, $2 Published by J. F. Sullivan. Est. 1924. counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), aver- @ ): Ac 
Type page, 7x10. Published quarterly, Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Pub- age controlled, 10,000. Rates page Publis! 
15th Feb May Aug and Nov Forms lished lst. Forms close 20th. Agency (34x10), $75 flat; 4 page (34 x4 i), #4 moe $1 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates discount, 15%. Circulation (Publisher's flat aw ¥e 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Stateme 9 “nad SS ...L.a.aQgeee —— — 
P : Statement), 1,320. Rates 
1 $250.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 : cee - Dodge § 
4 200.00 00 ® Times 1 Page % Page % Page —N 
2 0 1 00 50.00 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 25.00 . Y 
6 70.00 37.50 22.50 , Bien 
‘ABCD 12 65.00 35.00 20.00 Buildings and Building Management, 4] Bel. A 
« ) Color, $20 add'l. W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Published by ubserib 
New Pencil Points, The, 330 W. 42nd St., - —__— French-Stamats Co. Est. 1906. Subscrify my 
New York. Published by Reinhold Pub BUILDING CONSTRUCTION tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type pase, 7x0) Bis 
Corp. Est. 1920. Subscription, $3. Trim . pane —__ Published monthly on Ist, plus addition. ae 
size, S\%&xll\%. Type page. 7x10. Pub- issue Jan. 16th. Forms close 20th = traaei 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. N.LA.A KABL) @ ceacounts, ites Circulation. , as. Mttter th, 
statement on request. Agency discounts, (gross), 2.941. Building owners and Mea’ Bi cressiva 
i5-2. Circulation. 17.200: (gross), 18,590, American Builder and Building Age °8¢TS, 92%; mfrs., 2%; others, ®* B. siv 
Architects and engineers, 58%: drafts- (general edition), 105 W. Adams St., Chi- Rates— Page er’s — 
men, 20% students, 5%; libraries and cago, 3. Published by Simmons-Boardman Times 1 Page % Page “f I — 
colleges, 5° others, 12 Rates Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. Subscription, $2 1 $210.00 $120.00 ¥ 70.00 ~~ m 
Times 1 Page % > % Page Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. os 185.00 105.00 48.00 st of | 
1 $270.00 $140.00 $73.00 Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 148.00 84.00 salesmen 
a 260.00 135.00 70.00 discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A, statement on re- Color, $35; bleed, $20. — f direct 
12 250.00 130.00 68.00 quest. Circulation, 53,169; (gross), 54,732. — fee we ranch 
Standard color, $80; bleed, $25 Construction group, 62%; professional California Real Estate Magazine, 11! W fices }, 
For additional data see page 99 group, 4%; real estate group, 5%; dis- 9th St., Los Angeles, Calif. Pub ved by For ad 
tributors, 21%; others, 8%. Published in California Real Estate Ass’n. I 


Northwest Architect, 2642 University two sections: General Edition and Deal- Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
Publis! 


Ave., St. Paul. Published by Minn. Ass'n er Distribution Section. When both edi- Type age, 7%x10% 

of Arch. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. tions are used, rate in each section is de- ferme chane 25th preceding. Ag 
Trim size, 8%x1ll% Type page, 7x10 termined by total space used in both sec- count, 15-2. Circulation (Pu 
Published bi-monthly, Ist Forms close tions within one year—i.e., 12 pages used Statement), gross, 3,200. Rates 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation in each section earns the 24-page rate $100; % page, $55; % page, $30. 
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Carpenter, The, 222 E. Michigan St., In- 


dianapolis, Ind. Published by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. Est. 1881. Subscription, 31. 
Type page, 5x8. Published monthly. 
Forms close Ist preceding. Agency dis- 
ount 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 288,998. Unit rates l page, 
$275 Ie page, $150.00; % page, $75.00. 


Central C onstructor, The, Old Colony 
Bidg.. Des Moines, la. Published by Cen- 
tral branch, Associated General Contrac- 
tors. Est. 1923. Subscription, $3. Free to 
members and advertisers. Published Ist 
feach month. Forms close 25th. Trim 
size, 7%x10% Type page, 6%x9% 
agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


sher Statement), 1,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
“4 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
5 65.00 43.00 22.00 
12 50.00 _ 35. 00 18.00 


Commercial Record, 7 Whitney Ave., New 
Haven. Conn. Published by The Record 
Pub. Co. Est. i880. Subscription, $7.50. 
Type page, 85gx13% Published Friday. 


Forms close Monday preceding. Agency 
jiscounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,700. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 96.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
12 72.00 37.00 19.00 
°6 70.00 36.00 18.00 
52 58.00 29.00 15.00 


@ @ 


Concrete, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Published by Concrete Pub. Corp. De- 
voted to all uses of portland cement. 
Est. 1904. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
‘4xll\4y. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 24th. N.LA statement on 


request. Cash discount, 2%, 10 days 
ulation, 2,304; (gross), 3,275. Con- 
actors, 20%; engineers and architects, 
concrete produc ts manufacturers, 
1% ; nent mfrs., 11 libraries and 
hools, 8%; others, 16%. Rates 
imes 1 Page Page % Page 
l $155.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
oF 140.00 75.00 45.00 
9 120.00 65.00 36.00 
necrete Constructor Section—A section 


f the re eguls ir edition of Concrete that is 
given additional controlled circulation of 
£3800 copies monthly, rotated among 
16,839 concrete contractors, concrete 
products manufacturers and ready-mixed 


ncrete operators Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
l $210.00 $113.00 $ 67.00 
§ 185.00 97.00 57.00 
12 165.00 90.00 50.00 


Construction. 
See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 





The Construction Digest. 

see | }INEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Construction Methods, 

see ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Daily Pacific Builder, 465 10th St., San 


francisco, Cal. Published by Stark-Rath 
‘Tinting & Pub. Co. Est. 1890 Sub- 
Mipti $30 Type page, 14 7/16x21. 


lished mornings except Sat., Sun. and 


holidays Forms close 3 p. m. ‘preceding 
iy. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Iblis} s Statement), 3,300. Rates—1 

neh, $1 0 inches, 80c; 1,000 inches, 70c 
‘or rates on request. 


veage Reports, 119 W. 40th St., New York, 
sued by the Construction News 


vision F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est 
4 A iily news service reporting to 
{scribing sales organizations the names 
nd addresses of owners, architects, en- 
> ers ntractors, engaged in new 
lilding d engineering plans and proj- 
pone Gls odge Postwar Reports on con 
- Actior hic * is expected to go ahead 
rt ir ach job reported in pro- 
Ss iges on 6°x3%” individual 
8 a sued according to subscrib- 
S Spe ition of classes and stages. 
irg ased on territory covered.) 
ortir rganization covers 37 states 
i" ky Mountains. Used to direct 
~me€ prospects, to time mailing 
S ~ ivertising and for home or 
een 


rh control of field selling 35 
b iT ding cities. 

. nal data see pages 94- 

E Pe ee ee ; 
“omomis', The, 12 E. Grand Ave., - Chi- 
‘80. Pu! lished by Economist Publish- 


Pe Co t. 1888. Subscription, $5.00. 
~ S1z¢ 0x13%. Type page, 8%x12. 
“shed S.turday. Forms close Wednes- 


discounts, 15-0 Circula- 


tion (Publisher's Statement), 5,408. 
Rates—Open, $0.25 per agate line; 13 
times, $0.18 per agate line; 52 times, $0.14 
per agate line. 

Engineering News-Record. 

(eee BNG:NEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Engineering News-Record Construction 
Daily, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Issued by Business News Department, 
Engineering News-Record, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1923. A daily 
civil engineering construction news serv- 
ice by first class or air mail to sub- 
scribing sales organizations, engineers 
and contractors. Reports engineers, ar- 
chitects and owners on proposed work, 
and bids asked; owners and contrac- 
tors on low bids and contracts awarded 
for engineering construction $25,000- 
and-over in value, industrial buildings 
$40,000-and-over and commercial and 
public buildings and housing of $150,000- 
and-over throughout the United States 
and Canada. All reports classified in 





4 stages—proposed work (including 
post-war projects), bids asked, low 
bids, contracts awarded. Nine classes of 


work reported—waterworks, sewerage, 
bridges, earthwork and waterways, high- 
ways, unclassified, industrial, commer- 


cial and public buildings. Bids asked 
arranged by date of bids, all other re- 
ports arranged in geographical order. 
Printed in 5 columns on one side of green 
sheets. Rates—$10 per month, $1 added 
for air mail delivery. 

For additional data see pages 6-7. 
Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New ‘York. “Pub- 
lished by Flooring Pub. Co. Est. 1931. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Publisher’s Statement), 5,015 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ei age 
l $125.00 $ 75.00 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 37.00 
12 100.00 55.00 32.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10% 
Glass Digest. 
(See CERAMICS, GLass.) 


Home Owner's Catalogs, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York, 18, N. Y. Published by F. W 
Dodge Corporation in 26 editions. Two 
volumes for each of 13 markets. Volume 
A to home owners able to spend $4,000 to 
$6,000 for construction, exclusive of 
land, on homes for their own occu- 
pancy when war and priorities permit. 
Volume B to those able to spend $6,000 
or more when war and priorities permit 
Est. 1934. Distribution free (controlled) 
in 37 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Editions bound at frequent inter- 
vals in order to include new catalogs. 
Page size of catalogs, 8%”x1l”. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Estimated distribution 
for next 12 months. Volume A, 12,000; 
Volume B, 8,000—will fluctuate according 
to building activity. Rate and informa- 
tion sheet supplied on request. Space 
in A and B editions sold singly or in 
combination in editions distributed from 
Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and St. Louis. 

For additional data see pages 94-95 


National Real Estate Journal, 141 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Published by 
French-Stamats Co. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 


Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
7x10 Published 15th of each month. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


tion, $4 


7.971 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $215.00 dios 00 $ 70.00 
6 195.00 110.00 60.00 
13 175.00 95.00 50.00 
Stand: ard color, $50; bleed, 10% of space 


and color. 

The Plasterer and Cement Finisher, 250 
Bible House, New York. Est. 1904. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th of preced- 
ing month. Agency discounts, 10-0, Cir- 


culation (Publisher’s Statement), 45,611. 
Rates— 
1 Page % Page % Page 
Flat $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 
Bleed, 25%. 
Pit and Quarry. 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS 


INDUSTRIES, ) 





Pit and Quarry Handbook. 


(See CEMENT AND QuaRRY PrROpuUcTs IN- 
DUSTRIES. ) 
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Practical Bullder, 59 E. 
Chicago. Published by Industrial Pubs., 
inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 114%x15%. Type page, 10%x15. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Sworn), 51,786; average controlled, 16,- 
094; (gross), 70,048, Building contractors, 
87%; building material dealers, 6%; 


Van Buren S8t., 


others, 7%. Rates 
Times 1 Page 4/9 Page % Page 
1 $985.00 $600.00 $175.00 
6 915.00 525.00 140.00 
12 885.00 500.00 130.00 


Standard color, red, $100; blue print blue, 
flat, $175; other colors, $5 per 1,000; 
bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 97. 
Prefabricated Homes, 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York. Published by Illumination 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1943. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 7,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 75.00 40.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $20. 





Real Estate and Building Management 
Digest, 12 E. 42nd St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Harry D. Phillips. Est. 1935. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $140.00 $ 85.00 
6 160.00 100.00 70.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Color, $50. 





Real Estate News, 31 Union Square West, 
New York. Published by and official or- 
gan of Greater New York Taxpayer's 
Ass'n, Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 713/16x1013/16. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 


6,130; gross. 7,180. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 98.00 $ 60.00 
3 150.00 84.00 50.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Color rates on _Frequest. 


Real Estate Record and ‘Builders’ Guide, 
119 W. 40th St., New York. Published 
by F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1868. Sub- 
scription, $15. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Sat. preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 929. Property manage- 
ment companies, bldg. owners and megrs., 
banks and ins. companies, 93% archi- 
tects, engineers, builders, 1%; mfrs., 1%; 


misc., 5¢ Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 
24 65.00 35.00 20.00 
52 60.00 32.50 17.50 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. 


Rocky Mountain Contractor. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 





Skyscraper ‘Management, 134 Ss. ‘La ‘Salle 
Chicago. Published by Nat’l Assn. of 
Bullding Owners & Managers. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 3,509. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
6 135.00 81.00 54.00 
12 120.00 67.50 48.00 
Color rates on request. 


Small Homes Guide, formerly Small 
Homes Year Book, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York. Published by National Home- 
builders Bureau, Inc. Est. 1937. 25¢ per 
issue. Type page, 8 5/16x11%. Published 
Oct. 15, Apr. 15. Forms close Sept. 15, 
Mar. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion (Publisher’s Statement), 300,000, 

tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $1,633.00 $833. 00 $433.00 
2 1,316.00 666.00 366.00 


Standard color, $133: bleed, 20% 


Small Homes Specifiers’ Sus- 


pended for duration. 


Annual, 


Southwest Builder and Contractor. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 





Sweet's File f for Builders, 119 W. 40th 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. Compiled and 
distributed by Sweet's Catalog Service, 
division of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 
1942. A bound file of manufacturers’ 
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catalogs, used as a source of buying in- inch, $1.40; 125 inches, $1.26; 250 inches, discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publi her’s 
formation by builders of houses and oth- $1.12 Statement), 1,013. Rates— 

er buildings of light construction. Distri- - - Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
bution of 1943 file suspended because of , 1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 

war restrictions on privately owned (CAB 6 50.00 29.00 6.00 

house construction Distribution first . _ 12 45.00 27.00 00 
postwar file to be 15,000. Standard sizes Building in Canada, 177 Jarvis St., ToO- standard color, $20; bleed, 10% “2 — 


for catalogs in Sweet's Files are multi- Tonto. Published by Walkers’ — : amen 
les of four pages. Typography and color lishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1920. Subscript on, : aie : iain a 
ceinting as Seale d. Trim akan size, 8 “%x $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x10. BUILDING MAT ERIALS AND SUPPLIES Th 


ll in Charges include catalog design, Nat'l edition published quarterly, March. aa sentl 


or such assistance as .may be desired, Forms close 20th preceding month. Dp med 
printing, filing and distribution No Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., ) Zoo 




















. 442 5 26: ‘ 7 Ss . . < P 
yy ey Se emma Ma Rie A) 
including one extra color on first and Times 1 Page % Page % Page ——— aoa? were ree gh 105 = W. it 
last pages, complete service « harges are 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 AC —_ — Lic se - u plishe d b Sim- the i 
as follows: 4-page catalog, $855; 8-pag 4 90.00 54.00 29.00 Subaevietion. 43 Se ton 
’ ¥ . ‘ lf< © x On. > or . : . je be, x Ly, ( 
¢ ata og AL sod 2 peg —— LT od Standard color (red), $25; bleed, 10 ”. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 1 an oe 
$2,880: i-page catalog, $3,375; 28-page Building in Canada—Small Homes Edi- -“ — Agency discount 15-2 ate 
catalog, $3,870 2-page catalog, $4,365 tion, 177 Jarvis St., Toronto, Ont., Can- - L.A.  stateme nt on request. Circula- syst 
Charges for other specifications on re ada. Published by Walker’s Pub. Co. 0: ae _ a cee and building @ ond 
quest. Note: combination charges for Ltd. Est. 1938. Trim size, 9x12. Type —- a cc piggel ae Mee A ers, © When # b 
catalogs distributed also in other Sweet's size, 7%x10. Published May. Forms Ot 1 editions are used, rate eat ed or i€ 
Files and for two or more catalogs in close April 15th. Agency discount, 15-2. each section is de termined by to space pera 
any number of files. (See Building, En Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), used — both “eo within vant, & Se f th 
gineering Constructior Power Plants, 1000. Rates—l1 page, $125; % page, $75; 12 pages, used in eat h se tion ea ns the I the 
Product Design, Manufacturing Indus- % page, $41. 24-page rate in each section. Rate r go 
tries and Chemical Process Industries Standard color (red), $25; bleed rate, Times 1 Page 2 Page 4s 
sections of Market Data Book.) Branch 10%. 1 $225.00 $115.00 $ ion, 
offices in Boston. Buffalo, Chicago, Cin ~ - ——_—— —_——>—_—— 3 210 00 107.50 Some 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles 13 t+ + 150.00 rect 
» lace rhi » sbure and S ouis ) é io JU. iif 
= ~~ a “J ty oy rgh ih .. il CCAB Standard color, $40 Bleed, $25 wn 
“ - Business Management, 8 Colborne St., To- For additional data see page 92 panies 
Texas Contractor. ronto, Ont. Published by Jardine & —— : —— —— anles 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION, ) Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. American Lumberman, tain 
= Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. (See LUMBER. ) branc] 
Thomas’ Register. Published 20th. Forms close 13th. Agen- ré 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec. 31, Nea 
: - - = . " 1942, net | (gross), 5,082. Industrial one KABC) a 
United Roofer, 168 E. 89th St., New York commercial concerns, 72%; public utility mie e = . : ind § 
Published by United Roofing Contractors and mining companies, 8%  anancial in- Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren nanuf 
Assoc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $2. Trim stitutions, 13%; others, 7%. Rates— St., Chicago. Published by Industria 7 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Times 1 Page % Page % Page Publications, Inc. Est. 1917. Subscrip- esult 
12th. Forms close 6th Agency dis- l $66.00 $38.00 $21.00 tion, $3. Trim size, 84%4x11%. Type utput 
counts, 15-2 N.I.A.A. report on request 6 57.00 32.00 18.00 page, 7x10. Published last Tuesday of re 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 12 50.00 27.00 15.00 preceding month. F orms close Monday he fa 
, 61° Rates Standard color, $25; bleed, 20%. preceding. Agency discounts, _15-( roods 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page - - —_— N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 tion, R 2,461; (gross), _ 14,675. Dealers are on 
4 95.00 60.00 40.00 p( f \B in building supplie s, 97%: others, 3% that t 
12 85.00 50.00 35.00 Rates— = ie . the 
Color rate 1%: bleed, 10% Daily Commercial News and Building Times 1 Page % Page M% Page nan e' 
a _—— — - Record, 65 Pearl St., Toronto, Ont. Est. 1 $260.00 $155.00 $ 95.00 meetin 
1927. Official publication of the Canadian 6 225.00 135.00 81.00 try j 
KABC) Construction Ass'n. Subscription, $20. ,12 190.00 as 115.00 ., Oeil fy in 
Type page, 15x20%. Published daily ex- % Page, 1 time, $230; 6 times, $197.50; 12 Bed tha 
Western Bullder, 407 &. ii:chigan St., cept Saturday and Sunday. Forms close times, $168; % page, 1 time, $143.75;6 By 
- times, $125; 12 times, $107. nan a 


Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Western noon day preceding. Agency discounts, 


Builder Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, 15-2. Circulation, Oct., 1942, (gross), Color, standard red, $50; other colors last pre 


$100; add’l pages, same color, 10% extra 





$6. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 3,323. Architects, 15%; contractors, 61%; to rem: 
7%x10\% Published Thursday Forms manufacturers, jobbers and dealers, 20%; bleed, 10% extra. —_ 
close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. others 4 Rates—l1 inch, $1.75; 250 For additional data see page 9° The 
Circulation 1.255: (cross), 1,590. Con- inches, $1.26; 1,000 inches, $1, to be yage@ OCR" ae ai a 
tractors, 43%; construction supply mfrs within a year Building Supply News Annual Catalog argest 
ind dealers, 34%; machinery and equip- : - —_—————— and Directory Issue. Published as the §monly |} 
ment mfrs., 8%; others, 15%. Rates MacLean Building Catalogue, 345 Ade- January, 1944, issue of Building Supply Th a 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page laide St., West, Toronto, Ont. Published News. Distribution, 18.000. General ad- ‘2° Wo 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.00 $ 18.00 by MacLean Bldg. Reports, Ltd. Est. vertising per insertion—The following #Unguisl 
12 50.00 27.00 15.00 1924. Free. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type rates apply only to the Annual Catalog social 
26 42.50 24.50 13.00 page, 74%x10%. Published March, Onta- and Directory Issue and not in com @. . 
52 36.00 19.00 10.00 rio edition; April, Quebec edition. Forms bination with space used in other issues #40me 
Color rate, $25 close 15th preceding. Agency discount, during the year. To earn the 18 page B3o99 
- 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), rate it is required that all 18 pages |! ar su 
CANADA Ontario edition, 5,000; Quebec edition, published in one or more annual issues hited | 
- - —— 1.500. Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $55; Rates—12 pages, $190 per page; 18 pages, Bisel] fil; 
British Columbia Journal of Commerce \% page, $33. $175 per page; 24 pages, $150 per page 
and Bullding Record, 618 Homer S8t., Standard color, $25; bleed, 15%. 30 pages, $140 per page; 36 pages, $130 About | 
Vancouver, B. C Official paper B. C. = — —— per page; 48 pages, $120 per page. Add! hairs 
Architectural Institute and Vancouver Quebee Contractor, University Tower, pages, per page, $100. 3 | W 
General Contractors Assn. Est. 1911. Montreal, Que. Published in French by Write for term rates on multiple space “8 100Se 
Subscription, $12 Type page, 10%x14%. Holliday Pubs. Est. 1926. Subscription, catalogs. Space reservation closing date lerlals, 
Published Saturday. Forms close Wednes $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. December 1, 1943. Last copy date De @,. li 
day Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l Published 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency cember 10, 1943 uppiies 
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Business Equipment and Supplies 





a 


The office equipment industry is es- 
sential to every type of business. In 
od times and bad, large quantities 
if its products are consumed. Because 
f the wide application of its wares 


‘he industry is not subject to fluctua- 
jon as wide as those of many other 
nes. Without modern office machines, 
wstems, furniture, filing equipment 
sand supplies, big business, including 


the business of government, could not 
perate. Between 80 and 90 per cent 
f the 1943 output went to government 
r government contractors. Distribu- 
jon, generally, is through dealers. 
Some lines, mostly mechanical, are sold 
lirect to user by the manufacturers’ 
wn sales organizations. Some com- 
panies with dealer policies reserve cer- 























Los Angeles, Chicago, and a few other 
centers are to be found dealers in of- 
fice furniture who sell no stationery 
other than filing supplies and desk ac- 


cessories. Five hundred would cover 
this group. 
There are brokers operating in a 


small way, selling largely from cata- 
logs, and office machine men working 
from their homes, who are not included 
in the figures given above. 

Contact usually is direct from manu- 
facturer to dealer. There are a few 
important wholesalers, but a sales pro- 
gram through dealers must include 
manufacturer’s cultivation of the larger 
distributors through his own salesmen. 
Some lines, such as writing materials, 
for example, which serve both the com- 


per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures of $823,000 for plant 
and equipment, of which $577,000 was 
for new machinery and operating equip- 
ment. 

About. one-third, or 35.8 per cent of 
the office furniture produced in 1939 
was sold direct to retailers and 24.5 
per cent to wholesalers and jobbers. 
Sales from producers to industrial, com- 
mercial and other users amounted to 
16.6 per cent. One-fifth was sold 
through sales organizations owned and 
operated by the manufacturers, 16.6 
per cent through their own wholesale 
branches and 2.9 per cent through their 
own retail outlets. 

The value of office and store ma- 
chines produced in 1939 was $150,- 
170,000. There were 123 manufactur- 
ers. This industry, selling largely di- 
rect to the user, embraces establish- 
ments primarily engaged in manufac- 
ture of office and store machines, in- 
cluding those for adding, calculating, 
bookkeeping, billing and computing; 
typewriters, cash registers, counting 
and change-making machines; card 
punching, sorting and tabulating equip- 
ment; autographic registers, duplicat- 
ing machines; addressing and mailing 
machines and postal meters; and check- 
writing, signing and similar machines. 

Eighty-four establishments with 97 
per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment of $4,452,000, of which $3,943,000 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment. 


Associations 

Carbon Paper & Ink Ribbon Assn., 
17 John St., New York. 

Greeting Card Publishers, Inc., 369 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


National Stationers Assn., Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
National Office Machine Dealers 


Assn., 700 N. Quincy St., Topeka, Kan. 

Office Equipment Mfrs. Institute, 100 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

Steel Office Furniture Institute, 
Chester-Ninth Bldg., Cleveland. 

Wholesale Stationers Assn. of U. S., 
250 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Wood Office Furniture Institute, 
American Security Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


tain large cities for direct retail mercial and social stationery trade, are 
ranches. sold direct to leading commercial sta- 

Nearly all lines of office equipment loners by the manufacturer and al- 

ind supply are under limitation of ™ost exclusively through jobbers to the 
surey gj manufacturer or sale or both, with the local neighborhood stores which ac- 
crip. @result that the major portion of the count for so many of the other group. 
Type Boutput is sold on priorities. Despite Production figures on some products 
ay of . : g : — : ers — 
waay the fact that some regular industry handled by stationery and office ae 
sy goods are off the market and others ply dealers bese = follows for 1939: 
ol are on restricted quota, demand is such Writing ink, $2,951 000; mucilage, paste, 

3 that the dealers’ sales total greater @"d other adhesives, except glue and 
Page Bthanever. At a series of nine regional rubber cement, $4,169,000 ; hend 
z meetings covering all parts of the coun- stamps, stencils and brands, $10,812,- 
e+ try in 1943 dealers everywhere report- 000; safes and vaults, $6,084,000 ; -_ 
50; 12 Bed that current volume was greater bon paper and inked ribbons, $20,777,- 
“9; ° Tthan a year ago and better than in the 000; pencils (except mechanical) and 
oan ast pre-war year. Demand is expected CT4Y0ONS, $15,860,000; —- mechanical 
- to remain lively after the war is won. rn +. a a  ppmeaigpoee , 

rial? out two-fifths, : 

The distributors constituting the . ee 
argest group in the industry are com Che pens, MECARION PURSES ENE pen 
atalog : ~o ile ~ points were sold directly tailers 
s the Bmonly known as commercial stationers. Pt : ° ctly to retailers, 
apely Tie aren ¢ eye while one-fifth, 20.6 per cent, went to 
upp Bihe word “commercial” is used to dis- . 

il ad- Be ~ wholesalers and jobbers. About one- 

owing @unguish them from the more numerous -.. 

atalog Mere: ae Saget ain sixth, 16.5 per cent, was sold through 

atae’ Bsocial stationers who sell mostly for , os 

com- - _ wholesale selling organizations oper- 

issues B°0Me consumption. Approximately 

page 193900 « “eae “ated by manufacturers. One-tenth, 9.7 

pas, gevd such dealers are operating in the » went ae ce 

issues. United States. More than 90 per cent seit ag Josie So eae = 

pages ‘ell filing equipment and _ supplies. Th eengpneemenag- se « oom per cent. 

sisi About half of them sell desks and bare were 155 manufacturers of of- 

Add! Bchairs. All sell such stationery lines fice furniture in 1939, the value of their 

space ws loose leaf, blank books, writing ma- products being woe, OSES. These - 

g date [terials, desk accessories, typewriter tablishments had 1,622 salaried em- 

__ supplies and various other every-day ployes and 11,776 wage earners. Wood 
requirements. Two thousand or more furniture accounted for $16,754,000, 
‘ationers handle at least one office metal, $31,580,000. Chairs were worth 
machine line, many handling several. $11,450,000 ; desks and tables, $10,968,- 
Among the machines sold to greater 000; filing cabinets and cases, $20,617,- 
ot lesser extent by commercial sta- 000; other, $5,299,000. F 
timers are typewriters, duplicators, Ninety-five establishments with 90 
adding ichines, calculators, auto- 

eraphic gisters, check protectors, 

‘aplers, scales, copyholders and dic- 

an Pp} 

sung machines, 

Office machine dealers not included in 

“€ commercial stationery classification KABL) @ 

ita abc > Ie0 , ¢ 

. l ab 1,800. Practically all of American Business, combined with Sys- 

rr sel] ypewriters. Likewise most 5 a = er aA yg ee > eee, 

the 1 i ° "*u sne y artne u cations, nc. 
hi — | duplicators, adding ma- Est. 1930. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
= and caleulators. Other machines Pe. fe > Type page, = pimee 
old are ted ¢ = a" st. Forms close 20th. gency discounts, 
we ed in the preceding para- 45-9 N. I A. A. statement on request. 
pa, Circulation, 13,818; (gross), 17,158. Presi- 

Exce t Pan dents and owners, 23%; vice-presidents, 

* Pp a few large cities most 9%; secretaries and treasurers, 17%; 

ce fur? ire is sold by commercial general managers, etc., 22%; sales and 

tat} F . advertising managers, 10%; others, 19%. 

lationers However, in New York, Rates— P : 

, T 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $190.00 $120.00 
12 275.00 165.00 110.00 

Standard color, $75; bleed, $45. 
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Varick St., New York. 
American News Co. Est. 1919. For news- 
dealers and book sellers. Controlled, 
Type page, 6 5/6x10. Published quarter- 
ly, Jan. Forms close 5th preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 86,500. Flat 
rates—1 page, $200; % page, $100; % 
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Book Review Digest, 950 University Ave. Statement), paid, 7,321; (gross), 8,068. page, $80; 12 pages, $65; 24 pages, $57.5 
New York City. Published by H. W. Wil- tates— rear section only—%% page, $45; D 
son Co Est. 1905 Trim size, 6%x10. Times 1 Page % Page % Page $27.50. 
Ty an m4 1 > xy . 1 $120.00 $ 64.00 $ 34.00 Color rates on request; bleed, $4 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published 15th 6 104.00 56.00 30.00 - ——— 
Forms close 15th preceding. oS 12 96.00 52.00 28.00 Southern Seattenes ond Office Outhitte 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's Color rate, $37.50; bleed page, 20%. 75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga Pyp. 
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only. Rates on application — Est. 1930. Subscription, $1.50. Trim sige 
- TCA 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th The 
Cumulative Book Index, 950 University — Forms close 30th. Agency discounts | 
Ave. New York. fublished by H. W. omece Equipment Digest, 260 Fifth Ave. 15-2. Rates— nce 
Wilson Co Est. 1898 For bookselle rS New York Published by Andrew Geyer, Times 1 Page * Page . Pagemue li 
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culation (Publisher's Statement), 6,116 discount, 15-2 Cireulation, Dee., 1942, o . color, $25: bleed, $5. = 
Rates (covers only space sold)—on ap- 3.617; (gross), 4,000. Rates be 7 mA ass 
plication. Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page Thomas’ Register of American Many advert 
: l $115.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 facturers. ent Vv 
6 97.00 55.00 30.00 (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) aa 
KABC) 12 90.00 50.00 28.00 —— — — H Refé 
. - . , Color rate (red), $25; bleed rate, 15%. Who Makes It and w here, 260 5th Ave 
Geyer'’s Topies, 260 Fifth Ave., New York ion sae = ~_ —— New York. Published by Andrew Geyer ther : 


Published by Andrew Goyer lnc, Six Pacifle Stationer and Office Outfitter, 109 Inc. Free with “Geyer's Topics.” Nofilink b 
PP fee ere. eee Published 25th Stevenson St., San Francisco. Published sold separately. Trim size, 8% x11%. Type after b 
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preceding Forms close 15th Agency : $1. Tr sise 81 111 Type close Nov. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2iiyt. in 
discounts 15-2 Circulation, 4,080; ph pee tr 10 Publishe rn “ _ Circulation (Publisher's Statement) ’ 
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ufacturers and salesmen, 21%; others, 7 ‘y ; ; ay $ Page $ Ae Wilson L tbrary Bulletin, 950 University li 
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—— ace rtising in Office Equipment 12 10:00 22 00 12.00 Wilson Co. Est 914. Rp or tpn $1 buyer’s 
igest tates ‘o] P oF , 4 Type page, 6%x10 *-ublished monthly 
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“Business Reference Publications 


itfitter 

Pub. 

ib. C 
t isth There is now some form of refer- to conserve time and effort for both 
countsAgce publication in practically all of buyer and seller. It consists of one or 
. Pagemtne larger and more clearly defined more bound volumes in which manufac- 
22.00 Bparkets. Most of these are issued an- turers buy space at page rates for cata- 
20-00 Boally. In the industrial, trade, and log data on their products. The most 
lsss fields, the volume of reference recent development in this field is the 
,ivertising has gained rapidly in re- inclusion of complete manufacturers’ 
catalogs in these volumes, thus reliev- 
ing the buyer of the trouble and ex- 
pense of filing manufacturers’ catalogs 
which usually come in a wide variety of 
styles and sizes and are easily mis- 

placed. 

The cyclopedia is usually a cloth 
%, Sl ieee are four menerel classes of ret- bound volume of technical information 
asere dia ae ~~ essential to an industry. In the railroad 
vena » Ree gperernt —— ae field these are published at three-year 
HH weemsolidated catalog, cyclopedia and intervals and show details of construc- 


Manu 
ent years. 
— } Reference advettising differs from 
h Ave wor advertising in that it forms the 
Noflink between the buyer and the seller 
TyPeBistter he becomes interested in the prod- 
, 15-2fit, indicates where the product can be 
ment) @oueht, how to specify, etc. 


por 8 » gh guide. : tion and application and maintenance 
is clos The trade directory usually lists the of all kinds of mechanical equipment. 
gro stablishments of the industry, with The buyer’s guide is a list of sources 

Rata on operations, capitalization, per- of supply for a given industry, listing 
A yeas panel, ete. all known manufacturers and supply 
27 The consolidated catalog is intended houses, usually cross-indexed. 


BUSINESS REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


Office 
y Ave 
y Mac. A Cc 
. a A. B. C. British Columbia Lumber Candy Buyer’s Directory........ 159 
Agencr i Trade Directory and Year Book. 281 Canadian Mining Manual ....... 331 
. . Aerosphere ete eee ee ee eee ees 71 Canadian Motorists’ Handbook... 55 
9g Aircraft Year Book............. ‘1 Canadian Oil World Directory... 377 
15.00 #Airport Construction and Opera- Canadian Radio Data Book...... 409 
i B tion Reference ............... 71 Car Builders’ Cyclopedia......... 417 
——fPmerican Annual of Photography 387 Catalog LP—Gas Appliances & 
American Aviation Directory .... 71 OE LROT EEO 250 
——fimerican Blue Book of Funeral Catalogo Azucarero ............. 216 
rome, Directors ........++++00+0. ++ 244 Catholic Buyers’ Guide.......... 425 
n, $2.50. Merican Drug gist Blue Price Ceramic Data Book ............. 131 
er: Book and Manufacturers’ Cata- Ceramic Trade Directory ........ 131 
8 teens eee eeeeee Steet eee eee 180 Chain Store Age Directory of 
. wre Medical Directory +++. 322 Manufacturers ............... 166 
; 18.00 m°merican School and University Chemical Engineering Catalog... 140 
15.0 2maki ‘ots ‘ ‘hi 5 
+t ne atalog ......... 424 Chicago Agent ..............0:- 168 
a M. E. Mechanical Catalog _.. Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide 54 
an Directory eee eee 303° Church Management Yearbook... 448 
Aviation Equipment Red Book.... 71 (Coal Mining Catalogs............ 150 
Commercial Bulletin Food Trade 
Rr 235 
B Composite Catalog for Cemeteries. 244 
bank Directory of Canada....... g1 Composite Catalog of Oil Field and 
etter Shipping Manual......... 241 Pipe Line Equipment peeeanceses 376 
lue Book of Shoe & Leather In- Concrete Industries Yearbook.... 126 
lustries .... 423 Connecticut Beverage Blue Book & 
Tove eT Te Te Te 428 


Official Price List............. 44 
116 Consolidated Grain Milling Catalog 254 
Corset and Underwear Review Di- 


uilding In Canada—Small Homes 


Ree 
ulding Supply News Annual 





Catalog and Directorv......... 116 rectory and Year Book........ 168 
usiness Paper Edition, The Mar- Crockery & Glass Buyers’ Market 

ket Dat ee ee ee 25 ee ee ere eee ee 246 
puyers’ Guide .................. 246 Custom House Guide............ 216 
lyer’s Guide and Implement Re- 

0 Ore 224 D 

Che $4 lebook Number of 

pwemicai Industries .......... 140 Dairy Industries Catalog........ 163 
pew Guide for Construction and Davison’s Directories ........ 246, 433 
en the Spanish-Reading Decorative Furnisher Directory and 

en 7 " settee eens veeeees 216 Buyers’ Guide ............ +++ 246 
i & al Business Guide for Diesel Engine Catalog (See Diesel 
Metal = r Conditioning, Sheet Progress) feels doa, cae te ih SU 178 
& ofing Industry...... 41 Directorio Pan-Americano ....... 216 
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Directory of Fabrics, Trimming 
Ge PE kecenenuas ceekena 
Directory of Forging, Stamping 
and Heat Treating Plants...... 
Directory of Iron and Steel Plants 
Directory of the Trailer Coach In- 
|) Cee reer rr re Cer 
Domestic Engineering Catalog Di- 
POSTURE sc cccccccvecccccccceces 
Drilling Equipment Directory.... 
Drug Topics Price Book......... 


E 


Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers.... 
Eastern Hospital Directory...... 
Editor and Publisher’s Directories 
Electrical Buyers’ Reference..... 
Enamel Trade Directory......... 
Engineering Catalogue .......... 
Engineers’ Power Plant Directory 

and Buyers Guide. .....cccsees 
Exporters’ Encyclopedia ......... 


POOR coc sawskekeeens ren saan 
Fashion Accessories Buyers’ Mar- 

ee SEE ass wash annte Ke wee awn 
Feed Bag Annual Red Book...... 
Food Industries Catalogs and Di- 


 s SPT T TCT TCLe Peer 

Fraser’s Directories ......... 168, 
G 

Gift and Art Shop Buyers’ Direc- 

 : errr rrr Teer re eT eee Te Te 


eee ee 
Gold Book Directory of the Men’s 
Apparel Reporter ............ 


H 


Hardware Age Catalog for Hard- 
er eee 
iat LATO TORE BOOM i nce cevcascn 
Heating and Ventilating Buyers’ 
ROI Ac cictncbacsaacacu’ 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Con- 
Gee TION oacccccunacass 
Highway, Street and Airport Man- 
Re ee ee 
Home Owners’ Catalogs......... 
Hospital Yer BOOK... ccccscee 
8 fg ee eee 
House Furnishing Review Direc- 
SE 000 44b.004080406404804 Ka 


Industrial Export Catalogs...... 
Industrial Marketing, Market Data 
Pe, OEE. a cack ckwawaxee< 
Infants’ & Children’s Review Buy- 
ers’ Market Guide and Direc- 
WOT cikccocsesccseciscencenes 
Interior Decorator’s Handbook... 
International Motion Picture Al- 
DRE ocucs taeakeerwnbanews 
International Year Book (See Edi- 
2 2, , Seer 


434 


356 
356 


54 
41 


376 
181 


166 
259 

25 
192 
131 
209 


401 
218 


363 
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254 


232 
360 


247 
429 


144 


256 
144 


41 


208 
115 
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265 
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J 


Jewelers’ Buyers’ Directory...... 
Journal of Am. Concrete Institute. 


K 


Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
the World 

Keystone Coal Buyers’ Manual, In- 


cluding Directory of Mines..... 
L 
Laundry Year Book (See Laundry 


Age) 
Leonard’s Guide 
Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper 

Pee Ns 6. okt nn cedesee 
Locomotive Cyclopedia .......... 
Luggage and Leather Goods Di- 

rectory and Year Book........ 


M 


MacQuown’s Buying Guide of Mine 
Supplies and Equipment....... 
MacQuown’s Coal Directory and 
Buyer’s Guide 
MacLean Building Catalogue..... 
MacRae’s Blue Book............. 
Manual of Sewage Disposal Equip- 
ment and Sewer Construction.. 
Manual of Water Works Equip- 
ment and Materials............ 
Manufacturing ‘Confectioner’s Blue 
Book 
Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Direc- 
tory 
Marine News Annual Directory 
Market Data Book — Consumer 
Markets Edition 
Meat Packers’ Guide, Annual..... 
Mechannual 
Metal and 
Catalogs 
Metal Finishing Buyers’ Directory 
Metal Industries Catalog 
Metal Statistics 
Midwest Power Plant Directory.. 
Millard’s Farm Equipment Direc- 


Non-Metallic Mining 


WOE cccccccccecsccccccceececes 
Mill Supplies—Buyers’ Reference 
PS tke tieiead Gu kakeneen 
Modern Brewery Age, 1944 Blue 
ere rt ere 


Municipal Index 
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National Directory of Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Industries....... 
National Paint Directory........ 


New York Men’s Wear Directory. 

New York Millinery Directory 

New York Women’s Wear Direc- 
tory 
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268 
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368 


386 
381 
144 
168 


Notion and Novelty Review Direc- 


tory and Year Book........... 167 
Oo 
Official Catholic Directory........ 406 
Official Container Directory and 
Package Advertiser ........... 378 
Official Statistics of Textile Cor- 
ae ee ree 434 
Official Motor Freight Guide..... 56 
Official Steamship & Airways 
DED: ckicbecs.aeSeaen ended 241 
CN EY oii caecemdekesa swe’ 218 
Oil & Gas Equipment Directory.. 377 
Overseas Buyers Guide for Auto- 
motive Distributors ........... 218 
P 
Packaging Catalom .....ccccccccs 378 
Pacific Motor Boat Handbook..... 314 
Paper and Pulp Mill Catalog.... 384 
TU CE ea ceuwivsacen sees 384 
Paper Sales Year Book ......... 384 
Petroleum Register ............. 377 
Pit and Quarry Hand Book...... 127 
Plant Production Directory...... 304 
iy 8S re 390 


Plating and Finishing Guide Book. 358 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials.. 417 
Post’s Paper Mill Directory...... 386 
Powers Road and Street Catalog 
i ee Ss cs cw heb ewsaaes 209 
Printing Year Book and Almanac. 404 
Producing Equipment Directory.. 377 
Pulp and Paper Manual, Canada. 386 
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Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance Cyclopedia ........ceee- 417 
Red Book Directory of Wine and 
Te Se ndaseenseead ida 45 
ky fo eee 224 
CHE 6 ccd nasaeuswene 377 
Refrigerating Data Book and Cat- 
a ae ee ee ee 418 
Refrigeration and Air Condition- 
eee re 42 
Religious Press Directory ....... 448 


Restaurant Buyer’s Directory.... 422 


Restaurateur & Hotelier Manual.. 422 
See ee i 65 66.060 040 000% 56 
Ss 
ee 54 

Security Dealers of North Amer- 
eee he ee ee 80 
Seed Trade Buyers’ Guide and Di- 
DE ctéssebevesdaveeeeenen 226 
DEO. BENE ccccsccecsecessces 314 
a ae ee 242 
Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual 429 
Small Homes Guide............. 115 
eS OO” eee 140 
Source of Supply Directory...... 386 
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rectory 

Standard Advertising Register. . 

Standard Directory and Buyers’ 
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Guide for the Hatchery anid 
Poultry Supply Trade....... 164 
Standard Rate and Data Service 25 
SY NNN en ivcnieccianer. 42 
Sugar Reference Book and Direc- 
Oe ee 237 
Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide. . 325 
Sweet’s Files: Arch., 114; Build- 
ing, 115; Chem. Proc., 140; Prod- 
uct Designers, 175; Eng., 209; 
Mech. Ind., 304; Power Plants.. 40] 
Swimming Pool Data and Refer- 
SE ee ee 363 
Syndicate Directory (See Editor 
8, lO eee ee 25 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser Cal- 
GE ao den 65060 ae Rn ee wen 167 
T 
Technology Review ............. 209 
Telephony’s Directory of the Tele- 
WOO ERGNNEED 6c dccvcescccen 194 
Textile World Yearbook and Cata- 
DP ne tare ache Amana aa 434 
po ere eee 
Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers ............304, 406 
Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and 
Kindred Trades Register....... 234 
Tractor Field Book.............. 22 
Travel America Guide and Hotel 
EN iccetsenaunaenecsiun a ee 
U 
Universal Photo Almanac........ 388 
Ww 
Walden’s A. B. C. Guide......... 386 
Water Works and Sewerage Con- 
vention and Reference Data Edi- 
Lac kw sdeheaue eee eeaeeen 369 
Welding Encyclopedia .......... 442 
West Coast Lumberman’s Statis- 
tical Review and Directory of 
The Western Timber Industries. 281 
Where to Buy in Los Angeles. ... 168 
Who Makes It and Where....... 118 
Who’s Who in the Butter, Cheese 
and Milk Industries........... 164 
Who’s Who in the Egg and Poul- 
Cr NID civcccdbseunanens 164 
Who’s Who in the Hatchery World 164 
Wine and Vines Yearbook of the 
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Wire and Wire Products Buyers’ 
Guide and Year Book of the 
Wire Association .........-.-- 360 
World Convention Dates......... 265 
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Wrigley’s Hotel Directory...... 265 
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Canada 


(See also Exports and Imports) 





Under the impetus of war, Canadian 
industries established new production 
records in 1942, this activity being 
communicated to business generally. 
Canadian Business gives the following 
figures: 

1942 % Gain 
$(000,000) over 1941 


National income ........ 7,151.0 18 
Field CrOPS ...sseeeeeces 1,181.1 73 
Bank debits ......+...4.. 44,350.0 13 
DepOSitS ....eeeeeseseces 3,604.0 20 
Money in circulation.... 676.3 38 
Construction contracts... 281.6 —28 
CarloadingS .....-seess. 3.4 6 
Fisher.es ( ae WOES csce 30.3 20 
Life insurance sales ... 549.0 28 
DE sextahoesnekeeoeee 664.2 1 
Salaries and wages..... 4,114.0 17 
BEPOTTS wc cccccccccccscss BOO Re 22 
BETES cccccccscccesnese 2,000. 33 


As in the United States, the Cana- 
dian Government felt it necessary to 
finance manufacturing plants for war 
purposes, the 1942 investment being 
$200 million. The government of Great 
Britain had invested an additional $600 
million at the end of the year. War 
production in 1942 was placed at $2,600 
million and 1943 production was ex- 
pected to reach $3,700 million. 

Despite heavy taxation, compulsory 
savings and other fiscal pressures, 
retail sales in Canada in 1942 were 
estimated at $3.5 billion, a new peak, 
38 per cent above the previous high 
year, 1939. In an effort to reduce re- 
tail expenditures, the government is- 
sued orders governing’ instalment 
sales. A minimum down payment of 
ne-third was required. The maximum 
period of credit was reduced to ten 
months for all products except farm 
machinery. 

In 1943, the first official estimate ever 
made of “disposable income” of Cana- 
dians was released by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The figure 
was $6,650 million, about $400 million 
wer 1942. At the same time, it 
warned, there would be $300 million 
less of consumer goods and services 
available, 

Both exports and imports reached the 
$2 billion figure in 1942. This was a 
net decline in Canadian’s position as 
the country usually has a favorable 
trade balance. Detailed figures for 
1942 were withheld for military 
reasons 

In 1941, Canada exports amounted to 
$1,640,455,000, compared with imports 
of $1,448,792,000. The United States 
was the largest supplier in 1941, ac- 
counting for $1,004,392,000. The United 
States took $599,713,000 of Canadian 
produc in 1941, ranking second to 
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Great Britain as in the preceding year. 
Though Canada occupies an area of 
3,694,863 square miles, 22.2 per cent 
more than the United States, its 1941 
population was only 11,420,084, or 8.7 
percent of that of the United States in 
1940. This figure, however, repre- 
sented a gain of 10.1 per cent over the 
1931 Canadian census. It included 5,- 
826,022 males and 5,594,062 females, a 
ratio of 104 to 100. 
Population by provinces in 1941: 
% Gain 
1941 Over 1931 





Prince Edward Island... 93,919 6.7 
Nove BOOttm cccccccsceces 573, 11.8 
New Brunswick ........ 453,377 11.1 
COD os ceed catdieescden 3,319,640 15.5 
| eee eres © 9.5 
DEE, ncescsenenncess 722,447 3.2 
SaskatcheWAn ..cccccces 887,747 3.7* 
BE. «san e0svknesesened 788,393 7.8 
British Columbia ....... 809,203 16.6 
WUD bs ccevescccovesscess 4,687 10.8 
NM. We ZOOTMOTT ceccccss 10,849 11.6 


*Loss 


Final 1941 census figures for cities 
over 50,000: 
% Gain 
1941 Over 1931 
7.8 


rer err 882,398 7 
EY dincdeeeenteneneue 656,930 4.1 
WHE + dacecccesncncen 271,597 10.1 
J. erry 217,994 0.4* 
DD tensebndneeeenss 163,768 5.3 
DE se¢seceneveesaseee 147,002 12.6 
SL k¢eucecsseedeenues 149,881 18.1 
SE ccceaceseuctioendes 87,264 4.2 
DE <cccendeaddeun’ 92,404 16.7 
REE 606 600b00600450605 77,043 8.3 
MUR scéccececcesensend 103,961 64.7 
WE oreend che scan denen 65,927 8.5 
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le eens 69,326 17.0 
DP xshecnnbaatonawcen 56,520 6.2 
ES GUE cecwnnceuceexe 50,084 5.4 





* Loss. 


The value of agricultural capital in 
1940 was $4,481,715,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Land and buildings, $3,321,328,- 
000; implements and machinery, $462,- 
120,000; livestock, $698,267,000. Field 
crops accounted for $651,228,000 of 
1940 agricultural production worth $1,- 
235,714,000. Chief of these was 287,- 
620,000 bushels of wheat and 106,771,- 
000 bushels of oats. 

Lumber production in 1940 was 
valued at $298,035,000, of which $158,- 
230,000 was net. The country is noted 
for its newsprint production, valued in 
1940 at $158,447,000, or 70 per cent of 
all Canadian paper output. 

Mineral production in 1940 was 
valued at $529,825,000, of which one- 
half came from Ontario. Canada leads 
the world in nickel production. It is 
also increasing its output of copper 
and zinc, war metals. 

Manufacturing was conducted in 
1939 by 24,805 establishments. They 
had 658,114 employes, with salaries 
and wages of $737,811,000. The cost 
of materials was $1,836,159,000; net 
value of products, $1,531,052,000; gross 
value, $3,474,784,000. Montreal and 
Toronto are leading industrial centers, 
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A FILING CABINET 
OF INFORMATION 


ABOUT THE 
ROCK PRODUCTS 


MARKET 
ee A 


Producers Expect to Spend 
$100,000,000 
in First 


Post-War Year 











“A $100,000,000 Rock Products Mar- 
ket . . . ” presents, in 12 indexed 
informative pages the tabulation and 
analyses of a recent report of Rock 
Products producers. Purpose was to 
determine the degree of need for 
new equipment immediately after 
the war, and to determine dollar 
volume to be spent for new equip- 
ment. Result is an effective guide 
for manufacturers in post-war plan- 
ning. If you don't have a copy, write 
for one. Sent free upon request. 
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What information about the Rock Products Industry do you mat 
need? Are you interested in the Sand and Gravel, Crushed _ Aces 
Stone, Lime, Cement, Gypsum, Ready-Mix, Concrete Products, Handt 
or Industrial Minerals Industries? caged 
hese 

4 Do you want to know how many plants there are? Where they the U 

are located? What and how much they produce? What they anad. 

buy? Value of their products? lassif; 
n 

HAVE THE FACTS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! we. 
ROCK PRODUCTS file folder of complete information about ee 
the market and the publication makes all this valuable infor- Blast 

mation readily available. It is up-to-the-minute material, com- yes 
piled from field research and authoritative sources, indexed for Other 

quick reference. psun 


Gyps 


FOR PERMANENT USE—KEPT UP-TO-DATE Misceli 


“The Market and the Publication” was designed for permanent 




















use. As new market information is gathered and compiled, Net t 
indexed data sheets will be sent to keep your file up-to-date. Plant 
Information is indexed under these general headings: sheets 
a 
A g 
) 1. MARKET 4. ADVERTISING blants 
2. EDITORIAL 5. RATES AND MECHANICAL U 
3. CIRCULATION 6. ROCK PRODUCTS OPERATOR aban 
‘ “ os Arizona 
If you haven't yet received your copy of “The Market and the ltieane 
Publication,” send for it today! Sent free upon request. alifort 
0lorad 
Connex 
», Delawa 
, * Dist. of 
a g Florida 
) a Seorgii: 
} 3 Waho . 
j K Ny as linois 
: ¥ =. Indiana 


lowa . 
Kansa s 


. ‘e ’ a “ ‘ 4 Kentuc! 
| bai 
: aine 
} LA Mary)a: 
. b Massa: 


Michiga 
innes 
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Cement and Quarry Products Industries 


» also Coal; Oil, Petroleum: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 











The non-metallic minerals indus- 


ries, exclusive of those producing fuels Manufacturing in Non-Metallic Mineral Industries, 1939 


id clays which are discussed else- Cost of 












are fined =z 7S , 5 No. of Materials, Valveof H.P. of 

here, are defined as follows by Pit — a —— ay Re lg 

d Quarry: Est. Earners $(000) $(000) $(000) Movers 

(1) The production of crushed stone Cement .............seeseeeees 160 23,801 31,588 68,530 192,611 554,650 

: . d ] ] Gypsum products .........+4.5. 68 4,936 6,666 16,694 46,242 13,911 

(not “ comigevers remy ; — on ~ » Concrete products ..... veers 2,040 17,363 18,770 65,685 130,398 28.39% 

including industrial sand; as ae eae re 269 9,458 9,069 3,706 36,97 9,672 

ie! lag. and many pred non-metal BmePER WEEE onccccceccessoses 58 1,885 1,821 3,535 8,238 1,295 
mace Siag, an : y oA Wallboard and wall plaster 
lies, such as abrasives, asbestos, asphalt (except gypsum), building 

mek, barytes, basalt, bentonite, borax, —— and —_ compo- gst _— ~~ 35,754 — 






dalk, cyanite, diatomite, feldspar, Monuments, tombstones, cut 

fuller’s earth, fluorspar, graphite, kie- mae. Leeman rs eee 18,516 22,000 25,287 75,812 41,156 
giguhr, magnesite, marl, mica, phos- Bureau of the Census 
phate rock, pumice, riprap, rock salt, : = 
shale, slate, talc, travertine, etc. 

(2) The manufacture of Portland 
cement; lime; gypsum and gypsum py April, 1943, the U. S. Bureau of | In 1938—the latest year for which 
products, such as plaster and wall jabor Statistics gave the following data on raw materials were collected— 
board; artificial aggregate; mineral goures on employment and payrolls: the producers reported that approxi- 
wool; ready-mixed concrete; lime putty; (Cement, 4 and 41 per cent, respectively, mately 32,244,000 short tons of raw 
roofing granules; concrete — products above 1939; wallboard, plaster (ex- materials (exclusive of fuels and ex- 
blocks, bricks, joists, tiles, pipe, etc.) ; cept gypsum) and mineral wool, 42 plosives) entered into the manufac- 
ind sand-lime brick. and 126 per cent above 1939; lime, 3 ture of 105,357,000 barrels (19,807,116 
Many processes and much of the iq 79 per cent above 1939; gypsum, short tons) of Portland cement in the 
quipment employed in carrying them 4) per cent below 1939 in employment United States, an average of about 612 
ut are common to most divisions of 4n4 47 per cent above 1939 in payrolls. pounds to a barrel of finished cement 

















the non-metallic minerals industries. (376 pounds). 
This is particularly true of those Cement The totals were as follows: 26,193,000 
branches which are called “producing tons (revised figure) of limestone and 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 160 manufacturers of cement, 
with products valued at $192,611,000, a 
gain of 5.1 per cent over 1937. The 
gaged in producing or manufacturing Value added by manufacture increased 
these minerals and their products in 9-6 per cent to $124,082,000. The cost 
the United States in 1943 with 153 in Of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$68,530,000, a slight decline from 1937. 


as distinguished from “manufacturing” 
ndustries. 

According to the Pit and Quarry 
Handbook, there were 6,668 plants en- 


cement rock, 3,054,000 tons of clay and 
shale (including kaolin for the manu- 
facture of white cement), 428,000 tons 
of blast-furnace slag, 618,000 tons of 
marl, 93,000 tons of iron ore, 663,000 
tons of gypsum, and 1,195,000 tons of 
other materials, such as oystershells, 
sandstone, sand, cinders, fluorspar, dia- 
tomite, diatomaceous. shale, fuller’s 


anada. The United States plants are 
lassified by products as follows: 












U. S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL : i i 939 was 124,698,000 . 1: 

PLANTS BY PRODUCTS, 1943 vine igaue- ne Bae vee 125°057000 earth, bentonite, silica, quartz, ashes, 
iggregates si a ~ ger $184,255 oan This pyrite ore, and pyrite cinder. In ce- 
Crushed stone .... es ose os »O4s rreis y > 4 ° 
Sand and gravel... aaa .. 3,263 —s ge an Be mpeg sduc- ments like the puzzolan_portlands, 
Blast furnace slag......... pees m4 WSC ee Se Sw oS Se which require highly siliceous materials 
Portland ggg = ton, 8.1 per yoo - shipments, “_ hg in their manufacture, the use of a wider 
Other than Portland wesiigsakds> «ae oa in value, as compared wit variety of materials, such as diatomite, 
noun 7 . ££ = diatomaceous earth and shale, pumicite, 
Gyps m products ... ae a Portland cement accounted for 122,- and tufa, is reported. 
sa TELE eee ° = . ° . it 9 > in. 
liscellancous rn ah ‘* 9 499 259,000 barrels, or 98.0 per cent. Ship Of 160 cement producers in 1939, 157 
eady-mixed concrete ..... ...... 466 ments of Portland cement were 122,651,- reported power equipment. They used 
Net total (duplications eliminated). 6,668 900 barrels, or 98.1 per cent of the total, 307 prime movers with 555,000 hp. The 
) € € I ’ I 
hw making . wo or more products are valued at $180,893,000, or 98.2 per cent. number driving generators was 198 
inted separately in each group but are P. , ‘ : " 
educt« in calculating the net total Natural, pusatian and masonry cement with 529,000 hp. This total included 
A geographical distribution of the to the amount of 2,439,000 barrels com- 34 steam engines, 30,000 hp.; 133 steam 
lants shows the following figures: pleted 1939 production. Shipments were turbines, 476,000 hp.; 18 Diesel and 

U. S. NON-ME . IE 2,405,000 b 2s lued at $3,362,000 . ne ast: r : 
NON-METALLIC MINERAL 2,405, arrels, Valued Al 9v,002,UUU- —_ semi-Diesel engines, 17,000 hp.; 9 other 
edema © ANTS, BY STATES . The rank of the principal cement ., 0). Stated ni fe 
\laba te 2 - eae, z s : internal combustion engines, 3,800 hp.; 
~ -++++ 22 New Hampshire.. 19 producing states is: Pennsylvania, 4 hydroturbines and water wheels 
7 ne aw. New Jersey ..... “14 California, Michigan, Texas, New York, .; : sag Ry 7 ~ 
californ ...3879 New Mexico ..... 13 : : . 2,500 hp. Reserve power was repre- 
Colorad 53 New York .......393 Ohio, Iowa, Alabama, Missouri, Ten- ~’ hot toe SAM tollenn ers of 25.2 
banect it | 78 North Caroiina:::120 pessee. and Kansas . nted by 9 prime movers of 25,200 
awal . 24 North Dakota ... 4 Shai at ol : a . ). 
3 eres 625 Distribution of total shipments of - — f adie 
it Oregon ......., 82 Portland cement in 1939 was approxi- ...° 378 409 hp, steam turbines ne. 
17 Pennsylvania 5 640 mately as follows, according to the cuttitan Ge pA 000. The in ~ at 
331 Rhode Island .... 25 Portland Cement Association: ; ——— . oe 
oe — ‘ —- - = Per had 30,612 electric motors of. 1,335,000 
** 300 Ga. oa Classification cent Barrels hp. 
: : or “*"""i7g Paving (roads, streets, air- es Sens ——— . 
v2 88 Utah eer ri2 28g POR a aang TT ~ a” Gg thn Gk aenee ik al 
= 2... eee ) ’ dustries the raw material is subjecte 
..128 Virginia ...... ..185 bridges, railroads) ........ 30 36,796,000 to husnine 1 tary al ie “gn 
Tks Weehlvaton, “07 Conservation (reclamation, o burning in rotary or vertical kilns 
Reked 307 West Virginia ... 82 water supply, sewerage).. 18 22,077,000 jin the case of cement and lime or cal- 
%§ Wisconsin .......206 Housing and miscellaneous ining kettles i he cas ——_ 
--- 88 Wyoming ........ 19 are 22 26,983,000 cining kettles in the case of gypsum. 
221 sig ose EG, kona sceieviwcssusesens 10 12,265,000 Use of pulverized coal as fuel is in- 
"? 96 a ps NE inc cdadieauancas 100 122,651,000 creasing and this requires additional 
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pulverizing and drying equipment, some 
of which pulverizes and dries the coal 
and delivers it directly into the kiln. 
Burning conditions in the kiln are con- 
trolled by special types of instruments. 
Cement kilns are equipped with coolers 
to cool the “clinker,” which is the prod- 
uct of the burning process. 

In some plants the waste heat from 
the burning operations is used for 
steam generation or for drying coal and 
other materials. 

Dust collecting equipment costing 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
is in use in cement and other plants 
where dry crushing and grinding are 
done on a large scale. 

In response to war, the cement in- 
dustry produced 182,652,000 barrels 
and shipped 167,439,237 barrels in 1941 
—gains of 32.2 and 33.9 per cent, 
respectively, over 1939, and of 26 and 
28 per cent over 1940. The average 
factory price per barrel in bulk in 1941 
was $1.47, an increase of one per cent 
over 1940, About 82 per cent of mill 
shipments in 1941 were by rail; 14.8 
per cent by truck; 2.7 per cent by 
boat and 0.1 per cent by pipeline. Ship- 
ments of portland cement by bulk 
(loose cement) were 31 per cent; in 
paper bags, 39.6 per cent; in cloth bags, 
29.4 per cent. 

Production in 1941 was 66.3 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 51.2 per 
cent in 1940. 

Fuel used in 1941 included 6,831,825 
short tons of coal; 3,552,000 barrels of 
oil and 54,207,901,000 cubic feet of 
natural gas. In addition, two plants 
reported use of petroleum coke with 
other fuels. 


Aggregates 


The aggregates industry — crushed 
stone, sand and gravel and blast fur- 
nace slag—continued to improve dur- 
ing 1941. Although Portland cement is 
never used without some form of ag- 
gregate, there are numerous uses for 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, and slag 
which do not require cement. Examples 
are secondary highways, railroad bal- 
last, foundry work, etc. The Portland 
cement figures, however, may safely be 
taken as conservative guides to im- 
provements in the aggregates industry, 
according to Pit and Quarry. 

Total commercial output of crushed 
and broken stone in the United States 
in 1941 amounted to 181,161,000 short 
tons valued at $173,915,000, an in- 
crease of 19 per cent in quantity and 
26 per cent in value as compared with 
1940. 

Crushed or broken stone used for 
concrete aggregates and railroad bal- 
last constituted 67 per cent of the in- 
dustry in 1941—120,964,000 short tons 
valued at $114,522,000. Over 30 per 
cent of the concrete and road-making 
aggregates was produced by noncom- 
mercial operators (states, counties, 
municipalities, and other government 
agencies). 

Total production of sand and gravel 
in 1941, according to Pit and Quarry, 
was 288,715,000 short tons, valued at 
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Production of Some Non-Metallic. 
Minerals in 1940 


Short 
Tons Value 
(000) $(000) 
Re 132,864 193,465 
Sand and gravel.......... 235,548 105,806 
PN 6 6-6.6600606606600068 153,733 160,044 
Bromine (lbs.) .....+.+-- 59,266 11,773 
EEE eh ctocoesoeeneocceeuee 10,003 26,118 
DD cscesneeenecerceetens 4,887 33,956 
Phosphate rock ........- 4,003 12,335 
Potassium salts ......... 393 12,562 
2,559 40,900 


DUD cc ccccccccecencecse 





$147,207,000, a gain of 21 per cent in 
quantity and 33 per cent in value over 
1940. Commercial operations account- 
ed for 63 per cent of production and 
78 per cent of value. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that power equipment in use at the end 
of 1939 had a rated capacity of 643,026 
hp., 54 per cent driving stationary 
equipment such as washing and screen- 
ing equipment and generators. 

Power loading machines available 
for use included 1,090 power shovels, 
816 clamshells, 646 dragline excavators, 
614 sand pumps, 242 scraper loaders, 
and 379 loading machines of other 
types. Of the total of 3,787 loading 
machines of all types, 2,408 were driven 
by internal combustion engines; 789 
were electrically operated; 584 were 
steam-driven; 6 were operated by com- 
pressed air. 

Of the 1,736 power shovels and drag- 
line excavators, 1,628 had a dipper or 
bucket capacity of less than 3 cubic 
yards; 102 had a capacity of from 3 
to 5 cubic yards, and 6 a capacity of 
more than 5 cubic yards. 

Fuels consumed by the industry in- 
cluded 17,359,000 gallons of gasoline 
and kerosene, 330,000 barrels of fuel 
oil, and 279,000 short tons of bitu- 
minous coal. 


Concrete Products 


The concrete products industry made 
a sensational gain between 1937 and 
1939, increasing the value of its prod- 
ucts from $76,174,000 to $130,393,000, 
or 71.2 per cent, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The number of 
establishments gained 47.6 per cent to 
2,040; wage earners, 35.2 per cent to 
17,363; wages, 36.4 per cent to $18,800,- 
000; cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work 85.3 per cent to $65,685,000; and 
value added by manufacture, 58.9 per 
cent to $64,709,000. 
Leading products in 1939 were as fol- 
lows: 
Tons Value 


(Thousands) 
Building materials ........... $31,720 
Block and tile, except roofing 
GD 60b66sbsennedscacecusne 406 25,515 
Cn Pe: 6 vcan pecenedonaut 132 3,258 
ree 70 1,765 
Circular structures .......... 87 1,566 
Conduits and pipes ........... eos 23,2589 
CRINGE WENO coccccceesescse 712 8,861 
Dn GEN acacnncdoeseceensse 83 888 
Electric conduits .......... 5 98 
BOURNE DEO ccccccccccese 159 1,881 
Pt On. sssseessetendees 880 10,511 


50,569 

The 1937 figure for building mate- 
rials was $19,697,000; for conduits and 
pipes, $15,100,000; for premixed con- 
crete, $23,435,000. 


Premixed concrete, cu. yds.. 7,772 





Dimension Stone 


The value of monuments, tombstone 
cut stone and stone products produced 
in 1939 was $75,812,000, a decline g 
4.0 per cent from 1937. The number @ 
plants fell from 1,403 to 1,244. Produe 
tion was divided as follows: Buildin 
stone, $34,911,000, up 24.0 per cent; 
monumental stones, $32,806,000, down 
23.0 per cent; stones for ornamental 
and miscellaneous uses, $7,040,000, down 
14.6 per cent. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re. 
ported 231 manufacturers of paving 
blocks and paving mixtures with prod- 
ucts valued at $32,754,000, a gain of 
29.5 per cent over 1937. 


Effect of War 


That part of the rock products in- 
dustry pertaining to the recovery of 
raw materials from the earth is classi- 
fied by the WPB as “mining,” and all 
such operations above a minimum size 
have obtained mine serial numbers. 
This entitles the operators to any de- 
gree of priority necessary for repair 
and maintenance parts of machinery; 
and that is interpreted to mean whole 
new machines where necessary for con- 
tinued production. Up to the present 
time there has been no serious shortage 
of sufficient equipment in good condi- 
tion to provide all needed production; 
and production in 1942 set an all-time 
record. 

The manpower situation on the other 
hand is serious. The list of essential 
industries released in 1943 by the WMC 
excludes minerals mined exclusively for 
construction purposes, unless the con- 
struction project itself is essential to 
war purposes. There is practically 
no other kind of construction today. For 
such essential construction in_ the 
United States in 1943 the WPB esti- 
mated 108,000,000 bbls. of portland ce- 
ment will be required. Production of 
portland cement in 1942 was 180,000,- 
000 bbl. However, each week the esti- 
mates of required construction are in- 
creased, and probably nearer 120,000,- 
000 than 108,000,000 bbl. will be re- 
quired this year. A similar proportion 
of sand, gravel, crushed stone, and 
crushed slag will be required for con- 
struction aggregates. 

Those rock products which are not 
made for the construction industry, 
such as metallurgical limestone and 
lime, lime for chemical purposes, lime 
and limestones for agriculture, rock 
phosphate, talc, feldspar, fluorspar, 
mica, etc., crushed stone, gravel and 
slag for railway ballast, silica and 
foundry sands, are classified as essem- 
tial mining operations and entitled to 
the highest priorities, and to deferment 
of essential employes. All these prod- 
ucts of the industry are in active de- 
mand and 1943 production will equal 


















or exceed 1942 figures. These nom 
construction products account for 
about half of the total tonnage of the 
industry. 


War industries have created a large 
market for lime, which has more that 
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ry af PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 
C1assi- 
nd all f 1S A TECHNICAL REFERENCE MANUAL. 
. When operators seek solutions to definite problems, 
m size your catalog advertisement faces authoritative infor- 
mbers mation dealing with the very process your product 
. s designed to improve. 
ny de- 
repair § if’S A BUYING GUIDE. Executives and engineers 
inery: & refer to the Buyers’ Guide Section as a routine mat- 
\’ B ter when in the market for supplies and equipment. 
whole oe 
rcon-§ 47'S A DIRECTORY OF THE INDUSTRY. — 
resent All plants and executive personnel represented, in- 
pen dexed and ae. Used frequently for sales and m0 uces ore es [ every ertising 0 ar pent ecause 
portage advertising lists. 
am it Delivers Your Product Story All Year at One Low Cost 
Tn ll Ngo om elivers TOUr FrOduct otOry AN Tear at UNE LOW UO 
l-time ’ . ‘ 
I'S A TRADE NAMES INDEX. identifies manu. Pit and Quarry Handbook’s unique edi- The Handbook enjoys the confidence of the 
facturer when only the trade name is known. torial-advertising tie-in helps sell your industry—each yearly edition is completely 
other s . products .. . brings buyers and manufac- revised and re-edited by leading authori- 
ential = a.» aS =— y= turers together for mutual benefit. The ties. That’s why the Handbook is thumbed 
° im . , 
WMC Bi as a constant sales susdioter tes 12 full months «= Men who “ the ae roy it for the year round. 
ly for a purpose—because it is a constant source a ne . a 
y ior ‘ : ; anufacturers are urged to tell their com- 
con. 4 1 REACHES ALL MAJOR BUYING FACTORS of tested ideas and practical operating and arayphcomnbiy ng! < magia: ; 
ce , : ; plete product story in this successful sales 
5 n the field. Placed in the hands of nearly 5,000 maintenance methods. * ? , 
ial to CCA) top executives in the non-metallic mineral producer. Spot your catalog copy in every 
tically @ '*dustries. Consequently, your catalog advertisement, product section that deals with your equip- 
y. For By FEATURES QUICK-MAIL SERVICE facing an authoritative technical article ment. Put your sales message in Pit and 
, a - . . . > te ‘ , ‘ - ere j 7] s 
| the Mf out address slip that makes it easy for interested  ‘“¢aling with the problem your product is Quarry Handbook where it will do the most 
- esti-  bvvers to contact advertisers. designed to solve, strikes the reader at the good for the longest period of time. 
alic> ities on epnmenen enemees ten b exact moment he is most inclined to buy. The opportunity to place your product 
on of a section devoted to the specific type of operation  That’s how this editorial-advertising tie-in story before the industry’s active buyers 
1 000,- | Yer Product is designed to service. places your product on display in the Show comes but once a year ... and at ONE low 
or Window of the Industry every single day cost. There is still time to send copy for 
> estl- 9 THE 1944 HANDBOOK is the 37th EDITION. 7 = . 2 ’ ee : : 
re in- Pon ba the confidence of the industry. Its estab- for one solid year. the 1944 Handbook—closing December Ist. 
),000,- i “san'te the ala by Write for folder giving the complete story about Pit and Quarry Handbook 
ie re- 
ortion | EACH OF THESE FEATURES OF PIT PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 
and AND QUARRY HANDBOOK §AT- 
con- TRACTS MORE PROSPECTS TO YOUR 538 S. CLARK STREET e CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
ADVERTISEMENT — PRODUCES MORE 
a SALES OF YOUR PRODUCT. NEW YORK 17, 101 Park Avenue CLEVELAND 14, 859 Leader Building 
en LOS ANGELES 14, 1709 W. 8th St. SAN FRANCISCO 4, 68 Post Street 
ustry, 
and 
lime 
rock PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS USED IN THE ACTIVE, HIGH-PRIORITY, NONMETALLIC-MINERALS INDUSTRY 
é Overburden Removal —Shovels, trucks, tractors, wheelscrapers, bulldozers, Burning and Cooling—Kilns, kettles, coolers, preheaters, recuperators, oil- 
rspar, dump wagons, truck buckets, draglines, cableways, etc. burners, coal-pulverizing mills, control instruments, etc. 
and Excavating and Loading—Blast-hole drilis, air-drills, compressors, explo- Power and Power Transmission—Electric motors, generators, rectifiers, 
. Sives, power shovels, draglines, trucks, tractors, trailers, wheel-scrapers, transformers, switchgear, control apparatus, etc.; internal-combustion and 
an ° 
a dump wagons, drag-scrapers, dredges, dredge pumps, etc. steam engines; boilers, waste-heat boilers; speed-reducers, transmission 
ssen- Transportation—Industrial railways (steam, internal-combustion and elec- belts, chains, ropes, couplings, etc. 
ed to tr ocomotives), motor trucks, tractors and trailers, wheel-scrapers, Pumping—Centrifugal, plunger, rotary and turbine pumps; valves and 
~ment Gump wagons, truck buckets, belt-conveyors, tramways, etc. fittings; plain and spiral metal pipe; rubber couplings, etc. 
naeoilh Crushing and Grinding—Crushers (jaw, gyratory, disk, roll, etc.), pulver- Dust—Dust arresters and collectors, fans, blowers, electrical precipi- 
pro izing mills (hammer, ball, tube, rod, roller, etc.), feeders, weighing and tators, etc. 
» de- Proportioning feeders, air-separators, portable crushing plants, etc. Storage and Packing—Silos, bins, tanks, gantries, cranes, conveyors 
; qual Conveying and Elevating—Conveyors (belt, screw, pan, chain-drag, shaker, stackers, portable loaders, drag-scrapers; bag-packers, car loaders and 
ost Pneumatic, etc.), elevators (bucket, screw, dewatering, etc.), bulk-mate- unloaders, scales, bin-level indicators, chutes, etc. 
ne —_ handling equipment, weighing-in-transit equipment, etc. Ready-Mixed Concrete and Bituminized Aggregates—Trucks, truck-mixers, 
for Screening and Classifying—Grizzlies, screens (vibrating, shaking, revolv- bins, batchers, control apparatus, cement pumps, screw-conveyors, com- 
> the ing), screening media (woven-wire cloth, perforated metal), classifiers, pressors, scales; asphalt mixing plants, etc. 
hycroseparators, concentrating tables, flotation cells, washers, scrubbers, Concrete Products—Mixers, bins, brick and block machines, vibrators, 
‘prays, portable screening plants, etc. electric and internal-combustion floor trucks, lift-trucks, pipe machines, 
arge Drying—Heat, chain, mechanical driers. tile machines, molds, pallets, etc. 
than 
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made up for the decrease in the con- 


struction market. Lime is a basic 
chemical in a variety of industries. 
Enormous tonnages are used by the 


metallurgical industry, and it is re- 
quired in many industries to neutralize 
acid wastes which must be dumped into 
streams. 

In the case of gypsum, war controls 
on private building have caused a seri- 
ous decline in production of many prod- 
ucts, but some of the higher priced pre- 
fabricated products such as wallboard, 
sheathing, new laminated-board prod- 
ucts have been in much demand for war 
industries and ship construction. 

Thus, while the war has caused de- 
clines in some rock products industries, 


it has greatly stimulated others. The 
production of sintered dolomite and 
magnesite is an example. Hitherto 


nearly all the magnesite produced in 
the United States came from Washing- 
ton. Imports were received from 
abroad, mostly from Greece. Now 
magnesite, or more accurately magne- 
sia, is produced at several places in the 
United States from sea water and dolo- 
mite. Total production of magnesia 
from all sources in the United States 
increased from 46,138 tons valued at 
$959,476 in 1938 to 309,146 tons valued 


at $9,364,536 in 1942. This increase 
of 1,000 per cent is progressing at 
about the same rate in 1943. Similar- 


ly the demand for sintered dolomite 
(classified as a lime product) has in- 
creased from 366,626 tons valued at 


$3,095,355 in 1938 to 1,229,357 tons 
valued at $10,817,634 in 1942—a 300 


per cent increase which is keeping up 
the same pace in 1943. 

These uses of magnesia and dolomite 
are for refractories and do not include 
production for the manufacture of 
magnesium metal, although a large 
part of the dolomite and magnesia lime 
used in the production of magnesium 
is supplied by the commercial lime and 
stone industry. 

The year 1943 was marked by a 
strenuous effort on the part of the 
portland cement industry to convert its 
facilities to the war 
These include lime, sintered 
and heat-treated 
bauxite, manganese 
ores, sintered or nodulized iron ores 
and blast furnace dusts, etc. At the 
end of 1943 about 20 portland cement 
planis of a total of about 160 will be 
processing other minerals than cement. 
In nearly all these cement 
plants are processing under 
contract to other producers and manu- 
facturers, and neither extensive nor 
permanent plant changes are involved 
or contemplated. 

The prospects are, therefore, that the 
tonnage of rock products in 1943 will 
not be less than three-quarters of the 
1942 tonnage, which all-time 
high. 


Post-War Market 


The post-war market for rock prod- 
ucts will presumably swing back to con- 
struction material. There probably 
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will be shrinkages in chemical and in- 
dustrial lime demand, magnesia and 
magnesium, and in some of the other 
war minerals such as talc, mica, etc. 
On the other hand, construction ma- 
terial demands, it is generally antici- 
pated, will exceed all previous records. 


Surveys of machinery and equipment 
requirements for the first year fol- 
lowing the war, made by Rock 
Products in July 1943, show that pro- 
ducers anticipate spending 10 to 15 
per cent of a normal year’s income for 
rehabilitation and new machinery. 
This is not out of the ordinary. In the 
past 10 to 15 per cent of the annual 
gross income of these producers was 
regularly invested in new machinery 
and equipment. The July 1943 survey 
is largely a confirmation that pro- 
ducers expect at least a normal year’s 
business immediately following the 
war; and that plants have been fairly 
adequately maintained. War and short- 
age of labor, and the need of better 
control of processing, will have perma- 
nent effects and increase the market 
for many kinds of equipment designed 
for refining processes and products. 


Associations 

American Concrete Institute, 
Second Blvd., Detroit. 

American Granite Assn., 221 Colum. 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Asphalt Institute, 801 Second 
New York. 

Cement Institute, 111 W. Washing. 
ton St., Chicago. 

Gypsum Assn., 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

Monument Builders of America, 840 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Concrete Burial Vault 
Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland. 

National Crushed Stone Assn., 1735. 
14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Industrial Sand _ Assn, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Lime Assn., 927 15th St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Assn., Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Sand and Gravel Assn., 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Portland Cement Assn., 33 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago. 

Sand-Lime Brick Assn., P. O. Box 
216, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


Concrete, 
(See BUILDING.) 


@ 


Concrete—Cement Mill Edition, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago. Published by Con- 
crete Pub. Corp. Est. 1904. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 84%&x11\%4%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 24th. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 476. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 
6 65.00 40.00 
12 60.00 35.00 


Concrete Manufacturer, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. Published by Complete Service 
Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Distributed in two 
ways: (1) as section of Pit and Quarry, 
(2) as separate publication. Subscription: 
(1) as section of Pit and Quarry, $2; (2) 
as separate publication, free to manufac- 


turers of concrete products and ready- 
mixed concrete Trim = site Si%x1ll\s 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 


17th. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation: (1) as section of Pit and Quarry, 
7.348; (gross), 8,083; (2) as separate pub- 


close 


ication (controlled) 975. (As Concrete 
Manufacturer's paid, ABC circulation is 
the same as that of Pit and Quarry, see 
that pub. for breakdown, Controlled cir- 
culation; Concrete products manufactur- 
ers 043; ready-mixed concrete manu- 
facturers, 932 Rates per insertion 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $220.00 $130.00 $ 75.00 
6 190.00 105.00 65.00 
12 170.00 95.00 55.00 
Standard color, $35 per page; bleed, $30 
per page. 
Conerete Industries Yearbook, 538 5. 


Clark St., Chicago. Published by Com- 
plete Service Publishing Co. Est. 1939. 
Distributed in two ways: (1) as part 
of Pit and Quarry Handbook, (2) as 
separate publication. Subscription: (1) 
as part of Pit and Quarry Handbook free 
to manufacturers of concrete products 
and ready-mixed concrete, $1 to others; 
(2) as separate publication free to man- 


ufacturers of concrete products and 
ready-mixed concrete Trim size, 8% 
x11 Type page 7x10 Published Feb 


1 Forms close Dec. 15. N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation, 1942 edition: (1) as section 
of Pit and Quarry Handbook, 4,616; (2) 
separate publication, 2,75 (As Concrete 


2,750 


Industries Yearbook’s CCA circulation is 
the same as that of Pit and Quarry 
Handbook, see that pub. for breakdown.) 
Circulation as separate publication 
Concrete products mfrs., 1,818; ready- 
mixed concrete manufacturers, $32 
tates per page, per edition— 


1 Edition 3 Editions 


1 page $290.00 $235.00 
3 pages 225.00 190.00 
8 or more pages 165.00 145.00 


Standard color, $35 per page. 


Excavating Engineer, 
CONSTRUCTION. ) 


(See ENGINEERING 
— 
CCA 

Explosives Engineer, 939 Delaware Trust 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del. Published by 
Hercules Powder Co. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x1l0% Published bi-monthly 
Forms close 15th. N.LA.A, statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion, Feb., 1943, 9,710; (gross), 11,250. 
Coal mining, 21% metallic and non-me- 
tallic mining, 18%; contracting-engineer- 
ing and road building, 32%; quarryiné 
1°%: others, 17%. Rates— ? 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 80.00 45.00 
12 125.00 75.00 40.00 
Bleed, 10% extra. 


Journal of American Concrete Institute, 
408 New Center Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Pub- 
lished by and official organ of Ameri 
can Concrete Institute. Concret re- 
search, design, construction manufacture 


Est. 1929. Subscription, $7.50. Type page 
4$%4x7%. Advertising accepted or for 
Feb. issue—(The Annual Technical Prog- 
ress issue.) Copy required Te é 

Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 1,889; (Assoc. subs non deduct! 
ble from dues 2.325): (gross), 2.505. 
Rates—1 page, $125; 2 page spread, }--° 
j-pages, $400; each add'l page 100 


standard color, $25 P 


Metal and Non-Metallic Mining Catalog* 

(See METAL AND NoNn-METALLIC MI? NG.) 
Mining and Metallurgy. 

(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 
Mining Technology. 

(See METAL AND NoN-METALLIC MIN:NG.) 
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Out. of the FOX HOLE and back to 





“THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE” 





The war's end is anybody's guess. But when peace does come, it 
will be sudden and without advance notice. 


Will you be prepared to take immediate advantage of the rapidly 
growing markets of post-victory industries? 

Be among the first to “get in the swim” by laying out your sales 
plans now ... with a comprehensive advertising campaign to reach 
the basic nonmetallic-mineral industries. 

PIT AND QUARRY gives you complete coverage and maximum 
penetration in those industries. 

Remember that “Aggregate Production must precede Post-War Re- 


construction” .. . and that PIT AND QUARRY is frst in the field 
for all the basic construction-materials markets. 
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Pit and Gracey 638 S. Clark St., Chi 0. 
Published by Complete Service Pub. Co. 


Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x1l1\4%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 17th. N.ILA.A. state- 


ment on request. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation, 7,348; (gross), 8,083, Analysis 
of producer circulation by industries: 
Cement, 15%: crushed stone (including 
slag), 18%; crushed stone and lime, 5%; 
sand and gravel (including industrial 
sand), 22%; concrete products, 7%; 
others, 33%. Analysis of producer cir- 
culation by occupations: Administration 


and sales department individuals, 33%; 
production department individuals, 35%; 
other individuals, 3%; companies and 
partnerships, 16%. Non-producers—ma- 
chinery and equipment manufacturers 
and dealers, 7%; others, 6%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
$220.00 130.00 3 75.00 
190.00 105.00 65.00 
12 170.00 95.00 55.00 


Two standard colors, $35 extra per page; 
2 colors other than standard, $45 extra 
per page Bleed, $30 per page 

For additional data see page 127. 


CCA 
Pit and Quarry Handbook, with which is 
consolidated, Directory of Cement, Gyp- 
sum, Lime, Sand, Gravel and Crushed 
Stone Plants, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $10 to non-pro- 
ducers, one copy free to every plant pro- 
ducing non-metallic minerals. Trim size, 





8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published Feb. 
1. Forms close Dec. Ist. N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 
none Circulation, 1943 edition, 4,616; 
(gross) 4.978. Sand and gravel, 34%: 
crushed stone, 33%; misc. non-metallic 
minerals, 14%; others, 19%. Rates per 
page, per edition 



















































1 Bdition 3 Editions 
1 page $290.00 $235.00 
3 pages 225.00 190.00 
8 or more pages 165.00 145.00 


Standard color, $35 per page. 
For additional data see page 125. 


Rock Products, with which is incorpo- 
rated “Cement, and Engineering News” 
and “Concrete Products,” 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago. Published by Tradepress 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 





none. Circulation, 5,766; (gross), 6,916. 
Producers of cement, 19%; aggregates, 
42%; ready-mixed concrete, 3%; con- 
crete products, 11%; lime, 3%; gypsum, 
1%; non-metallic, 3%; engineers, 2%; 
machinery and equipment manufactur- 
ers, 8%; others, 8%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
6 195.00 110.00 65.00 
12 175.00 100.00 55.00 
Standard color, $35 per page; bleed, $30 
per page. 


For additional data see page 122. 





Rock Products Operator, 309 W. Jackson 
Blivd., Chicago. Published by Tradepress 
Pub. Corp. as a reprinted section from 
the regular edition of Rock Products and 
mailed to a list of producers of sand 
and gravel, ready-mixed concrete and 
concrete products. Est. 1940. Mechani- 
cal and contract requirements same as 
Rock Products. N, I. A. A. Statement on 
request. Circulation (Publisher's state- 
ment), 5,099; (gross), 5.532. Sand, gravel 


vo o06 


and crushed gravel producers, 30%; con- 
crete products producers, 54%: ready- 
mixed concrete producers, 9%; others, 


Space sold only in conjunction with 
Products. Rates (in addition to 
for Rock Products) 


Rock 


regular rates One 
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page, $50; one-half page, $30; one-f 
page, $15. 
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Sweet’s Catalog File for Builders. 
(See BUILDING.) 











——— 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac. 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Asbestos, Inquirer Bldg., Philade!phia, 
Pa. Published by Secretarial Service. 

















































Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
5x7%. Type page, 3%x5%. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 650. Rates—l1 page, $30.00; : 
% page, $20.00; 4% page, $10.00. arcit) 
Standard color, $15 per page. ts fe 
- ee 
Monumental News-Review, 45-51 Carroll §'* 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Published by Monu- § AS 4 
mental News-Review, Inc. Est. 1889. B.:try 
Subscription (2 editions), $4. Trim size, e. 
9x12. Type page, 8x1ll. Published 25th panufe 
Forms close 10th. Cash discount, 2%-10 sure 
days. Circulation (Publisher's § State- 
ment), 2,800 tates acture 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page By cera 
1 $112.50 $ 68.75 $ 37.50 & 1 j 
6 99.00 60.50 33.00 ppuced | 
12 90.00 55.00 30.00 fon of 
Two color acceptable on a non-cancel- 
able basis, $40 per color extra. The | 
ceaenets oe a cacmanan — Brives t 
CANADA 
in — ne — ent a 
Industrial Minerals Journal (formerly Bass | 
Concrete and Quarry), Gardenvale, Que. r cer 
Published by Federal Pubs., Ltd. Trim # *~ 
size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Bent hi; 
quarterly, January. Forms close 5th. rchas 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— * . 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page ent, pi 
1 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 elated 
4 40.00 22.00 11.50 = 
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» also Brick and Clay Products; 


Activity in the ceramic industry 
glass, porcelain enamel and white- 
eres or pottery) has been greatly ac- 
rated by the war. Besides greatly 
ceasing demand for ceramic prod- 
cs, the war has brought about a 
arcity of metals, opening new mer- 
ets for ceramic products, which re- 
yire little or no critical materials. 

4s an example, a new war-time in- 
try with post-war promise is the 
anufacture of ceramic bottle and jar 
ysures. Already, four ceramic manu- 
aturers have engaged in production 
{ceramic closures, which may be pro- 
wed in almost any color or combina- 
yn of colors. 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ves the following figures on employ- 
ent and payrolls as of April, 1943: 
jass and glassware employment 24 
er cent above 1939; payrolls, 80 per 
nt higher; glass products made from 
urechased glass, employment up 14 per 
nt, payrolls, 60 per cent; pottery and 
lated products, employment up 34 per 
ent, payrolls, 983 per cent; abrasives, 
nployment up 194 per cent, payrolls, 
i2 per cent. 


Pottery Products 


New Products — Pottery products 
re made from plentiful materials; 
hey can be made hard, durable, and 
almost any size and shape; as a re- 
uit many new products are now being 
ashioned of pottery instead of metal. 


For instance, a new welding process 
ed in shipbuilding utilizes porcelain 
rules. A ceramic sandblast nozzle 
as economically and satisfactorily re- 
aced tungsten carbide. Pottery land 
unes are under process of develop- 
nent, and will be required by the army 
i quantities running into the millions. 
Porcelain has replaced metal in instru- 
ent bases and covers, such as watt 


eters. Ceramic ware has even been 
‘vised for replacing metal in bed 
ates for lathes, and as grinding 


media for cement mills. Ceramic burn- 
's for industrial furnaces are meet- 
Mg with success. 


These are but a few of the countless 
"W pottery products devised to serve 
idustry and the war effort. This work 
‘ progressing so rapidly that the fu- 
ure will see a new branch of the pot- 


4 ey istry recognized as the Special- 
/ /ivision, 


Dinnerware—For the first time in 
many ears, American dinnerware 
manufacturers have virtually no for- 


"82 competition. And, in spite of large 


xpans) ‘programs, the industry is 
prertax in trying to meet military 
td domestic needs. 

In 1929, about 50 per cent of all 


re sold in the U. S. was im- 


eramics; Glass 


Chemical Process Industries) 








The Ceramic Industry in 1939 





i heir Cost of Value 
Salaries Ma- Value of Added 
No. of All Em- and Wages terials Products by Mfg. 
Plants ployees $(000) $(000) $(000) $1000) 
GLASS: 
Flat glass .... aetna 18,612 28,034 33,849 102,389 68,540 
Glass containers 77 29,223 41,682 59,893 158,272 98,378 
Glass tableware ....... 115 31,137 37,759 27,033 97,317 70,284 
OPTHALMIC : 
Lenses, fittings ...... 91 13,349 17,988 14,209 44,955 0,745 
Optical instruments, 
"<a ra we « oaawe 30 1,735 2,480 1,114 4,746 3,632 
POTTERY: 
Floor and wall tile ..... 49 6,101 7,523 5,142 17,659 12,517 
Se ochacccnaada 17 4,749 5,454 1,707 9,360 7,653 
Sanitaryware ........... 25 5,099 7,377 6,982 21,979 14,997 
WEEE a pcdcescowses 31 12,710 15,166 8,157 27,801 19,644 
Electrical porcelain 2 6,825 8,204 7,144 20,817 13,673 
Others (china, ete.) ... 151 6,665 7,974 3,817 12,775 16,593 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL: 
Vitreous enamel products 55 12,347 14,236 20,348 44,239 23,891 
Enameled sanitaryware. 259 28,113 37,804 52,630 125,578 72,948 
TOON. ncvicécocessceses 979 176,665 231,681 242,025 687,887 453,495 
In Bureau of the Census 
ported from Europe or Asia. Conse- in the chemical and explosive indus- 


quently, even though the American 
pottery industry was of good size, it 
requires more than twice its 1929 ca- 
pacity to meet today’s needs. 

American potters are improving 
processes and methods in order to hold 
the huge post-war American market. 

Art Ware—The artware industry 
has seen rapid growth since the out- 
break of the war in Europe, due to 
cessation of imports. In recent months, 
this growth has been expedited by the 
curtailment of various metal “objects 
d’art” and novelties. Dealers have re- 
placed extinct lines of novelties, jewel- 
ry, and even appliances with readily 
available pottery artware. 

This increased interest in American 
artware has had the result of interest- 
ing larger manufacturers in this field; 
bringing new capital into the indus- 
try; and, perhape most important, 
causing an influx of good merchan- 
disers who will help the artware in- 
dustry grow after the war. 


Sanitary Ware—Restrictions on the 
use of iron and steel have placed man- 
ufacturers of pottery bathroom fixtures 
in an enviable position. Naval vessels, 
army camps and new industrial plants 
require huge quantities of toilets, 
urinals, service sinks, etc., to say noth- 
ing of war housing requirements. One 
large manufacturer has perfected an 
all-clay bathtub which shows promise 
of replacing cast iron tubs. 


Electrical Porcelain—The electrical 
porcelain industry has been called upon 
to supply large quantities of insula- 
tors for new industrial plants, en- 
campments, war homes and naval ves- 
sels, as well as for radio and other 
electrical equipment used in war. 


Stoneware—This ancient division of 
the pottery industry has come into its 
own since the war started. Stoneware 
valves, fittings, piping, tanks and spe- 
cial shapes are finding wide application 
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tries, particularly since stainless al- 
loys are no longer available. 

Floor and Wall Tile—Tile manufac- 
turers are feeling the effects of cur- 
tailed home building. However, they 
have been aggressive in developing 
new uses for their product such as an 
all-tile bathtub and a tile kitchen sink 
complete with drainboard. 

In addition, tile manufacturers are 
active in developing new products such 
as clay pigeons for anti-aircraft prac- 
tice (one order called for 70 million) 
and grinding discs for cement mills. 

Abrasives—While not exactly pot- 
tery, this important division of the 
ceramic industry is grouped with 
whitewares because operations and 
processes are similar. 

Our war machine would be powerless 
in this war of metals without methods 
of working and dressing metal parts. 
As a consequence, the entire abrasives 
industry is on a war footing. Several 
newcomers to the grinding wheel field, 
plus increased facilities of the older 
firms, have increased the size of this 
industry considerably. 


Glass 


Glass Containers — Production of 
glass containers set an all-time record 
in 1941, when shipments totalled al- 
most 70 million gross, as against 52 
million in 1940. In May, 1943, the in- 
dex of the Federal Reserve System 
was 64 per cent above the,1941 aver- 
age. 

War needs for tin and steel leave 
the glass container industry with the 
major share of responsibility for pack- 
ing food and other commodities. Home 
canning is being encouraged by the 
authorities in order to save food, and 
this increases the demand for wide- 
mouth jars. The war has greatly in- 
creased the need for pharmaceuticals, 
which means increased production of 
medicinal ware. 
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Special Products — The five-year-old 
“baby” of the glass products field, fiber 
glass, has grown rapidly. Accepted 
immediately after its introduction in 
1936 for many consumer uses such as 


insulation of stoves, refrigerators, 
homes and railway cars (in coarse 
blanket or batt form), and for fire- 


proof, rot-proof use in motors, genera- 
tors, and other industrial equipment, 
fiber glass is being used extensively for 
insulation in the big naval construc- 
tion program. Fiber glass products 
have many markets yet unexploited, 
many novel uses. The diver seeking 
the sunken submarine 0-9 wore elec- 
trically heated fiber glass underwear. 

Fiber insulation in a modern 
naval vessel saves about 60 tons in 
weight, which is equivalent to the 
weight of enough fuel for 6 extra days 
away from 

A new glass specialty just announced 
is foam glass, a cellular glass which 
weighs only 1/15th as much as ordi- 
nary glass. It appears to have a bright 
future in the low-temperature insula- 
tion field. 

Glass “jewel” bearings have become 
important American product since 
beginning of the war. These re- 
place sapphire bearings used in ac- 
curate instruments, because the chief 
source of sapphire bearings—Switzer- 
land—was cut off. 

Other specialties which indicate the 
versatility of the glass industry in- 
clude glass fish net floats to replace 
those formerly imported from Japan; 


glass 


base. 


an 
the 


glass toilet floats to replace copper; 
glass pumps for acids and corrosive 
liquids; piping for chemical plants; 
glass signs and placques to replace 


metal; and a concrete-imbedded glass 
pipeline is under consideration for a 
long oil pipeline. Other new specialties 
are glass tubing for dairies to replace 
stainless steel, and large glass pipe up 
to 24 inches in diameter. 

Illuminating Ware — Glass lighting 
fixtures have increased in importance 
with the wide acceptance of fluorescent 
lighting, all of which requires glass 
tubing. Production has zoomed in or- 
der to meet the demands of war plants 

both new ones and those that have to 
be re-equipped for efficient night work. 

Flat Glass—Plate and window glass 
are commonly grouped together under 
this heading. Window glass produc- 
tion has climbed steadily since the war. 

Plate glass production took a tum- 
ble with the elimination of automobile 
manufacturing, but increased airplane 
output has taken up some of the slack. 
One large plate glass manufacturer 
has converted to the prefabricated 
home field. Miscellaneous needs such as 
segmented lenses for searchlights, port 
holes for naval vessels, etc., are mount- 
ing to a worthwhile total. 

Optical Glass—This is a vital war 
industry today. Optical glass produ- 
cers have to supply the chief compo- 
nent of such equipment as range find- 
ers, field glasses, telescopes, periscopes, 
and countless instruments needed by 
the Army and Navy. One new plant is 
being built to produce this scarce ma- 
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terial, another firm has just been in- 
corporated to manufacture optical 
equipment. 

Glass Block—Glass block has enjoyed 
wide popularity since it was first put 
on the market in June, 1935. In its 
first year, without benefit of consumer 
advertising, glass block was used for 
architectural installations in 32 states. 
By the first of 1940, more than 60,000 
separate installation jobs had _ been 
completed, using as many as 40 car- 
loads per job. Output figures are not 
tabulated as this product is made by 
only two producers, but production has 
risen rapidly within the last two years. 

Fine Glassware—At the time of the 
outbreak of the European war, the fine 
glassware industry was almost extinct 
in the United States. Now, however, 
old plants have reopened, new organ- 
izations have been founded, and pro- 
duction has climbed. Also, the market 
for fine glassware has risen in propor- 
tion with the increase in material in- 
come and with the curtailment of other 
items requiring critical materials which 
competed for the purchaser’s dollar. 
The market for ordinary glasses and 
tumblers, of course, has been a tre- 
mendous one ever since the repeal of 
Prohibition. 


Porcelain Enamel 


This division of the industry nor- 
mally comprises the production of por- 
celain enameled products such as wash- 
ing machines, stoves, refrigerators, 
signs, sanitary ware (iron and steel), 
tabletops, kitchen utensils, sinks, store 
fronts, ete. 

While this division of the ceramic 
industry is essentially a war industry, 
it is looking forward to an enormous 
post-war market for refrigerators and 
other appliances not now available. 

However, not all enameling firms are 
doing work foreign to their usual line. 
Some stove plants are engaged in the 
production of the “Victory” model 
range. Kitchen ware manufacturers 
are busy supplying enameled canteens, 
canteen cups, mess kits, and other field 
equipment. Several companies are busy 
on orders for stoves and commercial- 





type refrigerators for the Army. Oth 
producers are supplying por 
enameled water heater tanks 
fense housing. 

Other specialties such as enamel 
hospital ware, enameled instructi 
signs, and light reflectors ar 
made in large quantities for the Arm 
and for war-goods manufacturers, 














































Associations 
American Ceramic Society, 2525 N 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. 























American Glassware Association, 1! 








W. 44th St., New York. 
Associated Glass & Pottery Many 
facturers, East Liverpool, Oo. 
Electrical Porcelain Section, Nation 



























al Electrical Manufacturers Assn., 15 








E. 44th St., New York. 
Glass Container Association, 
44th St., New York. 
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National Assn. of Manufacturers of 


Pressed and Blown Glassware, 3} 
Conestoga Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Glass Distributors’ 
Western Division, Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago; Eastern Division, 15th and Hud- 
son Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 

Plate Glass Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, 1211 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Porcelain Enamel Institute, 919 New 
York Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Potters Assn., Box 63, East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Sound Selling Strategy That Meets 
Today’s Conditions 
This sixteen-page booklet, packed 


with illustrations, is an exceptionally 
well-planned presentation of facts and 
figures concerning today’s selling con- 


ditions. Published by Ceramic Data 

Book. 

Where to Plan for Future Sales. 
This reprint from Ceramic Indus- 


try asks—and answers—the question: 
Where are glass, pottery and enamel 
going in wartime—and after? 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 


stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


American Glass Review, Century Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Commoner 
Pub. Co Est. 1879. Subscription. $3 
Trim size, &8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Saturday Forms close Mon- 
day Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
1? 50.00 35.00 22.00 
"6 [7.50 25.00 19.00 
2 25.00 15.00 9.00 
Standard color, $35: bleed, 15% 


Better Enameling, 1427 S. 55th Ct., Cic- 


ero, Ill. Published by Chicago Vitreous 
Enamel Product Co. Est. 1930. Free 
(controlled). Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th Forms close 25th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,888. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 
6 70.00 60.00 47.50 
60.00 52.50 40.00 


12 
Bleed, 10% 


ending June 30, 1943.) 


Ceramic Abstracts and The Bulletin ¢ 
the American Ceramic Society, -°-° by 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. Published,» 


American Ceramic Society. Est Ht 
Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 6%* : 
Column width, 3”. Published 15th 


Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15- 
Circula- 
9s 


N.LA.A. statement on request 


tion (Publisher's Statement) 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page , Page 
1 $ 66.00 $ 36.00 $ 20.0 
6 52.00 30.00 16.50 
12 44.00 26.00 15.00 
Color rates on application. 
Ceramic Age, P. O. Box 173, Newars 
N. J. Published by Ceramics P CO 
Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Tri= 
size, 8%x11%. Type page 7x9%. Pub 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agente? 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher 
Statement), 1,650. Rates— me 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ oy 
6 75.00 50.00 0.08 
12 60.00 40.00 5.0 
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Ceramic Data Book, 59 E. Van Buren St., Color (red), $19.50; other colors—write ers, jobbers, wholesalers, 20%; dealers, 


iy. Oth 






























































Di Chicag: Published by Industrial Publi- for rate card; bleed, 10%. contractors, glaziers, 65%; manufactur- 
; ‘“S-ations, Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, $1. : — ers, 12%; others, 3%. Rates— 
oT dirree to mfrs. of clay products and cera- Ceramic Trade Directory, P. O. Box 173, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
mics ype page, 7x10. Next edition, Newark, N. J. Published by Ceramics 1 $104.00 $ 69. $ 34.00 
Oetobe 1944-45. Last forms close Sept. Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $6. 6 84.00 48.00 28.00 
ni: 1944. N.LA.A. statement on request. Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 3%x5\. 12 75.00 42.00 24.00 
3 on (Sworn), 6,000. Manufactur- Published Sept. or Oct. Forms close 6 Color, $25; bleed, 20%. ' 
f clay and ceramic products, 90%; weeks preceding fF" eter ee : 
re 10%. Rates— none. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ne 1 Page 2 Pages 3 Pages ment), 2,500. Rates—1l page, $85; 2 
ers $200.00 $365.00 g500.09 Dases, $160. | 
7 180.00 328.50 450.00 Chemical Engineering Catalog. = wae Glace industry, 56 W. 43nd 8t., now 
Every page over 4, $100 on one time (See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) feat.” Gubmacinlon’ it hia wae ae 
msis, or $90.00 on 3 time basis. Special ~Es nits _ 1921. Subscription, | $3. Trim _ Size, 8x 
sox mii page unit (8 white stock and 4 pages snamelist, 4150 E. 56th St., Cleveland, O. }1% Type page. 7x10. Published 23rd 
<0e0 colored cover) complete, 1 time basis, pyblished by Enamelist Pub. Co. Est. ter tg “ie. ake ‘ ‘eas ey ' 
$1415.00; 3 time basis, $1,273.50. Special 1923. Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%x Jang ay nee Cn tacturere and ome 
tion, 14qgevear bulk — available. 7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 15th. ployes, 47% ; producers ‘of raw materials, . 
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Manz (Publisher's Statement), 2,864. Rates pa eng AO age Stag an. Sees 
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Chemical Process Industries 


(See also Brick and Clay Products: Gas; Oil, Petroleum: Paper: Plastics; and other specific industries) 

















oe 
Closely inter-related and strongly ——— — = were ee — 
knit together by materials, markets Chemical Process Industries, 1939 
and methods of processing, the chemi- Cost of 
weg Do tapas , Materials, Value o 
cal process industries are forging ahead No. of Wage Power, etc. Output 
to assume an increasingly important Plants Earners (000) (000) 
re abwi , NN i ns catheonenca ne wanee 2,766 83,130 $ 509,378 $1,137,4 
role in America’s industrial economy. Coxe Oven Products... 2222022220000 112 12'693 261.217 346,971 
To an average ultimate a the Drugs, Medicines, Cosmetics Re BME SPREE 1,633 32,749 178,782 512,45) 
imm > liat > pr ducts of c emica nts u plosives an ll, Pee ’ ’ 75, 68) 
eat th ago llemP n,m ga I ea ove cnamans ot 164 18.744 128,630 185,684 
are unknown and uninteresting, nor Glass and Ceramics ...............-.0000 1,559 129,946 180,669 554,006 
does he realize that in those plants Leather, Tanned ..............+ceeeeeees 446 os ans eS aoe 346,43: 
° ; 9 ) 
raw materials undergo the primary bime and Cement ..........-....--.+--.. | $38 33,680 491,204 sao 
changes necessary to the manufacture Paints and Varnishes REE I PL eh 1,256 28273 288,968 1 Sub 
, tales sili gilli ial : aper an ER RPO eer e 8: ’ , 159,867 
of the finished products which help © Steen San tees ees 485 72840 1,933,264 2461.12" 
determine his standard of living. Rayon and Film ..............e.sseeeeee 3 Re 78.088 247,06 
Jeve less re re Ww ap PROSE GOOG coc ccccceccccccccccccecseces , 496,17 902,329 
Nevertheless, there are few modern coo °and Cleaning Gompounds.......... 901 18.752 198,673 392.40] 
conveniences which cannot be traced Other Products ...........ceeceeeeeeecees 2,234 145,906 845,814 1,401,588 
back to the chemical processing plant. OE OT ADIT BIE 2 15,441 981,041 $6,602,944 $11,102,395 


Here is a group of industries which 
are responsible for the production of 
approximately 20 per cent of all man- 
ufactured products, in addition to play- 
ing a part in the production of most 
of the rest. The diversified lines of 
products from the chemical process in- 
dustries, and their value prior to the 
war, are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

Both production and consumption of 
chemicals during 1942 were pushed far 
beyond anything previously recorded. 
The increase in output was 23 per cent 
over 1941. However, with no accurate 
figures covering export trade and lend- 
lease, it is difficult to estimate how 
much of domestic production was con- 
sumed at home. The Chem. & Met. 
index for consumption indicates a gain 
for the year of about 6 per cent in 
industrial lines which do not include 
the chemicals that went directly into 
war goods. 

Just before our entrance into the 
war, domestic aluminum supply was 
917,200,000 pounds a year, while at the 
end of 1942 it had risen to 2,300,000,000 
pounds. The prewar rate for output 
of magnesium was at 42,000,000 pounds 
and at the end of 1942 it was 260,000,- 
000 pounds. The growth in output of 
these two metals alone was in itself 
enough to exert an influence on the 
chemical industry. 

War expenditures on the part of the 
government included a wide variety of 
products, but the majority of them re- 
quired chemicals somewhere in their 
manufacture or processing. Hence 
there is considerable chemical signifi- 
cance to the record 1942 war expendi- 
tures of $52,000,000,000, compared 
with $14,000,000,000 in 1941. 

Essentially, operations of the chemi- 
eal process industries involve acquisi- 
tion of raw materials for chemical 
processing to form new materials which 
in turn are offered for sale. The prod- 
uct sold is often the raw material for 
other process plants, but in some cases, 
such as soap or sugar, may be sold di- 
rectly to the ultimate consumer. 

Although these industries had exist- 
ed for many years prior to 1914-18, 
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shortages created during that conflict 
led to the development of self-sufficient 
chemical industries in this country. 
World War II found the chemical proc- 
ess industries ready to accelerate pro- 
duction for increased military and es- 
sential civilian needs. In the interven- 
ing years they had learned important 
lessons in organization, research, prod- 
uct development, utilization of by-prod- 
ucts, and strategic plant location with 
respect to raw materials, power and 
markets. 

The contributions of the chemical 
process industries to the war effort did 
not entail a changeover as much as an 
expansion. The explosives and imple- 
ments of warfare are produced from 
the same basic chemical produces used 
to make peacetime goods. Therefore 
there was no serious lag in the chemi- 
cal production program, and only a few 
items, such as synthetic rubber and 
high-octane gasoline, were critical. The 
government, recognizing the importance 
of the chemical process industries, 
granted them high priorities for plant 
construction and equipment. In 1941 
new construction in the chemical proc- 
ess industries amounted to $896,000,- 
000, or ten times the normal amount. 
Tonnage and value of many products 
skyrocketed. Total production of chemi- 
cals and allied products in 1942 was 
almost double that of 1939, and 1943 
production will be considerably larger. 


All of our other major industries 
depend on chemical products for at 
least some of their operations, and 


could not function without them. Chem- 
icals are necessary in the production 
of every item of combat equipment now 
used against the Axis: explosives, in- 
cendiaries, flares, rubber tires and tank 
treads, dyes for uniforms, protective 
coatings, high octane gasoline, plastic 
bomber noses, medicines, etc., which 
make and keep our fighting forces the 
best equipped in the world. Chemicals 
now produced for destructive purposes 
are destined to be the raw materials 
from which the vastly improved prod- 


ucts of the post-war period will bk 
produced. 

Even in peacetime, prior to the war 
the growth of the chemical process in- 
dustries was unmatched among others 
and in the years to come this growth 
is certain to continue. Competent lead- 
ers of chemical process companies pre- 
dict that after a short post-war reai- 
justment another expansion will be 
required to enable manufacturers of 
finished products to make the diversi- 
fied line of goods already developed and 
those yet to be designed for the world 
of tomorrow. 

One secret of the growth of the 
chemical process industries is the huge 
sum of money spent in research. In 
1938, for instance, 22 representative 
chemical companies spent $19,800,00 
on research programs, or approximate- 
ly 3.3 per cent of their total sales 
amounting to $610,000,000. Other in- 
dustries, on the average, spent approx- 
imately two-tenths of 1 per cent of 
their total dollar sales on research i 
the same period, or only one-sixteenth 
as much as the chemical process ! 
dustries. 

The industry-wide research progral 
represented by the individual plans o 
these 22 companies is now proceeding 
at quickened pace to aid the war effort 
and in peacetime will continue to bea! 
fruit. For the home there will be nev 
plastics and metals, new  insulatio 
materials and new refrigerants for alr 
conditioning systems. For clothing 
there will be more and better synthet 
fibers, waterproofing coatings, dy® 
Transportation will benefit from light: 
weight strong metals, new and bette 
fuels, synthetic rubber for tires. It 
foods there will be the new synthett 
vitamins, new products from oils a 
fats, and new fertilizers to aid in t™ 
growth of all kinds of crops. 

Prior to World War II the c! emic 
process industries expended annual! 
8.1 billion dollars for raw materials 
equipment, and services. Raw mat 
rials from mines amounted to $3,800 
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000 and included such materials as 


arsenic for insecticides; asphalt for 
paints and lacquers, clay for glass, 
ceramics, ete.; coal for coke and gas; 


fuller’s earth for bleaching and filter- 
ing; iodine for chemicals and pharma- 

ceuticals; potash for fertilizers; salt 
for leather, soap, food and textiles; 
sand for glass; stone for cement, lime 
and glass; sulphur for explosives, dyes, 
leather, ete. The forests provided cel- 
lulose from spruce and hemlock for 

er pulp, rayon and film; hardwood 

pap : , 
for methanol, charcoal and acetic acid; 
walnut and chestnut for tanning ex- 
tracts; pine stumps for turpentine and 
resin; and many other products having 
a total value of $370,000,000. Raw 
materials from the farms amounted to 
$1,070,000,000 and included rye, malt, 
molasses for alcohol; cottonseed, pea- 
nuts, olives, cocoanuts, castor beans, 
soy beans for oil; sumac, logwood, etc., 
for tanning and dyeing; tallow and 
grease for soap; and bones, fish scrap, 
ete., for fertilizers. 

Transportation of these raw mate- 
rials and the finished products cost 
$1,220,000,000, while containers for 
shipping the finished products, includ- 
ing steel drums, bags, barrels, etc., 
amounted to $610,000,000. 

The process industries are dependent 
upon mechanical equipment. In many 
instances materials being processed are 
untouched by human hands, because of 
the problem of corrosion and the need 
to control accurately the rate of feed, 
temperature, pressure, and other im- 
portant variables. Thus, the problem 
of securing and maintaining equipment 
of all kinds generally takes No. 1 place 
on the list of responsibilities borne by 
the chemical engineer. 

Some idea of the tremendous amount 
of equipment required by the chemical 
process industries can be gained from 
the following list: 

Solids Handling—Cranes, hoists, conveyors 
Stackers, bins, trucks, cars. 

Liquid and Gas Handling—Pumps, com- 
pressors, fans, nozzles, blowers, pipes, 
valves, tanks. 

Disintegration—Crushers, grinders, pulver- 
izers, shredders, colloid mills 

Mixing—Mixers, agitators, kneaders, emul- 
Sifiers 

Evaporating and Distilling—Stills, columns, 
evaporators, vacuum pans 

Heating, Cooling and Freezing—Heat ex- 
changers, coolers, condensers, compres- 
sors, coils. 

Dry Separation—Screens, air and magnetic 
Separators, air filters, dust collectors. 

Wet Separation—Filters, thickeners, classi- 
filers presses, expellers, centrifugals, 
flotation cells, dialyzers. 

Drying and Firing—Dryers, kilns, furnaces. 

Controlling—Instruments such as _ fiow- 
meters, gages, thermometers, volt meters, 
Samplers, feeders and scales. 

Chemical Reaction—Autoclaves, kettles, re- 
torts, nitrators, digesters, tanks, vulcan- 
izers, special equipment. 


Packaring—Filling, closing and sealing ma- 
chir containers. 

Air-Conditioning — Air-conditioning sys- 
plem unit heaters and coolers 

Wer Transmission—Belting, chain drives 
gear bearings, couplings, speed reduc- 
ers 

Lubri: on—Oil and grease, lubrication 
Pi hack S, grease cups 

Stean ind Power Generation—Boilers, 
Stokers, turbines, engines, coils, pipe and 
-valy for process steam, fuels. 

ener nm and Use of Electricity—Genera- 
de notors, transformers, switchgear. 
sce 1eous—Welding equipment, tools, 


lighting, fire extinguishers, etc. 
Many of the above items are used in 


each one of the chemical process in- 
dustri 
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Expenditures for equipment in the 
pre-war period amounted to approxi- 
mately $325,000,000 annually. Another 
$200,000,000 was spent each year for 
new manufacturing facilities. In addi- 
tion, $75,000,000 was spent on new 
warehouse and storage facilities. With 
the coming of the war, these expendi- 
tures were rapidly increased. During 
the first six months of 1942, contracts 
awarded in the chemical process indus- 
tries amounted to over $440,000,000. 
This was even more than in 1941 when 
the government financed nearly $2,- 
000,000,000 for industrial expansion, of 
which approximately $900,000,000, or 
one-half, was for plants in the chemical 
industries. This rapid expansion was 
provided with the realization that the 
chemical industries are basic for all 
other production programs. 

Due to the corrosive and erosive na- 
ture of the materials which are handled 
in chemical processing equipment, its 
life is often shortened, and varies from 
less than one year to ten years or 
longer, depending on the severity of the 
service. The factor of obsolescence is 
probably higher than in any other in- 
dustry because of the rapid technical 
advance in the design of equipment as 
well as frequent changes in methods of 
processing. 


25, 1943 


The 1939 census shows that power 
was expended in the chemical process 
industries at the rate of 80,000,000,000 
kw., of which proximately 50 per 
cent was generated within the plants 
and the rest purchased. 

Over 800,000 electric motors are in 
service in the chemical process indus- 
tries and aggregate horsepower in ex- 
cess of 12,500,000. This total represents 
approximately 27 per cent of the total 
horsepower in all manufacturing in- 
dustries. The average horsepower of 
motors used is 15, but all types are 
used from fractional sizes to the larg- 
est. One noticeable trend is toward 
the use of vapor-proof and dust-proof 
motors. 

Fuel consumption in 1939, including 
100,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
70,000,000 barrels of fuel oil, 845,000,- 
000 M cubic feet of natural and manu- 
factured gas, 2,185,000 tons of anthra- 
cite coal, and 650,000 tons of coke, 
amounted to 40 per cent of the fuel 
consumption for all industries. 

A study of the buying habits of the 
chemical process industries revealed 
that, on the average, at least four men 
are concerned with purchases of raw 
materials, and at least five are con- 
cerned with purchases of new equip- 
ment in any plant. 
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Investment in Plant and Equipment in 1939 


NO. OF VALUE OF PRODUCTS NEW PLANTS NEW MACHINERY PLANTS &EQUIPT. 
PLANTS OF PLANTS AND PLANT AND OPERATING ACQUIRED IN 

INDUSTRY RE PORT ING RE PORT ING EQ UI PME NT EQ U! PMENT A USED CONDITION UNCLASS IF {Er 
CHEMICALS 1304 $1,031,404,401 $13,951,532 $ 38,661,562 $ 986,404 $3, 242,0)5 
Coxe-Oven PRoo. 72 284, 278, 800 5, 666,515 2,537,622 &, 866 - 
DruGs & MEDICINES 767 440,985,932 2,555, 731 4,672, 848 793, 735 13,366 
EXPLOSIVES 88 72, 879, 174 |,877,209 1,371,642 3,737 
FERTILIZERS 746 137,951,023 793 ,052 1,457, 258 86, 506 18, 160 
Grass & CERAMICS 113! 552,098, 49 8, 374,033 13,817,539 |, 103, 766 44,065 
LEATHER 272 285, 956, 268 : 801, 528 1,781,417 226,028 wa 
Lime & CEMENT 33\ 213, 341, 874 3,561,174 5, 806,479 531,685 13,586 
Oits & Fats 802 374,070, 843 2, 751,495 5, 562, 288 1,056, 872 126 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 767 453,925,112 2,496, 657 5,460,651 339,437 11, 707 
Paper & Puce 662 1,063,431, 190 11, 198, 165 32,217,601 , 393,221 |, 273,028 
PETROLEUM 418 2,420,596, 764 85, 189,228 23,257, 202 2, 773, 728 314, Bs 
RAYON 30 247, 065, 556 2,479, 092 15,987,947 77,945 - 
RusBeER PROD. dot 884, 870, 370 3, 748,593 23,779,530 |, 759,032 - 
Soap 426 259, 738, 564 2, 288, 452 6, 956, 899 96! , 561 13,377 
OrHer C.P.1.* 917 912,912,422 6, 296, 347 13, 826,244 |, 748, 908 6, 1% 

TOTAL 9287 $9, 635,506,808 154,028,603 197, 154,729 13,928, 431 4,950, 600 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 60.14% 


86. 79% of Total 


Bureau of the Census 





In recommending purchases, engi- 
neers are the most important influences, 
with production management and plant 
administration men second and third 
in importance. 

In selecting makes of equipment, 
engineers and plant administration men 
are on a par. 

In authogizing the final purchase 
order, plant administration takes the 
lead, with general “administration and 
production management second and 
third in importance. 


Heavy Chemicals 


The development of the heavy chem- 
icals industry will probably follow a 
steady growth in with the ad- 
vance of industry as a whole, rather 
than any sudden spectacular spurt. 
Some commodities, like ammonia and 
nitric acid, chlorine and phenol, have 
been greatly stimulated by war de- 
mands and may be in excess after the 


step 


war is over, until the rest of the chemi- 
cal industries have fully re 
sumed peacetime production. Sulphuric 
acid, production of which 
from approximately 8 million tons in 
1939 to over 12% million tons in 1942, 
will probably remain the cheapest acid 
and therefore the most widely used in 
industry. The big markets for this prod- 
uct are fertilizer, petroleum and chem- 
icals—all with opportunities for con- 
siderable expansion. The alkalis will 
find increasing use in glass, rayon, pe- 
troleum, rubber and aluminum produc 


process 


increased 


tion 
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Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


This industry has a greatly expanded 
capacity, improved raw materials and 
processes, and will be seeking new and 
larger markets after the war. In 1942 
an all-time peak in production was 
reached and the industry is expected 
to gain another 25 or 30 per cent in 
1943. Synthetic hydrocarbons for 100- 
octane gasoline; butadiene, styrene, ac- 
rylonitrile, isobutylene, and other in- 
termediate raw materials for synthetic 
rubber, benzene, ethyl alcohol, chloro- 
prene, butyl alcohol, ethylene and ace- 
tylene, furfural, dibutyl phthalate, 
ethylene dichloride, phenol (production 
of which has more than doubled since 
1939), phthalic anhydride, formalde- 
hyde, vinyl acetate and chloride, and 
others for plastics and resins; new 
chlorinated hydrocarbons for solvents; 
and many fine chemicals for the pro- 
duction of vitamins are but a few of 
the products which have increased pro- 
duction of synthetic organic chemicals 


from less than one billion pounds in 
1929 to over five billion pounds in 
1942. 


Plastics and Resins 


Prior to the war, the backbone of the 
plastics business was a large number 
of applications calling for compara- 
tively small quantities of plastics. How- 
ever, the war has shown that uses re- 
quiring large volumes of materials, 
such as bomber noses, will completely 
overshadow the small outlets and add 


greatly to the importance of the plas- 
tics industry in the future. In 1942 
production of plastics was well over 
200,000 tons. This compares with a! 
output of 300,000 tons of magnesium, 
75,000 tons of tin, or 600,000 tons o! 
zinc, each of which is heavier than th 
plastics. Large quantities of resin wi! 
be required for impregnated plywood 
applications which are now widely de- 
veloped for construction of airplanes, 
boats, furniture and other peacetime 
products. 


Rubber 


Perhaps the greatest triumph 
chemical engineering is the huge syn 
thetic rubber industry which has bee! 
built up within two years from pra 
tically nothing to a capacity of ovél 
800,000 tons. At 25 cents per poun 
this means an industry of approximat 
ly $400,000,000 has been created almost 
overnight—larger than any single pr 


war chemical industry. There is Col 
siderable debate as to whether natura 
or synthetic rubber will outlive tw 
other, but no one doubts that synthet 


rubber is here to stay for many usé 
at least. Thousands of instrument 
many thousands of tons of valves @! 
pipe, hundreds of pumps, motors anks 


ssim. 


etc., are required by these pr 
plants. 


Rayon and Synthetic Fibers 
An example of the growth u 
synthetic fiber industry is g1\ 
production figures for rayon. | This 
dustry has made steady gains [ro 
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Why Sweet's is Preferred 


In thousands of offices, Sweet’s Files have been voted 
the most useful sources of product information. Buyers 

refer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet's, 
rather than in individually-bound form, because any of 
the hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located 
instantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be 
filed in the wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet’s, being auto- 
matically theres | am prevent the specification of obsolete 
items and consequent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
Sweet’s save time, trouble and money for all concerned. 


Charges 


A uniform scale of charges applies to all of the seven 
Sweet’s Files. Total charges are calculated by adding to 
a base charge for a catalog (or catalogs) of given size and 
specifications, a charge for the desired amount of distri- 
bution in one or more of the files. Total charges range 
from two and a half cents per catalog page per office, to 
as little as half a cent, depending on the catalog’s size, 
use of color, and distribution required. See listing under 
“Publications,” this section of Market Data Book. A 
charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's Charges Include 


Catalog design — or such assistance or supervision as 
may be desired. 

Catalog printing — PYO service excepted (see below). 

Catalog fing and distribution. 

Use of confidential distribution lists — excepting Sweet’s 
File for Builders. 


Sweet's Charges do not Include 


Photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. 


Special Services 


For information and charges on special requirements 
involving special stock, chip work, varnished covers, 
ete, communicate with Printing Department, Sweet’s 
Catalog Service, New York office. 


Printing Specifications 

Trim page size — 834 x 11 in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — on standard sizes (multiples of 4 pages) 
as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 133 screen recommended. 


Pre-Prints and Reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file(s) in which it is to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after its first appearance in such file(s) unless 
covered by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on 


Tequest. 


PYO 'Print-Your-Own) Service 


Special charges, lower than those for the complete service, 
apply to catalogs printed by clients and delivered to 
Weei s ready for filing. Charges on request. 


Notre — Obtain complete mechanical specifications from 
eet» and submit layout for checking before printing. 
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1921 when its output was only 18,000,- 
000 Ib. up to 1942 when its output 
reached over 600,000,000 lb. The syn- 
thetic fiber industry, which was gain- 
ing natural fibers, even before 
wartime shortages developed, will un- 
doubtedly make further advances in 
the postwal thus calling for 
huge quantities of materials from the 
chemical industries. New cel- 
lulose-based rayons of superior air 
entrapping ability will vie with protein 
fibers and true synthetics for wool’s 
market. Should the aften-mentioned 
possibility of making textiles without 
weaving be developed for ordinary 
fabrics, the textile industry’s loss will 
certainly be the industry’s 
gain. 


Oils and Fats 


Production of fats and oils from do- 
mestic raw materials in 1942 was esti- 
mated at 11,700,000,000 pounds against 
9,600,000,000 in 1941. This tremendous 
increase within the space of one year is 
only indicative of the tremendous job 
of supplying the conquered and occu- 
pied countries. In 1942 shipments of 
fats and oils under lend-lease amounted 
to 723,000,000 pounds, or 13.2 per cent 
of the nation’s supply. 

This group of industries is turning 
more and more to chemical processing. 
Soy beans are being developed for a 
food product, as a source of plastics 
and many other chemicals. Hydrogena- 
tion to produce shortenings and other 


over 


period, 


process 


chemical 


food products has rapidly opened a 
great market for fats and oils. In 
1942, factory production of shortening 


amounted to 1,300,000,000 pounds and 
production of other hydrogenated oils 
to 1,100,000,000 pounds. The shortage 
of chinawood, or tung oil, resulting 
from the cutting off of our Pacific sup- 
plies, has stimulated production of de 
hydrated drying oils for surface coat 
ings. Castor oil has been prominent in 
this field with linseed and 
bean oils also being used 

Sales of paint, varnish, lacquer 
filler amounted to $5230.000.000 in 
Sales of soap in 1942 
$364,000,000, an 11.7 increas¢ 
1941 and 40.5 per cent 1940 
Soapers have experienced considerable 
difficulty in obtaining critical 
rials during the war, and when equip- 
present a 
piping, 


some soy 

and 
1942. 
amounted to 
per cent 
over over 
mate 


is again available, will 
for 


processing 


ment 
sizeable market 
tanks, and othe items. In 
addition, there is a expansion 
planned for synthetic detergents which 
also require large 


pumps, 
large 


quantities of chemi 


al equipment 

The application of chemical enginee) 
ing to the fats and oils industry bids 
fair to the Western hemisphere 
entirely with regard to 
least. Whether or not 
this will be the case depends on devel 
opment of machinery, problems of 
finance, labor competition, shipping fa 
cilities and tariff barriers. 


Pulp and Paper 


Production of 
all-time 


make 
self-sustaining, 


vegetable oils, at 


pulp in 1941 
10,300,000 


wood 
reached an high of 


tons. 
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Average Yearly Prices for Chem- 
icals and Oils and Fats, 1929-1942 


Vils and 


(hemicals Fats 
1942 109.22 141.27 
1941 101.69 09.24 
1940 YA “Oo 71 22 
1929 97.64 75.42 
1938 G9 &6 75.93 
1927 100.00 100.00 
1926 SR] 89.40 
1935 99.64 95.60 
1934 S74 66.09 
19 17.10 24.20 
1832 17.91 $65.50 
1921 00.5 67.14 
192% 108.60 90.82 
1929 112.32 102.74 





Paper or pulp products treated with 
synthetic resins to make them moisture 
or grease resistant have been finding 
increasing use in containers as substi- 
tutes for metal or glass. Some of these 
markets will undoubtedly be lost after 
war restrictions have been removed, 
but enough will remain to form the 
basis for an important postwar indus- 
try. Greater use of alpha cellulose for 
chemical processing promises more 
peacetime competition with cotton lint- 
ers. Another trend, interrupted by the 
war and sure to be resumed, is the in- 
stallation of more bleaching units in 
pulp mills. Also expected is postwar 
construction of more large kraft mills 
to replace the high-cost plants which 
were first to down and dis- 
mantled curtailed paper 
production. 


be closed 
the war 


once 
Petroleum Refining 


Three vital munitions—synthetic rub- 


ber, aviation gasoline and toluol for 
T.N.T.—have been supplied in large 
legree by the petroleum refining indus- 
try. It is expected that after the war 


this industry will become more actively 
engaged in producing synthetic organic 
chemicals for medicinals, 
paints and other allied products. One 
important job of the petroleum indus 
try after the war will be the improve 
ment of motor fuel. 

The market for 


gases has considerably 


plastics, 


liquefied petroleum 
expanded dur 
ing recent years and many believe that 
further expansion will take place. New 
developments of high octane gasoline 
synthetic rubber, or 
solvents, 


from natural gas, 


ganic chemicals, explosives, 


etc., are largely dependent on these 
gases. In this field, the raw materials 
ivailable are far in excess of require- 
ments of the chemical process indus 


tries 


Fertilizer Chemicals 


Unprecedented food requirements for 
1943 have placed a heavy demand on 
producers of fertilizers, an uptrend 
which is likely to continue into post- 
war years. During 1942 nearly 9.5 mil- 
lion tons of mixed fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials were sold by the in- 
dustry in the United States. Potash 
producers delivered a record production 
of 585,000 tons of potash for agricul- 
ture. A 10 per cent increase in demand 
for agriculture has been experienced in 


1943. Nitrogen will be in increased de. 
mand to stimulate many food crops for 
the postwar market and this wil! aid 
in absorbing some of the huge ammon. 
ium production which might be contin. 
ued after military explosives are n 
longer needed. In addition to the in- 
creased farm production for food, the 
ever-expanding vegetable oil industry 
will require increased amounts of fer- 
tilizer for its crops. 


Glass and Ceramics 


Glass makers have, during the past 
ten years, developed products which 


will be with us long after the war. Be. 
cause glass has many useful character- 
istics in addition to transparency they 
have developed applications depending 
on its corrosion resistance, ability to 
be drawn into fibers, ability to form a 
vesicular structure, resistance to heat, 
and mechanical and dielectric strength 
There will probably be an increase in 
the use of glass for cooking utensils, 
for heat and electrical insulation, for 
fabrics, for building construction and 
for plates when the country is again 
able to satisfy the tremendous pent-uy 
demand for new automobiles. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply. lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Informatwi 


‘ 


of basic principles 0 
dealing with 
information fo 
lists on 
information re 


A summary 
catalog design 
tion of product 


organiza 
max! 
separat 


mum utility. Check 


sheets cover items of 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials 
(3) equipments, and (4) _ services 


Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Associations 


American Chemical Society, 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 


1155 


American Institute of Chemical En 


gineers, 50 E. 41st St., New York. 


American Institute of Chemists, 6 
E. 42nd St., New York. 
American Oil Chemists Society, 50° 


Poydras Street, New Orleans 2, La 


Institute, ) 
N. Y 


American Petroleum 
West 50th Street, New York 20, 


American Potash Institute, 1155 16t! 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


of American Soap & 


Assn. Glyce 


rine Producers, 295 Madison Ave., NeW 
York. 

Bureau of Raw Materials for Amer 
ican Vegetable Oils and Fat indu> 


tries, National Press Bldg., Washing 
ton, D. C. 
Chemical 
New York. 
Chlorine Institute, 
New York. 


Foundation, 40° Wali St. 


50 E. 4lst St. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 





1,513 PAGES 
15,000 CATALOGS 


BUYING POWER DISTRIBUTION 


28 years of research in the Process 
Industries permit us to guarantee 
hat information on your products 
will reach more actual buying 
power through CHEMICAL ENGI- 
WEEE IG CATALOG than through 
my ther media. Because of our 
knowledge of this field, we are 
able to place the CATALOG 

e hand of manufacturing execu- 
tives and engineers without re- 
gard to titles, previous education, 
or any factor save their identifica- 
tion as buyers of equipment and 
materials—the men you must 
reach if there is any selling to be 


done. In the four “A” groups of 
industry ($125,000 or more) we 
reach over 20,000 executives, en- 
jineers, operating, development 


md chemical men alone. These 
are the BIG men who must know 
about your product if it is to be in 
their plants. With a distribution of 


15,000 CATALOGS in 13,368 
plants, you cover more than 
27,000 men who are doing 90% 
o the buying in a $12,000, 
000.00 market. This is the AU- 


THENTIC BUYING POWER of the 
Process Industries. You make the 
most of your Catalog dollars if 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CAT- 
ALOG distributes your data. 


WE PREPARE, PRINT, 
DISTRIBUTE, MERCHANDIZE 


We are ready to offer you a com- 
plete service on your catalogs. At 
your request, we will take over 
the whole burden of Catalog writ- 
ng and preparations. Then we 
will print it for you. Preprints or re- 
prints of catalogs, for direct mail 
urposes, can be supplied, in ad- 

n to the annual distribution of 
story in CHEMICAL ENGI- 
ING CATALOG. Your cata- 
fe ill be distributed to every 
plant in the Process Industries that 





“7 © he. 


iio s 
apn: 


13,300 PLANTS 
27,900 MEN 


make it worth sales effort. But we 
do not stop there. Throughout the 
year we merchandise your cata- 
log, calling on the men who have 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATA- 
LOG on their desks, bringing to 
their attention the equipment de- 
scribed, urging them to make bet- 
ter use of the material in this im- 
portant guide. We continually re- 
fer people to the pages of this 
Catalog for information on mate 
rials and equipment. As new com- 
panies come into existence during 
the year, they are immediately 
covered by CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEESING CATALOG. 


COMPLETE SALES 
PROMOTION SERVICE 


In addition to seeing that your 
catalog reaches the right man at 
the right time, we supply you 
with a Distribution List of some 
27,000 men who are the ones that 
are doing the real buying today. 
This list is divided by Industries 
and is further divided geographi- 
cally. In this way it's extremely 
helpful for both direct mail and 
personal sales work.. Selective 
mailings, as well as complete-run 
mailings can be made from our 
stencils. 








REDISTRIBUTION OF 
CATALOGS 


For many years we have been 
putting old copies of Chemical 
Engineering Catalogs to work for 
you—a plus value that many peo- 
ple do not recognize. As a new 
Edition of the Catalog comes off 
the press, the previous year's 
copy is sent to an accredited engi- 
neering school. Here it is used to 
train students in the use of mate- 
rial, and helps them identify 
equipment and manufacturers. In 
this way the men to whom the 
Process Industries must look for 


26 INDUSTRIES 
558 MANUFACTURERS 


$12,000,000 
MARKET 


make a habit of using CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CATALOG at the 
outset of their career. Here is a 
Catalog ‘‘extra’’ to you, we reach 
the “Buyers of Tomorrow.” 


WHAT IT COSTS 


If we print and distribute, with preprints or 
reprints at a nominal cost, prices start at 
$1,120 for an 8-page insert Catalog. 

If you print and have us distribute there 
is a 25% discount from the above adver- 
tising figure. 

A four-page section, black and white, on 
regular Catalog stock costs only $610. 
For really limited budgets standard Cata- 
log pages: may be used to present your 
facts. A single page costs $305. 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 


Page Minimum. Trim size 8%xll, type 
page 7x10. Publisher sets. Standardized 
typography. No bleeds or color. Complete 
plates not accepted. Individual catalog of 
8 pages or larger accepted; may carry 
bleed and color. Maximum work size 8%x 
11%. Further details from publisher. 


RATES 


All contracts cover catalog pages, neces- 

sary index headings and mailing list. 
PRICES ON REQUEST 

Yover catalogs may be supplied by manu- 

facturer’s own printer if desired, but must 

meet definite copy and mechanical re- 

quirements for binding. 














Publishers 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 
Telephone Bryant 9-4430 


RALPH REINHOLD H. BURTON LOWE 
President and Vice President and 
Treasurer Publishing Director 


FRANCIS M. TURNER 
Vice President and 
Technical Editor 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York: 330 W. 42nd St., Tel. Bryant 9-4430. 
Cleveland: 1133 Leader Bldg., Tel. Prospect 
5583. 
Chicago: 310 S. Michigan Ave., Tel. Harrison 
7218. 
Philadelphia: 12 S. 12th St. Tel. Walnut 0393. 


7 ware San Francisco: 580 Market St. Tel. Garfield 
n ifficient buying power to technical guidance in the future 6. oer . ™ 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG GOES TO: 

Plant | Individ- Plant | Individ- Plant | Individ- Plant | Individ- 
_ Units uals Units uals Units uals _Units |_ uals 
BREWERIES 571 1,087 | EXPLOSIVES 132 307 | METALLURGICAL 646 1,571 || RUBBER 346 940 
CELLULOSE 64 179 || FERTILIZER 279 | _ 50? || OIL AND FAT 293 634 || STORAGE BATTERY, 79 228 
CEMEN 505 1,037 || FOOD 1,853 | 3,588 | PAINT 594 1,275 || SUGA 155 385 
CHEMICAL 1,246 | «=«3,047_—|| GLASS 698 1585 | PAPER 728 562 || TEXTILE 599 | 1,320 
COKE 266 645 || GOVERNMENT 771 883 | PETROLEUM 653 1'438 | MISCELLANEOUS 325 715 
ENGIN: ERS 736 1,013 | LEATHER 253 439 | PHARMACEUTICAL 486 992 " commas 
QUIPMENT 763 1482 | LINOLEUM 134 362 | PLASTICS 193 499 TOTALS 13,368 27,972 
>. . . 
Meke Your Catalogs Stick With the Men Inside 
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Electrochemical Society, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Essential Oil Assn. of U. S., 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Manufacturing Chemists Assn. of 
U. S., Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
nm ¢. 


National Assn. of Insecticide & Dis- 





infectant Mfrs., 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Society of Chemical Industry, 305 
Washington St., Brooklyn. 

Synthetic Organic Chemical Mfrs. 
Assn. of U. S. A., 260 Broadway, New 
York. 

Technical Association 
Paper Industry, 122 E. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


of Pulp & 
42nd Street, 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


Chemical and Engineering News, 332 W. 
42nd St.. New York, N. Y. Published by 
American Cheantee) Society. Est. 1923. 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x1ll\% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th and 26th. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, (Sworn), 37,- 
402. page, $400; 6 pages, $355; 
12 pages, 5 
Standard colors, $75; bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see page 143 


ecring. 
Pub- 
Co., 


a 


@ 


Chemical & Metallurgical E 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Inc. Est. 1902. Subseription, $3. Trim 
size, S8%x1ll\% Typ page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished about 18th. orms close 25th pre 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2 I 
A. A. statement on request. BY 
20,461; (gross), 21,625. Mfg. companies 
and executives 18% technical works 
executives, 26%; research directors, chief 
and plant chemists, 15% sales and ad 
vertising personnel, 2%; independent 
laboratories, consulting chemical and 
metallurgical engineers, 15%; professors 





and instructors, 3%; chemical engineer- 
ing students, engineering schools and 
colleges, 7%; others, 14% Rates—per 
page—Less than 3 pages, $255 
Pages “ae 

—_ Ce .-$214 

Geese ae 24.... 204 

deed 36.... 199 

12. 219 48.... 194 
Standard color $50; bleed, $35. 

For additional data see insert at pages 

132-133 
Chemical Engineering Catalog, 330 W. 


42nd St., New York. Published by Rein- 
hold Pub. Corp. Bst. 1915. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 
7x10. Published August 30. Forms close 
April 1. Agency commission, none; cash 
discount, sliding scale for prepayment, 
starting at 10%. Circulation (Swern), 
15,000, Rates—1l1 page, $305; 2 pages, 
$433: 4 pages, $610; 6 pages, $856; 8 
pages, $1,027. Catalogs on white coated 
stock—8 pages, $1,120; 16 pages, $1,881; 
32 pages, $2,992. Color, per cover cata- 
log, page, $10 Discount of 25% from 
cover catalog rates for catalogs sup- 
plied by advertiser 

For additional data see page 
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Chemical Industries, 6522 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Published by Trade- 
press Publishing Corp. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published monthly 10th ex- 
cept October semi-monthly. Forms close 


25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
6.635; (gross); 7,300. Mfg. companies 
and officials 37%: works executives, 
5%: engineers, 4%; research directors, 
12% sales and advertising personnel, 
7¢ independent laboratories, 10%: 
others 25% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 145.00 80.00 45.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 
Standard colors, $40; bleed, $20. 

For additional data see page 141 
Buyers’ Guidebook Number. Published 
innually November 25 as the 13th issue 
of Chemical Industries, Rates for Chem 
ical Manufacturers’ Catalog section and 


Equipment and Container Manufactur- 
ers’ Catalog section, based on 1-year 
econtract—1 page, $240; 6 pages, $150; 8 
pages, $140. Catalog inserts furnished 
by advertiser—2 pages (1 sheet), $300; 
S pages, $650: 16 pages, $1,100 
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Standard colors (red, blue, green), $40; 
bleed, $20 per page. 

Rates in buying sections—% page (3%x 
2%) only unit accepted, based on 3-year 
contract—1l1 unit, $50; 6 units, $35; 12 


units, $25; 24 units, $20; 48 units, $18; 


72 units, $17. 


N. Michigan Ave., 
Putman Pub. Co. 
Type page, 7x10. 











Chemical Preview, 737 
Chicago. Published by 
Est. 1938. Controlled 


Minimum space, 3%4x4%. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. 20. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
Jan.-Feb., 1943, 28,032; (gross), 29,833. 


distilleries and wineries, 5%; 
9%; ceramics, 11%; equip- 
5%; fertilizers, 5%; gas 
utilities, 7%; aints, var- 
paper and pulp products, 
othe rs, 44%. Rates, based on space 
within one year in Chemical Pre- 
view and Food Preview—1 page, $376; 
6 pages, $296; 12 pages, $290. 
Standard color (7x10 only), 
color rates on application. 


@ 


Industrial ~ Engineering Chemistry, 352 
W. 42nd New York. Published b 
American “Chemical Society. Est. 1909. 
Subscription, industrial one analytical 
editions, $4.00. Trim size, 8%&x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Industrial edition published 
lst; analytical edition, 15th of publica- 
tion month. Forms close: industrial edi- 
tion, 10th preceding, analytical, ist. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 
26,116; (gross), 26,815. Companies and 
officials, 16%; works executives, 5%; 
independent engineers and chemists, 
12%; instructors, 9%; research direc- 
tors, 27%; independent laboratories, 
14%; others, 17%. Rates based on space 
used in one year—1l1 page, $300; 6 pages, 
$270; 12 pages, $250; 24 pages, $237. 
Standard color (orange, red, blue), $75 
bleed, 20% 

For additional data see page 135. 


Breweries, 
chemicals, 
ment mfrs., 
companies, 

nishes, 8%; 
6%; 
used 


$50. Other 
leed, 10%. 








5432 Dalewood Ave., Maple 
Ohio. Published by Cleveland 
Chemical Society. Est. 1924. 
Controlled. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 
lished monthly, Nov. to June. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,500. 
Rates 
Times 1 
1 $ 31.50 
8 27.50 


Standard color, 


Isotopics, 
Heights, 
Section Am 


Page % Page % Page 

$ 16.50 $ 9.00 
14.50 7.87 

$16.25; bleed, 10%. 





Journal of Chemical Education, Easton 
Pa. Published by Division of Chemical 
Education, American Chemical Society. 
Est. 1924. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
22nd preceding. Forms close 15th. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 5,574; 
(gross), 6,071. Professors and teachers, 
57%; college and high school libraries, 
22%; chemistry students, 8%; industrial 
laboratories, 10%; misc., 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Ly @ Frage % Page 
1 $ 90.00 0 $ 40.00 
6 80.00 50.00 35.00 
12 70.00 45.00 30.00 


Color rates on request; bleed, $10. 





Oll and Soap, 35 E. Wacker Drive Chi- 
cago. Published by American Oil Chem- 
ists Society. Est. 1924. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
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discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 1,600. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 95. 0 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 75.00 45.00 0.00 
12 65.00 40.00 5.00 

Standard color, $10. 

Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, 59 Jo! St 

New York. Published by Schnell Pub. 


Co., Ine. Est. 1871. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 10%x15%. Type page, 8 13/16x134. 





Published Monday. Forms close Tues- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion, 6,876; (gross), 7,590. Manufact irers, 
62%; wholesalers, 23%; others 15% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Fy Page 
$110.00 $ 70.00 50.00 
13 90.00 57.00 38.00 
26 86.00 51.00 35.00 
52 80.00 46.00 28.00 
Sorp and Sanitary Chemicals, 254 W 


New York. Published by Mac- 
Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
9x12. Type page, 
Forms close 10tb 


3ist St., 
Nair-Dorland Co. 
tion, $3. Trim size, 
7x10. Published ist. 
preceding. Agency discount, none. Clir- 
culation, net, 3,190; (gross), 3,700. Soap 
mfrs. and convertors, 26%; sanitary # 
chem. mfrs. and supply houses, 34%; 
proprietary chem. products mfrs., 10% 
others, 30% Rates— 

% Page 


Times 1 Page 4 vege 
1 $110.00 60.00 $ 32.50 
90.00 50.00 27.60 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Color, $20; bleed, $15. 


Soap Blue Book, 254 W. 3lst St., New 
York. Published by MacNair-Dorland 
Co. Free to subscribers of “Soap and 
Sanitary Chemicals.” Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Mar. Forms 
close Jan. 1. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation (see listing “Soap and Sani- 
tary chemicals”). Rates—% page, $45; 
1 page, $80; 2 pages, $140; 3 pages, $180 
Bleed, $15 


Soybean Digest. Hudson, lowa. ‘Published 








by The American Soybean Assn. Est. 
1940. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 6éize 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 5,415. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 47.50 $ 25.00 
6 85.00 45.00 23.7 75 
12 82.50 42.50 22.50 
Standard color, | $30; bleed, $5. 
Sweet's File for the Process Industries, 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y 
Compiled and distribute d by Sweet's 
Catalog Service, division of F. W. Dodge 


A bound file of 
manufacturers’ catalogs, used as a4 
source of buying information by those 
in charge of plant operation and main- 
tenance. Revised annually and lent to 
qualified offices for one year. Distribu- 
tion, 1943 file, 10,000, to engineers, plant 
executives, purchasing officials, govern- 
ment procurement offices and buying 
Standard sizes for catalogs in 


Corporation. Est. 1914. 





agencies. 
Sweet's ‘iles are multiples of four 
pages. Typography and color printing 
as desired. Trim page size, 8% x11 in 
Charges include catalog design, or such 
assistance as may be desired, printing 
filing, distribution and use of confiden- 
tial distribution lists. No agency com- 
mission. No cash discount. For catalogs 
in Sweet's File for the Process Indus- 
tries, including one extra color on first 
and last pages, complete service charges 
are as follows: 4-page catalog, $750; > 
page catalog, $1,170; 12-page catalog 
$1,600; 16-page catalog, $2,020; 2(-pagt 
catalog, $2,440; 24-page catalog, 860; 
28-page catalog, $3,280; 32-page catalog 
$3,700. Charges for other specifications 
on request. Note: combination charges 
for catalogs distributed also in ther 
Sweet's Files and for two or more cat 
alogs in any number of _ files see 
Building, Engineering Construction 
Power Plants, Product Design, Manuta 
turing Industries and Chemical Proces* 
Industries sections of Market ata 
Book.) Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detrolt 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburé! 
and St. Louis. 
For additional data see pages 135 





Thomas’ Register of American Manwufac- 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


1943 
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- «+ « company officials who make 
decisions in capital investments— 
plant executives who initiate 
equipment purchases — research 
directors identified with research, 
production and processing. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
reaches these men. Its editorial 
contents appeal to all groups you 
have to sell regardless of title or 
position. It was the first publica- 
tion in the field to recognize the 
need of a common meeting ground. 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES is the 
only publication in the field meet- 
ing this need and serving the in- 
terests of these different groups 
and helping te weld them into 
a solid workable team. There are 
two reasons why CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES gets concentrated read- 
ership in the capital investment 
audience: 
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Readerslih, pecriptions 


























Dh ieiiiaieate 


Results of Editorial Aim and 
Selective Readership 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES has an unusually high re- 


newal percentage—72.72%, and penetration—3 readers 
yer copy. CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES’ readers control 
or influence the purchase of chemicals, equipment, raw 
materials, containers, etc. This means two things of 
importance to you: intensive readership and extensive 
buying power representation. 


Send for data and advertising rates on 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES and CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES’ BUYER’S GUIDEBOOK. 





NEW YORK 


L. Charles Todaro 
522 Fifth Avenue 


Phone: Murray Hill 2-7888 
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The Chemical Business Magazine 


CHICAGO 


Bruce Knapp 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Phone: Harrison 7890 


LOS ANGELES 


Don Harway and Co. 
816 West Fifth St. 
Phone: Mutual 8512 
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Chemical and Engineering News 


The No. 1 News Magazine of the Chemical Process Industries 


CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING 
NEWS—is published on the 10th 
md 25th of each month—bringing 
tesh News of Action on the Chem- 


ts circulation of over 38,000 proves 
hat it is a ‘“must’’ among execu- 
lives, works managers, chemical 
engineers, research directors and 
chemists who want to keep up on 
in the Process Field. For 
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going on 


the news 
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CIRCULATION CLASSIFICATION 
June 
1. Chemical Process Industries 1943 
a. Officials 
b. Works Executives 
+. Foremen 
d. Engineers 
Research Directors 
f. Chemists . iu 
g. Sales & Advertising..... 464 
h. Miscellaneous Company 
Personnel 
Yonsulting Firms.. 5,140 
ind Jobbers.... 108 
4. Industrial Consulting Professors 
& Instructors beat 4,796 


Independent 


a ee 
Wholesalers 


5. Financial 
6. Students 
7. Universities ; 460 
8. Newsdealers ; 144 


a Pe ae : 
Public Libraries Pau 168 


0. Miscellaneous ih ; 307 
Unclassified aba was data = 287 
2. Men in Armed Forces 1,176 
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In March, 1943, employment in the 
men’s clothing industry was 11 per cent 
above the 1939 average, but 7 per cent 
below 1942. Payrolls were 69 per cent 
above 1939 and about 10 per cent above 
1942. A large part of the industry was 
engaged in producing uniforms for the 
armed forces. 

New York is the leading state and 
city in production of both men’s and 
women’s clothing. 


Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business listed 
106,959 apparel stores, including wom- 
en’s with sales of $3,258,772,000. 
Among these were 5,122 men’s-boys’ 
furnishings stores, $92,203,000; 802 
men’s-boys’ hat stores, $15,598,000; 
15,577 men’s-boys’ clothing and fur- 
nishing stores, $664,511,000; 10,053 
family clothing stores, $429,454,000: 
3,292 other apparel stores, $36,448,000; 
5,674 custom tailors, $66,282,000. 

There are 1,816 chain stores in the 
men’s-boys’ clothing, furnishings and 
hat field, with sales of $171,579,000, or 
22.2 per cent, and 1,082 chain stores 
selling family clothing, $76,283,000, 
17.8 per cent. 

During the first five months of 1943 
about 1,000 men’s clothing and furnish- 
ings stores reporting to the Bureau of 
the Census had a dollar volume 78 
per cent above the 1939 level. Part of 
the increase was due to higher prices. 


Associations 


Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of U. S. 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Hat Institute, 358 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


Merchant Tailors and Designers 
Assn. of America, 400 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

National Assn. of Men’s Shirts and 
Boys’ Blouse Contractors, 276 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago. 

National Assn. of Uniform Mfrs., 
112 E. 19th St., New York. 
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Clothing, Men's and Boys’ 


(See also Shoes and Leather: Textiles) 


American Gentleman and Sartorial Art 


lished by American Gentleman Pub. Co. 
Subscription, $15. 
Published monthly omitting Jan- 
Forms close 
20th preceding. Agency discounts, 
Rates—(monthly edition)—1 
% page, $40; 4% page, $25. 


Apparel Arts, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
Published by Esquire, 
Subscription, 
Type page, 9%x12\%. 





Published 25th 


12 times, $200. 





Boys’ Outfitter — Styles of Youth, 


scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
7 Published Ist 





Gold Book Directory of the Men’s Ap- 


Published by Men’s Apparel 
Subscription, 560c. 
Published Mar. Forms close Jan. 


(Publisher’s Statement), 





1123 Broadway, 


Trim size, 9x12. 
Published let. 
Agency discounts, 


Subscription, 


Standard color, $15; matched color, 
bleed rate, $10. 








Hat Life Year Book, 1123 Broadway, 
Published by Hat Life, Inc. 
Published Jan. Forms close 
Agency discounts, none. 
culation—Copy delivered to subscribers 


Made to Measure, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Halper Pub. Co. Bst. 
1931. Free (controlled). 
Published Jan. 


Type page, 5%x 


Circulation (Publisher's 
Rates—1 page, $125; 


Empire State 
Published by Men's 





Men’‘s Clothing and Allied Industries in 1939 


No. of 
Est 
1. Men's and boys’ tailored clothing 2,449 
2. Men's and boys’ furnishings, work 
and sport garments ............ 1,716 
}. Men's and boys’ underwear... 54 
i‘. Men's neckwear . Néeeénen ches : 381 
5. Men's and boys’ hats and caps (ex- 
cept felt and straw) and mate- 
rials and trimmings : 325 
Total ; ooo. 4,925 








—Bureau of the Census 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943,] 


Apparel Reporter, Inc. Est. 1931. Ssyp 
scription, $3. Trim size, 10%x13 Type 
page, 9x11%. Published 25th preceding 
Forms close 10th preceding. Agency dis 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 8,801; (cross) 
10,002. Retailers, 78%; manufacturers 


16%; others. 6%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $135.00 $ 85.00 
4 220.00 130.00 80.00 
8 200.00 110.00 65.00 


12 180.00 100.00 60.00 
Color, $45 net; bleed, $20. 





Men’s Modes, 101 W. 31st St., New York 
Published by American-Mitchell Fashior 
Pub. Est. 1937. Subscription, $15. Typ 
page, 9x12 Published Quarterly Fet 
Forms close 5 weeks preceding Agenc) 
discounts, 10-2. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 30.06 
2 55.00 35.00 25.06 
$ 50.00 30.00 20.06 


@ 


Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York 
Published by Fairchild Publishing C 
Est. 1890. Subscription, $2. Trim siz 





9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist 


and 3rd Fridays after Ist and 3rd. Sat 
urdays. Forms close ten days preced 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, national and western editions 


2.400; (gross), 14,364, tetail, 78% 
wholesale, 3%; manufacturers, 12° 
miscellaneous, 7% Rates national edi 
tion 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

1 $280.00 $200.00 $115.00 

12 200.00 145.00 80.00 

24 160.00 115.00 64.00 


Color rate, $75; bleed, $20. 


—EE ——— 








New York Men’s Wear Directory, § © 
13th St., New York. Published by Fair 
child Pub. Co. Controlled. Type page 


24x3%. Published May and Nov. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 72.00 $ 45.00 28.0 
2 110.00 70.00 40.04 





Southern Garment Manufacturer, 75 $1 
St.. New York. Published by Ernest H 
Abernethy Pub. Co. Type page, 7x! 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agen¢ 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pag 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.0 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.0 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% 





Western Merchandiser, 122 E. 7th St 
Los Angeles, Calif. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion free. Type page, 10x16. Publishec 
5th. Forms close 25th preceding. Agenc) 
discount, 15-2 Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $115.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.0 
3 105.00 70.00 45.00 


12 90.00 60.00 40.00 
Color, $25 extra. 





CANADA 
Canadian Reporter, Dominion Square 
Bldg.. Montreal, Canada. Published >! 
Men's Apparel Reporter, Inc. Est. 194 
Subscription, $2 Type page, %xll% 
Published Quarterly, Feb. Forms 
25th preceding. Agency discounts, 
Circulation (Publisher's Stat« 
paid, 1,817; (gross), 3,456. Rates 
page, $150; 4 pages, $125; %& pags 
Standard color, $25: bleed, $10. 





Men’s Wear Merchandising, 481 Univer: 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. Publishe 
by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1910. 5¥ 


scription, $2. Trim size, 94%x12%. ‘yP 
page, 8x11. Published ist. Forms cio 
23rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cll ula- 
tion (Sworn), 2,000. Rates— 4 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 yy 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 08 
6 60.00 37.50 50 
35.00 20.00 


12 55.00 
Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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Coal 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Power Plants; Oil, Petroleum) 





Coal production in the United States 
totalled 641,149,000 tons in 1942, an 
increase of 12.9 per cent over the 1941 
figure of 567,658,000 tons. Bituminous 
output, on the basis of preliminary 
estimates by the Bituminous Coal Di- 
vision, Department of the Interior and 
various state reports, rose 13.5 per 
cent from 511,290,000 in 1941 to 580,- 
820,685 tons in 1942. Anthracite pro- 
duction increased approximately 7 per 
cent, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, from 56,368,000 tons in 1941 to 
60,328,000 tons in 1942. 

Bituminous production to August 21, 
1943, is estimated at 373,132,000 tons, 
a gain of 1.4 per cent over the total of 
367,869,000 tons in the corresponding 
period in 1942. Output of anthracite 
was approximately the same, standing 
at 37,468,000 on August 14, 1943, com- 
pared to 37,608,000 tons in the same 
1942 period. Both industries were af- 
fected by several suspensions in the 
first half of the year. However, de- 
spite stoppages, total bituminous out- 
put in 1943 is expected to be approxi- 
mately 600,000,000 tons, or about 3% 
per cent more than in 1942. Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite output is expected to 
run to 65,000,000 tons. 

The major portion of the annual coal 
tonnage is produced by a relatively 
small number of companies. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 1,169 mines 
(23 per cent of all mines) account for 
more than 90 per cent of the industry’s 
total production. The anthracite indus- 
try of the United States centers pri- 
marily in a 500-sq. mile section of east- 
ern Pennsylvana. Bituminous coal, 
however, is mined in substantial quan- 
tities in more than 26 states, although 
nearly 90 per cent of it comes from 
east of the Mississippi. Four states 
(Illinois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia) account for around 75 
per cent of the national bituminous out- 
put. 

_ Increased industrial activity grow- 
ing out of the war effort is of course 
the major factor in the growth in bitu- 
minous production in 1942 and 1943. 
A tremendous amount of coal tonnage 
has been devoted to the iron and steel 
industry, which in turn provides a na- 
tion at war with the vital battle equip- 
ment necessary to an allied victory. 
While production in certain war indus- 
tries has been curbed in latter months, 
the problem of more and larger ships 
still remains to be met. Coal is the 
Source of material which makes possi- 
ble the smelting of steel for construc- 


tion and the energy for the railways 
whic keep a steady supply of mate- 
_ going to the construction indus- 
ry. 


These developments emphasize coal’s 


importance as a source of energy in 
heating, steam raising and the process- 
ing of materials for war work, such 


48 p.©-iron production. Its place in the 





Coal Production 1941-42 


(In Thousands of Net Tons) 





1941 1942* 
BOE. gigicenasdctea a —  ¢bsues 
BRR, oo decccissecnceces Eee 18,470 
Arkansas and Oklahoma 3,42: 4,064 
Comervege ....+<. ere 7,959 
Georgia and No. Carolina — «6s dei 
| ea sseacee See 65,746 
Indiana .< 22,590 23,704 
Dt ccnsenbne a 2,950 3,042 
Kansas and Missouri. 7,445 7,714 
Tc cccussssedecn Se 63,464 
Maryland . aed 1,748 1,898 
Michigan tani aa iia 370 248 
Ee ae eee 3,200 3,858 
New Mexico ime 1,250 1,579 
North and South Dakota. 2,426 2,474°* 
Dy: ceve¢ebbeatasaae ocoe See 34,600 
Pennsylvania 
(bituminous) ..........127,470 142,760 
co ey 6,713 7,425 
 csaaeaacen anes 368 342 
| ee EL 4,825 
Virginia ‘ ews ie ale 18,340 19,900 
Washington ........ . 1,875 1,971 
West Virginia . . . 140,886 156,753 
Wyoming ....... . 6,647 8,025 
Other States ....... . 7 «asses 
Total Bituminous .511,290 580,821 
Pennsylvania Anthracite 56,368 #0,328 
Total . .567,658 641,149 


Grand 
check—final figures not 
anth 


*Preliminary 
ava'‘lable except for Pa 
**North Dakota only. 





national economic picture also is indi- 
cated by the fact that over 20 per cent 
of the freight revenue of the railroads 
comes from coal tonnage. Coal sup- 
plies half of the energy generated in 
the United States, including heat, light 
and power from whatever source de- 
rived, including water power and oil. 
How coal’s contribution compares with 
that of other energy sources in 1941 
(the latest year for which data are 


available) is shown in the following 
table: 
SOURCES OF ENERGY IN THE U.S 
(Trilhons 
of B.t.u.) 
1940 1941 
Pennsylvania anthracite 1,361 1,478 
Bituminous coal i we 11,875 13,396 
Total crude petroleum, includ- 
ing that refined ........ 8.367 8,425 
Total natural gas ...... were 2,978 
Water power (fuel equivalent 
at prevailing central-station 
equivalent) 893 934 
Grand Total 25,368 27,211 


*Excludes imports 


Over 500 plants, including mines, 
washeries, breakers, dredges, etc., are 
in operation in the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite industry, which employed an 
average of about 82,000 men in 1942. 
The value of its product is estimated 
at nearly $272,000,000 at the breaker, 
washery or dredge, compared with 
$240,000,000 in 1941. Wage payments 
and expenditures for materials, sup- 
plies and power, excluding the value of 
coal used as a fuel, probably exceeded 
$215,000,000 in 1942. 

In the bituminous industry, mines 
producing 1,000 tons or more per year 
totalled 5,777 in 1938. The total prob- 
ably has increased since that time to 
almost 7,000, while the total of all 
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mines probably is 16,000 or more. The 
value of the product of all operations 
in 1941 was $1,000,000,000, probably ris- 
ing in 1942 to over $1,350,000,000 at a 
conservative estimate. Number of men 
employed in the bituminous industry in 
1942 probably was in excess of 420,000, 
and expenditures for wages probably 
totalled more than $800,000,000, while 
the cost of materials and power, ex- 
cluding the value of coal used as fuel, 
probably was in excess of $200,000,000. 


Outlook 


In August, 1943 the majority of U. S. 
coal mines were still operating under 
government control. The several work 
stoppages suffered by the coal industry 
during the early summer, resulting in 
seizure of the mines in June, threat- 
ened a serious set-back to production. 
Nevertheless, the outlook for 1943 is 
for tonnage increases over 1942. 

Output in the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous industries took a sharp rise in 
1942. The 1943 output is expected to 
be even greater, barring unforeseen 
contingencies, placing expected bitumi- 
nous production at 600,000,000, and an- 
thracite at 65,000,000, to make a total 
of 665,000,000. Coal now has a critical 
manpower problem. From the equip- 
ment standpoint, coal, along with cer- 
tian other mining enterprises, enjoys 
a priority rating in accordance with its 
essential character, and is assured its 
fair share of available materials. With 
certain specified restrictions, coal min- 
ing is afforded a top priority rating for 
essential items of equipment and for 
materials for their repair and mainte- 
nance. The rating applies to most 
equipment used underground and in the 
preparation of coal. Continuation of 
this favorable situation for the coal in- 
dustry is pledged as long as possible 
by the Mining Branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


Mechanical Mining 


Continuing its drive toward lower 
costs and higher output per man em- 
ployed, now an even more vital factor 
in view of the manpower situation, the 
coal industry in 1942 added 352 loading 
machines, 29 scrapers, 1,491 conveyors 
to equipment already in service, in ad- 
dition to such auxiliary units as drills, 
cutting machines, locomotives, rubber- 
tired haulage equipment, mine cars, 
hoists, etc. The anthracite branch in- 
stalled 14 scrapers and 324 conveyors, 
compared with 3 scrapers and 331 con- 
veyors in 1941. Estimated number of 
machines in use in anthracite in 1942 
was: scrapers, 500; conveyors, pit-car 
loaders and mobile loaders, approxi- 
mately 2,650. Mechanically loaded ton- 
nage in that year was 14,741,459 tons, 
or 24.5 per cent of the total. 

Bituminous companies installed 352 
mobile loading machines (from around 
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$7,500 to $15,000 each), 15 scrapers, 2 
pit-car loaders and 1,167 conveyors 
(usually around $2,000 to $3,000 each) 
in 1942. The 1940 figures were: 233 
mobile loaders, 26 scrapers, three pit- 
car loaders and 1,573 conveyors. 
Changing conditions make it difficult to 
determine with any accuracy how many 
pit-car loaders might have been in 
service, but estimates for other types 
for 1942 are: mobile loaders, 2,235; 
conveyors, 4,200; scrapers, 100. Total 
mechanical output is estimated at 232,- 
000,000 tons, or 40 per cent of the 1942 
deep-mine production. Another index 
of activity in mechanical mining was 
the sale of many new rubber-tired 
haulage units for use behind loading 
machines underground. 

Mobile loader sales in 1942 showed a 
distinct trend toward high-capacity 
equipment for use in the thinner seams. 
In the conveyor field, installations of 
self-loading heads on shaker equipment 
apparently made a substantial gain, 
and there was considerable activity in 
the adoption of conveyor belt haulage 
in deep mines. 

Stripping, another form of mechan- 
ical production, registered another gain 


in 1942, with a total tonnage of 74,- 
000,000—or a 54.4 per cent increase 
over 1940 and 20 per cent over 1941. 


New mines were opened and reconstruc- 
tion and improvement of facilities al- 
ready in service was widespread. Or- 
ganizations using small stripping and 
loading equipment, usually powered by 
internal-combustion engines, were 
equally active with operations using 
larger electrically powered units. As in 
other late years, the trend to truck or 
tractor-semi-trailer haulage gained mo- 
mentum. 
Anthracite 
9,070,938 
total 
output is 
in 1942 
tonnage 


1942 was 
of the 
strip 


strip output in 
tons, or 16.7 per cent 
output. Bituminous 

estimated at 65,000,000 tons 

11.2 per the total 
production, against 55,071,669 
1941 (10.7 per cent of the °41 


strip 
cent of 


tons in 
total) 

The significance of this trend toward 
mechanical methods of loading reaches 
far beyond the adoption of the special- 
ized machinery required at the face, 
for in order for such equipment to 
realize its greatest potentiality mod- 
ernization of practically every phase of 
mining operations is required. Cut- 
ting, drilling and shooting must be im- 
proved, haulage speeded up, larger cars 
installed or other improved transpor- 
tation equipment adopted, more perma- 
nent haulways built, electrical distribu- 
tion systems enlarged and improved, 
pumping and ventilation equipment 
geared to mechanical-mining require- 
ments, and preparation facilities on the 
surface vastly improved. 

The trend in mechanical 
mining, aside from its effect on the in- 
stallation of units directly employed at 
the face (cutting machines, power 
drills, cars, locomotives, conveyors, 
rubber-tired haulage equipment, etc.) 
therefore also is reflected in the instal- 
lation of such auxiliaries as rectifiers, 
motor generator sets, converters, trans- 
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upward 


formers, electrical wire and cables, 
switches and junction boxes, automatic 
motor starters, batteries, insulators, 
trolley clamps and other overhead line 
material, anti-friction bearings, bolts, 
mine ties, rails, turnouts, coal augers 
and drill steel, drill and cutter bits, lu- 
bricants, wire rope, automatic mine 
doors, automatic switchthrowers, sig- 
nal and telephone systems, electric and 
gas welding and cutting equipment, 
roof and timber jacks, machine jacks, 
room blowers and tubing, car- and trip- 
spotting hoists, etc. 


Preparation 
Growth of mechanical mining under- 
ground and in strip pits is paralleled by 
increased activity in preparation 
improvements, including wide-spread 
installation of mechanical - cleaning 
equipment. Some 65 anthracite and 
bituminous preparation plants with a 
total hourly capacity of 12,805 tons 
were built or modernized in 1942, ac- 
cording to data collected by Coal Age, 
making the total for the period 1928 
to 1942, inclusive, 1,453, with a total 
capacity of 316,249 tons per hour. 
PREPARATION CONSTRUCTION 
Number Capacity 


of Tons per 

Plants Hour 

1928 63 21,000 
1929 132 35,000 
1930 . 131 33,000 
1931 121 28.575 
1932 65 11,620 
1933 Ho 11,400 
1934 55 13,100 
1935 10 23,302 
1Sse 101 27,074 
1937 100 18,197 
1938 72 15,090 
1939 102 16,881 
1940 120 21,997 
1941 152 27,208 
1942 65 12,805 
Tot 1,45: 16,249 


*Includes rebuilt plants and major installa- 
tions of preparation equipment in existing 
tructures 


A large percentage of tons per hour 
in 1942 represented individual mechan- 
ical cleaners or new plants equipped 
with mechanical cleaning units. With 
this increase in facilities, it is esti- 
mated that there is a resultant rise in 
the output mechanically cleaned to 
145,000,000 tons or more in the bitu- 
minous industry in 1942, compared 
with 63,454,588 tons in 1938. This rise 
indicates a 23.4 per cent increase over 
1941, and a 42 per cent increase over 
1940. In the anthracite industry prac- 
tically the entire output has been me- 
chanically cleaned for years. 

Aside from mechanical-cleaning 
equipment, preparation improvements 
involve the extensive installation of 
such new and improved equipment as 
heat-drying plants, screens (both shak- 
ing and vibrating), screen plate and 
cloth, transfer and mixing conveyors, 
loading booms, picking tables, crushers, 
tramp-iron magnets, oil or chemical 
spraying systems for dust-proofing, 
special picking lights and other facili- 
ties, plus the necessary structural steel, 
concrete foundations, siding and roof- 
ing, windows and doors, chutes and 
plates, power-transmission equipment, 
motors, controls and wiring. Mechani- 
cal plants also use pumps, piping, 
valves, tanks, thickeners and clarifiers 


and spray nozzles, as well as dust-col- 
lecting systems in dry-cleaning install- 
ations. Heating boilers and‘ auxiliaries 
and laboratories accompany many in- 
stallations. 


Consumption 


Bituminous coal consumption in 
1942, considering exports and imports 
as well as changes in consumer 
stocks, was approximately 538,000,000 
tons, compared with 490,000,000 tons 
in 1941. Consumption by certain users, 
as compiled from monthly figures gath- 


ered by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, Association of 
American Railroads, Federal Power 


Commission, Bituminous Coal Division, 
etc., is tabulated below: 


Bituminous Coal Consumption 1942 


Net Tons 

Electric power utilities. 65,634,000 
By-product coke ovens 88,079,009 
Beehive coke ovens. : . 12,677,000 
Steel and rolling mills ; 10,434,000 
Coal-gas retorts 1.721.000 
Cement mills . ‘ 7,500,000 
Other industrials 131,550,600 
Class 1 railroads 115,410,006 
Total . 433,005,000 
Retail dealer deliveries 104.750.00 
Grand total 537.755, 006 


Coke and Byproducts 


The production of coke registered a 
major increase in 1942 as a result of 
increased demand of the iron and steel 
industry for metallurgical fuel. The to- 
tal output of byproduct and beehive 
coke was 70,568,944 net tons, an in- 
crease of 8 per cent over 1941. The 
total value of coke, breeze, and tar 
produced and of other byproducts sold 
in 1942 was $629,408,422, an increase 
of 17 per cent over 1941, and above 
that of any previous year. The total 
output of breeze in 1942 was 4,751,683 
tons (an increase of 4 per cent over 
1941), valued at approximately $12,- 
496,919. Beehive production is placed 
at 8,274,035 tons in 1942, 12 per cent 
of the total coke production, and though 
seemingly small, was the deciding fac- 
tor in keeping blast furnaces, principal- 
ly in the Pittsburgh district, working 
at a capacity demanded for war pro- 
duction. 

Coking and distillation of coal even- 
tually give rise to a long list of by- 
products which reach into almost all 
walks of life, in addition to their im- 
portance in industry and war. The 
accelerated rate of by-product coke 
oven operations resulted in substantial 
increases in the output of gas, tar, 
crude light oil and ammonia. The quan- 
tity of gas produced totalled 944,879, 
637 M cubic feet in 1942, a gain of 6 
per cent over the 1941 figure. Crude 
coal tar output showed an increas‘ of 
36,026,151 gallons (5 per cent) ind 
reached an all-time record of 740,!/9,- 
619 gallons. Production of ammonla 
sulfate or equivalents increased 
1,805,025,721 pounds in 1942, a gain of 
4 per cent over 1941. Data on he 
production of crude light oil and its 
derivatives are withheld in accordance 
with Government war time regulation. 


Production of motor fuel from coal 
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1942 
t Tons 
4, 000 
21'000 Progress in coal production is best measured by increased underground mechanical loading. 11,513 
50,000 loading units have been sold to underground bituminous producers since 1934 — equipment responsible 
meee for the increase from 12.2 percent in 1934 to 40.2 percent in 1942 in mechanical loading in those mines. 
Today’s mines are in excess of 6,800, with over 2,875 producing 10,000 or more tons per year. 
The impact of war on coal production is seen in 1943 tonnage. Without coal, there could be no 
major war effort for 12 tons of coal are needed for every ton of steel. The tremendous usage of to- 
aie day’s equipment can only mean‘a great replacement market after the war. Likewise, coal’s competition 
It of will force further rapid mechanization of production and cleaning. The industry is today receiving the 
steel majority of its needed equipment in spite of difficult priorities. 
ie to- 
hive MECHANIZATION — The Magazine of Modern Coal — has climbed to its leadership in six short 
‘The years primarily thru practical operating stories of successfully mechanized mines and cleaning plants. 
be Covering every major bituminous, anthracite and stripping mine in the United States, it has kept 
bac some 22,500 key operators well informed on production trends, priorities, the industry’s war efforts, 
bove maintenance problems — and mechanization. Advertising has shown consistent, consecutive gains since 
r our inaugural issue of November, 1937 — being this year 440 percent of 1938. 
over 
312,- 
aced EDITORIAL STAFF 
cent PAUL WEIR, President CLAYTON G. BALL 
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has been the subject of increasing at- 
tention, and research has been so con- 
solidated that a proposal that the Gov- 
ernment build demonstration plants to 
prove the economic feasibility of ab- 
stracting oil from coal is now before 
the legislative body for approval. 


Distribution 


Coal wholesale establishments of all 
types numbered 1,235 in 1939, accord- 
ing to the Census of Business. Net 
sales were $939,764,000. 

The following table divides whole- 
salers by types of establishments: 


Net Sales 


No $(000) 
Full service and limited func 
tion wholesalers . .. 919 512,835 
Manufacturers’ sales branches 
With stocks : : 6 6,461 
Without stocks 5 16,199 
Agents and brokers 305 404,269 


There are approximately 30,000 re- 
tail coal dealers, according to Black 
Diamond. 


They are large users of motor trucks, 
conveyors, and special types of coal 
storage and handling equipment, em- 
ploying motor trucks for hauling fuel, 
lumber, ice and other products. 


Associations 


American Coal Distributors Assn., 
Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

American Retail Coal Assn., 180 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

Anthracite Industries, Inc., 405 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Anthracite Institute, 19 
New York, N. Y. 

Anthracite Operators’ Assn., Miners 
National Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

National Coal Assn., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Stoker Manufacturers Assn., 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
The Mining Industry and Market 

A presentation of current trends in 
the mining industry and an estimate of 


Rector St., 


1943 production. A summary of the 
1939 census report on mining is tabu- 
lated. Published by Mining Congress 
Journal. 


Coal Age research material: 
Market 

No. 268 
43. 

No. 272 
tistics 1942. 

No. 27 


Coal Mining Market, 1942- 
Bituminous Operating Sta- 


Anthracite Operating Sta- 


tistics 1942. 
No. 269—-New and Reopened Mines 
1942. 


Electrical 
No. 260—Mining 
Horsepower Rating. 
No. 274—Sales of Electric 
Locomotives Continue Increase. 
No. 250—Coal Age Coverage of Buy- 
ing Influences in Purchases of Electri- 
cal Equipment. 


Industries 2nd in 


Mining 


Mechanical Mining 

No. 267—Increasing Mechanical Min- 
ing Expands Markets for Equipment, 
Supplies and Materials. 

No. 275—Bituminous Statistics by 
Thickness of Seams Worked, 1940. 
Stripping 

No. 265—Rapid Growth of Strip 
Mining Broadens Coal Mining Markets. 

No. 264—-Material Handling Equip- 
ment in Coal Stripping Operation. 


Preparation Plants 


No. 277—Flowsheet—New Flamingo 
Preparation Plant. 
No. 266—Surface Coal Preparation 


Plants Offer Expanding Sales Oppor- 
tunities. 
No. 259—New Coal Preparation Fa- 


cilities in 1942 

No. 258—Coal Preparation Plants— 
1942—By State. 

No. 257 Modernized Preparation 


Plants—Two articles with flowsheets. 


“Coal’s New Horizons” by Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes—Reprint from Coal 
Age, April, 1943. A foresighted, auth- 
oritative article which discusses the 
wider use of coal as a fuel and for other 
purposes and the tremendous probable 
use in the future of coal for making pe- 
troleum products and gasoline. (Lim- 
ited supply available.) 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943. ] 


, 
American Coal Journal, 545 Fifth Ave., 


New York Published by A. J. Casey 

Est. 1908 Subscription, $2 Trim size 

9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 15th 

Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, none. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
8 75.00 40.00 25.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


A. S. M. EE, Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Black Diamond, i31 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago Published by The Black Diamond 
Co Est. 1885 Subscription, $3 Trim 
size, 104%x13% Type page, 9x12 Pub 
lished bi-weekly Saturday Forms close 
Tuesday preceding Agency discounts 
none Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $110.00 $ 58.00 $ 32.00 
13 99.00 52.00 28.00 
26 95.00 50.00 26.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 25% 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 


@ @ 


Coal Age, 330 West 42nd St... New York 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc 
Est. 1911 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th 
Forms close 15th preceding month for 
copy, 20th preceding month for complete 


plates N.LA.A statement on request. 


Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 12,- 
443; (gross), 13.274. Operating compa- 
nies and executives, 15%; engineers 
f upts and foremen, 51%: other 
rkers, 5 dealers, railroads, etc., 5% 
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others, 9%. Rates—Less than 3 pages 
$265.00 per page; 3 pages, $250.0 per 


page; 6 pages, $239.00 per page; 9 pages 


$234.00 per page; 12 pages, $229.00 per 
page; 18 pages, 224.00 per pag 24 
pages, $219.00 per page; 36 pages, $-1! 4.00 
per page; 48 pages, $204.00 pe! ge 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $40 ge 


spread, $60 
For additional data see 


page 147 


The Coal Dealer, 529 Second Ave. S., Min- 


neapolis. Published by Northwe tern 

Pub. Co Est. 1904. Subscription, $2 

Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 74x94 

Published 15th. Forms close 12th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 80.00 $ 48.00 $ 8.00 
6 70.00 43.00 t.00 
4 65.00 38.00 2.00 


1: 
Standard color, $10; bleed, 10° 


Coal Herald-Stoker and Air-Conditioner, 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Published by 
The Coal Herald, Inc Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10% Published 5th. Forms close 
25th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $132.50 $ 69.00 $ 40.00 
6 127.50 67.50 37.50 
12 120.00 65.00 55.00 


Color rate, $20; bleed rate, $15 


Pittsburgh 
Mining Put 


Coal Mining, 209 Ninth St., 
Pa. Published by Modern 
Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1.25. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 3,600 tates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $135.00 85.00 55.00 
6 120.00 70.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 

Coal Mining Catalogs, 330 W. 42nd St 

New York Published by McGraw-Hill 

Publishing Co., Inc, Est. 1914. Controlled 


Free to all officials responsible for plan 
for the coa 


ning, specifying or buying 

mines. Type page, 7x10. Published ar! 
nually, June Forms close April 
Agency discounts, 0-2 Distribution t 
4,500 operation officials responsible fol! 
specifying and buying in all important 
coal mining companies. Managerial, 
16%; supervising, 65%; engineering 
17%: miscellaneous, 2%. Catalog rates 
per page 1 page, $180; 2 pages $14! 
3 pages, $130; 4 pages, $125; 8 pages 
$105; additional pages, $100 sriefalogs 
of 8, 12, 16, 24, 32 or more pages, if sup- 


plied according to our specifications, a 
cepted in Manufacturers’ Briefalog 5ec- 
published rates 





tion at front of book at ! 
ess 20%: plus added cost of inserting, 
if any. Briefalogs of 8 to 32 pages, 
printed by us, accepted at pub ished 
rates less 10%, plus cost of productio!l 
Briefalog inserts of 2 or 4 pages sup- 
plied to our specifications, accepted at 
published rates less 10%, plus added — 
of inserting, if any. Inserts of or 4 
pages printed by us accepted it pu 
lished rates plus cost of producti 
For additional data see page 14: 
Explosives Engineer. a 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PrRopUCTS 
INDUSTRIES. ) 
Fuel Digest, 1214 Hyde Park Ave., Hyde 
Park (Boston), Mass Published _ 
Tribune Publishing Co. Est. 1941. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 10%x14. Type 
page, 9x12. Published Wed. every other 
week. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Circulation (Publishers 
Statement), 5,300. tates— aoe 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.00 3 00 
7 94.00 48.00 x 00 
12 90.00 46.00 7 UU 
Standard color (red or blue), $25 
Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, inc ing 
Directory of Mines, 330 W $21 ot 
New York Published by McGra' - i 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1918. Sul p 
tion, $10. Trim size, 8%x11% ype 
page, 7x10 Published annually I - 
close Sept. 15th. Agency discounts ie 
Circulation, 5,000, among retal ue 
dealers, wholesalers and coal buys . 
railroads, utilities and industrial , 
etc tates—1 page, $150; $100 « i 
ditional page: ™%™ page, $100; 10 S 
count for 3-year contract 
Standard red, $35; additional pag 


bleed, 20° 
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0 a MacQuown’s Buying Guide of Mine Sup- tion, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3. lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
pages plies and Equipment, Berger Bldg., Type page, 413/16x7 5/16. Published Oct. discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $85; % 
00 per Pittsburgh, Pa Published by National Forms close Sept. 20. Agency discount, page, $45; % page, $30; % page, $25; % 
4 Coa Publications. Type page, 8x10 0-2. N.I.A.A. report on request. Circula- page, $17.50. Color, $15 per page. 
$214.01 Pul hed August 15. Forms close Au- tion (Publisher’s Statement), 4,000. Pres-_ - -_— - $$ $—————_—_—_—_——_—— 
ge gust Agency discount, 15-2. Rates idents, vice-presidents, general mgrs., Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New 
a? 11 $150: 2 pages, $270; 3 or more 90%; supts. and engineers, 8%; miscell., York. Published by Estate of Frederick 
pag $125 per page. Color, 25%; bleed, 2% Rates—$150 page; bleed, no charge W. Saward. Est. 1918. Subscription, $5. 
95 For additional data see pages 148-149. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8%x 
‘ _ - — — , e bane i _. 11%. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Mi MacQuewn’s Coal Directory and Buyer's M 1 Tuesday. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
rn Guide, Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pub- ie 2S ey -M , culation, 5,246. Rates, consecutive in- 
1 arty is! by National Coal Publications (See METAL AND NON-BIBTALLIC MINING.) sertions— 
OR, Est #20. Subscription, $25. Trim size, EEE | }6—lee 1 Page % Page % Page 
fom M4xi2%. Type page, 8x10. Published 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 21.00 
ency September 15. Forms close September 1 6 70.00 36.00 19.00 
age Age . discounts, 15-2%. tates— 1 page, Mining Congress Journal, Munsey Bldg., 12 a 65.00 34.00 18.00 
8.0 $20 $ pase, sits: i page, 919 Washington, D. C. Published by Amer- Color, $25; bleed, $5 
+.00 Gaer, oy Senne ican Mining Congress. Est. 1915. Sub- = eRe RIES NY SET SE ES 
2.00 = ; ; —" — seription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
(CA page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms a . iaitiiael: td 
— — close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- (ase MAnuracn RING INDUSTRIES.) : 
: Mechanization, 406 Munsey Bldg., Wash- Quest. Agency discount, 0-2. Circula- = . 
ned be ington, D. C. Published by Mechaniza- tion, 9,884; (gross), 10,482. Operating = = __CanaBa ens 
Sub- tion, Inc. Est. 1937. Coal Industry. Free Companies and executives, 11%; gen. 
. page (controlled). Trim size, 6x9. Type page, ™8Trs., gen. supts. and asst. production (CAB 
- lose 4 13/16x7 5/16. Published 15th. Forms mgrs., supts. and asst. purchasing agts., 
15-2 close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N. I 18%; power and maintenance personnel, Western Canada Coal Review, 365 Ban- 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation, !/%:; safety personnel of companies and natyne Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Est. 1918. 
Page June 30, 1943, 12,866; (gross), 15,500, mfrs.., 42; others, _ 1%. _Rates—1 page, Published by Home Publishing Co. Sub- 
40.00 Presidents, 9%; supts., 16%; elec. engrs. $160.00; 3 pages, $150.00; 6 pages, $135.00; seription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
37.50 and mine electricians, 10%; mining en- 12 pages, $120.00 Ba: page, 7%4x10. Published 15th. Forms 
35.00 gineers, 7%; foremen and assts., 28%; Color, $30; bleed, no charge. close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
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Commerce and Distribution 





The Bureau of the Census summar- 
ized its 1939 findings as follows: 184,- 
244 manufacturing establishments, 
$56,828,807,000; 200,573 wholesale es- 
tablishments, $55,265,640,000; 1,770,355 
retail establishments, $42,041,780,000; 
645,966 service establishments, $3,410,- 
202,000; 44,917 amusement places, 
$998,079,000. 

These huge sums represented the in- 
comes and expenditures of the 131,669,- 
275 persons making up the population 
of the United States April 1, 1940. 

The number of persons 14 years or 
over on April 1, 1940, was 101,102,924. 
Their status was given as follows: 


In the labor force... 52,789,499 
Employed 44,045,137 
On pubiic emergency work 2,529,606 
Seeking work 5,093,810 

Not in the labor force 18,313,425 
Engaged in own homes 28,931,869 
In school 9,013,342 
Unable to work 5,268,727 
In institutions 1,176,993 
Other 3,922,494 


The Bureau of the Census estimated 
the labor force in April, 1943, at 52,- 
100,000 persons, of whom 15,600,000 
were female. Employed numbered 51,- 
200,000, with 15,200,000 being female. 
Unemployed were 900,000, of whom 
100,000 were female. 

The Bureau estimated civilian popu- 
lation in May, 1942, at 130,982,000, a 
decline of 0.5 per cent from 1940. 

Division of 1940 population by major 
groups: Urban, 74,423,702, including 
330,706 classified as urban farm; rural 
farm, 30,216,188; rural non-farm, 27,- 
029,385. 

The population gain over 1930 was 
7.2 per cent, or less than half of that 
reported in any previous census. The 
population, the Bureau of the Census 
explained, is failing to maintain its 
numbers by 4 per cent per generation. 
The war gave great impetus to mar- 
riages and births, however. 


Size of Families 


From the marketing viewpoint, chief 
interest in population figures centered 
in the reduction in the average number 
of persons per family from 4.1 in 1930 
to 3.8 in 1940. The result was to in- 
crease the number of families from 29,- 
904,663 to 34,855,552, a gain of 16.6 
per cent. While this was considerably 
below the 23 per cent increase recorded 
in 1930, it was far greater than the 
percentage of increase in population. 

Urban families are composed of an 
average of 3.6 persons, a more generous 
reproduction scale in the rural districts 
resulting in an average of 4.0. For cen- 
sus purposes, urban places are defined, 
with few exceptions, as incorporated 
places having 2,500 or more inhabi- 
tants, the remainder of the population 
being classified as rural. 

The largest families are found in the 
South Atlantic division, with an aver- 
age of 4.2; the smallest in the Pacific 
division with 3.2. Family averages for 
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1940 Population, 1939 Sales by City-Size Groups _ 





100,000 50,v00 to 10,000 to Under 
and Over 100,000 50,000 10,000 
No. of cities ............ 92 107 878 15,675 
Population Pere Te 7,343,917 17,383,991 21,051,715 
Ie rere 28.85 5.58 13.20 15.99 
No. <a. pews Kee ew ete ein er meee “a. 822,078 
jo O ° es eeeccesooseces . ° ° 46.4 
ED S40 cccesseaan 17,914,273 3,471,761 8,040,422 12,615,334 
« 2 = Sa ee 42.6 8.3 19.1 30.0 
other geographic divisions: New Eng- 10 to 14 years.... - 10,298,944 = 9.6 
land, 3.8; Middle Atlantic, 3.8; East 29 {0 24 years........ lodaoe10 *. 
North Central, 3.7; West North Cen- 25 to 29 years..... --» 9,479,994 8.9 
tral, 3.7; East South Central, 4.1; West 32 {0 34 years... Peeaes ore 
South Central, 3.9; Mountain, 3.7. 40 to 44 years.... 6,673,013 6.3 
Among the states, North Carolina has 3) [0 53 YearTS--------- S1n739 
the largest average number of persons 55 to 59 years.... 4,108,095 
per family, 4.5, and Washington, Ore- ¢; {° 69 years... ese’ sis 2 
gon and California the lowest, 3.2 each. 70 to 74 years... 1,798,386 1.3 
75 and over. .835,2 7 


The median age of the country’s pop- 
ulation in 1940 was 29 years. The me- 
dian age of the urban population was 
31.0; of the rural nonfarm, 27.7; and of 
the farm, 24.3. The median age of the 
white population was 29.4 years and of 
nonwhites, 25.2 years. The median age 
of all males was 29.1 years and of fe- 
males, 29.0. In urban areas, the median 
ages were 31.0 and 30.9, respectively; 
in rural nonfarm sections, 28.0 and 
27.2, and in farm areas, 24.8 and 23.8. 
Thus in 1940 “the average American” 
was 2% years older than in 1930 and 
6 years older than in 1900. 


Color of Population 


Native whites numbered 106,795,732, 
or 81.1 per cent. Of the native white 
population, 53,437,533 was male, and 
53,358,199 female. 

Foreign-born white population num- 
bered 11,419,138, or 8.7 per cent of the 
total, there being 6,011,015 males and 
5,408,123 females. Negro population 
was 12,865,518, or 9.8 per cent of the 
total. It was made up of 6,269,038 
males and 6,596,480 females. Other 
races numbered 588,887, or 0.4 per cent 


of the total, with 344,066 males and 
244,881 females. 

The native white population was 
divided as follows by ages: 


106,795,732 100.0 

Of the 11,419,138 foreign-born white 
persons in the United States in 1940, 
Italy was the birthplace of the largest 
percentage, 14.2. Germany was claimed 
by 10.8 per cent; Russia, 9.1; Poland, 
8.7; Canada, 6.7; England, 5.4; Irish 
Free State, 5.0. The remainder came 
from a score of other countries. 


National Income 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce estimated 1942 income pay- 
ments at 114 billion dollars, compared 
with 92 billions in 1941 and the peace- 
time peak of 83 billions in 1929. Only 
in nine states was there a rise of less 
than 20 per cent. 

The Bureau estimated retail sales in 
1942 at 56 billion dollars, highest in the 
country’s history. This dollar volume, 
representing a gain of 33 per cent over 
1939, was achieved with the help of a 
25 percent rise in prices. During the 
first five months of 1943 retail trade 
was 18 per cent above the correspond- 
ing 1942 period. 


Associations 
American Retail Federation, 1627 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 1615 
H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


me , No — National Assn. of Credit Men, | 
der 5 years.. 9,221,184 8. : 
g = ears 9°307 367 8.7 Park Ave., New York. 

Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.) 


Boston Business, 80 Federal St., Boston. 
Published by Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 6%x10. Published Ist. 


Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page a Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 66.50 33.25 

12 90.00 63.00 31.50 





@ 


Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York. Published by McGraw Hill Pub. 


Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $6. Trim 


Type page, 7x10 3/16. t’ub 


size, 84x11. 
16 days 


lished Saturday. Forms close 
preceding Agency discounts, 
N.LA.A,. statement on request. Circula 
tion, 124,331. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $1030.00 $720.00 $375.00 
13 970.00 680.00 355.00 
26 920.00 640.00 340.00 
52 875.00 605.00 320 
Run of Publication Color Rates— 

1 13 26 2 

1 page $1170 $1115 $1065 $1 pas 
% page 865 825 795 760 


Bleed pages, 10%. 
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COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION 








IN SELLING TO COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 








PRESIDENTS CLOSE THE NEGLECTED GAP 

rl 1 neglected gap in selling to business. TOP WAR CONTRACTORS 
Rout iles efforts concentrate upon ehgineer P 
ag rational, functional and purchasing fac- The significance of Dun's Review circulation is 
The area of final decisions, involving revealed by a check of war contract awards. 
"7 ay eager gp ee ke \ recent list of War Department contractors 
. : ‘eal: shows 554 companies with orders for one mil 
” nc salesmen” posecss the calibre or th lion dollars or more. Dun’s Review reaches 
sclination to tackle the executive level of final 596 executives im 402 (70.77%) of: these com 

( In self-defense, they deny the im panies, as follows: 

rt of reaching pre sidents and manage Presidents 297 Secretaries ° 26 
nt. Yet it is common knowledge that many oa oe o a Managers. A. 
s use their presidents and vice-presi acticin gig 33 _ % soe 
rt r “social” contacts with the top execu Tora 596 


f their larger customers and prospects for 
of closing the gap between 
W he re 


Ti ver purpose 
wring functionaries and “the front offic 
cisions are made. 


lhe war and post-war significance of coverag« 
is revealed by such newspaper headlines as “350 


companies get 85° of war work.” 











“COPY” FOR PRESIDENTS 


Where large orders are involved, as well as 
re direct calls are too costly, permanent con 
ct with “the front office” can be maintained 


ilar advertising to presidents and other 
Such advertising should present 
It should be 


xcecutives. 
ntals rather than details 
ired with the knowledge that presidents 
t only important at the “d 
t they frequently initiate an 


decide on the 


ecision” stage, 
1 select as 
purchase of products, 


naterials, services, and supplies 


20,092 PRESIDENTS 





s Review provides such direct, executiv 


business 
re 20,092 company presidents reached 


agazine cach month. A name-by-nam« 




















sis—below—shows that they are the heads 
ttl tive companies throughout industry and 
ine 
< Brap 
oes ) 
< 5 nw $2" { 
$1 00t Q $125 ’ ( 
4 r ¢ RO 2065 >s 12,147 
hole ? 077 1 838 "7 5.191 
etc.) 417 x 1.290 
' , 464 
& 48 8 0.09? 
yn, among the more than 30,000 other 
, there are 2,628 Owners, Partners and 
irmen: 2,150 Vice-Presidents; 2,195 Trea 
2,752 Secretaries; distributed approxi- 
ibove 
2 A owes Cnr 
6.210 MANUFACTURERS 
ortance of the manufacturers covered 
iagazine is shown by the following 
inalvsis 
Over S20M- Under { 
$125M $125M $20M Orh Tota 
rtner, 
asees 361 525 161 262 1,309 
- 6,189 3,065 517 2,376 12,147 
ent : 649 165 24 199 1.03 
Secretary 1,639 638 71 641 ? 989 
Megr., 
Fa 
1,206 205 28 89 
1 Branch 
685 1! ) 39 73 
3.30% 1,316 4499 1,234 6,302 
14.032 5.975 1974 5079 26.310 
a 
Ires represent a name-by-name check; 
tn not the result of a projection of a 


12,367 WHOLESALERS 





The following is a breakdown of wholesalers 
reached by the magazine. (These include job 
bers, mill supply houses, factory agents, etc.) 


WHoOLESALING NAMEs By S1zE oF COMPANY 


Over $20M-Und f 
SM S$I25M $20M Other 7 
Owner I 
Chairm 2 di 4 2 931 
resider 2.077 1.838 304 972 19] 
e-Presicde 228 119 12 > 434 
! urer. Secre 568 IRS 71 24 1,271 
(rer Mer M 
Sales Mer., Factor 
Mer 18 155 169 878 
st ind Branch 
{gr 224 5 3 28 2 
Orhe 1.318 1,048 339 697 3,402 
Tora 5.166 3,959 905 2.337 12,367 


It is believed that the 5,166 concerns rated ovet 
$125,000 represent more than 90°% of the top 
rated wholesalers of the country 

Wholesalers are particularly 
enter post-war reconstruction of distributive out- 
lets. The stable, well-established wholesalers 
reached by Dun’s Review provide immediate 
means for the re-establishment of the first line 
of inter-industry distribution 


important as we 





WAR-TIME MENTAL MENU 
FOR PRESIDENTS 





The 20,092 presidents and more than 30,000 
other executives reached by Dun’s Review have 
found the magazine a guide to war-time policy 
decisions. The fundamental discussions, studies 
and facts provided by the magazine are essential 
to executives who must think beneath super- 


heialities and beyond immediacies. Contribu- 
tions to executive thinking include: 
Post-War Planning Needs Grand Strategy nd Task 


Forces .Charles E. Wilson 
Business and the War The Trend in Trade and 
Industry William Hayes 


Factory Plant and Equipment Expenditures Over a 
Quarter Century Lowell J. Chawner 
National Income, A Practical Yardstick 
Charles L. Merwin 
Births and Deaths in Business 
Walter Mitchell, Jr. and William Hayes 
The Information Available This January ." 
Arthur D. Whiteside 
Renegotiation: What it Is; What it Does; How it 
Works Robert P. Patterson 
The Simpler Things to Come. Howard Coonley 
Long-Term Planning—Its New Importance to Busi 
ness SEPP PE. Edwin H. Schell 
America Dreams a New Frontier..Eric A. Johnston 
British and Canadian Experience with Food Sub 
sidies Sinica sanseslapaalinn Jules Backman 
Moving the Tax Clock Ahead to War Time 
Beardsley Rum! 
Let's Tackle the First Post-War Problems, Now 
Roy A. Foulke 
Committee Plans to Win the Peace 


Paul G. Hoffman 
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Britain Simplifies Production for Victory 
Dexter M. Keezer 
Corporation Taxes and the Wartime Tax Structure 


Randolph E. Paul 


Regular features include: The Trend of Business 
(comprehensive monthly review of business) 
Regional Trade Barometers (detailed analysis of 
trade conditions in 29 regions with maps, charts 
and tables); Significant Business Indicators 
(summaries of key business statistics); Here an+ 
There in Business (thumb-nail sketches of now 
items and developments in business) 


Distinguished economists, newspapers and mag 
azines have quoted widel\ from these contribu 
tions. Demands from readers have made it 
necessary to reprint many of these articles an: 
studies. 

Due to its depth and significance this material 
does not always make for easy reading. But 


its importanc careful and complet 


cXamuination. 


assures 


If your advertising should have more than pass 
ing attention from cxecutives, why not try the 
tempo of Dun’s Revirw? 





POST-WAR PROSPERITY 





The “zero hour” for business will be the tran 
sition between the end of the war and the r 
sumption of normal buying and 
activity. The speed and healthfulness of that 
transition will determine the 
country. The natural spark plug and pump 
primer for that period will be business buving 


consulmct 


prosperity of t! 


Therein lics the great need for early concentra 
tion upon commerce and industry custom« 
Early buying by business will provide the im 
petus for national prosperity. The 
action for your company should be planted carl 
in the minds of presidents and top executivi 
reached by Dun’s Review 


seeds ot 





PRESIDENTS RESPOND TO 
ADVERTISING 





The extent to which presidents and chief exe 
utives do respond to advertising and initiak 
purchases can be gathered from the detailed 
analyses of results secured by advertisers. Such 
results will be found in the reprints: “os Busi 
ness Replies in 17 Days,” “87 Executives Ri 
plied to R. A. Advertisement,” 
Business Orders,” “One 
Luck,” “Thirty Executives 
Extinguisher Advertisement,” 
Clicked,” ete. 


“$10,200 in 
Horseshoe ts Good 
Replied to Fire 


“Copy That 





CARE AND FEEDING OF 
PRESIDENTS 





Other reprints indicate the function and valuc 
of the magazine: “The Care and Feeding of 
Presidents,” “What is the Most Important Nut 
on a Locomotive?” “Presidents Do Read and 
Write,” etc. Any of this material as well as the 
circulation statement, sample copies, cte., will 
be sent on request. 


DUN'S REVIEW 


Published by Dun & BrapstrEET, INc. 
290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Boston Los Ang 


Chicago —_ Cleveland 


San Francisco 
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CHANGE IN CONSUMER BUYING HABITS, 1929-39 


FOR UNITED STATES 
% of All 
Retail Sales 


or 
Cc 


of All 
Retail Sales 














1939 1929 1939 1929 
Food Group ........... cae 24.18 22.42 Automotive Group 13.20 14.57 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) 5.29 7.14 Motor vehicle dealers (new) 10.21 12.97 
Combination stores (groceries-meats) 13.07 8.08 Used car dealers...... 0.46 0.29 
Dairy products stores, milk dealers 1.76 1.50 Accessory, tire, battery dealers 1.25 1.24 
Meat and fish markets. 1.79 2.77 Other automotive 0.00 0.08 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores 0.70 1.18 Lumber-Building Group 4.19 5.42 
Fruit stores, vegetable markets 0.53 0.64 Lumber and building materials dealers 3.52 4.10 
Other food stores. 1.03 1.12 Heating, plumbing, paint, electrical stores 0.67 32 
General stores (with food) 1.93 5.32 Hardware Group 2.32 2.53 
General Merchandise Group 13.47 13.33 Hardware stores :; 1.50 1.46 
Department stores : 9.46 9.00 Farm implement-tractor-hardware dealers 0.82 1.07 
Dry goods and general merchandise stores 1.70 2.46 Eating Places 5.08 4.40 
Variety stores 2.32 1.87 Drinking Places 3.29 
Apparel Group 7.75 8.77 Drug Stores aa 3.72 10) 
Men's-boys’ clothing, furnishing, hat stores.. 1.84 2.47 Liquor Stores (packaged goods) 1.39 
Family clothing stores 1.02 1.14 Other Retail Stores 8.32 10.0 
Women's ready-to-wear stores 2.40 2.25 Fuel, ice, fuel oil dealers.. 2.41 2.10 
Accessories, other apparel stores 1.02 1.24 Hay, grain and feed stores 1.49 2.9 
Shoe stores (all kinds) 1.47 1.67 Farm and garden supply stores 0.37 0.27 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group 4.12 5.70 Jewelry stores skin 0.86 1.11 
Furniture stores 2.31 3.12 Cigar stores, cigar stands 0.49 0.85 
Other home furnishings stores 0.54 0.63 Florists 0.35 0.36 
Household appliance, radio deale1 1.27 1.95 News dealers 0.17 0.31 
Filling stations 6.71 3.70 Second Hand Stores 0.33 0.31 
State Chamber of Commerce Est. 1934 — 
KABC) @ Subscription $1 Trim size, 8%x11% CCA] 
> Type page, 74x10 Published Ist. Forms P — : . 
Chain Store Age (Administration Edition alone tty" A ore nev ‘iinanmenn 15-2. Cir- Dun’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York 
Combination), 185 Madison Ave., New culation (Swern), net paid, 3,927; (gross) N. Y Published by Dun & Bradstreet, 
York Published by Chain Store Pub > 042. Rates . " Ine. Est. 1893. Subscription, $4.00. Trim 
Corp. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. Trim Tin on 1 Page % Page % Page size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Pub- 
size Sixll\& Type pag 7x10 Pub ; 100.00 ¢ 55 00 38.50 lished 15th Forms close 10th Agency 
lished ith preceding. For close 15th I $ 99 50 , 50.75 . 35,50 discounts, 15-2. Circulation Ma 143 
Agency dis int »-2. Circulatior 15.- 12 85 00 46.50 39.75 47.111; (gross), 53,654. President i? 
BBG: (are ), IS.O37. 5c-$1 dry goods and s = other officers, 21° others, 37 Rates 
lept. store chal! drug chains, 5 Times 1 Page 2 Page Pag 
aan eet other <« ~~ , Credit & Financial Management, | Park 1 $350 00 $245.00 05 | 
’ ' . , $ roods Ave New York, 16, N. Y. Published by "29 994 00 ; 
Cha i dry ez l _ 2 —s 4) 320.00 994 { 
ind d drug chains Nati nal Association of Credit Men Est 12 300.00 °10.00 7 
0 ; helt ' n , includ 898 Subscriptio $3 rrim size Six Standard color, $80: bleed 
ing dept. heads, mfrs., et § Rates [ype page, 7x10. Published Ist For additional data see page 
[Tin " Pa ge “ Page Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 a _ 
! $ go $135.00 Circulation (Swern), 19,166; (gross), 20,- 
6 120.00 208. Rate 
i 105. rimes 1 Page *% Page % Page 
: . - $200.00 $99 $12 , . — 
Color (red), $70 per page; bleed, 10 : tye 736500 a1 oe Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
2 — ‘ 200 00 145 00 20 00 Published by B. C. Forbes Pub. Co., Inc 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, 12 E. : es ? Est. 1917. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
Grand Ave., Chicago. Published by Jour- Standard color, $5 814x11% Type page, 7x10 3/16 Pub- 
nal of Commerce Pub. Co Est. 1920 ‘i ‘ . lished 1st and 15th. Forms close 12 days 
Subscription, $17 Type page, 16%x21%. Credit Executive, 354 Fourth Ave., New preceding Agency discounts 15-2 
Published every business morning. Forms York Published by New York Credit NJ.A.A. statement on request. | ila 
close 3 p. m. preceding day Agency dis- Men’s Ass'n. Est. 1907. Subscription, $1.50 tion, Dec 1942, 58,192. Rates 
count 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 22,633. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 6%x9. Times 1 Page % Page Page 
Rat pe Published bi-monthly from January $750.00 $500.00 $250.00 
Times General Financial Forms close 15th. Circulation (Publish- 12 675.00 450.00 5.00 
1 $0.40 $0.50 er’s Statement), 2,808; (gross), 3,200. Inside page, 2 colors, $900: (black one 
13 36 47 Agency discounts, 15 Rates color): bleed, 10%. 
26 32 36 Times l Page % Page 4% Page an . 
52 30 32 1 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 $ 23.00 
- - 4H 75.00 37.50 19.00 ‘ABCD 
Clevelander, 400 Union Commerce Blidg.., - ( ) 
Cleveland, Ohio. Published by Cleveland Credit World, Shell Bldg., St. Louis, Mo Fortune, Time & Life Bldg., New York. 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1926. Sub- published by Nat'l Retail Credit Ass'n. Published by Time, Inc. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 9x12 Type Est. 1912 Subscription, $2. Trim size, scription, $10. Trim size, 10%x! ype 
page, 7%x10\% Published 15th Forms 81%4x11% Type page, 7x10. Published page 8 %x1l Published 25th pre iing 
close ist Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 5th Forms close 18th. Agency dis- Forms close 29th second precedir mo. 
culatior (Publisher's Statement) $027 counts. 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior ec 
Rates Statement), 16,871. Rates 1942, 167,974. Rates ° 
Times 1 Page % Page “4 Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % bage 
1 $ 88.00 $ 59.00 $ 35.00 1 $155.00 , 87.50 $ 50.00 $1,600.00 $800.00 $400.00 
6 8° 00 47.00 27.00 ¢ 140.00 78.75 45.00 6 1,520.00 760.00 38 00 
12 76.00 41.00 23.00 12 125.00 70.00 40.00 12 1,440.00 720.00 v0 
- _ z i - . Color, $2,250 per 4-color page; $2,0 per 
, black and one color page: bleed 
D Daw. | * see ahead — 
(See L REIGHT TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, WARE- Greater Pittsburgh, Chamber of m- 
Commerce, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago HOUSING. ) merce, Pittsburgh, Pa. Publishe by 
Published by Chicago Association of ‘ " Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1919 10- 
Commerce Est. 1904 Subscription, $2 The Detroiter, Wayne & Lafayette Blvd., scription, $1 Type page, 74x10 ib- 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms Detroit, Mich Published by Detroit lished 20th Forms close 15th \s ne? 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir joard of Commerce Est. 1910. Subscrip- discounts. 15-0 Rates—1 inch, $ on 
culation, 10,707. Rates tion, $2.50. Type page, 7%x10. Published inches, $2.75 per inch; 360 inche $2 
Times l Page % Page % Page Monday Forms close Friday. Agency Colors. 25% 
$180.00 $125.00 $ 95.00 discounts, 10-2. Rates — -_ 25 
6 165.00 112.50 87.50 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page Grexe Writer. 270 Madison Ave ow 
12 150.00 100.00 80.00 1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 York Est. 1898 Subscription, 0 
Color rates on application 13 95.00 55.00 30.00 Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, x8. 
- 26 90.00 50.00 28.00 Published Ist except July and 1g. 
Commonwealth, The, 111 N. Fifth St 52 80.00 45.00 23.00 Forms close 2 months preceding. Ag cy 
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Stat nt), 87,982 tate ¥en page, $250; ceding. Forms close 12th. Agency dis- 
% pag $125; % page, $62. counts, 15-2. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
mt —_—_—_———— quest. Circulation, 397,851. Rates— 


Hare: ard Business Review, 330 W. 42nd full page, $1,800; % page, $1,255; % page, 
New York. Est. 1922. Subscription, $970; % page, $640. Discount for total 








$5. ype page, 5%x8._ Published quar- space used in any twelve-months’ period. 
terly "Mar., June, Sept., Dec. Forms close 24 pages, 12%%; 12 pages, 10%; 8 pages 
ist. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 7%: 4 pages, 5%. , ’ 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,500. Rates— ¢ Bvt 
rimes 1 Page % Page 
l $125.00 $ 65.00 New West Trade, 523 Realty Bldg., Spo- 
4 100. 00 55.00 kane, Wash. Published by Dale Strong. 


— = 5 Est. 1897. Retail Merchandising. Sub- 
Ulinois Journal of Commerce, 20 N. scription, $2. Trim size, 12%x19. Type 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Published by Il- page, 111/6x17%. Published Saturday. 
inois Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1918. Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 2,578. Rates 
ished 18th. Forms close Ist. Agency per inch per month—1l1 month, $3; 6 








jiscounts, 15-0. Rates— months, $2.875; 12 months, $2.75. 
Times 1 Page % Page % ay OC —- -- aa 
4 } F 
; ast $ ae $ oT Es New York Certified Public Accountant, 
: 80.00 48.00 28.00 The, 15 E. 41st St., New York. Published 


by The New York State Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $3.00. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), net paid, 
4,223; (gross), 5,447. Rates— 


Color rates on request. 


Journal of the American Statistical As- 
seciation, 1603 K St., N. W., Washington, 
Dp. Cc. Published by American Statistical 
Ass’! Est. 1888. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 6%x8. Type page, 4%4x7. Published 





4 
quarterly, Mar. Forms close ist pre- — ; sake % hy F p Some 
ceding month. Agency discounts, 15-2. é 67.50 $ 36.00 $ 29. +4 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 12 60.00 32.00 20.00 
3,398. Rates = ; = — 

Times 1 Page 4 Page _ eee 
1 $50.00 30: 00 Oklahoma, Grand at Robinson, Oklahoma 
4 45.00 7.00 City, Okla. Published by Oklahoma City 
—_— eee . —— (Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1916. Sub- 
Journal of Commerce, 416-20 W alnut St... scription, $1. T ype page, 75/6x10 1/6. 
Philadelphia. Est. 1875. Subscription, Published Thursday. Forms close Satur- 
$5. Type page, 813/16x11%. Published gay. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
Saturday. Forms close Monday. Agency tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,510. 
discounts, 25-0 —_—— ;' lates 
Times 1 Page % Page 144 Page Times 1 Page % Page %4P 
1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 1 $ 60-00 $ sano $ MAaey 
13 55.00 28 +4 i880 6 55.00 32.50 17.00 
26 47.00 25.0 . 9 50.( 
Hs 35,00 20.00 11,00 12 50.00 30.00 16.00 


‘ i ™ i ‘ ri Philadelphia, Twelfth and Walnut Sts., 
Kansas Citian, 1028 Baltimore St., Kan- philadelphia. Published by Phil. Cham- 
sas City, Mo. Published by Chamber of ber of Commerce. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
Commerce Publ. Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7%x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
14x9%. Published ist Tuesday. Forms 25th. Agency discounts. 15-2. Rates— 





close Wednesday preceding. Agency dis- Tjmes 1 Page % Page \% Page 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,500, 1 $ 90.00 $ 47.50 $ 27 ny 
Rates 6 80.00 42.50 23.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 75.00 40.00 21.50 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 ° ack 
6 70.00 37.50 22 50 “i = . — 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 Retail Clerk’s International Advocate, 
. P. O. Box 248, Lafayette, Ind. Published 
by The Retail Clerks International Pro- 
KABC) tective Assoc. Est. 1893. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 5%xs8. Published bi- 
Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., monthly, Feb. lst. Forms close 10th pre- 
Chicago. Published by Kiwanis Interna- ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
tional Est 1917 Subscription, $1.50. lation (Publisher's Statement) 100,000 
Trim size, oo exile Type page, 7x10 Rates 1 page, $200; ™% page, $100; % 
Published 25th preceding Forms close page, $50. 
lith. Age ney discounts, 15-2. Circulation ——— a 7 
108,441. Rates—1 page, $250; % page. 
$167.50; 14 page, $84 
Modern Industry. The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) cago. Published by Rotary International. 
. Est. 1911. Business and professional. 


The Monitor, 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x1ll1% 
Official organ of the Associated Indus- Type page, 7x103/16. Published 15th pre- 


tries of New York State, Inc. Est. 1914. ceding. Forms close list of month pre- 
Subscription, $1. Type pages, 7x92/7. ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agen- lation, Dec., 1942, 170,747. (Includes 151,- 
cy discounts, 15-2 Rates 808 non-deductible and 4,867 deductible 
Time 1 Page % Page 1% Page membership subs.) Rates 

] $ 50.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 Times 1 Page , Page 

3 47.50 38.00 23.75 l $660.00 "Fa40 00 

6 45.00 26.00 2992 50 6 630.00 325.00 

12 37.50 30.00 18.75 12 600.00 310.00 
- . r Four-color page, $1,000: bleed, 10% ex- 


tra 
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Nation’s Business, 1615 H St.. N. W.. KABC) 
Wa D. C. Published by U. S. 


ngton, by 
Chamber of Commerce Est. 1912. Sub. Seientific American, 24 West 40th St., 
I yn, $4. Trim size 84 x1l1\%. Type New York Published by Munn & Co., 
£ ix10. Published %0th month pre Inc Est. 1845 Subscription, $4 Trim 
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size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. 
Published 20th preceding month. Forms 
close 20th 2nd preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1942, 
52,259. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 35. 00 
6 80.00 45.00 5.00 
12 75.00 40.00 20.00 


Taxes—The Tax Magazine, 214 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Published by Com- 
merce Clearing House. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $4. Type page, 7x9%. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discount, 15-0. Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 45.00 25.00 
12 75.00 40.00 20.00 








The United States News, 2201 M St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. Published by 
U. S. News Pub. Corp. Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Friday Forms 
close 12 noon Fri. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 217,286, Rates 


Times 1 Page 2 Col. 1 Col. 
1 $1,400.00 $990.00 $500.00 
13 1,325.00 940.00 475.00 
26 1,260.00 885.00 450.00 
52 1,195.00 845.00 425.00 





The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., 
New York. Published by Dow, Jones & 
Co., Inc. Est. 1889. Subscription, $18. 
Type page, 16 5/16x21 1/7. Published 
daily. Forms close 7 p. m., 9:30 p. m. and 
11:30 p. m., Agency discounts, 15-0. 
N.LA.A. statement supplied. Circulation, 
Mar. 31, 1943. N. Y. edition, 35,472; Pa- 
cific Coast otyion 3,477. Page rates— 


N., Y. Cc Comb. 
13 $10,389 $ 5,310 $14,545 
26 20,317 9,235 27,705 
52 36,940 12,929 48,023 
Minimum space 14 lines. 


Western Business and Industry, 1040 W 
Pender St., Vancouver, B. C. Published 
by Financial News Pub. Co., Ltd. Est 
1928. Subscription, $4. Type page, 12%x 
19%. Published Friday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

1.000 lines, 12c; 1,500 lines, lic; 5,000 
lines, 9c; 10,000 lines, 8c. 


CANADA 


Business Management, 8 Colborne St., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. Published by Jar- 
dine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 18th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Dec., 1942, 5,082. Industrial and commer- 
cial concerns, 72%: financial institutions 
and companies, 13%: others, 15%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 42.50 22.50 
12 65.00 37.50 21.26 


Color rate, $30; bleed rate, 20%. 


Les Affaires, P. O. Box 100, Station “B,” 
Quebec. Published in French by Louis 
A. Belisle. Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 5%4x7. Type page, 4%x5%. 
Published ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,400. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 8.75 
6 21.25 12.75 7.50 
12 18.75 11.25 6.50 
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The candy industry gained in 1942 
despite new raw material shortages, 
loss of manpower, tightening up on ma- 
chinery supplies, and other problems 
which have dogged the footsteps of the 
candy manufacturer, according to The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 

Total value jumped from $403,000,- 
000 in 1941 to $490,000,000 in 1942 de- 
spite a slightly decreased physical vol- 
ume, 2,519,000 pounds in 1942 as com- 
pared to 2,536,000 pounds in 1941. The 
rise in dollar sales was 21.6 per cent 
to reach an all-time record. 

During 1942, there was a trend to- 
ward specialization in lines that could 
be produced most profitably. The av- 
erage number of lines of goods sold 
per company was 3.35 among 249 con- 
cerns studied. This was a drop of 10 
per cent under 1941 when analysis of 
224 companies showed an average of 
3.70 lines. 

Although the war has made most 
new equipment unavailable, the _ in- 
dustry did not utilize its existing pro- 
ductive facilities at anything approach- 
ing maximum capacity during 1942. It 
produced less than it would have if all 
establishments had worked a full 40- 
hour week for 52 weeks. 

When asked, had adequate supplies 
of raw materials and labor been avail- 
able, how much confectionery of the 
same types as made in 1942 they could 
manufacture in one shift of 40 hours 
in 52 weeks, 214 companies indicated, 
they could produce about 26.7 billion 
pounds. 

The actual production of these com- 
panies during 1942, however, was not 
quite 1.2 billion pounds, 85 per cent 
of their total potential output on a sus- 
tained single shift schedule. These fig- 
ures show the relatively greater im- 
portance of labor, materials, and prices 
to the confectionery industry in 1942 
as compared to capacity and equip- 
ment (with the possible exception of 
replacements of existing machinery). 
This situation will probably continue 
through 1943, at least. 

Candy plants have increasingly gone 
into production of direct war materials, 
making such things as wrenches for 
airplane mechanics, salt water stills, 
gun parts, and other items with no re- 
lation to candy. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, reports that dur- 
ing 1942, employment in candy manu- 
facturing plants ranged from a low of 
47,400 in June to 64,800 in November. 
These wage earners worked an average 
of 39.68 hours per week and earned an 
average of $23.46 per week. 

For the first three months of 1943, 
the peak of employment was 59,900 
and the low, 58,100, earnings averag- 
ing $25.79 per week. The average em- 
ploye worked 41.1 hours per week. 
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Confectionery 


(See also Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





MATERIALS CONSUMED IN MANUFACTURE OF CONFECTIONERY, 


1939 
Pounds Value 

LD cop scabckburen ees b eeeeebheassenes 758,399,188 $34,521,774 
De cane e hehe d ves ads ceed lev eceriRs 256,399,250 $11,607,814 
PE >i. 4 cae 6 ua th awe okey MAN en Oe ee aee 451,882,122 20,898,558 
IN cio ies Abit malariae dic ati coed ata akan ie BEN 22,028,334 828,592 
oe ee eee 28,089,482 1,186,810 

Milk (fluid, condensed and evaporated, and 
SE: nvvapseng@ave kes ee iNasaeeteeaes  Seciuieaiee 3,544,498 
SE. eas a oe Satna hla Up Saee b Saree bea 22,973,855 742,874 
a ad te carat a aela eaS ot eich 2,201,672 897,379 
i CEC! ctpaccteencababeunkee ss do eae 2,695,285 460,310 
Chocolate (purchased and used), total.......... 223,117,451 $23,041,884 
ee Ome a. ee eee 209,672,911 $21,761,816 
ESR ere ee ee eT ee 13,444,540 1,280,068 
CN CUED 6.viv6icina 65.s cecindewdncesbolgedian 2,067,980 584,542 
Coconut (shred, thread, etc.) .......ccccccccees 30,279,180 2,314,379 
ee RE OR ee ee ee 5,690,048 335,208 
i cone ve beeieen ewes ot ab bee ee 16,608,186 2,078,902 
GOOG MOUNT cc ccccivccccccccecccesccsccccncs esssesvese 289,940 
EE cctnb oe ne 6oseddeesdenquavecgeseones 502,275,200 12,996,268 
Tee 252,143,791 24,202,496 
I DR i tle Cie a od aa etl abacwld 233,402 78,906 
Crude gums (used in chewing gum)............ 698,784 107,434 
ERASER Ae ag B= ee res a ee te 727,108 
adie aaiateee 1,340,411 


Flavoring extracts 


—Bureau of the Census 








Packaging 


A number of government orders have 
limited packaging materials drastically, 
according to The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner. Order L-239 prohibits the 
manufacture of any box for seasonal 
or other special purposes having a 
greater pulp content or area or weight 
of paper or paperboard than contained 
in the usual commercial box for like 
contents. Cellophane, glassine and 
waxed papers are strongly restricted as 
are novelty items such as fancy wrap- 
pings for novelty boxes. 

These package restrictions have 
caused many changes in appearance of 
well-known items. However, the bulk 
of candy production is going to the 
Armed services and war plants. As a 
result, civilians will purchase all allo- 
cated to them regardless of appearance. 


Price Changes 


Based upon information furnished 
by 200 candy makers who account for 
over one-half of the total output, dol- 
lar sales are now running about double 
the 1939 rate. Sales have increased con- 
sistently since 1939, with the largest 
gain coming between 1941 and 1942. 
Figures for 1943, through April, were 
20 per cent above the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1942. 

Price changes constitute an import- 
ant factor in the increase in dollar 
sales. Average price per pound, pro- 
duction cost, is up 30 per cent since 
1939. Poundage production, exclusive 
of Army ration bars, increased consist- 
ently until well into 1942. March, 1942, 


was slightly below March, 1941, but it 
was not until late in 1942 that produc- 
tion fell consistently below the corre- 
sponding period of 1941. Due to short- 
ages of materials, September, October 
November, and December of 1942 wer 
15 to 20 per cent below 1941. 


Materials 


At the start of 1943, candy makers 
were operating with only 70 per cent of 
1941 sugar supplies and 60 per cent 
of cocoa supplies. The cocoa suppl) 
was increaseed, however, to 70 per cent 
during June, as a result of improved 
shipping conditions. 

Price of peanuts had advanced as 
more peanuts were used for edible oils 
The corn products refining industry) 
produced glucose and dextrose at its 
full capacity, but it could not hope te 
supply the confectionery industry with 
enough sweetening ingredients to com- 
pensate for the decrease in cane ané 
beet sugar supplies. 

The supply of corn syrup almost dis- 
appeared in May, June and July. OPA 
ceiling prices on corn grain caused an 
unfavorable ratio between corn shippe¢ 
to the grain exchanges and that fed to 
a greater amount of hogs. Refining 
plants were near the verge of forced 
closing and emergency relief was of- 
fered by the release of sugar to candy 
manufacturers on a pound for pound 
basis as replacement for lost corn syrup 
production. 

This situation shows signs of ¢!car- 
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THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 


Editorial Content 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER has the 
single purpose of serving the candy manufacturer. 
With no editorial obligations to jobbers or whole- 
salers, all its articles can specialize on candy pro- 
duction. Thus, every issue is packed with “meat” 
for the production superintendents and candy tech- 
nicians who control buying. 


The “M.C.” is the chief source of technical infor- 
mation on candy. The “series articles plan” is used 
in discussing and seeking to solve basic current 
problems of our industry. It operates and reports 
the findings of a “Candy Clinic” in ten issues a year. 
A “Candy Packaging Clinic” of six specialists help 
manufacturers to better packaging and merchandis- 
ing, reporting in four issues. 


Thus, management, candy itself, and merchandising 
are carefully treated. For 22 years THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER has been “the Technical 
Magazine of the Confectionery Industry.” 


Readership 


Readers pay for THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, and renew 70%—the highest renewal in our 
field. Each issue is so planned that one or more 
articles will serve the executive in charge of every 
candy plant function. “Pass-along” circulation is 
encouraged by specialized departments, the Clinics, 
“Sales Slants,” “The Foreman’s Note Book,” “Candy 
Packaging,” “Digest of Technical Literature,” etc. 
Thus, plant penetration to all buying is promoted. 


Market Coverage 


A.B.C. audit shows 881 candy manufacturers and 
their personnel among the paid subscribers. 2,000 
copies a month are printed and a small distribution 
completes the industry coverage. Our estimates 
show paid coverage of the plants producing more 
than 85% of the nation’s candy. 


But market coverage in numbers is simple and 
proved by audit. More significant is the importance 
£ THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’s power 
to interest and serve the men in the market who 
ouy. Only by seeing a copy can you fully appreciate 


> THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Publisher 
*-RUDENCE W. ALLURED 
00 W. Madison St., Chicago 6 
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coverage of the candy industry available. 


Covering the 


Confectionery Market 


These publications give the advertiser the 


most complete, penetrating and specialized 


why your advertising in this magazine will give you 
“buyer coverage.” 


In plants where buying is decentralized, great effort 
has been made to reach every person of importance 
in the buying policy. This has assured the adver- 
tiser a concentrated market, united by a single inter- 
est, for Raw Materials, Machinery and Equipment, 
and Packaging and Merchandising Supplies. 


Cost of Campaigns 


A twelve-page campaign costs about $1.00 per candy 
plant for a year’s coverage. (Full rates are shown in 
listings in this market data section.) A campaign 
of 12 monthly eighth pages costs less than 20c per 
plant, per year. It is sound and economical selling. 





THE Candy Buyers DIRECTORY 
is the “Who’s Who” of the Candy Industry. Pub- 
lished annually, it lists the wholesale Candy Manu- 
facturers selling nationally or sectionally. 


9,000 Circulation: Distribution is carefully controlled 
and reaches every worthwhile candy jobber or 
wholesaler, wholesale grocers, tobacco dealers, syn- 
dicates, chain store and department store candy 
buyers, Army and Navy buying posts, and big retail- 
ers. 86% of all candy manufactured is sold through 
these channels. This is the most extensive and 
complete coverage of “volume candy buyers” ob- 
tainable through any publication. 


Useful and Well Used: As this Directory is the only 
published source of information on where to buy 
candy, and who makes each kind, the little “red 
book” is well read and eagerly received. Inquiry 
results are excellent. 


One Ad Works a Year: As the Directory is issued 
annually, one ad gives a year’s coverage and the cost 
is most economical. A full page costs less than a 
post card sent to the major candy buyers. 





The BLUE BOOK 


Issued next in 1945, this great directory of machin- 
ery, raw materials and packaging supplies used by 
candy manufacturers is a proud accomplishment of 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Com- 
pany. Its advertisers include the great supply firms 
of this industry. 





Eastern Office 
WILLIAM C. COPP, Mer. 
303 W. 42nd St., New York City 18 
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optimistic production figures are being 
released for 1943 from Washington 
which show that corn production will 
be at a new all-time high in 1943. 

Signs of an easing of sugar restric- 
tions were seen in the July radio talk 
by the President in which he predicted 
the release of coffee from the ration 
list and indicated that other vital foods, 
including sugar, could be released in 
the near future. 

The average value of wholesale 
candy marketed by 224 manufacturer- 
wholesalers in 1941 was 15.3 cents per 
pound. For 1942, 249 companies showed 
an average price of 17.9 cents, an in- 
crease of 2.6 cents per pound, or 17 
per cent. 

The sharpest advance was in fancy 
package goods, which went from 68.8 
cents per pound in 1941 to 77.8 cents 
in 1942. 

This was a rise of 9 cents per pound 
or 13.1 per cent. The greatest advance 
on a percentage basis was in chocolate 
covered bars, which rose 24.1 per cent, 
or 3.5 cents per pound. 

The chocolate covered bar remained 
the outstandingly popular item of all 
candy lines, accounting for nearly a 
quarter of all sales, while 80 per cent 
of all bar-goods sales were 5-cent bars. 
Bar goods of all kinds advanced an av- 
erage of 3.7 cents per pound. 


Post-War Outlook 


The candy industry is already doing 
post-war planning with definite plans 
in mind for modernizing equipment. 
Production will jump tremendously if 
raw materials are available. 

Confections are playing a large part 
in the special rations of the Army. Due 
to the uncertainty of where these ra- 
tions will be used, and how long they 
will be packed before using, hard can- 
dies are being used principally, plus 
the fortified “D” ration, a vitamin- 
fortified chocolate bar that is a com- 
plete fighting ration as well as a sup- 
plement to other rations. 

Candy is rapidly reaching a high 
place among the higher ranking nutri- 
tional foods because of the fine job be- 
ing done by the industry, both in im- 
proving the nutritional qualities of the 
product and in educating the public 
in the proper place of candy in the 
daily diet. 

All of these factors point to a greater 
demand for raw materials, machinery, 
and other equipment. Candy as an en- 
ergy-building as well as a “fighting” 
food will be ready to take its place as 
a leader in post-war sales 


Basic Figures 


The number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments increased from 1,226 in 1937 
to 1,252 in 1939. The number of 
wage earners declined slightly to 49,- 
170, the payroll a lesser degree to $41,- 
735,000. There were 4,676 salaried 
employes who received $11,796,000. 

Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work was $170,735,000; value of prod- 
ucts, $297,762,000, and value added by 
manufacture, $127,026,000. The last 
figure represented a gain of 3.2 per 
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Chocolates: 
Total pounds.cccccccccccccccccccccece 
ee Wn e4n4.0n6ndenecnnneesdenseesééeceeuse 
Fancy packages: 
PEs 00:0006060000050600050000000660600606068008 
WEnhSO6.06cteeeenutendebenesséoncessnseneesess 
Bulk: 
POUREBc co cccccecececooceseececeecccesceccesceess 
Peeled aneccesetenddeonsbatendsesndsoeksssenens 
Count: 
Ps 660 0:6 56h 04606600040000060606006008050008 


Mn ctdndndend0es60hd60 4406860000005 64600N08 
Bars, chocolate covered: 
Ps 00:60 00006666660 064 00460068000 K6006000 0000 
8 066 66:0:0:0660650066500066660600060668606608 
Hard candy: 
Ps 0:6 66s 60660066006068000060000006060660008 
WEEEBo ccccccecccoccccccscecesceccccccceses oases 
Caramels and chewing candy: 
PO 66660 cevescasseccocccseccesecescecesetns 
Wn006560.60000060006006060066000000660600060 
Gum work and jellies; 
PONE c ccccccccccccceccencecescceccsesesesoeces 
Di ititticeaedadadatidceadiaeansddaebeskabhsnbe nade ee 
Pan work: 
BIOGL POUMEBec cc ccccccsesccccceescoccccescccsece 
Total Di cntekesnbbneecaasebeetesesacesuensen 
Chocolate: 
POUREBs cove ncccccccccescccoccecocoeceececeecces 
Woe eccecccoccescossceossoses occeceeseoecoce 
Nonchocolate: 
POUMERs co ccccccccccccceccosccocecscocccccccscece 
EE TTT TT eT eT TT TT TTT TTT TET eTTTeTTTTTTe 
Marshmallows: 
Ps 6600660066665 055066 60666 cd CeKeececcceose 
Ts 68650000060660000066008600660000660000060 
Lozenges: 
POUNESe cc ccccccccccecccceccccoccccccccesoceoece 
Wn 6000600 650006005000606000000006660004008 
Fudge: 
Dit cneennkecehensebhoeseeé6e6ebeeseneseee 
WeRESc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccocegecocoscese 
Glace, candied, and crystallized fruits and nuts, value.. 
Camdied popcorn, Walu@ecccccccccrccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Iced summer candies: 
(6 ppe.eeeeegnekoedoesseeneeneeseen sees 
Wes 066 6.00006 00.06006006066060060606060060000% 
Cream work: 
Crystallized: 
POURS cc cccecccccccccssccccccccccocccccecooess 
ValLWBccccccccccccccceccecccerceccceeseoeccosese 
Noncrystallized: 
POUMNERs cc cccccccccccccccceccocccceceoeseooccces 
Wc cccccccccocecccecsccccccescoceccoeeccoees 
Butter creams: 
POUR sc coccccccedecceestoesoscooceceoeesesecese 
We 5 5:5.956006658066866666ce60eResbEEseKeeseR 
Coconut candies: 
PORE cc ccccccescccecesecoccosecccscesosoocecos 
| PPTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TC TTT TT TTT TTT 
Peanut candies: 
POUREBc ccccnccccsccecooceeccececooocococccesoes 
Vale c ccccccccccccccccocececccsecceccccceccooce 
Other confectionery (except salted nuts), value........+. 
Confectionery not reported by kind or quantity, value.... 
Salted nuts, total valu®..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
POANUES. cccccccccccecccceccecccceceecccceecoeeeeelces 
CASNOW BUEScccccccccccvccoscecccececececeeceooocoeoe 
BPRGEA WER c ccccceccssccocceceecesceceeceseeeecesese 
P@CAaNS..cceses 
OCHSP MUubS. ccccccccccccccccccccccccececcceeececeooce 


PRODUCTION OF CONFECTIONERY IN 1939 








162,915,052 
$49,573,810 


$25,129,614 


62,027,736 
$8,853,672 


404,985,673 
$57,132,001 


228,402,477 
$24,974,672 


135, 267,783 
$15,099,553 


110, 908, 598 
$9,356, 580 


102,725,475 
$10, 556, 892 
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27 ,808, 956 
$3,541, 289 


74,916,719 
$7,015,603 


66,177,495 
$7,087,160 


30, 326,638 
$4,419,315 


43,460,118 
$4,455,046 
$5,076,911 
$2, 381,108 


8,814,220 
$993,497 
14,893,923 
$1,921,827 


20,535,675 
$2, 544,602 


21, 869, 202 
$2, 229,530 


34,128,752 
$4,021,437 


62,491,673 
$6, 964,780 


$22,418,924 


$5,837,332 


$18,743,732 
—"T2, 161,582 


2,728,431 
904, 908 
1,981,025 





—Bureau of the Census 





cent over 1937. 


$60,783,000, the 
In addition, 39 manufacturers of 


number 
turers from 26 to 27. 


of man ic- 


chocolate and cocoa products had a 1939 
production of $99,018,000, a slight de- 
crease from 1937. Production of chew- 
ing gum increased from $56,722,000 to 


Distribution 
More than half, 52.1 per cent, of the 
candy and other confectionery products 
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CONFECTIONERY 





ed in the United States in 1939 


prot 
a old through wholesalers and job- 
bers, while 27.9 per cent went direct 
from manufacturers to retailers, the 
Bureau of the Census reports. In ad- 
dition, sales through sales organizations 
owned and operated by manufacturers 
accounted for 16.3 per cent—10.1 per 
cent through their own retail stores and 


6.2 per cent through their own whole- 


sale branches. Brokers were instru- 
mental in marketing 13 per cent, 41 
manufacturers selling their entire out- 
put in this way and 181 using their 


services to a smaller degree. Finally, 
manufacturers sold 1.0 per cent direct 
to commercial and other consumers. 

Sales of 2,076 wholesalers specializ- 
ing in the confectionery business 
amounted to $131,688,000 in 1939, an 
increase of 19 per cent over 1935. The 
number of establishments was 2,076, 
employes, 6,685. 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 


48,015 candy, nut and confectionery 
stores with sale of $295,300,000. Both 
figures represent a small loss from 
1937. The number of retail outlets 


for candy, however, is generally placed 
above 100,000. The sales figure given 
above is much smaller than the value 
of the products at the factory. The 
exclusive outlets included in the census 
report had 45,777 active proprietors of 





unincorporated businesses, 30,576 em- 
ployes who were paid $20,144,000. 

Chain stores, with about 5 per cent 
of the outlets, get 17.3 per cent of the 
sales, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ported. There were 2,223 chain estab- 
lishments, with sales of $51,043,000, and 
45,579 independents, with $242,183,000, 
or 82.0 per cent. The chain proportion 
in 1935 was 13.8 per cent. Other types 
of retailers reported in 1939 numbered 
213, with sales of $2,074,000, or 0.7 per 
cent. 

Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment by confectionery and related man- 
ufacturers in 1939 aggregated $7,996,- 
000, divided as follows: Candy and 
other confectionery products industry, 
$5,250,500; chocolate and cocoa prod- 
ucts, $2,066,000; chewing gum, $670,000. 
Principal materials consumed in the 
chewing gum industry in 1939 included 
sugar, $2,862,000; chicle, $4,137,000; 
crude gum, $2,462,000; corn syrup, 
$428,000; essential oils, $1,289,60U; 
flavoring extracts, $116,500. 


Associations 


National Assn. of Chewing Gum 
Mfrs., Pier 23, Staten Island, N. Y. 


National Confectioners Assn., 224 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943. ] 


Candy Buyers’ Directory, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. Published by Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co. Est. 1932 
Free (controlled) Trim size, 5%x85%. 
Type page, 4%x7. Published Sept. Forms 
tlose Sept. 10. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

itior (Publisher’s Statement), 9,- 
v0 Rates l page $112.50 % page, 
$68.75; page, $43.75 


Standard color, $25: bleed, $10. 





Confectioner, The, 625 N. Milwaukee St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Alva H 
Cook. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 944x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 27th. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
liscounts, 13-2. Rates 
Time 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
] $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
f 90.00 50.00 32.00 
75.00 15.00 27.00 
rates on request 
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Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia Fublished by Confection- 
er’s Journal Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 1,215; (gross), 2,000, Mfrs and 
their personnel, 74%; jobbers, 9% 
others, 19° Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
2 85.00 50.00 30.00 


12 
Colors, $25 net—-each per issue. 


Confectionery-Ice Cream World, 99 Hud- 


son St., New York. Published by Con- 
solidated Trade Publications, Inc. Est. 
1929. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10%x 


14%. Type page, 9%x12. Published Fri- 
day. Forms close Thursday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 3,200; gross, 4,462. Rates— 
Times 1Page 7”x10” % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $110.00 $ 92.00 $ 49.00 
13 118.00 80.00 65.00 39.00 
26 101.00 68.00 54.00 30.00 
52 88.00 60.00 49.00 27.00 
Color rate, $60; bleed, 10%. 


International Confectioner, 80 Wall St., 
New York. Published by International 
Confectioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Type page, 7x10 Published 
20th Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), paid, 2,341; (gross), 4,003. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page ly 
1 $110.00 $ 
6 95.00 
12 85.00 
Standard color, $40 


@ 


Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 Ww. 
Madison St., Chicago. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
Forms close 


Page 14 Page 
65.00 $ 50.00 
57.00 42.00 
50.00 35.00 


@ 


page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
5th. ; . a A. Statement on request. 
Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation, 
1,073; (gross), 2,000, Confectionery 
mfrs., 82%; supply houses, 9%; others, 
T% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $103.50 $ 57.00 40.25 
6 92.00 48.88 32.13 
12 86.25 46.00 28.75 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 
kor additional data see page 157 


Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue Book, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago. Est. 1924. 
Subscription free with “Manufacturing 
Confectioner.” Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6x9. Published October. Forms 
close Aug. 31. N. I. A. A. Statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,500. 
Rates— 

2 Pages 1 Page , 

$190.00 $125.00 $ 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $10 
Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News, 
304 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Published by Occidental Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), paid, 1,247; gross, 2,171 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
$ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
fy 80.00 46.25 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 
Standard color rate, $25.00; bleed, 10% 
extra 

















Dairy Products; Produce 






(See also Food Manufacturing and Distribution: Meat Packing, By-Products) 


Total consumption of all dairy prod- 


ucts, including fluid milk and cream 
and manufactured products, established 
a new high in 1941, about 18 per cent 
above the 1924-29 average, according to 
reports of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. On a per capita basis, the 
combined consumption of butter, cheese, 
concentrated milks and ice cream, but 
not including fluid milk and cream, was 
the highest in more than 40 years. 


The production and utilization of 
milk have so increased in this country 
that today we are the greatest of dairy 
n. tions. Milk, butter, cheese and other 
dairy products annually create an out- 
put valued at 3% billion dollars, ac- 
cording to the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion. 

Approximately 27 million cows on 
three-quarters of the nation’s 6.1 mil- 
lion farms produced around 58 billion 
quarts of milk last year. More than a 
quarter of a million workers, not count- 
ing those on dairy farms, are employed 
in getting milk delivered daily to homes, 
stores, hospitals, ete., and in making 
cheese, butter, ice cream and other 
dairy products. 

Today milk in one form or another 
comprises over 25 per cent of the 1,500 
pounds of principal foods consumed 
each year by the average American. 

Milk is the largest single source of 
farm cash income, larger than cattle, 
twice cotton, three times wheat, five 
times tobacco. In 1942, milk produced 
$2,332,253,000 in cash for the American 
farmer. 

Milk is the “cash” crop of agriculture 
and is paid for monthly, not at the end 
of the season as in the case of most 
crops. It is the cash income from milk 
that is used for current merchandise 
and supplies in thousands of towns and 
cities throughout the country. In these 
communities, the distributors of milk 
and processors of dairy products, plus 
producers on the farms, represent the 
largest single group of purchasers of 
nearly all of the commodities in every- 
day use. 


America’s 58-billion-quart annual 
milk supply is used approximately as 
follows: 


Creamery butter 32.3% 
Cheese . . 6.3% 
Evap. and cond. milk 1.5% 
Ice cream 4.1% 
Dried milk and cream 0.2¢ 
Farm butter 8.89 
Farm milk and cream 11.5% 
Fed to calves 2.7 
City milk and cream 29.6% 
Total 100.0% 
Total milk production in the United 
States for 1919 was 31,200,000,000 


quarts, while in 1941 it had grown to 
58,000,000,000, an increase of over 88 
per cent. Leading dairy states based 
on 1941 farm production data (in 
pounds) are: 


160 








Dairy Products Industries in 1939 





Cost of 
No. of Materials, Value of H.! 
No. of Wage etc Products Prime 
Est Karners $(000) $(000) Movers 
Creamery butter 3,506 17,953 418,752 192,221 4 t 
Cheese » 682 5.009 91,440 108,207 x 7 
Condensed and evaporated milk 502 9,705 163,523 209,756 60,112 
Ice cream and ices 2,734 15,711 145,924 285,807 21,504 
Special dairy products 51 2.378 50,384 57,569 4; 
Total 9,475 50,756 870.0 1,153,560 136,741 
Bureau of the Census 
Wisconsin 13,625,000,000 ergs reported by number, $1,463,950, and 
Minnesota 8,824,000,000 — 
New York 7'919.000.000 Others valued at $816,390; ice-cream- 
mit - yt aan aoe making machinery, $5,761,652; other 
inois 0,490, . : . 
Michigan 5124.000.000 dairy machinery and that not reported 
California 5.091,000,000 by kind, $6,359,579; 2,535,729 gross 
yennsylvania . 569,000, ° 
Ohio — 4,838,000,000 milk bottles, $13,067,748; 1,094,020 
Texas 1.4.2.000.0%) dairy milk cans, $3,564,601; and 931,- 


The average annual milk production 
per cow ranged from 2,250 pounds in 
Louisiana to 6,880 in California, with 
a general U. S. average of 4,742 
pounds. 

A new development in the milk in- 
dustry is the increasing manufacture 
of plastics from more than 3 million 
pounds of milk solids left over yearly 
by butter and cheese makers. Milk 
casein is also used in an endless variety 
of articles—buttons, paints, paper, 
beads, radio parts, wallpaper, etc. 

For the 12 months beginning July, 
1943, the War Food Administration 
divided dairy products between civilian 
and military establishments as follows: 

Civilian 

Supply quota 

Million Ibs % 
. 2,127.6 95 
914.6 92 


3,002.4 4s 


Butter 
Cheese 
Evaporated milk 
Dried whole milk 143.1 12 


WFA gave these figures on 
average annual civilian consumption 
from 1935 to 1939: Butter, 2,170 mil- 
lion lbs.; cheese, 720 million lbs.; eva- 
porated milk, 209 million lbs.; dried 
whole milk, 17 million lbs.; dried skim 
(spray), 246 million lbs. New quotas 
are higher on all of these products 
except butter. 

Wisconsin is the leading cheese pro- 
ducing state, with 52 per cent of the 
annual output. Minnesota leads in but- 
ter production, with 16.9 per cent, fol- 
lowed by Iowa, with 13.4 per cent, and 
Wisconsin, 10.0 per cent. Wisconsin has 
29.4 per cent of exaporated milk pro- 
duction. New York is the chief cottage 
cheese state, 18.4 per cent. 


The total value of machinery, bottles 
and bulk cans made for the dairy in- 
dustry in 1939 was $37,025,275. This 
includes bottling machinery, $1,622, 
474; butter-making and butter-working 
machines, $804,142; 35,798 cream sepa- 
rators with capacity of 500 pounds or 
less per hour, valued at $732,039, and 
17,431 with capacity of more than 500 
pounds per hour, having a value of 
$1,027,403; 22,798 complete milking 


The 


machines, $1,418,102; 2,010 pasteuriz- 
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721 ice cream cans, $387,195. 

In the wholesale branch of the dairy 
products industry, Census of Business 
reports list 2,178 establishments, with 
sales totaling $474,652,000 in 1939. 
Their operating expenses totaled $110,- 
704,000, or 23.3 per cent of sales. This 
includes a payroll of $54,987,000 for 
33,348 employees. At the end of the 
year, they were carrying stocks which 
cost $9,875,000. 

There were also 761 wholesalers who 
handled both dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, the combined sales total amount- 
ing to $239,820,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business also 
reported 7,382 dairy products stores, 
with sales of $142,728,000, in addition 
to 9,452 milk dealers, $597,283,000. 
This was a gain of 2.8 per cent in num- 
ber and 28.4 per cent in value over 
1935. In view of the numerous dis- 
tribution channels of dairy products, 
however, the figures afford little more 
than a clue to total value. 

Chains operated 3,076, or slightly 
less than 25 per cent of dairy products 
and milk outlets, but did 41.4 per cent 
of the business. 


Ice Cream 


Fewer than 30 per cent of the manu- 
facturers, 988, produced 85 per cent of 
the 1939 output of 230,519,000 gallons, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 
Sixty-seven of the largest, each pro- 
ducing 500,000 gallons and over, ac- 
counted for 77,374,000 gallons, or 33.6 
per cent. In the 250,000-500,000 class 
were 103 establishments with 35,461, 
000 gallons, or 15.4 per cent. Next 
came 324 manufacturers in the 100,000- 
250,000 bracket, with 49,454,000 gal- 
lons, or 21.5 per cent. Finally, there 
were 494 establishments in the 50,000- 
100,000 field, with 34,641,000 gallons, 
or 15.0 per cent. 


Ice cream accounted for $225,546,000 
of $275,105,000 broken down by the 
census, the remainder consisting of 
specialties. The industry spent $8,959, 
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HAVE YOU EVER VISITED 
A MODERN MILK PLANT?P 


“Milk plant” is the trade name for the processing plant 
of the business. It has the highly important function 
of processing and delivering to your doorstep, fresh, the 
wholesome, highly nutritious and indispensable food 
you and your family use day in and day out throughout 
your lives. Visit one—visit the plant operated by the 
milk company from which you buy your milk and cream 
and see for yourself the amazing efficiency employed by 
a modern milk plant to insure purity and quality of the 
product. Notice too the large amount and variety of 
equipment and supplies the business requires—fieets of 
delivery units, boilers, air-conditioning equipment... 
but just scan the list at the right for some of the 
hundreds of items needed. 





is industrial business paper is read by 
wners, Managers, Superintendents, 
gineers and Technicians-men whoBUY 


tori — 000,000 need an amazing variety of equipment 
01 ial Scope Staff and supplies, of which one or many items may be 


editorial standing of Milk Plant Monthly in your line of products. Investigate this field. 

en built up by more than thirty years’ op- Let us tell you if what you make is used by our 

m by the same editor and publisher. Such readers, or can be used by them. 

vote a Ie the recognized authority 

isfeld. Readership surveys made by manu- : ; 

ters have consistently shown it to fae the Circulation 

st readership. It is the leading technical ABC Paid. Highest subscription prices, no prem- 

‘rial paper in the field, publishing more, iums, no clubs, no combinations. Sold strictly 

nore complete, technical papers (extremely on editorial merit. 

rye in this field) than any other paper. It 

ad regularly year in and year out for latest / ’ C7 

mation, regulations and approved process- A dv ertising 

methods. Many advertisers have used Milk Plant Monthly 
continuously for many years. Top industrial ad- 

rket ve ae oe studied the market and read- 

® ; ership o ilk Plant Monthly have frequentl 

at covered by Milk Plant Monthly is a used this publication exclusively in this field. 

a ae ~ a eee — and Every manufacturer and industrial advertising 

op of technical articles monthly is also agency should investigate this market and learn 

‘at value to the most important men oper- how Milk Plant Monthly can serve them. 

Boge a rgpaee Arnayy er in oe manu- 

ing of mi products utter, cheese, ice -—7990 

lm, etc.). Readers of Milk Plant Monthly Ser vice 

‘ent a market for hundreds of items. They Tell us what you (or your clients) manufacture 

fan essential industry—essential in war or and we will be glad to give you the present and 

‘ The growth of the milk processing in- post-war market picture. Our close contact with 

‘yin the postwar period will continue at the the Fluid Milk Industry gives us up-to-the- 

War pace. In addition to surveys we have minute information on production, distribution 

we have intimate knowledge of the market and consumption of fluid milk which is available 

aching y, equipment and other products in to agencies and advertisers. In addition you are 

tds of individual instances. Milk plants welcome to draw upon the vast experience and 

investments running from $50,000 to $1,- knowledge of our staff. 


Milk Plant Monthly 


Published by 


NONAL MILK PUBLISHING COMPANY . 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 








is the most 
used 
PROCESSED 
and 


DISTRIBUTED 


FOOD 


Here are some 
of the hundreds 
of items this 


4 BILLION 


DOLLAR 
INDUSTRY 
BUYS... 


Advertising Services 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Boilers and Equipment 

Bottles, Jugs, ete. 

Bottle Fillers 

Brick—F loor 

Brushes 

Cans— Milk 

Can Seals and Gaskets 

Caps and Hood Seals 

Cartons 

Cement Floor Materials 

Chocolate Powder and 
Syrups 

Cleansers 

Condensate Return Systems 

Conveyors 

Coolers—Milk 

Counting Machines 

Cultures—Cabinets 

Dairy Store Equipment 

Decalcomania 

Doors—Cold Storage 

Dry Milk Machinery and 
Suppiles 

Elevators 

Electric Fly Killers 

Electric Power Equipment 

Emulsors 

Engineering Services 

Engines (Steam, Diesel, 
Gasoline) 

Evaporators—Milk 

F illers—M ilk—Cottage 
Cheese 

Filters, Materials and 
Strainers 

Filters—Water, Milk 

Floor Cleaning Equipment 

Fruit Concentrates 

Gasoline, Oils, ete. 

Heaters 

Heating Systems 

Holders 

Homogenizers 

fice Manufacturing & 
Handling Equipment 

Insecticides 

Insulating Materials 

Laboratory Equipment 

Laundry Equipment 

Lighting Equipment 

Mixers 

Paints 

Pasteurizing Equipment 

Pipe (Steam, Brine, 
Ammonia, etc.) 

Power Plant Equipment 

Pumps—Sanitary and 
Deep Well 

Recorders 

Refrigerating Equipment 

Rubber Boots and 
Specialties 

Rubber Hose & Fittings 

Sanitary Pipe and Fittings 

Seales and Weigh Tanks 

Separators—Cream 

Special Milk Processing 
Equipment 

Stainless Steels 

Sterilizing Materials 
and Equipment 

Stokers 

Tanks 

Temperature Control 
Systems 

Testing Equipment 

Thermometers 

Tile 

Towers (Cooling) 

Trailers 

Trucks and Truck Bodies 

Truck Tires 

Uniforms (Driver & Plant) 

Unit Heaters and Coolers 

Valves 

Vats 

Vending Machines (Milk 
Bottle) 

Vitamin Concentrates 
and trradiators 

Washers—Bottle & Cans 

Water Softeners 
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Butter , Ice Cream du: 
| Manufacturers Cond., Milk Dealers Manufacturers 2.5. 
Mfg. || Cheese Evap. & oan 
a to P | Over Manufac- Dry Milk Four . \ Po 
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Mississippi pine a 12 11 | 10 || 59 11 || 58 22 eee 
FAST SOUTH { CENTRAL - 86192] 47 — ‘Ii 76—C dX 46 || 480 | 132 «|| «#308 =| «(116 Ir 
|| l | i| 12.0 
ES CN TS | 956 614 92 | 98 | 141 36 180 | 70 erie 
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0 EES 119 58 3 } 9 «| 81 12 65 20 hie 
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000 for sugar, chiefly cane and $21,629,- 
000 for ice cream mix. Another $1,455,- 
000 was expended for ice-milk mix. 
Butter made and consumed in the in- 
dustry in production of ice cream was 


2,558,000 pounds. 


Poultry and Eggs 

Production of poultry and eggs in 
the United States has failed to keep 
pace with the increase in population 
during the last decade, the Bureau of 
the Census reported following its 1939 
account of poultry on farms. The num- 
of farms reporting was 5,150,000, 


ber 
a reduction of about 250,000 below 
1929. The number of chickens more 


than four months old on hand was 337,- 
949,000, a decline of 40 million. Chick- 
ens raised numbered 660,565,000, about 
12 million below 1929. The number of 
chickens sold was 300,498,000, a gain 
of 15 million. Production of chicken 
eggs was 2,391,091,000 dozen, a sharp 
decline. 

The number of turkeys raised in the 
United States in 1939, however, was 
11 million higher than in 1929, the 
latest figure being 27,934,000. 

Cash income from sale of turkeys in 
1942 was $144,944,000; from chickens, 
$346,494,000. 

Among materials and equipment pur- 
chased by poultrymen are portable 
poultry buildings, wire fencing, feeds, 
incubators and brooders, and egg cases 
and fillers. 

There are about 500 poultry packing 
houses, with an investment in poultry 
packing plants and in distribution fa- 
‘ilities used in marketing poultry and 
eggs in excess of $200,000,000. 

In the United States there are about 
12,000 commercial and breeder hatch- 
eries engaged in producing and dis- 
tributing baby chicks. In addition, 
there are over 2,000 concerns dealing in 
chicks. These hatcheries, in a normal 
tatching season, are capable of produc- 
ing more than 700,000,000 chicks. 


Vegetables 

Truck crops and farm gardens yield- 
ed growers a 1939 cash income of $372,- 
64,000 according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This sum in- 
reased to $622,000.000 in 1940 and to 
$645,080,000 in 1942. There are about 
5,000 such farms. 


Associations 

_Am rican Assn. of Medical Milk 
Lommissions, 1265 Broadway, New 
York 

American Butter Institute, 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago. 

_American Dairy Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
rive. Chicago. 

American Dairy Federation, 1116 
Tower Road,, Winnetka, III. 

_American Dairy Science Assn., Ohio 
State Iniversity, Columbus. 

American Dry Milk Institute, 221 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 
_American Farm Bureau Federation, 
% E. Washington St., Chicago. 
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Certified Milk Producers Assn. of 
America, 1265 Broadway, New York. 
Counter Freezer Assn., Pure Oil 


Bldg., Chicago. 

Dairy Industries Supply Assn., 60 
Hudson St., New York. 

Evaporated Milk Assn., 307 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Ice Cream 
Mfrs., Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

International Assn. of Milk Dealers, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


International Assn. of Milk Sanita- 
rians, State Health Dept., Albany, N. 
} # 


Milk Industry Foundation, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York. 

National Assn. of Independent Ice 
Cream Mfrs., Bergenfield, N. J. 


National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 
Mfrs., 2212 Franklin Ave., Toledo. 

National Cheese Institute, Cheese 
Exchange Bldg., Plymouth, Wis. 

National Creamery Buttermakers’ 
Assn., Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

National Dairy Assn., 308 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 

National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago. 

National Poultry, Butter & Egg 
Assn., 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943. ] 


American Butter Review, 173 Chambers 


St., New York. Published by Urner- 
Barry Co Est. 1895. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 115¢x8%. Type page, 74x10. 
Published about 15th Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
6 76.00 43.00 26.00 
12 72.00 41.00 24.00 
Standard color, $15: bleed, $10 


American Egg & Poultry Review, 173 


Chambers St., New York Published by 
Urner-Barry Company. Est. 1895. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 1154x8%. Type 
nae 7Ux10 Published ihout 25th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Statement), 


Forms close Ist. 
Circulation (Publisher's 


3.747. Poultry and egg packers, ship- 
pers, processors and distributors, 95%; 
others, 5%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 & 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 275.00 
" 65.0 37.50 23.75 
12 60.00 35.00 29 50 
Standard color, $15: bleed, $10 
— 
CCA 


American Milk Review, 173 Chambers St.. 


New York Published by Urner-Barry 
Company. Est. 1895. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 1154x8% Type page, 7% x10. 
Published about 5th Forms close 15th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Mar 1943 1O358; (gross), 
11.799, Milk plants and condenseries, 
ane others Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
in 11°.50 67.50 27.50 
12 1O0.00 60.00 25.00 
Standard color, $15: bleed, $10 


Certified Milk, Box 806, Scranton, Pa. 


Published by Certified Milk Magazine 
Est 1926. Subscription, $1.50. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates—1l 
page, $125: % page, $65; % page, $45. 
Colors, black and red, 1 page, $150. 
Cheese Reporter, 610 Monroe St., She- 
boyvgan Falls, Wis Published by New- 
comer & Zimmerman. Est. 1876 Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 11x16. Type 
pare, 9x14 Published Friday Forms 
close Tuesday Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
net paid, 2.107 Rates 100-200 inches 
in one year, $1.12; 200-300, $1.02; 500 or 
more, $0.80 


Confectionery-Ice Cream World. 
(See CONFECTIONERY. ) 


Counter Freezer News, 35 FE. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago, Ill. Published by The 
Counter Freezer Assn. Est. 1934. Sub- 
scription, $2 Type size, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 155.00 87.50 52.50 
12 140.00 80.00 45.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 
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Creamery Journal, 910 Waterloo Bldg., 
Waterloo, Ia, Published by The Butter- 
makers Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Subscrip- 
tion, $0.75. Type page, 7 5/16x10 Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 52.00 $ 28.00 $ 20.00 
6 48.00 25.00 18.00 
12 45.00 22.00 16.00 


Standard color, $15. 


Dairy Industries Catalog, 505 W. Cherry 


St., Milwaukee, Wis. Published by The 
Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1927 Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
74%4,x10%. Published Feb. 10th. Forms 
close Dec. ist. Agency discounts, 15-1. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 
lation (Pblisher’s Statement), 16,180 


Dairy products mfrs., 95%; dairy supply 
jobbers, 2%; others, 3% Rates—1 page, 


$230; 2 pages, $400: 3 pages, $550: 4 
pages, $700; all additional pages, $150 
each. % page, $60; additional 4 page, 
$50. 


$30 page 


Colors, 


Dairyman, 238 East Main St., Alliance, 


Ohio. Published by Dairyman Publishing 
Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, free, con- 
trolled. Trim size, 5 3/16x7%. Type page, 
4%x6%. Published Ist. Forms close 25th 
preceding. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), gross, 
5.662. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 60.00 30.00 15.00 
12 50.00 25.00 10.00 
Standard color rate, $10; other colors, 


$30: bleed rate, $5. 


Dairy Record, 391 Minnesota St., St. Paul. 
Published by Dairy Record Pub. Co. Est. 


1900. Subscription, $2.00. Trim size, 85x 
115%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Friday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
' $ 75.00 $ 45.00 = 30.00 
12 A500 25.00 1.00 
G 15.00 20.00 18.00 
5 10.00 25 00 15.00 


Color, $15 extra; bleed, $5 extra 


Chi- 


Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., 


eagwo, 5. 1 Published bv Dearborn Trade 
Journal Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 3%x 
5 3% Published 15th Forms close 10th 
Ageney discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement). 5,060 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 65.00 37.50 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard color (red), $10; other colors, 
$30: bleed, $5 page extra. 
—— 
CCA 
Hatchery Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Published by Poultry-Dairy Pub. Co. Est 
1927. Subscription, $1. Free to hatch- 
eries and dealers. Trim size, 5%x8%. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published 5th. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation. Dee., 1942. 16,391; (gross), 
17.682. Hatcheries, 66%; poultry supply 
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dealers and jobbers, 33%; others, 1% Southern Dairy Products Journal, em. 
m 
Rates per are, Bldg. Atlanta. Pub-. 
7 vA are are 1 are she re ‘ w. Hy 
Times 1 Page % Page ¢ Page wwitk Plant Monthly, 327 S. LaSalle St., if : aes. . Set. In 
$275.00 $180.00 $100.00 . Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Ty 
6 230.00 160.00 90.00 Chicago. Published by National Milk page, 7%x10. Published 10th. "Forms 
12 200.00 140.00 80.00 Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Milk pgocqnaing and ciose 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir, 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $25. distributing. Subscription, $2. Trim size, culation (Publisher’s Statement), gross 
—— . ba, Bing page, fae ablioned Sth: SATs Rates | 
8s > 
lee Cream Fielé, 19 W. 44th St., New Circuiation, 6,555; (gross), 7,235. Milk Times 3 ante eta + Frage 
Ne ga ay — 4 ce Cc. a oe Co., Inc. plant owners and encentives, 68 % : milk 6 75.00 40.00 25.00 
~ a3 25. 7 ubscript on, tr i! a, plant supt., mers. and emp oyes, 18%; 12 70.00 37.50 22/50 
fs Fa *. ype page, %x10. ublished supply arms, 7%; others, 7%. Rates— Color, standard (red), $17.50; other 
mt ah Aa RD 
o- r i o ; 42 ; oss), . ° ° — 
4,523. Ice cream manufacturers, whole- s 115.00 66.00 38.00 Standar > Cuts. 
sale, 85%; retail, 7%; others, 8% 105.00 57.00 RE ay eg 
. Supply Trade 
Rates caw (red or orange), $25; bleed, $10. 1230 Washington Blvd., Chicago. Pub- 
Times 1 Page % Page Page For additional data see page 161. lished by Baby Chick Co. E 5 : 
1 $120.00 70.00 ishe y Baby Chick Co. Est. 1935. Free 
6 110.00 $ 63:00 $ oe se — ——<—<_ sa name ge Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
. ‘ a . > 
12 100.00 58:00 32°00 es ge, Sexte Published Jan. Ist. I orms 
close ct. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Standard color (red or orange), $15; . N. IL. A. A. statement on r > 
' . ~ : ‘ N. i. . ° é equest. Circu. 
other colors, $30; bleed, 10% extra. National Butter and Cheese Journal, 505  jatj > , > 
D " , a ation (Publisher’s Statement), Dec 
aad W. Cherry St., Milwaukee, 12, Wis. Pub- 19 st sit > 
= ; a ‘ 41, gross, 16,877. Rates—l page, $125 
lished by Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Sub- % page, $65; % page, $34. — 
ABC) scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. TyPe Colors (red), $15. 5 
~ page, 7%x10%. baggy nee 1st. a ee 
Ice Cream Review, 505 W. Cherry St. close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-1. N. Purkey World, Mount Morris, Ill. Pub- 
Milwaukee, 12, Wis. Published by Olsen 1. A- A, statement on request. Circula- jlished by Poultry-Dairy Pub. Co. Est 
Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $2 tion, 4,124; (gross), 4,655. Dairy product 1926 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 81 
Trim size, 8% x11 Be Type page, "I%x manufacturers, 81%; supply firms and 11 Type page, 7x10. Published sth. 
10% Published 10th Forms close 25th errr 7%; others, Forms close 26th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
rrece¢ y ré isco 3 5. y —. Oo lisher s e ent) oF 
RvA' ‘statement on request. Circulation, Times Page Page 4 Page 050. Rates 0 lu ementy: 
4.987; (gross), 5,792. Ice cream mfrs., : $ +4 ; 46.00 seas Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
oleaale d aie For. . i ) : S 
— ale, 74% retail, 5%: machinery 12 75.00 43.0 25. 00 1 $275.0( $140.00 ¢ 70 
i . s p ‘ 5% ) ers, > % = 6 4 ‘ 25. 54.05 
res upply men, 15% ; others 6%. Colors: (red), $15 page; tinea. $5 page. 12 ay +4 tre Hope 
Times l Page % Page % Page Color (red), $20; bleed, $15. 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 Pacific Dairy Review, 500 Sansome 5St., — 
6 110.00 63.00 37.00 San Francisco, Cal. Published by R. E. yp, g, g& : 
3. c =4 . S. Ege and Poultry Magazine, 110 N 
a3 100.00 58.00 _ 33.00 Jones and W. y oekes. Et. 1901. Sub- Franklin St., Chicago. Published by In- 
mo es orange, or blue), $15 page; *%* hs at ry 2 Publi. hea’s Ade 8 - Ph stitute of American Poultry Industries 
leed, $5 page page, 74x10. Published 8th. Forms close fst. 1896. Subscription, $2. Trim | size 
ee . = 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8! Publ 
= fos (Publisher's Statement), 2,499. oth. Forms close 8th. Agenev discounts 
@® =e 61 De * ty + Ege 3.500. Packers, cPabitaars iaicment 
I c - , ° Ch, - > res. gove 
Now Fork "Published by fade Fasc? 8 hee ee eee eet Seg mates ere “oleeen mover 
Division of Reuben H. Donnelley Cor “) : . : . Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Est. 1905 Subscription, $2 Trim alg Color rate—red, $10; others, $15; bleed, 1 $ 80.00 ; 50.00 $ 30.0 
9x12. Type page, 7% x10. Published 10th, *°' 2 colors, 10%. 6 66.67 41.67 25.00 
Forms close 25th of preceding month a oY era em 12 62.50 37.50 20.83 
Agency discount, 15-0 Eeconkation 4.384; Sg The, ao Delaware St., Kansas ———_____- aenaninie a 
(gross), 4,780, Ice cream mfrs., whole- City, Mo. Published by Barrick Pub. Co. whos Who in the Butter, Cheese and 
sale, 72%; retail, 16%; machinery ana §ESt. Ry Subscription, $2. Trim size, Milk Industries, 175 Chambers St.. New 
supply men, 8%; others, 4%. Rates 16%x23 Type page, 16x20 Pub- york Published by Urner-Barry 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page lished Saturday. Forms close Friday. pst. 1924. Type page, 7%x10% Pub- 
$120.00 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 Agency oe a ae 7e ind ee lished Nov. Forms close Oct. 15. Agency 
3 110.00 63.00 37.00 i" i a oy A or te dl ndustry. ub- discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
ie _ 100.00 58.00 33.00 sSnC t al ve sectiona “ Stateme nt), 5,000. Rates—1 page, $15! 
Colors, $15 per page: bleed, $6.25 extra York Packer, Chicago Packer, Kansas page, $85: 4% page, $50 
each color sity Packer, saeenet Packer and Gtandard ‘sales, aa alah aie 
Pacific Coast Packer. Rates for five edi- =a a 
Seen —— tions—1 inch, $3.25; 100 inches, $3.00; 250 
International Baby Chick News, 3718 inches, $2.75; 500 inches, $2.50; 1,000 Who's Who in the Egg and Poultry In- 
pronsway. maqens City, pie. Published inches, $2.00; full page, $350; % page, aS ee _— = 
é omcia organ o nternational $20 ublishec Vv rner- arry 0 us 
Baby Chick Association and 36 affiliated Color, $50 per page. 1929. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
state ass'ns Est. 1926. Subscription, - —— — July 1. Forms close June 15. Agenc) 
$1.50. Type page, 9%x12. Published Ist — discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Forms close 20th Agency discount 15-2. CCA Statement), 5,000. Rates—1 page, $150 
Rates agate line, $0.30; per inch, $4.20 —_— % page $85; 4% page, $50. 
— —— SN ee a ee Poultry Supply Dealer, 1230 W. Washing- ° 
Market Growers Journal. 112 E. Chest- ton Blvd., Chicago. Published by Baby Who's Who in The Hatchery World, 37 oe 
nut St.. Louisville. 2 Ky Publish 4 be Chick Co. Est. 1924. Free (controlled). Broadway, Kansas City, 7 Peel 
M; Grow me ~ — '¥ Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. by and official organ o nternational 
Market Growers Journal Co. Est. 1907. published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency Baby Chick Ass'n. Est. 1929. Trim size 
Subscription, $1 Trim siz 8%x11% 
Type page - 12/16 10 P blist xii - discounts, 15-2. N. Il. A. A. statement on 4x9. Type page, 3%x8. P ublished annual- 
siece@ing  Werms alece ith, ved 25th request. Circulation, June, 1943, 16,407; ly. Forms close Dec. 1, 1943. Circula- 
discounts. 15-2 Cirealation Agency (gross), 17,407. Commercial chick hatch- tion, association subscriptions, 3,000; 
5.782: (cross). 17.510. Rs — (Sworn). eries, 53%; feed, hardware, seed and gross, 3,750. Rates—1 page, $60; % Page 
Times 1 Page % Page %P misc. stores, 41%; others, 6%. Rates— $35; % page, $20. 
_ $180.00 $100.00 Py age Times 1 Page % Page % Page 7 . 
6 150.00 82.50 43.50 ; vanes $140.90 $ 75.00 Western Confectioner-Ice Cream New*. 
12 135.00 75.00 40.00 12 300-00 tet Sees (See CONFECTIONERY. ) 
Color, $36. Standard color, $25 , = ” " z Ex 
- — oo — CANADA 
Produce News, 6 Harrison St., New York. zy ai 
ip Published by P. & D. Pub. Co. Est. 1901. 
The Milk Dealer, 509 W. Cherry St.. Mil Se oecr eos I Py Rink agg MIL , 
; y st., Mil- age, x21. Published Saturday. Forms 
waukee, 12, Wis. Published by The Olsen close Thursday. Agency discounts, 10-0. Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream ——_ 
Pub. C o. Est 1911 Subscription, $2. Trim Rates—1 page 225: M% page, $125; % 122 Richmond St., W., Toronto ~-, n 
rl the te , ype page, 74 xX10%. Pub- page, $65: 1 inch flat, $2 , —— Published by B. L. Smith Pub. Co E e. 
discount 15 Lo NT <a etait scan on ys thig, Teen tae? or ‘Publish od t 
Sct 8s, o s A. 4 statement on yoe age ix . shec ‘ 
request Cireulation. 7.650: (gross). Preduce Packer, 201 Delaware St., Kan- Forms close 30th. Agency discounts 
8.458. Milk plants, managers, superin sas City, Mo. Published by Barrick Pub. 15-2 Circulation, Dec., 1942 2.800 
tendent ind employes 82 supply — Est. ersy Subscription, $2. Trim Dairies, 37%; dairies, ice crean nd 
nanufacturers and salesmen, 9° others, 16! 1% Tyne page, 16x20 creameries, 50%; cheese, 6%; other 
> Rate Published Si aturday. Forms close Thurs- Fates Pag 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page day. Agency discounts, 15% on adver- Times 1 Page % Page % age 
l $145.00 $ 84.00 $ 49.00 tising not in produce industry. Rates—1 1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ + 
6 132.00 77.00 45.00 inch, $2.25; 100 inches, $1.80; 500 inches, 6 55.00 32.50 Ue 
12 120.00 70.00 41.00 $1.50; full page, $225 12 50.00 30.00 17.5 
Color (red or orange), $25: bleed, $10 Color, $50 per page. Standard color, $20; bleed, 10% extra 
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. {|Department Stores, Women’s Garments 
































. Type 
Forms " ; 
2. Cir-B(See also Clothing; Furniture: Shoes; Textiles) 
» Bross 
4 Page 
+ 32.50 f The Bureau of the Census fixed 1939 = = 
250 Esales of department, dry goods and 
ther general merchandise stores at $5,665,- DEPARTMENT, DRY GOODS, VARIETY STORES IN 1939 
: _§ 007,000, a gain of 22.6 per cent over ee ovet tees 
' Guidef 1935. The report included, besides the (Sales mm Cheesenes of Cena 
Trade Dept. Stores Dry Goods Stores Variety Stores 
Pub-§ type enumerated in the accompanying 
1S Wes l handi No. Sales No. Sales No. Sales 
6. Pree table, 10,882 general merchandise ajabama .................. 47 $24,186 246 $ 3,703 229 $13,531 
rorpt— stores with sales of $371,814,000 and ATZOMA oe. eee e eee evens 29 13,950 38 » 209 68 3,962 
c 15-2.82737 general merchandise stores with Cajifornia ©...).012. 2.2222) 286 301010 765 12/658 1,306 62,010 
Det food, $112,108,000. EE teh canenesavenunnss 57 51,467 90 950 138 7.913 
e, $125. Connecticut .............. 68 50,419 343 6,541 196 14,365 
Department stores reporting to the Delaware ................. 7 4,37 40 402 38 2442 
ars > , j j ir- District of Columbia ..... 11 58,017 41 995 71 9,782 
__ |} Federal Reserve System, including vir- Pistiig’ Of Columbia -:° 48 33,305 283 5,531 311 18,285 
Pup.§ wally all in the United States, had Georgia 12122.22°22000001 61 58.629 314 4,034 380 19.514 
. “Bi 1942 sales ee cs. aus cab acaeneh 43 13,060 14 214 67 3,248 
» Est. 9 1982 sales volume 40 per cont above Titi. cccrcctcccrssrertres 244 499.659 937 14,412 902 58,214 
i sg) 9 19389. For the first four months of [ndiana */2:.2222222222222: 145 99,730 262 4/383 453 28.604 
's, 15-2 § 1943, sales were 13 per cent above the Iowa ..............eeeeeees 117 56,646 142 4,209 393 17,859 
. a a heed ipa eaiaastaiasppeptetoaetat 7 24.855 168 4,193 332 12/212 
corresponding 1942 period. Kentucky ..... Sd I 63 28,078 285 4.314 267 12,565 
‘Page | Stocks in April, 1943, were 22 per Maine ew 2 Ag Mi6 125 7/220 1s? 8531 
40; [cent under the 1942 average, reflecting Maryland ................. 46 83,133 159 1,975 249 14,314 
64.05 y : ‘ 3,1 2 d 
8.85 I the general difficulty of retailers under MiChigan 2.1L 481.188 ise Tha 133491360 
—__._ J war conditions. 8 iii n goinbaikauied 102 116,524 140 3,551 401 16,457 
' ; Mississippi ................ 35 10,401 158 3,188 217 7,421 
by in.) the 1989 Census of Business re- nbeepeitenaeate 84 129°211 448 6,315 481 25;10y 
ustries. § ported that each of the 4,074 depart- Montane a ugics aie athe s eye 23 ae a Sass 
m Size, i ment stores in the United States did oct ee eenreseenene’ g 3°102 13 79 20 1,086 
counts. more than $100,000 of business in that now mampchire sccceeses ¥ senha oan Re 249 B of i8e 
ment), Hl year. In the dry goods and general NEW Mexico 0! eae 6299 "41 a "67 2414 
sy merchandise field, 906 stores, or 3.1 New York .......... haven 462,019 3,686 42,576 1,656 114,863 
page poet cent of the total, had sales of North pakotan 20000001. 138 9/706 —_ “a “78 “2791 
30.00 $100,000 or more each. The aggregate Ohio .................00005 229 256,830 656 10,115 918 60,039 
95 00 wy 9 DEED, ts¢wttecedaue co 34,602 193 3,436 3° 3,18 
25.00 vas $191,588,000, or 26.9 per cent of Gregon .........scoccloe 57 56,861 98 1,318 241 7,151 
a the total. Pennsylvania .......... .. 262 374,934 1,269 14,905 1,082 88,530 
’ : 9 an . Rhode Island ............. 16 23,753 126 1,509 2 6,376 
e and § There were 2,672 chain department outh Carolina ............ 57 16,500 124 2;271 200 10,993 
: Ne’ I stores with sales of $1,194,517,000, or South Dakota ..... re +4 nite at oa ass 2244 
Pub- 130.1 per cent of the total. Independent ‘Terug 0. 2.0002.20020000. 281 146,900 620 10,243 1,072 41.332 
oe 4 lepartment stores numbered 1,402, vee OEE awaeke 36 wrt 15 233 45 3.713 
$156 . . ‘ ermont ...... ccvcscocces Be 447 : 7 5 3 
+ with sales of $2,780,481,000, or 69.9 Virginia 22... eee ea 43,873 107 2,553 302 16.807 
per cent. Washington ..........-. .. 89 74,631 142 2,494 284 13,849 
eet . West Virginia ............ 56 24,620 75 998 172 13,633 
There were 763 independent dry wisconsin ..............-- 128 85,360 187 3,355 384 21,924 
"york ggoods and general merchandise stores Wyoming .......... oe 15 3,576 12 410 39 1,375 
Est. gin the $100,000-over class, with ag- : . 
29 e BO, kciscxcsvecsssasee See 15,628 $229,286 16,946 $976,801 


shed Teregate sales of $163,580,000, or 22.9 
sher’s Bper cent of the total. Chains had 143 —Bureau of the Census 
stores of this type, with sales of $28,- 

— 908,000, or 3.9 per cent. In the $50,- — — 
ee 00-$99,999 class were 1,770 independ- 
tional #@t stores with sales of $121,578,000 saler, that stores doing from $50,000 fields. This included 222 wholesale dry 
n size. Fand 1,606 chain stores with sales of to $200,000 buy about 50 per cent goods and general merchandise mer- 
-cula- §°77,494,000. Thus, 2,836 stores, or 9.7 through wholesalers, and those below chants handling a full line of dry 
5,00 ver cent of the total, had sales of $50,000, approximately 75 per cent goods, 973 notions wholesale merchants, 
; $199,072,000, or 27.9 per cent of the through wholesalers. 2,147 piece goods wholesale merchants 
- total. The Bureau of the Census did not and 333 wholesale merchants handling 
News i In the $30,000-$49,999 class were differentiate between department stores other specialty lines. 

—-417 independent stores with aggre- and other types of retailers in its 1939 Net sales for the 222 full line whole- 
gate sales of $92,133,000 and 517 chain analysis of distribution of manufac- salers amounted to $206,983,000. Net 
‘ores with sales of $20,681,100. The turers’ sales. The following figures, sales for those wholesaling specialty 
total in this class was 2,934 stores while applying to retailers generally, lines totaled $981,468,000. 

(10.0 per cent), with sales of $112,- are highly suggestive, however. 





urnal, 


Ont. § 514,000, or 15.8 per cent. Sales to _ Millinery 
Ss . . Patai re J 7 s 
st} Chain store influence dominates the Retailers | % of 3 
th. § Yariety store field. There were 2,647 Cotton manufactures ..... 6,633 $4 Women s Garments, 
ints, & chaj 2s : > . - Silk manufactures ....... ,522 a ; ? 
2 85S. see. pigerecnag iy Pg gp “ Rayon manufactures ..... 4,209 RY While the accompanying table shows 
nd VU Oo over in vod, e aggre- loor coverings . 7 er 2,926 q 
gate being $665,562,000, or 68.1 per Knit goods ..... 2) S006 OS Sales of Women's guemenss ef §1,0ES, 
; ent -_ total _ Only 99 inde el Woole a ond worsted — —0n es 213,000 in 1939, it is far from complete. 
Page : ( b XK ° Y ve ~ manufactures . eee 06,440 0 
7.50 EB stores were in this classification Children’s and infants’ eee: In that year there were also 2,338 cor- 
+ Ps ; pOuterwear ........... $8,204 23 set and lingerie shops, with sales of 
17.0 . ur goods .. a ; 2, 9.) fi ° 
ra Buying Practice Women’s and misses’ mt : $27,938,000; 2,293 hosiery shops, $365,- 
x8 and child a (54,821 85.8 307,000; 1,863 other women’s acces- 
omen’s and children’s . 
It is estimated that department stores accessories ..........-. 183,301 70.5 sories stores, $37,318,000. The grand 


and dry goods stores doing from $200,- According to the 1939 Census of total was $1,412,776,000. This figure 
000 t " $1,000,000 buy 25 per cent of Business, there were 4,097 wholesale takes no account of department store 
their requirements through the whole- merchants in the dry goods and allied sales. 
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Census figures on production are also — EEE = — 
difficult to appraise. The 1939 Census Co . 
. mmodity Sal partm 
of Manufactures reported 1,050 manu- ty es of De ent Stores, 1939 
facturers of millinery, with products Per cent of Total les 
. _ « « «< ise- 
valued at $105,601,000; 145 producers store store ent 
99 205 * One » ee Ce. ig. Ci ewnknmadeescanetawen re 100.0 89.8 2 
of furs, $33,599,000; 272 manufacturers Dry goods, smaliwares (including blankets and bedding). 10.0 9.1 y 
of corsets and allied garments, $84,- Women’s and misses’ apparel (including sportswear, house ; 
418,000; 313 manufacturers of women’s, dresses, UNifOrMS)  ...... +++ seesessrseeraeesese 14.2 11.4 2.5 
; . : P Women’s and misses’ accessories (except shoes)... + 15 13.0 1 
children’s and misses’ underwear and  {nfants’ and girls’ wear.............cceeeceeseeeeceeeeseees 3.9 3.3 
nightwear, $61,792,000; 2,175 manufac- Shoes (all departments) ......... sbbncneces ben 5.9 4.7 2 
Men's and boys’ wear (except shoes).............54.+. 11.4 9.8 5 
turers of fur coats and other fur gar- Furniture and household departments........... 21.9 20.9 0 
ments, $168,032,000:; 7,171 manufactur- Restaurants, candy, foods ecoccecesecsecoeere 3.6 3.0 
. ’ . ’ CUROP GOUT CRROMES cc cccctccececcocseccseuss 14.0 13.7 
ers of women’s and children’s apparel, 
Bureau of the cs 8 


$1,163,376,000. 
The last figure was broken down as 


follows: Women’s and _ children’s 
blouses and waists, 302, $41,730,000; 
coats, suits and skirts (except fur 
coats), 1,966, $313,997,000; children’s 
coats, 153, $26,917,000; women’s, 
misses’ dresses, 2,916, $506,261,000;: 
house dresses, uniforms and aprons, 
742, $123,698,000; children’s dresses, 
296, $50,584,000; children’s and infants’ 
wear, not elsewhere classified, 125, 


$18,983,000; raincoats and other water- 
proof garments, 76, $11,304,000; robes, 
lounging garments and dressing gowns, 


264, $39,830,000; women’s and misses’ 
clothing not elsewhere classified, 331, 
$40,070,000. 


Associations 


Limited Price Variety Stores Assn., 
25 W. 43rd St., New York. 
National Industrial Stores Assn., 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
National Retail 
101 W. 3l1st St., New 
Wholesale Dry 
Worth St., New 


Dry Goods Assn., 
York. 
Institute, 40 


Goods 


York. 


WOMEN'S GARMENTS 


American Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 

American Fur Merchants Association, 
Inc., 363 7th Ave., New York. 

Associated Fur Coat & Trimming 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 224 W. 
30th St., New York. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Ap- 
parel Industry, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 

Eastern Women’s Headwear Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Fur Dressers & Fur Dyers Associa- 
tion, Ine., 128 W. 31st St., New York. 

International Assn. of Garment 
Mfrs., 260 W. Broadway, New York. 

National Association of Blouse Man- 


ufacturers, Inc., 225 W. 34th St... New 
York. 
National Assn. of Hosiery Mfrs., 


168 Fourth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of House Dress Mfrs., 
1350 Broadway, New York. 

National Coat & Suit Industry Re- 
covery Board, 450—7th Ave., New 
York. 

National Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1450 Broadway, New York. 

National Skirt Mfrs. Assn., 225 
34th St., New York. 

Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers 
Group, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Technical Association of the Fur In- 
dustry, 199 Pacific St., Newark, N. J. 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943,] 


DEPARTMENT, VARIETY AND GEN- 
ERAL STORE 
Bulletin of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Ass'n, 101 W. 3ist St.. New York 
Published by National Dry Goods Ass'n. 
Est. 1918 Subscription, $5 Type page, 
7x10 Published ist. Forms close 20th 
Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s statement), 5,472. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
$150.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 
6 135.00 99.27 58.66 
12 127.50 94.31 55.73 
Color rate on request; bleed rate, 10%. 


Carolina-Virginia Retailer, Odd Fellows 


Building, Raleigh, N. C Published by 
N. C. Merchants’ Assn. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7 5/6x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates 1 page, $100.00; 2% page, $80.00; 
% page, $55.00; % page, $45.00; 4% page, 
$30.00; 1/6 page, $22.50: ™% page, $17.50 
Color rates on application 


@ 


Merchandise— 
185 Madison Ave., 
by Chain Store 
Subscription, $3. 
page ixlv 


20th. 


@ 


Chain Store Age 
Variety Store Edition), 
New York. Published 
Pub. Corp Est. 1925. 
Trim size S%x1ll\s Type 
Published ist. Forms close 
unts 15-2 Circulation 
(g2ross), 12.201. Executives in chain va- 
riety, 5c to $1.00 dry goods and dept 
and other chains, 16%: chain 
store manage * 5R« 26% 
Rates 

l $270.00 $160.00 $ 

6 240.00 135.00 

12 210.00 115.00 


bleed, 10% of 


(General 


Agency 
VSB: 


disco 


stores 


others. 


95.00 
ROL00 
2 65.00 
Color rate, $65 and 


color rate. 


@® 


Chain Store 
Store-Exex 


space 


@ 


-Variety 
185 Mad 


Age (Gen'l Mdse 
and Mers. edition), 
ison Ave New York. Published by Chain 
Store Pub. Corp. Est. 1925. Subscription 
size, S4&xl11l'4 Type page, 7x 
10 Published lst Forms 20th 
Agency ounts, 15-2 Circulation, 9,- 
S63; (gross), 12,201. Chain store head 
quarters and their executives, 14% 
chain store managers and ass't 


agers, 57 others, 29% Rates 


$3 Trin 
close 


dis 


man- 


, Page 4% Page 
$160.00 $ 95.00 
135.00 
115.00 
bleed, 10%. 


Times 1 Page 1 
| £°70.00 
6 40.00 
1? 210.00 


Standard color 


80.00 
65.00 
$65; 


Directory of 
section of 
Store 


Chain Store Age Annual 
Manufacturers. A bound-in 
the General Merchandise-Variety 
Executives Edition August 


issue 


Mer- 
Paul, 
Est. 


Commercial Bulletin and Apparel 
chant, 2642 University Ave., St. 
Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. 
1858. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11x15. 
Type page, 10x14. Published 25th. Forms 
close 16th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement) (gross), 
6,265 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 
8 130.00 70.00 
12 105.00 55.00 


4 Page 
$ 45.00 
40.00 
35.00 


Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd 


St.. New York. Published by The Chil- 
ton Co, Est. 1938. Type page, 10x14. Put 
lished semi-monthly, L0th ar 25th 
Forms close Ist and 15th Agency dis 
count, 15-0. Circulation, Dec l 2s,- 
455; (gross), 30,950. Retail store execs 
merchandise mers and buyer 7 
others, 3% Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/5 Page l Pag 
l $434.00 $182 oo £ OR 
6 of2.00 168.00 RAS 
12 264.00 156.80 R4 
24 336.00 145.60 78.4 
Colors, rates on request; bleed not a 


cepted. 


@® 


Dry Goods Journal, 1912 Grand Ave., Des 


Moines, Ia. Published by Merchants 
Trade Journal, Inc. Est. 1903. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 9%x13. Type page 

Published Ist. Forms closs 








sney discounts, 15-2 Circula 
tion, 12,382; (gross), 13,538. Department 
dry goods and general stores, & spe 
cialty stores, 8% wholesalers and mfrs 
2%: others 1% Rates 
Times 1 Page 2 Page Page 
) $385.00 
6 20° 50 Pro-1 
12 275.00 
Earnshaw'’s Guide § for Buyers, 1333 
Broadway, New York. Published by 
Earnshaw Pubs., Inc. Est. 1925 Sub- 
scription, 25c per copy. Trim size, 44x 
6 Type page, 3%x5% Published semi- 
annually, Jan. and July 15th Forms 
clese Dec. and June 15th. Agency dis 
counts, none Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 11.000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
9 89.00 48.00 32.00 
al » 
CCA Cy 
—_- ase e 
EFarnshaw’s Infants’ and Children’s and 
Girls’ Wear, 1333 Broadway, New York 
Published by Earnshaw Pubs., Inc. Est 
1917. Free (controlled). Trim size, 6% 
95. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 
15-0 Circulation, May 194 7.227: 
(gross), S500, Dept. stores, 17 mer 
chandise managers of dept. stor 12¢ 
specialty shops, 65%: others, 6 tes 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 5.00 
6 25.00 75.00 00 
12 100.00 60.00 §.00 
Fashion Accessories, including ‘ ve 
Magazine, 1170 Broadway, New Yor 
City. Published by Haire Publis! ul 
Est. 1911 Subscription, $2. Trim size 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
Forms close 3rd. Agency discount )-2 
N. I. A. A. statement on request cireu 
lation, 2,858; (gross), 3,748. Ret rs 
64%; mfrs and their officials : 
wholesalers and jobbers, 4%; othe 8 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
1 $190.00 $105.00 $ 00 
6 144.00 80.00 3.00 
12 125.00 70.00 50 
Color rate, $50; bleed, 15%. 
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——— 
Fashion oa pare 5 - ~ —— ——_____ a 
~ > a fay, New ° - . ‘ “Vs 
aw io aire Pea Go. iat. 1943. Babe Retail Outlets for Women’s Garments and Millinery, 1939 
scription, 25c; free to subscribers of Women’s 
. 4 monthly, Fashion Accessories. Trim Ready-to-Wear Furriers Millinery 
“© B size, 3%x5%. Type page, 2%x5. Pub- Sales Sales Sales 
Sy lishe _ 15th. ae — 7 ee « Stores (000) Stores (000) Stores (000) 
“ Agency discount, none. rculation ub- oe a - 959 - q 
, tishe Statement), 7,000. Rates—1 page, ye mo tere eerereccseeees = $ yr £ (+) . $ 44 
25 815; 2 Dawe, $45; % page, $25. Arkansas ...........000.000, . 189 3,671 3 144 18 486 
————— r California .................. 2,369 76,115 231 8,756 624 8,296 
TCA WED SE cries gsshvkunesans | "210 6.313 18 1,272 66 663 
2 — TE tccctbongaeucess 424 17,548 63 2,379 160 2,337 
1.6 Garrison’s Magazine, 110 E 42nd St., i cae dda ah ek bite aie a 52 3,166 1 (7) 30 362 
0 New York, N. Y Published by Garri- District of Columbia........ 166 13,452 14 1,325 76 1,815 
son's M: igazine Inc, Est 1938. Trim i ee Ee 546 15,475 3 (+) 151 1,586 
size 9/16x7 %. Type page, 4%x6% DE  ctCcaneudatssoss dene 317 12,640 S 374 138 1,781 
iblished Ist Forms close 15th of RS ee er 110 2,180 4 76 24 133 
. ol Agency discount, 15-0. Circula- i is a al rel 1,888 197 8,969 949 9,372 
a on. Dec., 1942, 33,346; (gross), 33,697. EE, | ede wea # AS EAE 571 31 1,975 313 2,646 
ept stores, dry goods, and general st A 7 467 85 1.622 194 1,557 
erchandise stores, 88%; wholesale Ne wee al a ee 339 6 124 132 869 
xecs. and salesmen, 10%; others, 2% Kentucky . ee 277 14 383 115 1,110 
wise tate a omgaaaa eeu stbeds pasvoses ro os oa: i a 
- age % Page % Page i i i aea Ee bg aes 1 2 733 7 
943.) ime 1 oate Peeks ety S Sa Tr enressteke ees: 329 25 981 119 1,234 
; 270.00 135.00 67.50 Massachusetts ............. 1,037 137 7,488 524 5,593 
12 240.00 120.00 60.00 eer Sa ee es oa - eo or 5.168 
, : 5 anal SE Cats eincsscaaeun ; : 7 3,22! ; 2,6% 
B. 42nall or , $100. Standard 4 color process, Mississippi ........ edt 178 85 1 (*) 87 383 
2 hil — a _ Missouri neets - 672 32,510 24 1,877 298 3,485 
Pub- fl Infants’ and Children’s Review Buyers’ Montana ................... = ge 7 +e Zs 1 my 
ith | Market Guide and Directory, 1170 Broad- a cateececsccccecs “a ‘ere z “15 "3 at 
d way, New_York. Published by Haire New 5 SAE! bceevenes 131 3'599 ,¢ 108 41 339 
2.-— Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Subscription, $1.00. New BENG ccsccvece 31 oe ane 3 , 198 on a cae 
xecs.. I Type page, 2%x5. Published Dec. 1 and New Jersey oe veeeee 1,138 35,021 105 3,157 "a a 
7 lune 1. Rates i fl, 63 1,283 = F o 24 
— PUOU HOG csces scatter sista aaa 216,212 519 22,145 2,307 3,369 
Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page North Carolina ............ 389 11,515 4 140 123 1,439 
8 7 90.00 + 30.00 $ 18.00 North Dakota ... a 96 2,840 10 302 20 177 
86.8 7 aa ais 7 Ct ciensetevcnns il Sia aera 1,042 48,791 84 4,249 574 6,292 
84 Oklahoma ....... ewhsk ad 294 9,421 6 281 86 1,189 
84 & @ Eck esdets sone seve e 205 91307 17 600 4°: F 885 
s é MR cccvses neesded 2,36: 2,122 202 6,785 886 ,485 
ot ac: T infants’ and Children’s Wear Review, hhode. wanie aE is 133 8:742 13 757 84 906 
1170 Broadway. New York. Published South Carolina ; 190 5 421 3 53 67 611 
by Haire Pub Co. Est. 1926. Subscrip- South Dakota : _ = : aa 121 2'554 = 169 24 238 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, Tennessee ie ee* 256 12.530 15 582 104 1.858 
x10. Published 5th. Forms close 29th. Texas st an 32507 19 1,035 269 4834 
Agency discounts, 10-2. N. I. A. A. state- Lap Sa eae 121 3285 8 570 24 402 
e., Des nent on request. Circulation, 4,436; Vermont. ahs ree ine aad ete 86 1.823 2 167 21 82 
SO ees), See, Dept. Oa6 SFY SOCSR PeestR ......-20sccss0s .. 296 11,530 13 489 102 1,474 
Bn a A nye | A ge ieee 384 12/309 53 1,788 101 1,425 
Stee’ cement EE EDs occnveneneves 251 8,680 9 216 70 782 
a - Soong : a“ oe ee — I ta i diwsak acucwoat 612 20.961 99 13 224 3,183 
cula- @ Times age & Page age ST: .. Saihgesinb whew ail 2 37 6 2 
nent 1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 48.00 Wyoming .......... - oem: a. eee» 
6 115.00 64.00 ty + i an weer 2,214 $94,133 10,799 $118,586 
s 12 100.00 56.00 32.00 7 an 
Page olor rate, $50; bleed, 15%. *Consolidated with millinery sales. 
— . = . +Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
@ @ —Bureau of the Census 
Linens and Domestics, 1170 Broadway, 
1333 @ New York. Published by Haire Pub. Co., Notion and Novelty Review, Directory -———f 
in ne. Est. 1927. Subscription, $3. Trim and Year Book, eA ey CCA 
“a ef q 9 Vay oy - ” > r : ‘ — 
te temo Sook ttn. Aguney die Est 1920, Subscription, $1. Trim size, syuciente feeve Povshantieen, 79 e- 
semi-gcounts, 10-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Nov. po al “ ent “ gy ye 3 imxese 
Forms § eauest. Circulation, 2,244; (gross), 3- 1. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency Published 5th. Forms close 18th, Agency 


al S6. Retail dealers in linens and domes- discounts, 10-2. Nov. issue of “Notion ~ ya? 4 
dis : : ” : 6; Ss 5-2 h ‘ , « 
, j es, 68%; manufacturers, executives and and Novelty Review” is directory num- el ee 5 ann eee oon o et 
mployes, 23%; wholesalers, 4%; others, ber. See that listing for circulation and variety store executive buyers, etc., 13%; 
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Design Engineering 


Design is essential to progress. De- 
ign, says Sweet’s Catalog File for 
Product Designers, is what makes one 
jirplane fly faster than another. It is 
yhat makes one method of manufac- 
wre better than another. Design 
wakes one method of marketing better 
han another. Design is response to 
seeds, conditions and aspirations. 

Design is a continuous procedure. 
fvery product is sooner or later re- 
slaced by a new or improved product. 

War-time product design activity is 
normous. With the greatest plant ca- 
sacity in the world’s history, with the 
sreatest source of raw materials, with 
the coming needs for employing mil- 
ions, and with tremendous needs for 
geace-time products piling up during 
the war, design activity, including de- 
sign for products for post-war manu- 
facturing, is constantly on the increase. 
Product designers are of the great- 
t importance as buying factors in in- 
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lustry. Their selection of the kinds 
und makes of materials, finishes, parts 
ind techniques, result in a continuous 
fow of orders to manufacturers who 
eet their requirements. 


The New Revolution 


Today, the country has converted the 
greater portion of its industrial plant 
war production, Sweet’s Catalog File 
pinted out. At some future tomorrow, 
ve shall be reconverting most of it to 
eacetime production. This cycle, in- 
lving inconceivably vast totals of 
lanpower, production tonnages and 
lars, constitutes an industrial revo- 
ition such as the world has never seen 
erore. 

The new revolution is at once a 





threat and an opportunity. During our 
necessary preoccupation with the prob- 
ems of the first phase, we must not 
se sight of the inevitable readjust- 
ents on the backswing, which could 
ave as crushing an effect on our 
*onomy as losing the war. 

When the last gun is fired, we will 
¢ face to face with three major prob- 
ms employment of millions of 
killed workers, utilization of unprec- 
‘dented plant capacity and meeting, at 
‘he same time, the expenses of the war 
ind of rehabilitation. Nothing could 
mtribute more to the solution of all 
‘tree than the immediate manufacture 
ind distribution of great quantities of 
teeded peacetime products—better and 
heaper products than have ever been 
Wailable. 

Thousands of forehanded manufac- 
urers are planning along these lines. 
‘heir contributions to speedy post-war 


eeovery are now being developed in 
‘ountless industrial laboratories. Their 
work being done without interfer- 


‘nee w th the war effort. In fact, many 
f tomorrow’s headliners will be by- 
roduc's of the war effort. 

In 1940 the National Research Coun- 











Production of Machinery by Classes, 1939 


No. of 

Est. 
Agricultural, except tractors ...... 317 
Blowers; exhaust and ventilating 

RE. ukktbuiine déweneuteanweuaveRes 77 
Cars and trucks, industrial......... 55 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning 

and pressing machinery ......... 82 
Construction, except mining and oil 

ee OO cc innes shvueeannd 199 
Food products machinery ......... 379 
Electrical machinery ............:- 2,014 

Electrical machinery for industrial 

PS iid ot betes cokes ode maeeahen 727 

Electrical appliances ............. 138 

Automotive electrical ............ 84 

Communication equipment ....... 451 
Elevators, escalators and conveyors 183 
Industrial machinery, not elsewhere 

SE tons Rabie c a Odea don eve 579 
Internal combustion engines ....... 74 
Laundry equipment, domestic ..... 42 
Machine tools ..... vamnk eaees — 200 
Machine-tool accessories and ma- 

chinists’ precision tools ..... ee 954 
Machine-shop repairs .............. 1,459 
Machine-shop products, not else- 

a ee re rene 
Mining machinery and equipment.. 65 
Mechanical power - transmission 

SS Se else ie 218 
Measuring and dispensing pumps... 38 
Measuring instruments, mechanical 68 
Metalworking machinery, not else- 

fl ee ae rere 178 
Office and store machines, not else- 

| eee 123 
Oil-field machinery and tools ...... 223 
Paper and pulp mill machinery.... 99 
PVEmtIMS OOMIMMORE occ cntccacncsce 231 
Pumping equipment and air com- 

pressors é e66oneeene6e ck enens 337 

tefrigerators, domestic, refrigera- 
tion machinery and equipment 

and complete air conditioning 

units $0008 008086 06866608 309 
Oe Ge SROOD «cnn eescesestars 56 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- 

dustrial ; hitea ee 39 
Special industry machinery, not 

elsewhere classified ........... . 207 
Stokers, mechanical, domestic and 

industrial ... err sae * 61 
Steam engines, turbines and water 

wheels re ere ee ene er 18 
Textile machinery ......ccesecees 300 
or rreerrrr tT To. ; 30 
Vending, amusement and other coin 

operated machines ..........++5.- 51 
Wood-working machinery ......... 130 

. - 11,520 


U. S 














No. of Cost of Value 
Wage Materials, Value of Added by 
Earners Ete. Output Mfr. 
(000) $(000) $(000) $(000) 
27.8 79,270 167,895 88,625 
3.9 11,768 28,606 16,839 
2.7 7,801 17,320 9,519 
2.7 8,821 21,839 13,018 
17.3 63,376 140,138 76,762 
14.0 21,950 90,841 58,891 
256.5 727,436 1,727,390 999,954 
95.1 250,618 624,941 
19.9 58,081 145,696 
17.5 42,041 109,762 
75.6 194,202 467,197 
8.9 25,057 64,128 
21.9 52,964 140,628 87,664 
14.8 53,456 110,358 56,902 
7.5 36,365 61,601 25,236 
36.6 63,866 218,045 154,179 
25.2 31,410 125,630 94,220 
9.2 10,998 38,166 27,169 
60.7 141,493 360,334 218,841 
4.9 15,374 33,559 18,185 
30.3 50,367 170,291 119,925 
5.1 19,020 44,286 25,267 
6.7 13,277 19,684 '7 
15.9 34,750 98,975 64,226 
36.2 29,143 150,170 121,027 
12.5 31,305 88,977 57,673 
5.4 12,727 32,420 19,692 
9.4 15,053 55,582 10,529 
19.2 54,204 134,941 80,737 
35.2 150,463 278,646 128,183 
2.8 4,988 14,350 9,363 
1.8 8,610 29,707 21,096 
10.4 19,836 55,785 35,949 
3.5 9,857 24,545 14,688 
3.9 9,551 15,200 
21.9 33,598 59,678 
31.3 35,626 118,325 
3.8 10,675 23,143 12,468 
3.6 8,292 21,604 13,312 
779.5 2,012,647 1,981,564 2,968,917 


Bureau of the Census 





cil reported the existence of 2,300 pri- 
vately maintained industrial research 
and development laboratories in the 
United States. 


Function vs. Title 


The design engineer may have one or 
more of many titles, says Product En- 
gineering. He may be Vice-President 
in charge of Engineering, Chief Engi- 
neer, Assistant Chief Engineer, Chief 
Draftsman, or Consultant. 

His function, on the other hand, as- 
sumes much the same pattern through- 
out industry. It is to create new ma- 
chinery and metal products, to produce 
finished engineering designs, and to 
specify the materials, fabrication meth- 
ods, parts and finishes that make his 
products or machines functionally effi- 
cient and salable. 

The development of every industrial 
machine or piece of equipment starts 
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with an idea. The design engineer is 
the man who takes the idea and gives 
it form. He creates the design; selects 
the materials; determines the types of 
processes to be employed in  produc- 
tion; he chooses purchased parts and 
finished units for incorporation in the 
design; he gives the design finish and 
color to make it appealing to the eye. 


War and Peace 


A survey by Product Engineering in- 
dicated that the design engineer played 
a dynamic role in conversion of Ameri- 
can industry from peace to war. In 
1,100 plants engaged primarily in war 
work in 1943, 51 per cent of the design 
engineers turned their talents actively 
to design of war equipment when this 
country entered the war. For all war 
products the government establishes 
performance standards and the design 
engineer had the assignment of plan- 
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for sellers and buyers in the PRODUCT DESIGN market ae 


ather 
ee Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its e hi 
elements are (1) FILES of essential information on the products of hundreds of companies having common od i 

i) 
markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing the pro- stica 
cedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system “‘pre-files” ems | 
them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all times in weet 

each recipient's office. 
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SWEET'S FILE for PRODUCT DESIGNERS 





This file, one of seven Sweet’s Files (see opposite page). 
serves the product development and design field. ‘Lhe 
current issue of Sweet's File for Product Designers con- 
tains essential information on the products and services 
of 195 companies. Their catalogs, totalling 1,540 pages, 
are filed in 5 sections and 27 sub-sections as follows: 


Materials pumps and compressors 
metals measuring and controlling 
plastics equipment 
rubber lubricating systems 
wood tubing, fittings, valves 
glass gaskets and packing 
felt fastening devices 
insulation custom and miscellaneous parts 
adhesives 

ecnhniques 
Techni 
Finishes 


welding and cutting 
brazing 
heat treating 


lacquers, enamels, coatings 
porcelain enamel 


decalcomanias high frequency heating 


Parts 
electrical equipment Work Equipment 
power transmission equipment drafting equipment 


hydraulic and pneumatic equipment copying equipment 


Distribution 


Annual distribution of this file is directed according to 


current conditions and needs of the market and is 


are selected primarily on consideration of function anfhyecifi 
buying importance, rather than of title. Sweet’s File f@jation 
Product Designers is distributed to product develogtom t 
ys litt! 


° ° ° ° ° bse of 
establishments in the mechanical industries: also j Publi 


ment and design men in important manufacturin 


independent product design organizations. These r@paroe 
‘ 5 


search specialists, engineers and executives are in 


portant factors in the selection of materials, finishes an = 
component parts bought from outside sources for ir 

corporation in their companies’ products. Latalo 

may 

TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 16.000 files. atalo 

Catalo 

(se of 

Issuance File 
The 1944 Sweet’s File for Product Designers will | 

Sweet 


issued in summer. The time required for its compilatir 
and production necessitates the settlement of plav Photos 



















and the receipt of orders well in advance of the distr lesired 
bution date. 
ypecic 
How to Get the Best Results ‘or 
. nvolvi 
From Sweet's Catalog Service Sigg 
Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs | atalo 
Sweet's to study and compare the advantages of con 
peting products, to determine which of them best me rintin 
their specific requirements —to select those whi Trim 
appear to be worth further inquiry or, as is often tl Stock 
case, to decide at once which shall be specified or ordere@Ty pog: 
. , as di 
Having in mind the particular kind of buying acti@p,,,. 
you want your prospects to take, you should make su 
é cats » filed ¢ istri -d in Sweet 
that your catalog to be filed and distributed in Sw Pre-Pr 
contains information of the kind and amount that 
. - . «  Blndivic 
prompt them to take it. Your catalog should anticipa “a 
\ ‘Te’ 
questions most likely to be asked by your prospecH,/.) ; 
regarding product forms, characteristics, performan month 
and use. It should contain more than brief allusions Qeover: 
é 2 comiteques 
these important subjects. It should make all necessamg ques | 


use of text, tables, illustrations and diagrams to det 
onstrate them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design 
essential product information which is to be distribut 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members 
Sweet’s consulting staff. Their services are available 


clients without extra charge. 





hy Sweet's is Preferred 


n thousands of offices, Sweet’s Files have been voted 
he most useful sources of product information. Buyers 
fer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet’s, 
wther than in individually-bound form, because any of 
he hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located 
tantly, whenever wanted, Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be 
led in the wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet’s, being auto- 

tically wharame ay prevent the specification of obsolete 
yms and consequent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
eet’s save time, trouble and money for all concerned. 


harges 


Hiuniform scale of charges applies to all of the seven 
eet’s Files. Total charges are calculated by adding to 
base charge for a catalog (or catalogs) of given size and 
ecifications, a charge for the desired amount of distri- 
lution in one or more of the files. Total charges range 
om two and a half cents per catalog page per office, to 
s little as half a cent, depending on the catalog’s size, 
se of color, and distribution required. See listing under 
Publications,” this section of Market Data Book. A 
harge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet s Charges Include 

‘atalog design — or such assistance or supervision as 
may be desired, 

‘atalog printing — PYO service excepted (see below). 
atalog fling and distribution. 

se of confidential distribution lists — excepting Sweet’s 
File for Builders. 


weet’s Charges do not Include 


Photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
kesired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. 


Special Services 


for information and charges on special requirements 
avolving special stock, chip work, varnished covers, 
“, communicate with Printing Department, Sweet's 
ig-atalog Service, New York office. 


Printing Specifications 

Trim page size — 83 x 11 in. 

‘tock — white coated. 

lypography — on standard sizes (multiples of 4 pages) 
as desired. 

Cuts client to supply. 133 screen recommended. 


’re-Prints and Reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
wdered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file(s) in which it is to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after its first appearance in such file(s) unless 
tovered by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on 


Teques Se 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) Service 


Specia| charges, lower than those for the complete service, 
£‘pply to catalogs og; by clients and delivered to 
Sweet's ready for filing. Charges on request. 


Nore — Obtain complete mechanical — from 
of 


Sweet’: and submit layout for checking before printing. 
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ning all details of production so that 
these standards could be met or sur- 
passed. 

The 1,100 plants surveyed had a total 
of 3,108 products, or an average of 
about three per plant. Of this total, 1,- 
084 are being redesigned, the list in- 
cluding internal combustion engines, 
machine tools, power-driven hand tools, 
forging and die-casting machinery, tex- 
tile machinery, motors, fans and gen- 
erators, aircraft parts and accessories. 

Design in 1943, according to Product 
Engineering, centered in three spheres: 

1. Armament design. On design en- 
gineers rest the responsibilities of mak- 
ing armament more efficient and of de- 
signing to insure fast, accurate pro- 
duction. 

2. Normal products under high pri- 
ority. Design engineers must design 
equipment essential for production of 
armament and maintenance of civilian 
economy, using alternates for critical 
materials. 

3. Post-war product design. Design 
engineers are trying out new materials, 
new uses for mechanical parts, so they 
can develop efficient, salable products 
for tomorrow’s battle of markets. 





Some Parts and Materials Whose Use Is Influenced by Design Engincer 


ALLOYS 
ALUMINUM 


AXLES 
BALLS, STEEL 
BARS 
Alloy 
Iron 
Stee! 
BASES 
Machine 


Motor 
BEARING MATERIALS 


Babbitt 
Bronze 
Composition 
Phenolic 


BEARINGS 


Roller 
Self-Oilng 
Thrust 
BELLOWS 
BELTING 
Composition 
Leather 
Rubber 
V.Type 
Woven 
BERYLLIUM 
BIMETAL 
BOLTS 
BONDED METALS 
BRAKE BANDS 
BRAKE DRUMS 
BRAKE LININGS 
BRAKES 
Hydraulic 
Magnetic 
Mechanical 
BRASS 
BRONZE 
BUSHINGS 


BLE 
CAM FOLLOWERS 
CAMS 


CAMSHAFTS 


Conveying 
win 
CLUTCHES 
Fluid 
Friction 
Magnetic 
Overrunning 


Soto 
COMPOSITION MATERIALS 
CONDUIT 

Electrical 


Flexible 
CONNECTING RODS 
CONTROLS 

Electric 

Hydraulic 

Pneumatic 
COPPER 
CORK 
COTTER PINS 


COUNTERS 
COUPLINGS 


Ss 
ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 
ENGINES 
FASTENINGS 
FELT 
FERROALLOYS 
FIBER 
FILTERS 
FINISHES 

Electrodeposited 
Enamels 
Paints 
Rust-Resisting 
FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 
FLYWHEELS 
FORGINGS 
GASKETS 
GEARS 
Cast 
Composition 
Cut 


Forged 
Machine Molded 
Rawhide 


GEARMOTORS SCREWS 
GLASS PARTS Cap and Set 
GOVERNORS ive 
HARD FACINGS Hollow Head 
HEATING UNITS Self-Tapping 
HOSE Specia’ 
HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SHAFTING 
INSTRUMENTS SHAPES 
IRON SHEAVES 
Alloy SHEETS 
Cast Ferrous 
Gray Nonferrous 
Malleable Nonmetallic 
MS 


KEYS, MACHINE 
NUR 


K SMALL BLOWERS, FANS 
LIGHTS AND FIXTURES 


SPEED REDUCERS 


LUBRICANTS SPRINGS 
LOCKS Coil 
LUBRICATING SYSTEMS Flat 
MAGNESIUM Leat 
METALS SPROCKETS 
MOLDED PRODUCTS STAMPINGS 
MOLYBDENUM STEEL 
MOTOR REDUCERS pond us 
MOTORS, ELECTRIC ao 
NAMEPLATES Cold Draw 
NICKEL ALLOYS > gama 

TS — 
OIL AND GREASE CUPS —— LECTIIC 
OIL SEALS AND RETAINERS TAPER PINS 
PACKINGS TIMERS 
PERFORATED METALS TRANSMISSIONS 
PILLOW BLOCKS TUBES AND TUBING 
PIPE AND COUPLINGS Alloy , 
PLASTICS Nonferrous 
PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT Nonmetallic 
PRESSED METAL PARTS Stee! 
PULLEYS AND SHEAVES UNIONS 
PUMPS UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
RACKS, GEAR VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 
RELAYS VALVES 
ROLLERS VIBRATION ELiMINATORS 
ROPE, WIRE, Etc WASHERS 
RUBBER WELDING EQUIPMENT 
RUST PREVENTATIVES WHEELS 
SCREENS WIRE 
SCREW MACHINE WIRE CLOTH 

PRODUCTS ZINC 





Varying Titles of Design Engineer 





HE MAY BE... 


CHIEF ENGINEER 


DIRECTOR OF ENGINEERING 


DESIGN ENGINEER 
CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 
HEAD OF EXPERIMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


« 


His function: to engineer the mechanics and per- 


formance of machines, appliances and equipment. 


Machine Design 
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Specifying 


Four types of executives buy metal 
for the metal-working industry, accord- 
ing to Product Engineering. Besides 
the design engineer, the list includes 
production executives, administration 
officials and purchasing agents. Each 
is an important factor in making the 
ultimate decision. 

The design engineer plays an im- 
portant role also in selection of other 
materials. A survey by Product Engi- 
neering indicated that 76 per cent of 
the design engineers take part in de- 
ciding where the company will buy 
parts such as springs and other wire 
forms; 84 per cent specify “makes” in 
the purchase of drafting room equip- 
ment and supplies; 74.8 per cent par- 
ticipate in specifying the finish to be 
used for the product; and 68.7 per cent 
believed that molded plastic parts were 
practicable in their products. 


Post-War Design 


Though few actual examples can be 
cited at this time because of the bounds 
of secrecy, much work is being done on 
development of post-war machines, ac- 
cording to Machine Design. 

Such activity varies in degree with 
the size and type of company and might 
be classified under three headings: 
Planning only; research work; actual 
design of projected new machines. 

Only in a small number of cases are 
machinery builders yet in position 
undertake activities falling within the 
last-named category—the actual dev l- 
opment of new machines. With a fa!!- 
ing off, however, in the design of new 
wartime equipment and the machi! 
for producing it, design engineers '°- 
come free at intervals to engage '0 
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postwar activities. This applies par- 
ticularly to the larger companies. Me- 
dium-sized concerns have in general 
reached only the research stage, while 
sma!!| companies with less freedom of 
action are mostly in the “planning” 
group. 

A recent survey among manufac- 
turers of machines representative of 
the entire industry revealed that—dis- 
regarding the size of company—about 
830 per cent are making plans for post- 
war work. Varying all the way from 


study of postwar projects by two or 
three individuals in a company, to 
regularly held meetings of weighty 


committees, the total amount of thought 
being given the subject is indicative of 
the competitive struggle anticipated at 
the close of the war. 

The same survey disclosed that com- 
panies which have become firmly estab- 
lished through production of a particu- 
lar type of equipment (ship-builders 
and machine tool builders offer prime 
examples), do not necessarily intend to 
“place their eggs in one basket” in the 
postwar era. New avenues already are 
being sought which offer possibilities in 
the recovery period and beyond. Ma- 
chines wholly unrelated to their exist- 
ing lines will be produced by many con- 
cerns. 

With the peak in production for war 
rapidly being reached, and the favor- 
able position now held by the United 
Nations on the fighting fronts, it is 
easy to see a swift-moving trend to- 
ward the actual development of post- 
war machines—increasing in tempo as 
victory comes nearer and the time for 
readjustment and re-employment ar- 
rives. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Getting It Specified in 1943-44-45 

This booklet explains the position of 
the design executive in relation to the 
of war machines, redesign of 


design 


INI 


and the 
Pub- 


essential civilian machines, 
planning for after the victory. 
lished by Machine Design. 


How You Can Help Industry’s Biggest 

Buyers. 

This illustrated thirty-two-page bro- 
chure shows what design engineers 
want in technical advertising copy and 
how advertising can help solve design 
engineering problems in materials. 
Published by Product Engineering. 


The New Industrial Revolution. 
In this booklet, Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 
ice traces the birth and evolution of 


design and indicates something of its 
importance as a postwar stimulant. 


Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Information 
A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
Check lists on separate 
information re- 


mum utility. 
sheets cover items of 
garding (1) producer, (2) 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


materials, 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


Machine Design, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleve- 
land, 13, Ohio. Published by Penton Pub. 
Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $6 (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 15th. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, March, 1943, 
9,927; (gross), 11,304. Chief engineers of 
machinery mfrs., 76%; executives of 
machinery mfrs., 7%; engineering depts., 


5%: engineering executives, 6%; other, 
6%. Rates—1 page, $200; % page, $115; 
% page, $65 : 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $25. 


For additional data see page 170. 





Preduct Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, 18, N. Y. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 15th 
for color, 17th for monotone. N.,IA.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
13,956. 


15-2. Circulation, 12,941; (gross), 
Engineering executives, including com- 
pany subscriptions for engineers, 71%; 
management and administrative execu- 
tives, 17%; machine designers and 
draftsmen, 3%; others, 9%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Times 1 Page 
1 $265.00 12 $235.00 
3 260.00 18 229.00 
6 255.00 24 224.00 
9 245.00 48 214.00 
Standard color (yellow, orange, orange- 
red, blue), $40 per page; special colors, 


$50 per page; bleed, $35 for first page in 
any one issue; additional pages, $30. 
For additional data see insert at pages 
74-175. 


1 
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Sweet's File for Product Designers, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Compiled 
and distributed by Sweet's Catalog Ser- 
vice, division of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Est. 1942. A bound file of manu- 
facturers’ catalogs, used as a source of 
buying information by product develop- 
ment and design men in important man- 
ufacturing establishments in the me- 
chanical industries, and in independent 
product design organizations. Revised 
annually and lent to qualified offices for 
one year. Distribution, 1943 file, 16,000 
to engineers, executives and research 
specialists. Standard sizes for catalogs 
in Sweet’s Files are multiples of four 
pages. Typography and color printing 
as desired. Trim page size, 8%x11 in. 
Charges include catalog design, or such 
assistance as may be desired, printing, 
filing, distribution and use of confiden- 
tial distribution lists. No agency com- 
mission. No cash discount. For catalogs 
in Sweet's File for Product Designers, 
including one extra color on first and 
last pages, complete service charges are 
as follows: 4-page catalog, $880; 8-page 
catalog, $1,422; 12-page catalog, $1,948: 
16-page catalog, $2,458; 20-page catalog, 
$2,968; 24-page catalog, $3,478; 28-page 
catalog, $3,988; 32-page catalog, $4,498. 
Charges for other specifications on re- 
quest. Note: combination charges for 
catalogs distributed also in other Sweet's 
Files and for two or more catalogs in 
any number of files. (See Building, En- 
gineering Construction, Power Plants, 
Product Design, Manufacturing Indus- 
tries and Chemical Process Industries 
sections of Market Data Book.) Branch 
offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 
For additional data see pages 172-1738. 
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The Diesel engine can be adapted to any type of work re- om 
quiring cheap, dependable power. Consequently, Diesel engine am 
and equipment manufacturers will have orders sufficient to som 
keep busy for years after the last shot in this war has been fired. ties 

Factories will turn to the Diesel to cut power costs . . . many ers, 
power stations will be Diesel-powered stations . . . thousands of 
Diesel vessels will sail the seas . . . tens of thousands of Diesel = 
trucks and buses will crowd the highways. The day Peace is 
declared will be the first day of the new Diesel era—in the 
mines ...on the farms... in the air... all over the U. S. A, 
and the wide world, too. 

The demands of the Diesel industry for a thousand-and-one “—_ 
different materials and parts to be used in the engines them- as. 
selves, and in auxiliary equipment, for maintenance and repair, 
make it possible for hundreds of manufacturing companies to 
participate in the Diesel market for the first time. To profitably -_ 
“tap” this market is a simple matter through the advertising 
pages of the only ABC magazines in the Diesel field. 

DIESEL POWER AND DIESEL TRANSPORTATION Publ 
MOTORSHIP 

Together they reach each month an unrivaled audience of 

key Diesel men numbering in 
“More than 14,500 a 
; Railr 





a blanket coverage of the marine, stationary, automotive and 
aviation Diesel fields. Find out all about it by writing for the 
latest ABC statement of both MotorsHip and DieseL Power 
AND DitksEL TRANSPORTATION, and a detailed analysis of the Truc! 
Post War Diesel Market, prepared by our Washington corre- 
spondent. 





Buses 


DIESEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. |-. 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Diesel Industry 


(See also Power Plants: Marine, Shipbuilding, Power Boats) 





The entrance of the United States 
into the war placed a sudden and heavy 
load on the manufacturing capacity 
of the Diesel engine industry. The 
proven dependability of this type of 
engine, and its existing availability in 
a wide range of engine styles and 
sizes, resulted in the armed forces tak- 
ing the entire output of the industry. 
This situation still persists and in fact, 
has developed somewhat, as witnessed 
by the design and building of entirely 
new types of Diesel engines for cer- 
tain special purposes. 

There are no figures available which 
will show the actual amount of horse- 
power built during 1942, or which will 
probably be built during 1943. How- 
ever, a careful appraisal of existing 
manufacturing capacity at the time of 
ur entrance into the war, and the 
ame capacity today, augmented by 
some increase in manufacturing facili- 
ties and the employment of more work- 


is turning out at least twice the 
horsepower which it did in 1941. 

This increased production is at the 
same time being accompanied by im- 
provements in design and manufactur- 
ing, so that the engine which will be 
offered to the normal consuming pub- 
lic in the post-war period will be a 
much better device than ever before. 

Because of the absolute cutting off 
of the normal channels of use, there is 
piling up a backlog of potential Diesel 
business which should insure at least 
normally prosperous years for the Die- 
sel industry for some time to come 
after the conclusion of hositilities. 

Analysis indicates that railroads wlil 
resume their heavy buying of Diesel 
electric locomotives; in fact, some pro- 
duction has been permitted for this 
purpose even during the war, because 
of the valuable part played by the rail- 
roads in the prosecution of the war, a 
part which is materially assisted by 


ing cost of the Diesel electric locomo- 
tive. The truck and bus use of the 
Diesel engine will also proceed at a 
greater rate in the future than has 
occurred in the past. Conservation of 
our natural resources alone will dic- 
tate the use of the most efficient prac- 
tical prime mover that can be obtained. 

While a large increase can be ex- 
pected in the use of the Diesel engine 
for transportation purposes, it will be 
just as popular in the fields of sta- 
tionary power for electric generation 
and purely mechanical uses. 


The importance of this type of prime 
mover is indicated by the fact that 
every Diesel engine builder is building 
engines for direct or secondary war ap- 
plication and that manufacturers of 
accessory and auxiliary items are de- 
voting considerable more attention to 
the development of specific items de- 
signed to promote the welfare and ef- 
ficient operation of the engine to which 







































































ers, would indicate that the industry the high availability and low operat- they are applied. 
Industrial Applications of Diesel Engines in the United States 
Millions ef Horsepower 
= nN) Ga - on So 
1 ] l | j 1 | 1 1 l 1 
it P [ 4 3,841,000 up to and inc. 1941 
nay =~ 
” 955,000 - 1941 
iil industey 45,138,000 up to and inc. 1941 
2 526,000 up to and inc. 1941 
Public Utility ; 
16,400 - 1941 
Municioal Liaht WY 930,000 up to and inc. 1941 
ena W ater. 
95,000 -1941 
q 6,247,000 up to and inc. 1941 
moreso 
ncluding Tanks 1,750,000 — 1941 
es | 1,057,000 upto and inc. 1941 
450,000 -1941 
r | 955,000 up to and inc. 1941 
PUC} 
310,000 — 1941 
428,000 up to and inc. 1941 
Buse 
250,000 — 1941 
4 808,000 up to and inc. 1941 
Expc 
75,000 1941 
—Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation 
———— — — — 
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Marine Diesels supplies in home ports and abroad. that their names and products be ept 
Th aii he ; This fleet is being expanded as fast as before the public, and that trade pub. 
ne record- reaking activity in che Diesel engines can be obtained. During lications should be supported as a me- 
~ nag Diesel — reported in Lag July orders were placed by the Army dium for the dissemination of technica] 
tas Deen increased many times over by for 89 more Diesel vessels each calling information and as an aid to tech. | (See 
——— demand for Diesel powered for Diesel engines of 400 to 1500 horse- nological progress. Accordingly, the j= 
fessels , y 
. . power. War Department, Navy Department 
Accurate figures as to total horse- The U. S. Coast Guard also con- Maritime Commission and Treasury § Tb 
power of engines under construction tinues to be a large buyer of Diesel Department have agreed that Diese] §brac 
are not available, due to restrictions on engines for powering cutters, ice break- engine manufacturers, ship - builders Jaga 
— regarding war work. Some ers, tenders, patrol boats, ete. and accessory manufacturers engaged §if a! 
indication of the immensity of the This intense activity in the marine jn government work will be allowed to § prod 
manufacturing work currently in prog- Diesel manufacturing field is reflected charge a reasonable amount of adver. Bind 
ress in the marine Diesel field ‘an, in similar activity among producers of tising expense to the cost of production, J made 
however, be gained by citing figures accessories, parts and material, all of gene! 
that have been made public. whom are working to capacity. A iatio Ch 
The Navy is the largest buyer of Government departments including riet 
marine Diesels. According to figures the Treasury, recognize that the future Diesel Engine Mfrs. Assn., 140 ore 
recently released by the Bureau of well being of manufacturers requires Cedar St., New York. ro 
Ships, the Navy now has in operation . 
between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 lone cold 
horsepower of Diesel engines, most of Publications NG. Ual aout ‘opy? 
which have been built since this coun- [Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise wecor 
try entered the war stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.) medi 
The U. S. Maritime Commission’s @ @ Gay not F 
program of Diesel vessel construction a tra 
consists of a large number of motor- Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation, pijexel Progress, 2 W. 45th St., New York r pr 
yessels lered as f the >» 192 Lexington Ave., New York. Pub- 19. N. Y¥. Published by Diesel Engines tical 
vesseis oraere¢ as a part oO the pe da lished by Diesel Publications. Ine Est. Inc. Est. 1935 Subscription, $5 Trim 
manent, long-range program and sev- 3938. Saseer en. a Sa ores, 8% x11%.- size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8%x1i. Pub- hold 
we ae 7 ype page, 7x10. *ublishec st. orms ishe s vO s close 18th. Agency ( 
eral miscellaneous athe of motor- close 15th N I. A. A. statement on re- ae 0-2. Circulation, June "1943 other 
vessels designed for special war serv- quest, _paeney discounts. 0-2. _cireula- 13.032; (gross), 13,706. Consulting and In 
ice , ‘ is ¢ , 1On 4.4043 (Bross), toG Service sta- rovt. ‘ngineers, 5%; municipalities 
ice. In July, 1943, this ae a tions ‘and garages, 7%; engine and 14% industrial power users, 18%; en- prodt 
cluded 230 vessels, with Diesel engines equipment distributors, 13%; engine and gine and equip. mfrs., 15%; ship opera more 
7090 @7E weet mt ae . eg equipment manufacturers, 8%; utilities ors, oO “rs, shipyards, 22%; others n 
of 128,675 horse power. Since then 136 owning diesels, 5%; municipalities own- phy Rates. , oe , produ 
additional motorships have been or- ing diesels, 5%; schools and students, 7 ; aon “9 p uy 985,0 
re salli rs Ts co. 6%; government officials, 3%; petroleum imes age % Page % Page '‘'s Page es 
de red, calling for about 466,000 horse industry, 6% railroads, 7%: miscella- 1 $280.00 $185.00 225.00 $110.0 vure 
power of Diesel engines. me ous industries, 9%; others, 31% *7 250.00 160.00 200.00 100.00 jg 48 In 
> T NY , . ; rae Lates - - 

The U. S. Army has built up = vast Times 1 Page % Page % Page *13 225.00 135.00 180.00 90.0 ers d 
fleet of small Diesel vessels, consisting 1 $165.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 ies: lie Siti, wie tee? te ntract fy their 
; >j ‘ asse > ats 6 150.00 90.00 50.00 ei § 2 7 s. contract 
of tugs, freight and passenger boats, > 135.00 75.00 45.00 and the 13th ins. on the yearly contract, § Th 
lighters, ferries, and other types of 24 105.00 = 70.00 38.00 provide for space in the Diesel Engine § produ 
vessels required for a the ae oe ae a en ae Catalog. Standard color, $50. Bleed, 10% @ tions 
movement of troops, munitions and For additional data see page 176 extra. tised 
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Drugs; Proprietaries 


(See also Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles: Chemical Process Industries) 





The drug and medicine industry em- 
braces those establishments which are 
angaged principally in manufacture 
¢ alkaloids and derivatives, biological 
products, and pharmaceutical metals 
nd salts of medicinal preparations 
nade for sale in retail packages to the 
general public. 

Chief products of the patent or pro- 
prietary medicines and compounds in- 
justry, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, are medicines and compounds 
old under the protection of patents, 
opyrights or trade marks, as prepared 
according to secret formulas, including 
medicines of a proprietary character, 
not necessarily patented or sold under 
a trade mark, and various compounds 
products handled by the pharmaceu- 
tical trade, but do not include house- 


hid and industrial insecticides and 
other such chemicals. 
In 1939, 1,094 establishments were 


producing drugs and medicines, 60 
more than in 1937. The value of their 
products gained 3.1 per cent to $364,- 
985,000. The value added by manufac- 
ture was $249,712,800, about the same 
as in 1937. The number of wage earn- 
ers declined 9.7 per cent to 22,386 and 
their wages 11.4 per cent to $23,898,000. 

The Bureau of the Census divided 
production into two major classifica- 
tions: Drugs and medicines not adver- 
tised to the general public, but sold to 


























DRUG STORES AND THEIR SALES IN 1939 








Sales Sales 
State No. (000) State No. (000) 
BE. kone seseecesees 833 fF } } }8£= ase 53 $ 2,483 
MEE. Gubnaedesesesanees 194 7,424 New Hampshire ......... 228 5,907 
EY ..iscavkecsdnmee 704 > fe Fs eee 1,811 50,584 
DT tcccucdaseawden 3,285 114,006 New Mexico ............-. 172 5,216 
CEE. vic ccceeweseeeee 658 3 a SO a 6,620 159,637 
COOMMOENIOTE bcc cccanceccs 896 26,243. North Carolina .......... 915 24,071 
OO — eee 121 3,193 North Dakota ............ 266 5,243 
Dist. of Columbia ........ 328 I a 2.825 83,003 
es 1,002 a rrr rrr 1,135 25,700 
Georgia ....ccsccsccvecess 1,109 ct > eee 568 14,085 
SE anatetesneesssseeege 211 5,671 Pennsylvania ............ 4,450 104,392 
DE cebatsnsevesbeueen 3,693 109,294 ee 377 10,911 
Dt. 2 ctickhneetedneebath 1,521 43,824 South Carolina .......... 538 12,816 
DE, det chen neewane 6 Genes 1,327 28,873 South Dakota ............ 330 6,026 
PE cecewakdébeketenae 1,076 ee ois oceneeie cen 924 23,964 
Kentucky ..........0-000. 871 i {a eeneeyaomet 3,319 85,900 
OS ee ee 892 Rn, 194 6,421 
Dt csténedeesesaanwees 395 Ree Wemmeem® oocccccacvececwe 149 3,362 
DORE covcccvccseceess 730 aaa 789 26.146 
Massachusetts ..........- 2,142 63,351 Washington ...........+. 860 22,696 
MiChIgAN «---+--+-+++000+ & +t8 {7,165 West Virginia ........... 477 12,889 
CO ae 1,134 32,994 ee - pa 
i niaeeiament rT er rere 1,340 34,476 
pe Pe eee 626 11,463 4 - a b 
ERED es 2,171 55,246 Wyoming .......-+++++++. 133 4,214 
DL. wnend0esosennee 285 7,050 Se, «ee 
ee 818 16,183 is Ue sostetnnseebannsus 57,903 $1,562,502 
or prescribed by physicians, $178,930,- 1939. To analyze distribution trends, 


000; drugs and medicines in specially 
prepared packages, advertised for sale 
to the general public, $166,577,000. The 
first figure represented a gain of 25.7 
per cent over 1937; the second, a loss 
of 9.6 per cent. Detailed production 
figures are given in the accompanying 
tables. 

Production of insecticides, fungicides 
and related industrial and household 
chemical compounds was $96,844,000 in 





PRODUCTION OF DRUG PRODUCTS IN 1939 





Drugs and medicines in specially prepared packages, ad- 
vertised for sale to the general public, total value.. $166,577,263 
Liquid preparations (tinctures, fluid extracts, 
sirups, elixirs, solutions, suspensions, etc.): 
Us. Se Pe G06 Be Fecsececve ec ecccccccccccecceces 9,769,986 
Snecial formmlas..ccccccccccccccccscvsccecoce 52,354, 766 
Dry preparations (pills, tablets, powders, salts, 
etc.): 
Ue BS. Po amd We Pocccccccccccccsccccccecccese 5,368, 354 
Syectial Pommmalesecccccccccecsccecccecscsccssces 55,305,312 
Ointments, cerstes, suppositories, globules, etc.: 
Ge. Be Do GOR Bs Pacsccccnescescesesssssescess 3,715,807 
Special formulas..cccccccccccccccccccccccccce 17,332,626 
Pharmaceutical metals and their salts (bromides, 
citrates, bismth, etc.): 
Ue So. Po and Ne FPoccccccccccccccccsccscccccce 252,361 
Special formulas....ccccccccccccccccccsccesess 933,647 
Synthetic chemical medicinals.....sssccccscccccees 926, 362 
Gland products: 
VU. Se Pa amd Me Pecccvccccccccccccccceccecese 483,259 
Special formulasS...ccccccccccccscccccscscccccse 832,179 
Vitamin products: 
U. Se Po amd Me Poccccccccccccccccccccccceces 4,924,220 
Special formulas.cccccccccccccccssccccccccese - 13,490 , 346 
Other (not classified above, including samples, 
GWadecccocececceusceeceoescdeccavceenngeesnveness 888,038 
Medical products not classified above....cccsserccecces --- 
Poultry and animal remedies (except biological prod- 
BEES) cccccccccccccccccccccccccceeeesscoseocceoeseecoes 9,445,191 
Drug BPIRMIRS B/occccccccccccccscoenccocccosecceseseees 6,789,819 








——... 


—_—_ ——— 


—Bureau of the Census 
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the Bureau of the Census consolidated 
the two industries, accounting for pro- 
duction of $445,470,000. Sales to or 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches decreased from 30.1 per cent 
in 1935 to 29.5 per cent in 1939. Sales 
to or through own retail stores were 
0.5 per cent in both years. Sales to in- 
dustrial, professional and institutional 
users increased from 13.7 to 16.9 per 
cent. Sales to wholesalers increased 
from 35.5 to 36.7 per cent. Sales direct 
to retailers declined from 18.2 to 15.4 
per cent. Sales direct to household con- 
sumers declined from 2.0 to 1.0 per 
cent. 

Manufacturers of perfumes, cos- 
metics and other toilet preparations 
numbered 478 in 1937, 539 in 1939. 
Production increased from $132,336,000 
to $147,465,600. The Bureau of the 
Census reported that sales through 
wholesale organizations owned and op- 
erated by manufacturers increased 
from 2.6 per cent in 1929 to 16.6 per 
cent in 1939. Sales to consumers at 
retail increased from 6.8 to 7.6 per 
cent. Sales to wholesalers and jobbers 
fell from 44.9 to 41.0 per cent, and sales 
direct to retailers from 43.1 to 32.3 per 
cent. Sales through manufacturers’ 
owned and operated retail outlets de- 
creased from 1.4 to 0.9 per cent. 


Distribution 

Sales of wholesalers handling a gen- 
eral line of drugs amounted to $363,- 
621,000 in 1939, a gain of 19.1 per cent 
over 1935. The number increased from 
294 to 297. The number of employes 
gained from 14,475 to 16,170 and the 
payroll from $21,884,000 to $27,504,- 
000. Liquor was handled by 45 estab- 
lishments and not handled by 226. 
There were 26 cooperatives and volun- 
tary groups in the field with 9.3 per 
cent of the sales. 

Specialty-line drug wholesalers num- 
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- PRODUCTION OF ETHICAL DRUGS IN 1939 


Drugs and medicines not advertised to the general pub- 
lic, but sold to or prescribed by physicians, total 


Alkaloids and derivatives, made for sale: 


Total OUNCeS.....ccccees eecceccece eecccce ° 

BOC DERNGcccoccccccocecessoaccsocsce ee 
Caffeine: 

GUMCOBe ccccccccccccce ecccccccccocece coe 

Value.....+- pececcoocecce cedacccdeesece ° 
Ephedrine: 

QURCOB ec cccccccccccccccccccccsoccccce coe 

VERUBcccccceccocscece eoccceces ecccccccceces 


Other (including brucine, codein, morphine, 
quinine, strychnine, and nicotine, except 
nicotine sulphate): 


GuMOOBeccccccccccccccccccecceoces ecoecce . 
VOLES ccccccccccccccccccccccesccececese ° 
Biological products, total value..........6. eeeeve 

For human use: 
Antitoxins....s.s.- eccccccccccesoooees ° 
BOSCOPIBBc cc ccccccccccccccececcecces ecce 
SOPUMNBs cccccccccccccccccccceccccceces occ 
WROSIRGSs cc ccccccccccessccccccceeeeescs ° 
VEPUSOBe cccccccceses Se eetecscescccece ctee 
Other (not classified above)........e0. ° 

For animal use: 
Antitoxins....cesecceves eccccccccecccece 
BACESPANB ec ccccccccccccccscecescccece eeeve 
BePUMB. cccccccecscccece ecccceccoccocosce 
VROCARSSs cocccccccese £$600000066660660% ° 
Pr TTT TTT TTT TrTT TTT Tiere 
Other (not classified above)........... ° 


Other drugs and medicines not advertised to the 
general public, but sold to or prescribed by 
PhySicians, total VAlLUC...cccccsecsseseccescess ee 

Prepared intramuscular, subcutaneous, and 
intravenous products: 
U. S. P. and N. F. *(including arsphena- 
NE 6 aceskseeddies6asesseeennareccine ° 
Special Tormulas...ccccccsccscsssesees ee 
Liquid preparations (tinctures, fluid ex- 
tracts, sirups, elixirs, solutions, suspen- 
sions, etc.) 


Ue Se Po amd Me Poccccccccccccccvcccecs ° 

Special formulas. ee edoonseccese eee 
Dry preparations (pills, tablets, powders, 
salts, etc.): 

U. S. Pe and Ne Pocccccccccccses eecccece 

Special formulas..ccccccccccccvssess cece 
Ointments, cerates, suppositories, globules, 
etc.: 

Ve. Se Pe and We Pocccccccccccccseccces ee 

Special formulas. .cccscccccccccccscsess ° 


Pharmaceutical metals and their salts (bro- 
mides, citrates, bismuth, etc.): 
VU. S. Pe and N. Fecccccces eccccse 
Special formulas...ccccesssees 
Synthetic chemical medicinals: 


U. So Pe and Ne. FPoecccccccscccsscece ceoce 

Special formmlas..cccscceeees cecccccccce 
Gland products: 

U. S. Pe and Ne Foccccccccccves eccccccce 

Special formmlas..cecsseeees ececccccecce 
Vitamin products: 

U. Se Pe atid Ne Poecccecccccccecsccccccce ° 


Svecial formulas...«.. 
Other (not classified above, including sam- 
Ples, OtC.)csssccccececces Secccccecccese cece 


—Bureau of the Census 


$178, 930,487 





37,246,279 
$8,900,149 





19,246,080 
$2,055, 557. 


403, 237 
$593,778 


17,596, 962 
$6,250,814 
$21,767,222 





1,570,283 
907,875 
1,799,128 
2,301,587 
264,531 
2,583,216 


94, 572 
1,292,648 
7,832,942 
1,567,120 
961, 644 
591,476 


$148, 263,116 








9,726,174 
4,694,033 


10,794,136 
19,268,009 


15,362,845 
26,317,483 


1,819,690 
3,816,399 


$1,119,309 
1,634,828 


2,739,683 
7,910,509 


5,580,879 
11,319,092 


4,295,999 
18,934,151 


2,929,897 





bered 1,321 in 1939, compared with $1,562,500,000, 
1,268 in 1935. Sales increased from 
$123,469,000 to $157,190,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 


ported 57,903 drug stores, with sales of 
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per cent in 1929. 


compared with 56,697 
in 1935, with sales of $1,232,593,000. 
Drug store sales accounted for 3.72 per 
cent of the national total in 1939, 3.50 


Of the total number of stores, 39,452, 
or 68.1 per cent had fountains, and 
handled $1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent 
of the sales in 1939. Among stores 
with fountains, chains numbered 3,240, 
or 8.2 per cent, and got 27.1 per cent 
of the sales. In the non-fountain field, 
chains accounted for 4.8 per cent of the 
stores and 20.6 per cent of the sales. 

The Bureau of the Census received 
commodity reports from stores account- 
ing for 58.9 per cent of all sales. Stores 
with annual sales of $20,000 or more 
reported this division: 

Prescriptions, 9.8 per cent; drugs, 
medicines, chemicals, compounds, 24.3 
per cent; drug sundries, rubber goods, 
surgical supplies, 10.8 per cent; toilet 
preparations, toilet articles, soaps, 9.7 
per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, 
16.1 per cent; meals and fountain, 16.8 
per cent; beer, wine (bottled or canned), 
1.0 per cent; liquors (packaged goods), 
4.6 per cent; candy, nuts, groceries, etc., 
4.7 per cent; other, 2.2 per cent. 

About 2,500 independent drug stores 
reporting to the Bureau of Census had 
1942 dollar volume 44 per cent above 
1939. For the first four months of 
1943 sales were 27 per cent above the 
corresponding 1942 period. 


Associations 


American Drug Mfrs. Assn., 1426 
G St., Washington, D. ¢ 

American Pharmaceutical Assn., 
2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. ¢ 

American Pharmaceutical Mfrs. 
Assn., 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Associated Chain Drug Stores, 245 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Druggists Research Bureau, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Chain Drug Stores, 
Vanderbilt Hotel, New York. 

National Assn. of Retail Drugzgists, 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Proprietary Assn., 810 18th St. 
Washington, D. C. 

Toilet Goods Assn., 
Plaza, New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1943. 


— r 

A (op 

—_—_— 
American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave. 
New York. Published by Hearst Maga- 
zines, Inc. Est. 1871. Subscription, $3.00. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, x10 
Published ist. Forms close 18th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulat 
June, 1943, 59,551; (gross), 61,984. 
tailers, 93%: wholesalers, 3%; ot 
1%. Rates 


30 Rockefeller 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $532.00 $310.00 $160.00 

6 481.00 295.00 165.00 

12 470.00 285.00 150.00 
Standard color, $100, bleed, 10% 


American Druggist Blue Price Book & 
Manufacturers’ Catalog, 572 Madison 
Ave., New York Published by Hearst 
Magazines, Inc. Est. 1928 Subscription, 
single issue, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x11%. Published in September 
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Electrical 


(See also Power Plants: Refrigerating Industries) 





Electrical World gives this summary 
of the first year of war in the power 
industry: 

Output: 188.5 Billion Kw.-Hr. In- 
erease in 1942 less than in 1941, 12 and 
16 per cent. Hydro has biggest year, 
contributes 60 per cent of increase over 
1941. Output from government-owned 
plants rises to 14 per cent of total. 

Capacity: 46.8 Million Kw. Up 6.1 
per cent, 2.7 million, over 1941. Re- 
serves increased. Fuel capacity re- 
mains proportionately as large as in 
1941. Increase in proportion of govern- 
ment-owned capacity, now 17 per cent. 

New Capacity: 2.7 Million Kw. 
Scheduled future additions during war 
period total to nearly 4 million kw., of 
which 64 per cent is fuel power. 

Customers: 32.2 Million. Increase 
of 1.9 per cent markedly below 1941. 
Drop of 100,000 in “Small Light and 
Power” evidences mortality in small 
business group. Customer shifts show 
population movements. 

Energy Sales: 158.8 Billion Kw.-Hr. 
Rate of increase of industrial power 
sales slower than in 1941. Residential 
sales continue to rise, go over 1,000 
kw.-hr. per customer per year. 

Revenue: 2.85 Billion Dollars. Rises 
7 per cent over 1941. Average residen- 
tial revenue per kw.-hr. continues down 
to 3.67 cents. Industrial customers 
contribute larger share to total than 
in any year since 1929. 

Operating Expenses: 1 Billion Dol- 
lars. Operating ratio before taxes 
rises only 0.2 per cent over 1941. Taxes 
now up to over 24 per cent. Smaller 
shares for fixed charges, dividends and 
surplus. 

Budget: 300 Million Dollars. 1942 
expenditures for generation and trans- 
mission little affected by war scarcities. 
Greatest burden of curtailment falls on 
distribution. 

Financing: 352 Million Dollars. 
Less than half of 1941, but new capital 
addition remains about the same. De- 
crease is in refunding. 

Rea: 1.43 Billion Kw-Hr. Radical 
changes in average quantities of sales, 
revenue and cost of energy result from 
connection of comparatively few large 
customers. 

Manufacturing: 7 Billion Dollars. 
Production for war raises volume 50 
per cent over 1941, Appliance manu- 
facture discontinued. Declining curve 
of new orders indicates slow-up coming. 

E'-ctrical World gives these further 
facts about 1942 operations of utilities. 


% Gain 


1942 Over 

(000) 1941 

iy ties issued ... . 351,554 —53 
Re\ te from ultimate 

‘ ree . .$2,853,000 7 

Rural ELLIS 75,500 17 

Re-idential .........s.: 991,800 6 

by | light and power.. 771,800 6 

L e power and light. 823,100 9 

Ot er consumers ....... 190,800 6 


Increase in Generating Capacity in 1942 





—Electrical World 





Private companies: 
Operating revenue .. 
Operating expenses .... 
. Sayre 

Output (million 

Generated 
From steam oe a 
From water power ..... 
Internal combustion 

Capacity (kw.): 

Generator ratings ..... 
Steam ; 

Hydro ‘ 
Internal combustion ... 

Fuel consumption: 

Coal, coke (short tons). 
Ge SD sccdcenscacas 
Gas (billion cu. ft.)..... 

Energy sales (million kw.- 

hr.): 

Ultimate consumers 
Rural 
Residential 
Small hght and power.. 
Large power and light. 
Other 

Customers 
Rural 
Residential 
Small light and power.. 
Large power and light.. 
Other 

People in 
homes 

Percent of total population 
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At the end of 1941, when the United 
States had just joined the global war, 
new electric generating capacity 
projected for 1942, 1943 and 1944 was 
8,690,099 kilowatts, Electrical World 
said. Actually installed and remaining 
on the authorized schedule for the same 
years are 6,698,262 kw. or 77.2 per cent 
of what had been planned. But still 
this increase for the three years begin- 
ning with our entrance into the war 
is, in fact, 10 per cent greater than 
the combined additions of the three 
years 1939-41 which marked emergence 
from the depression. 


The amount added in 1942 was 
greater than any previous years ex- 
cept 1928 and 1941 and was 86 per cent 
greater than the average for the pre- 
ceding 14 years. 

The fuel prime-mover additions ex- 
ceeded that average by 63 per cent and 
hydro by 141 per cent. For 1943 the al- 
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GENERATOR RATING—CENTRAL STATIONS, MUNICIPAL, RAILWAY AND OTHER 
UTILITY POWER PLANTS 
Preliminary as of November 1, 1942 
Generator Capacity in Kilowatts of Plant Operated by ¢ 
| Num- we Sate | Internal Com- 
ber of | Num- Total Water Power Steam Power sneatines Wheaiines 
Division and State | Com- | ber of | Capacity — —— 
| panies Plants | Kilowatts | Num- : Num- . |Num-| ; 
| ber Capacity ber Capacity | ber | Capacity 
United States | $1,779) 4,079) 46,110,047, 1,557| 13,158,457| 1,208 31,900,247) 1,314) 1,051, 34: 
New England |} 145 351| 3,264,708 246} 881,231 82) 2,364,155 23 19,322 
Maine... . 27 86 313, 606 67 220,157 8 90,740 11) 2,709 
New Hampshire 14 58 315, 480 48 233, 445 6 80, 430) 4 1,605 
Vermont. . . | 24 77| 176,994 68, © 166,452 7 9,850 2 692 
Massachusetts. . . 55 83] 1,390,452 38 167 , 262 41} 1,214,195) 4 8,995 
Rhode Island. . 6) 10) = 281, 921 4 3,250 5 278, 450) 1 221 
Connecticut. . . . 19) 37, 786,255 21 90 , 665 15 690, 490) 1 5,100 
macieainte ac SEE BE sear ne Se Reena’ 
Middle Atlantic | 138 411! 10,444,686 226, 1,603,068 153} 8,800,817) 32 40 , 801 
; | | | 
New York 72} 253! 5,811,205] 183) 1,171,27 55| 4,613,750, 15) 26,182 
New Jersey 15] 27 -1,357,337| 5 7,100 17| 1.346.300, 5| 3.937 
Pennsylvania. . . 51 131, 3,276,144 38 424,695 81 2, 840, 767) 12| 10,682 Edit 
—_—_————" ——— —— | - ae 2 + 
East North Central..| 331 real 10 , 567 , 410 297 725,922 274, 9,708,683} 129] 132,805 aire 
Ohio... . . 73| 111} 3,009,774) 7 12,125 82} 2,980,301 22 17,348 bt 
Indiana, . 57| 90} 1,386,651| 21 35,494 52} 1,324,715 17| 26,442 iy 
Illinois. . 66) 102) 2,828,531) 12| 48,372 67] 2,758,582) 23) 21,577 ~ 
Michigan. 67} 201] 2,236,240; 131) 350,895 34) 1,838,825) 36 16,520 7 
Wisconsin. . | 68 196} 1,106,214) 126) 279,036 39} 806,260, = 31) -20, 918 Pron 
West North Central..| 472/883, 3,493,831} 145,599,568] —-235| 2,532,350, 503, 361,913 - 
Minnesota | 77 163} 761, 981) 19} 157,399 55 557,254 59 47,328 ced 
lowa... 99 182) 741,302 33 131, 063 50) 519, 752| 99 90 , 487 — 
Missouri. . . . 69) =110) 856, 724) 8 =—-:158, 370 33) 642,993} 69) 55, 361 a 
North Dakota. 19 13| 96,051]... | heres 17 85.338, 26 10.713 plants 
South Dakota 37 67 90 , 075) 5 3,270 11 55,112} 51) 31,693 90] 
Nebraska 85 178 = 419, 976, 12) 142,585 34, 223,691) 102} 53,700 “7 
Kansas..... 86) 140| 527,722 8 6, 881 35| 448,210) 97) = 72,631 wy | 
— . . — —— Se ———E——EE———EEE “= and | 
South Atlantic 172 420, 5.00.70 164, 2,338,247 139} 3,502,115 117; 90,429 thip { 
Delaware 7 8 37,917]..... i ee 4 33, 200) 4 4,717 opera 
Maryland. . . 14 29 755, 889 3| 271,385 2 474,025 14 10,479 (2) 
District of Columbia 2) 3) 358 , 000 1| 3,000 2 OF ee eee neers, 
Virginia 29 72 669, 801| 37) 181,474 18} 474.710| 171 13.617 Feld 
West Virginia 16 41| 793, 268) 12} = 100, 980 18} 687,410) = 11 4,878 
North Carolina 37 86, 1,428, 208) 51] 772,780 24, 645, 041 11 10, 387 Mar 
South Carolina. . 7 14! 792 , 568) 238) 650,743 10) 137 , 330 6 4,495 | 
Georgia. . 16 57} 627,201 28, 343,492 23} 281,375] 6 2,334 UTILI 
Florida... | 34] 80} 467, 939 t 14,393 28) 414,024) 48) 39,522 tte 
— — —— — ———$—$— | ——_——] renee and fF 
East South Central. || 69 176, 2,771,847 35) 1,757,010 80) 989 , 199 61 25 , 338 eratin 
Kentucky... 17 43 160, 241 4 111,085 29 345 , 990) 10 3,166 $13,0¢ 
Tennessee. . 17 38} 1,050,868 18 736, 892 14 312,092) 6 1, 884 [not i 
Alabama. . 11 43) 1,196, 367| 13 909 , 033 18 282,570) 12 4, 764 Electr 
Mississippi. . . . | 24 52 RG Rees 19 48, 847 33 15,524 whose 
——- —— - ——— | ————] ——_—_ —— ——— - |__| — 98°, 
West South Central..| 17 416, 2,310,544 34 278,547 102} 1,815,098) 280) 216,899 are 
Arkansas 26 16 157, 026 5 67,008 16 73,600 25 16,418 tive i 
Louisiana 36 64 ee Sore mene 10 381, 870 54 45,216 units 
Oklahoma. 57 106 145,744) 4 59,224 25 332,018 77 54,502 ne c 
Texas... | 60) 200} 1,280,688) 25 152,315 51} 1,027,610} 124, 100,763 
Mountain | 474 412) 2,464,068 194 1,782,362 81 575,010} 137| 106,696 
Montana 13 31 336,319 18 321,235 5 12.218 8 2, 866 
Idaho... 19 59 269 , 950 45 266, 100 ‘2 650 12 3,200 
Wyoming. .... 28 45, 86 , 306 14 49,690 15 32,017 16 4,599 : 
Colorado. 7 86 327 , 820 29 66,125 29 245, 069 28 16, 626 
New Mexico. ...... 19 43 144,910 5 25,157 12 99 , 879 26 19, 874 : 
Arizona. . 23 57 620,938 15 458, 290 14 116, 427 28 46, 221 
Utah..... aha 26 74 168 , 364 57 91, 830 3 66, 250 14 10, 284 
Nevada. . 9 17 509, 461 ll 503,935 I 2,500 5 3,026 ’ 
Pacific 99, 310| 4,862, 162) 216| 3,192,502 62) 1,612,520 32 57,140 
Washington 31 69) 1,357,050) #8) 1,137,605 14 217,420 7 2,025 
Oregon. . 32 81 692, 008) 52 196,452 19 190,250 10 5, 306 
California. . . nll 36| 160, 2,813,104) 116! 1,558,445 291 1,204,850; 15) 19, 809 
* For the 200 combination plants each type of prime mover is counted as a separate plant. , 
* Total includes 84 duplications because of utilities operating in more than one state. Includes 1,000 kilowatts 
wind power. 
Source: Federal Power Commission. 
= — 
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Electrical World 
make power—those who sell power—the 
men in “super-plants'’ who are responsi- 
ble for the use of power. Thus advertis- 
ing in Electrical World penetrates deeply 
into the utility and spreads out broadly 
over the electrical side of industry and 
commerce. 


ELECTRICAL 


WORLD 


reaches the men who 





Editorial Scope: 

First published in 1874, Electrical World has 
followed the expansion of the electrical indus- 
try until today it is the leading publication in 
the field of generation, distribution, market- 
ing, and utilization of electric power. 

The editorial content of Electrical World 
serves the community of interest existing 
among those who generate and distribute, 
and those who USE electricity in large 
blocks: electric light and power compan- 
es, electrical engineers in large industrial 
plants, consulting and construction engineers, 
governmental departments, etc. Thus Elec- 
trical World is: 

(1) A business paper of the electric light 
and power industry, with a vertical reader- 
thip from the top down and through its many 
operating divisions and activities. 


2) A technical paper for electrical engi- 
neers, read horizontally throughout the broad 
field of electrical application. 


Market: 


UTILITIES—The Light and Power Industry in- 
cludes companies or agencies, both private 
and public, which operate nearly 4,000 gen- 
erating plants, with an investment of close to 
$13,000,000,000 in electric utility plants alone 
not including other investments.) 

Electrical World reaches companies and plants 
whose generating capacity represents over 
98°, of the industry total. These companies 
are covered vertically: from the top execu- 
twe in holding, management, and operating 
units down to substation superintendents and 
ne construction foremen. 


INDUSTRIAL & ELECTRICAL MFG. COM- 
PANIES—Because many large manufacturing 
plants, mines, railroads, and mills not only use 
large chunks of electricity, but generate their 
own power and even supply electricity to their 
immediate communities, both the utility and 
the electrical engineer in these large plants 
have an obvious common interest. 


This community of interest is served by Elec- 
trical World. 


More than 22% of the World's total circu- 
lation goes into industrial plants, concen- 
trated largely among department and divis- 
ion heads and their engineering assistants. 
From the circulation classification point of 
view, World concentrates in the largest plants; 
the "5000 Hp. and over’’ companies. 


In the case of manufacturers of electrical 
products which require electrical engineering, 
World plays a dual role. First, it reaches the 
men in charge of electrical operations. Sec- 
ond, it goes to the engineers responsible for 
the development and manufacture of the 
company's products. For these men, Elec- 
trical World plays an important part in the 
dissemination of current information, recent 
changes in practice and equipment, as the 
“suggestion box" from which new and im- 
proved designs flow. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS, ETC.—A third 
bloc of Electrical World's circulation goes 
to a group which may be classified as "Buying 
Influences": such men as consulting engineers, 
the electrical engineers in construction firms, 
a wide variety of government agencies and 
officials. In one way or another, these men 
serve Electrical World's primary market—the 





| Classification Copies Percentage 
Electrical Power and Light Companies 8,361 49.58%, 
| 2. Engineers and their staffs engaged in Consulting Work, Con- 
sulting and Construction, Electrical Engineering Firms 2,822 16.73%, 
Industrial and Electrical Manufacturing Companies, Rail- 
roads, Mills and Factories 3,731 22.12% 
4. Electrical Wholesalers and Dealers 276 1.64°%, 
5. Investment Houses and Banks, Public Service Commissions, 
Public Libraries, Attorneys, etc. 630 3.74%, 
Engineering Colleges, Professors, Instructors and Students 336 1.99%, 
Miscellaneous 426 2.53% 
Connections unknown (subscribers who have not yet reported 
their business or position) 281 1.67% 
TOTAL 16,863  100.00%, 


rrespondence. 





ee 


ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS: (A.B.C.—6-30-43) 


e above classifications were obtained from subscription orders or secured by 
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utilities—and its secondary market, the large 
industrial plant. They are rightly included 
under the heading of "buying influences.” 





Write for Market and Media 
File Folder 





J >. 
Advertising Rates: 
Rates effective October 1, 1941 
Agency commission none; cash discount 2% 
BI-WEEKLY REGULAR EDITION 
General Advertising 
Less than 4 pages, per page 25. 
4 pages, per page.. 
6 pages, per page. 


10 days. 


9 pages, per page. 219.00 
13 pages, per page.. 214.00 
18 pages, per page 209.00 
26 pages, per page 204.00 
39 pages, per page 199.00 
52 pages, per page. 188.00 
78 pages, per page. , : 183.00 
104 pages, per page . 178.00 


Rates based on total space used within one year. 
FRACTIONAL PAGE RATES 

The following rates are quoted for the convenience 

of advertisers using a series of advertisements of 

the same size. Rate earned based on total space and 

within one year 


1 ti 6 ti. 9 ti 12 ti 26 ti. 
2/3 page 170.00 159.33 149.33 149.33 142.67 
1/3 page 85.00 85.00 85.00 79.67 74.67 
1/6 page 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 39.83 
1/12 page 21.25 21.25 21.25 21.25 21.25 


Covers—Yearly contract (2 colors) 


lst cover Not available 


2nd cover .. 305.00 
3rd cover 295.00 
4th cover . 408.00 


BI-WEEKLY NEWS EDITION 

Rates on request 

Special positions 
Rates on request. 

Colors 
McGraw-Hill standard colors: yellow, orange, orange- 
red, blue, 40.00 per page for any one color. Special 
colors: light yellow, orange-yellow, red, deep blue, 
green, vivid green, 50.00 per page for any one color. 
Kates for metallic inks and for matching special 
shades quoted on request. 
Engravers’ proofs for two color advertisements should 
be proofed two colors wet. 

Halftone Screens: 
All halftones should be 100 line screen. They should 
be etched to the depth of .003 of an inch in the 
highlights 002 of an inch in the middle tones, 
and .0015 of an inch in the shadows 

Inserts 
Regular space rates apply on complete inserts which 
are ready for binding when received. Before making 
plates or ordering printing, please check with pub- 
lisher as to date, number of pages, quantity required, 
trim size. Maximum acceptable weight 70 lb. coated, 


25 inches by 38 inches basis, or equivalent 
Bleed Pages 
Per page, extra... : . 30.00 
Bleed border page trimmed size 8-1/8 inches by 
11-1/4 inches. Plates should measure 8-1/4 inches 
by 11-1/2 inches. Keep essential elements 3/8 inch 
within trimmed size 
Personnel: 
Publisher—W. K. Beard, Jr 
Assistant Manager—Lloyd Dunn 
Mer. Sales Promotion—E. W. Hermann 
Mer. Market Research—T. D. Du Plantier 
. 
Representatives: 
New York 18—E F. Coffey 330 W i2nd 8t., 
MEdallion 3-0700 
Chicago 11—G. J. Seaman, 520 No. Michigan Ave., 
WHltehall 7900 
Cleveland 15—W W Garey 1510 Hanna Bldg., 
Main 3981 
Boston 16—N Vv Palmer, 1427 Statler Bidg., 
Hubbard 4911 
Philadelphia 2—F. P. Coyle, 16 8S. Broad St., 
Rittenhouse 0670 
Detroit 2—S. H. Babcock, 2-144 General Motors 
Bidg., Madison 6024 
St. Louis 8—George G. Sears, Continental Bldg., 
Newstead 7600 
Atlanta Ralph Maultsby, 1011 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Walnut 5778 
Los Angeles 13—Roy N. Phelan, H. C. Rowell, 
601 W. Fifth St Michigan 3873 
San Francisco 4—J. W. Otterson, 68 Post St., Doug 


las 4600 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICAL 

located increments of 3,342,500 reach i ao ap eer ms 
nearly the 3,455,500 of the previous erascoaig ath eae 

banner year of 1928. Hydro additions FOR IMMEDIATE ° ouuee 

- : S pao PELEASE STATISTICAL 
in 1943 will constitute 36 per cent of ae 
the total. In 1942, they were 37 per ELECTRICAL GOODS 

cent. For the previous 14 years they 

had averaged 36 per cent. Thus hydro FOURTH QUARTER 1942 

generation capacity increments have at COMPARED WITH PRECEDING QUARTERS asininiiiiatie 
become better than half as great as Se NEW ORDERS BOOKED $1,057,954:29._ / 
those assigned to fuel prime movers. ge | ! eT 

Actual capital expenditures in 1942 a | | | 
were $474,064,000. Prospective expen- soo rT TT } = t | 
ditures in 1943 are placed at $270,823,- 700 4 Seen | | 

hee : | 
000, divided as follows: Production, daa ae | | | 
$134,464,000; transmission, $38,954,000; 4 | | cos | 
distribution, $88,413,000; general, $8,- sac 1? | | ‘EZzEBE t 
992,000. “= tT SEBaHE 
| | | 

Electrical West reported that energy 300 = ——F t+ 4 t 
generated in utilities of the 11 Western wo } pate TT | aaa | ; | 

. ‘ “115 | Sd | | | 
states in 1942 was 31,902 million kw.- wh | aa | || | | a 
hrs., or 17.4 per cent of the national to- " | | iw | | | | 
tal, compared with 16.0 per cent in vl¢le Talal re T . 

: : zie) 2! zi e/2/ oe) zl e/¢/ g| Gi x 
1941. Energy generated in hydro Pelee) es) 2) € ep eel Si sy Sis! | le : | 
plants was 27,945 million kw.-hrs., or 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
45.0 per cent of the national total, com- — sa i oe cae iceaie tidal ee —_—_——— 

“e rj d > e j 941, , , , mene en is 
pared with 44.1 per cent in Ay through selling organizations owned Yermont 80 37 7 
Revenue from energy sales was $379,- * Virginia 61 38 30 

: and operated by manufacturers Washington 91 12 i] 

000,000, a gain of 5.9 per cent over 1941 e West Vircini + rf jl 

m3 : = a amounted to 15.2 per cent (11.5 per eat Virginia + a0 <6 

and 13.3 per cent of the U. S. total. : : Wisconsin . 84 37 17 

cent through their own retail outlets Wyoming 71 39 { 

P and 3.7 per cent through their whole- U.S. wees vee TT 4 ) 
Electrical Products sale branches). Sales direct to indus- Wholesaling 

While the accompanying 1939 cen- trial, commercial and other users were 
sus report on electrical products gives 6.2 per cent. The final summary of the 1939 
some indication of the scope of the in- In the field of generating, distribu- Census of Business indicated 3,071 es- 
dustry, it does not reveal its full mag- tion and industrial apparatus, and ap- ‘*#blishments engaged in wholesaling 

electrical goods. Their volume was 


nitude, nor the stimulus given by the 
national defense program. It does not, 
for instance, include the $196,701,000 
representing the value of electrical 
equipment made by establishments 
classified in industries outside of this 
group, nor the $125,000,000 worth of 
lighting fixtures produced by 568 man- 
ufacturers. 

Neither does it include the $290,714,- 
000 representing the value of domestic 
refrigerators and allied equipment pro- 
duced by 309 establishments in 1939. 


Some detailed production figures 
from the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures: 

Value 

(000) 
Residence lighting fixtures.. ..$ 42,467 
Motor vehicle lamps........... . 26,557 
Domestic washing machines. . 48,512 
Electric lighting equipment..... . 113,364 
Electric refrigerators —- . 142,771 
Conduits and fittings..... 38,497 
Control apparatus : 46.040 
Fans , nee a aid 8,278 
Fuses and fuse blocks jaseeaceden 5,860 
Generators and motor-generator sets 46,850 
Household apparatus and appliances 116,088 
Industrial and commercial appara- 

ee Ge GOED, co cccccecececs 34,901 
Measuring instruments,  transfor- 

et, i, os sceedededeneee 32,689 
Motors (including automotive 

starter-motors but not including 

motor-control apparatus) and mo- 

tor parts and supplies snencuen Gee 
Switchboards, circuit breakers, and 

switches iiaceatseneaens 76,983 
Transformers, induction voltage 

regulators, and current-limiting 

reactors beaees seéesean SEE 
Wiring devices 34,788 
Wiring supplies 25,099 
The Bureau of the Census reports 


that 58.9 per cent of the electrical ap- 
pliances produced in the United States 
in 1939 were sold to wholesalers and 
jobbers, and 17.7 per cent direct from 
manufacturers to retailers. Sales 
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paratus for incorporation in manufac- 
tured products, 56.7 per cent was sold 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
selling organizations, and 22.6 per cent 
direct to industrial, commercial and 
other users. Sales to wholesalers and 
jobbers accounted for 10.6 per cent. 

The 1940 Census of Housing indicated 
the following degrees of saturation for 
electric lights, mechanical refrigerators 
and telephones. 


% Homes 


with % with % with 
Electric Mech ele- 
Lights Refrig phones 
\labama 43 24 13 
Arizona 71 10) 24 
Arkansas 33 7 12 
California 96 58 50 
Colorado 78 th 44 
Connecticut 97 2 4 
Delaware 82 50 4] 
Dis. of Col 96 78 78 
Florida 67 a4 21 
Georgia 47 25 18 
Idaho 79 12 31 
Illinois 90 54 5 
Indiana 84 41 41 
Iowa 77 35 6 
Kansas 72 10) 52 
Kentucky 52 29 22 
| ouisiana 49 24 20 
Maine 80 29 $3 
Marviand R6 48 40 
Massachusetts 98 51 52 
Michigan 92 51 11 
Minnesota 76 36 54 
Mississippi 28 16 9 
Missouri) 71 11 12 
Montana 71 37 28 
Nebraska 71 37 49 
Nevada 81 48 35 
New Hampshire 87 39 47 
New Jersey 97 60 13 
New Mexico 19 27 15 
New York 96 2 42 
North Carolina 4 28 16 
North Dakota 54 21 33 
Ohio 91 52 45 
Oklahoma 55 31 $1 
Oregon 86 43 38 
Pennsylvania 92 50 40 
Rhode Island 98 42 42 
South Carolina 46 26 12 
South Dakota 57 25 40 
Tennessee 51 28 25 
Texas 59 36 28 
Utah 94 51 37 


$787,462,000, a gain of 36.6 per cent 
over 1935 and only 7.0 per cent below 
the peak year of 1929. The number of 
active proprietors was 1,556; employes, 
37,810; payroll, $71,511,000. The Veri- 
fied Directory of Electrical Wholesalers 
said that about 270 of these wholesalers 
are members of the General Electric, 
Westinghouse and Graybar group. 

The census broke down its report as 
follows: 


No. of Sales 

Products Est. (000) 
Electrical merchandise (gen- 

re era ae 455 $299,953 
Apparatus and equipment.... 208 24,430 
Wiring supplies and construc- 

CEO = BRRCOTURED cccccccccccee 55 126,738 
Radios and equipment........ 667 112,738 
Refrigerators and equipment 

DEE cosketeuss sebeas 159 118,018 
' it 2A eRe eee 627 105,953 

There are approximately 15,500 


electrical contractors actively in busi- 
ness and doing an annual volume of 
from $5,000 to over $200,000, accord- 
ing to a survey by Electrical Contract- 
ing. Of these contractors, 68 per cent 
do industrial work, selling electrical 
equipment to industrial plants, or han- 
dling installation and maintenance. A 
total of 7,000 of the 15,500 contractors 
operate service shops, engaged in re- 
pair and rebuilding of motors, control 
equipment, transformers, etc. Eighty- 
four per cent of the contractors do 
commercial work, and 90 per cent do 
residential work. 

Proaucts purchased by these con- 
tractors include conduit, conduit {it- 
tings, boxes, accessories, control equ!p- 
ment, electric appliances, electric heat- 
ing equipment, fuses, generators, 'n- 
struments, insulating materials, lis it 
ing equipment, motors, motor repair 
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ELECTRICAL WEST sc 


McGRAW-HILL CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


68 POST STREET, 


MARKET 


FUNDAMENTALS 


New to the West is the industrial revolution brought about by war. 
To such basic Western factors as size, geographic isolation, unity 
of thought, climatic differences, and a primarily agricultural econ- 
omy there has been added the tremendous stimulus of wartime 
ndustrial development. More than $19 billions of war contracts— 
16% of the U. S. total—have been assigned to the West, including 
$i'/. billions of new industrial facilities. Much of this industrial 
development is keyed to four fundamental Western characteristics: 
(1) Here one-fifth of the nation's electricity is used by one-tenth 
of the nation's people. (2) The 40% area of the U. S. comprising 
the || Western states contains a super-abundance of undeveloped 
natural resources. (3) Electric rates are the lowest in the world 
and the electric supply is greatest per capita. (4) Year after year 
the electrical growth has exceeded twice the national average. 
Such factors as these assure continuing demand for electrical equip- 
ment, apparatus, appliances and supplies, and an expanding market 
for electrical manufacturers. 


DOLLAR VALUE 


To provide electrical facilities for war industries and normally ex- 
panding demands, electric utilities in this area—business managed 
and government built together—expend an average of $150,000,000 
annually. And there is a huge backlog of essential expansion cur- 
tailed by material shortages. Upwards of 750,000 kw. of new 
generating capacity has been built in the last two years and more 
than that is in the planning stage. 


While wartime electrical goods markets are taking huge quantities 
of goods and supplies to build ships and planes running into the 
billions, there is accruing a sizable postwar market. Pent up de- 
mand for electrical appliances and equipment continues to grow. 
This is a region which in normal times consumed $161,000,000 of 
electrical merchandise annually. Because of wartime shortages but 
little of this demand has been satisfied for two years. Also nearly 
2,000,000 of new population has come into the area, adding to 
already critical housing shortages. Postwar building is estimated 
to include at least 500,000 new residential occupancies. 


Upwards of 1,500,000 kw. of electrical generating capacity now 
devoted to war loads exclusively, will be available for general 
consumption once the war ends. This means intensive sales cam- 
paigns, expanded utility distribution systems, and a profitable 
market for electrical manufacturers. 


EDITORS 
EXPERIENCE 


The staff, in addition to being thoroughly acquainted with the 
problems of the field Electrical West serves, has a background of 
years’ experience in technical, merchandising and publishing fields. 
All the editors have worked on metropolitan newspapers, all have 
had sales training and experience. They are known, and active in 
all the important electrical organizations of the region. Advising 
the regular staff is an editorial advisory board, composed of 
Westerners prominently engaged in different branches of the in- 
dustry. This set-up keeps Electrical West in closest step with 
developments in the represented fields. 


CONTACT 


Intimate contact and personal service are the backbone of Electrical 
West's editorial policy, its effectiveness proved through 56 suc- 
cessful years. Almost continuous traveling is essential to covering 
the West. The editors travel 40,000 miles a year. 


AUDIENCE 


Founded in San Francisco in 1887, the magazine was purchased by 
McG »w-Hill 24 years ago, renamed Electrical West in 1927. It 
isan A.B.C., A.B.P. McGraw-Hill publication, dedicated to serving 
the electrical industry in the eleven Western states. It has grown 
with ts region, so that today, Electrical West offers the manu- 
factuer and supplier the lowest-cost means of advertising in what 
literally is the fastest growing electrical market in the World. 
Every month, Electrical West goes to the men who specify and buy 
for the West, and among its readers are all members of the Pacific 
Coas! Electrical Assn. and Northwest Electric Light & Power Assn. 
It reeches the top electrical men scattered through 40 per cent of 
the mation's square miles. Straight to the top men go advertise- 
ments in Electrical West backed by the prestige of 57 years’ service. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ADVERTISERS 


Firms using sizable advertising space in Electrical West during the 
past two years include: 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
James G. Biddle Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Brewer-Titchener Corp. 
Briegel Method Tool Co. 
Bright Light Reflector Co. 
BullDog Elec. Products Co. 
Burndy Eng'g Co., Inc. 

A. B. Chance Co. 

Chicago Transformer Corp. 
Cole Electric Co. 

Condon & Young, Inc. 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. 
Copperweld Stee! Co. 
Corning Glass Works 
Crescent Ins. Wire & Cable Co. 
Crocker First National Bank 
Curtis Lighting, Inc. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 
Driver-Harris Co. 

Drop Forging Ass'n 

Edison G-E Appliance Co. 
Electromaster, Inc 

Everstick Anchor Co. 

John E. Fast & Co. 
Federal Elec. Products Co. 
Frigidaire Division 

Gardner Elec. Mfg. Co. 
General Cable Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
General Elec. Supply Corp. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Helwig Company 

Geo. E. Honn Co. 
Hubbard and Company 
ideal Commutator Dresser Co. 
Illinois Elec. Porcelain Co. 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Irvington Varnish & Ins. Co. 
Jeffries Transformer Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
James R. Kearney Corp. 
Mathias Klein & Sons 
Kortick Mfg. Co. 

Kuhiman Electric Co. 
Landers, Frary & Clark 

F. S. Lang Mfg. Co. 

Lapp Insulator Co., Inc. 
Lighting Products, Inc. 

Line Material Co. 

Lloyd Products Co. 


Locke Insulator Corp. 
Marwood, Limited 

W. N. Matthews Corp. 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 
Leo J. Meyberg Co. 

Mica Insulator Co. 

The Miller Co. 

National Carbon Co., Inc. 
National Elec. Products Corp. 
National Tel. Supply Co. 
Northwest Power Companies 
Ohio Brass Company 

The Okonite Company 
Osmose Wood Preserving Co 
Pacific Coast Elec'l Bureau 
Pacific Elec. Mfg. Corp 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
Paine Company 

Pelton Water Wheel Co. 
Penn-Union Elec. Corp. 
Phelps-Dodge Copper Prod. Co. 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co. 
Proctor Electric Co. 

Railway & Indus. Eng'g Co. 
Ray Lite Glass Co. 

Reliable Electric Co. 

RLM Standards Institute 
John A. Roebling's Sons Co. 
San Diego Gas & Elec. Co. 
Sangamo Electric Co. 
Schweitzer & Conrad, Inc. 
Shell Oil Co. 

H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
Smoot-Holman Co. 

Southern Calif. Edison Co., Ltd 
Square D Company 

Sylvania Elec. Products, Inc. 
Thermador Elec'| Mfg. Co. 
Trico Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tri-State Supply Co. 
Trumbull Elec. Mfq. Co. 
Union Oil Co. of Calif. 
United States Rubber Co. 
United States Steel Corp. 

R. E. Uptegraff Mfg. Co. 

H. H. Van Luven Co. 

Victor Insulators, Inc. 
Wagner Electric Corp. 

Ward Leonard Elec. Co. 
Webster Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Weston Elec'l Instrument Corp. 


The Wiremold Company 
BASIC DATA 
CIRCULATION 


Total net paid, A.B.C. (June 1943, 6 mos. average)...... 5,761 


Total distribution (1943, 9 mos. average).......... 6,278 
Renewal rate ak ike ie arte Fala Was Fata cider . 73.64%, 
in ienatd $2 per year 


Subbsarintion SHES ....cccccccsecsnees 
Electrical West, a member of A.B.C. and A.B.P., was established 
in 1887. It is published monthly. Of all subscribers (A.B.C.} 
89%, are in the eleven Western states; 95°, comprise electric 
utility executive, sales and engineering personnel; contractors, deal- 
ers and jobbers; manufacturers and sales agents, and plant engi- 
neers and electricians. 


CONTENT 


Average editorial pages, 1943....... an os . 
Ratio, editorial to advertising pages. . . 95 to | 
Editorial matter deals with every phase of the industry and with 
problems peculiar to the highly-electrified Far West. News, tech- 
nical and engineering progress, contracting practices, sales and 
merchandising methods, and the state of the industry are surveyed, 
reported and interpreted for Western readers, who have demanded 
this exclusive service for 56 years. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO, 11 

W. B. Heaps, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900 
DETROIT, 2 

S. H. Babcock, 2-144 General Motors Bldg., MA 6024 
NEW YORK, 18 


Ralph H. Flynn, 330 West 42nd St., Medallion 3-0700 
SAN FRANCISCO, 4 
Roy N. Phelan, 68 Post St., Douglas 4600 


LOS ANGELES, 13 
Roy N. Phelan, 601 W. Sth St., Michigan 3873 
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1939 PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
































































































































































1939 
Produced in Ban —h I 1937 
> i other industries |other in Aggregate 
saieeee ihe iehestey within theelec-| outside the —_ 
trical group electrical group _ a , 
' - ee $106, 566, 784 $8, 763, 955 $8, 995, 902 $124, 326, 641 $130 783, 245 
Total value... ........-----------00+--2eeseeeeeneseeeseeeeeeeeecercnnsececseennnn-| — $10 —-. =—_—— 
Fans (direct motor-driven) 877 24, 943 116, 048 
Ceiling fans cane as ean Sas $8, 364 $412, 761 SOR, ORs 
—" $1 203 115 $589,072 $245, 398 $2, 057, 585 $3, 879, 108 
Air circulators, 18 inches and larger, value 
Desk fans lin 5, 797 R28, 099 
7 5, 032 bio . 
10 inches and under 647, 270 17: a _ 1, 975, 750 | 
Number $1, 195, 238 $754, 232 $26, 280 $1, 975, 7 | 1, 913,94 
Value : onsen ore. 214 186 673, 721 $10, 698, 020 
Over 10 inches 32 +3. 8 940 | 
"Number $1, 527, 576 $2, 307, 958 $4, 406 $3, 839 
falue £ s 
Domestic a . . and heating equipment and other household appliance: 
Heaters, water (for permanent installation)— @ 81, 741 18.08 
Storage water heaters (complete) 78, 931 ” ; $3, 339, 535 $5, 301, 785 
ibe $3, 210, 205 () b SOU, on 
Number - . $113 801 { $75, 146 
a , auxiliary, and nonpressure heaters, value |} $111, 959 | ees ; | $138 001 
Accessories and pas, value : 
‘ooking and heating appliances— __ a 
aaa c off : makers, pots, and urns, 660 watts or less on ean | 1, 130, 351 950, 032 
Glass 1, 037, 949 3a M8 | $2' 249. 086 $2. 246, 657 
Number $2, 032, 444 $216, 642 ’ 
Value | 
Metal | one 543, 399 | 428, 008 
Number reported 534, 033 os | $1,073, 458 | $1, 357, 812 
Number $1, 040, 028 $33, 4: ‘ 7 | $252, 537 | $301, 993 
Value te $34, 530 = | $157. 120 | ? $291 528 
Number not reported, value $122, 059 $35, 061 | 57, 291, 52 
Curling irons, valu | | 
Flatirons | tal 9 roe | 215, 396 145, 723 
r eler or boudoir 212, S68 | 2, 528 | a 32 6] 
ae ~* + | $179, 305 | $3, 365 | $182, 670 $132, 61 
Value id | 
Standard household — | 065, 551 A), 39 
~~ Automatic under 5 Ib 1, 065, 051 500 | on se 711 | $3, 275, 258 
Number $3, 862, 992 | $1, 719 | » Os, 
Value | 274. 307 | 1, 006, 9% 
Automatic (5 Ib. and over ; 1, 159, 309 $30, 203 $2) 773, 003 | $2, 981, 569 
Gee. | ee $25, 691 $5,631 | $2,805,298 | $2, 519, 941 
Nonautomatic (all sizes), value Pere | | | 
Heaters, air is 7 570 194, 877 179, 363 
Convector type— 187, 307 py 5 7 | $671, 023 
"Number $481, 697 $30, 140 | | $511, 83 | 
Value . 1) 330, O88 303, 581 
Radiant type | 282, 501 (") | O} $546, 632 | $529, 516 
Number $402, 166 | 
Value 336, 047 | 138, 106 
7 500 . | ‘ 4 
Heaters, immersion 335, 547 gy $353, 185 | $319, 293 
Number $352, 485 $700 in 
Value ; 5 | 280 903, 781 | 1, 013, 550 
Heating pads and blankets page ga 430 $1,397 | $1, 504.957 | , $1 40,8 
— : ee altos on], 293 | $143, 760 | $1, 181, 804 | $2, 606, 857 $2, 598, 81 
R aaa k stoves, hot plates, cookers and casseroles, 24 kw. and under, va | . P 18. 165 237. 128 | 340, 821 
t S, GISK Stoves, ; 340, 821 
: - - sehold, 26 kw. and over— 218. 963 | , 162 + j o3 742 816 
Ranges, electric household, ao oo | 259, 515 16, 181, 782 $23, 742, 8! 
Number $14, 922, 263 | $1, 259, 519 t j pps 
Value | , | () 152, 688 76, 
oasters | 135, 553 ( . 669, 612 $1, 857, 111 
“ ‘Number $1, 462. 817 0) (’) $1, aes 
Value | | 718. 839 | 938, 31! 
‘ ‘ $ 1° , 800 iA, 5 } a a 
Sandee tn ters and grill “ oo = : 782 $1, 486, 715 $1, 588, 422 
Value _ 
Toasters ' 960, 459 359, 9 
Automatic 908, 564 = $6, 079, 186 $4, 269, 7% 
Number , Saae oer | 3, 070 
Value | | | 1, 477, 464 1, 563, 07 
Noneutomatic oo SS SS I 7 300 | $1, 817,473 | $2, 052, 20¢ 
Number $1, 749, 765 | 7,7 | | a 
Value 7 707, 674 940, 373 
¢ irons and griddles 635, 231 72, 443 a7 $2, 398, 109 
ai, — athe $1, 896, 714 | $249, 765 | $2, 146, 479 | 
Value 914. 742 (1) | 0) 1, 085, 869 | B. —p- 
ixers iif s, dg Juicers ¢ , 742 " | $7, 372, 14¥ 
an -* — qeembanee $5, 135, 703 | () (}) $6, 546, 264 | 
— R35 21. 122, 782 
Vacuum cleaners i 1. 300 1, 091, 835 | 1, 122, 18e 
loor cleaners, bag and tank types | , 021, 786 68, 749 rs ° s | 33, 016, 81 
aaa | ga0t 4505 208 $1, 323, 338 $00,003 | Stl, gai, |S : 
Value . () 353, 423 | =< 
Hand dusters 238, 549 ( (1) $2, 337, 674 | $3, O11, § 
Number $1, 427, 811 (') on sane 
Value ( lig *s not sluded - . ri , 331 ae 
M iscell nei ~ domestic cooking and heating equipment and appliances not inc | $4, 276, 682 $380, 575 $4, 989, 074 $9, 646, 
above, value 
Commercial cooking apparatus 7 i x 38 
Griddk | ae 7 f ont 
Number \ $425, 077 $3, 540 | $5, 092 $433, 709 { $ or 
‘ ‘ alue j , . , 686 » 
Gri y — luding sandwich-toasters, and toasters, value $119, 626 $60 | gi nes 310 $420, 4 
Waffle bakers, value 1 ), value 2 $1, 176, 730 $4, 580 | . ae 
Coffee makers (3 gallons and under) and urns (hotel type), val 2, O78 
oO om ) ‘ : saul — = Ss ine €410, B32 
Ranges (hotel | { 2125, 903 
~ Number \ 918, 467 $20, 637 | $5, 000 * $944, 104 — 
$918, 4 ¢210, 853 
Value j : 74.779 | | $655, 424 | — 
Broilers and ovens (roasting), value $580, 645 $74, 77 | 
Other, value | | 
: mestic app! es (except fans) oa } } . 302, 114 
, a - podem pt am jp beget - or without heating ~ esalaensncacse $438, 434 $12, 698 | 7,002 | $458, 134 | — 
' portable, for use in cleaning, heating, paint spraying, etc., value i 












* Includes mi:cellaneous electric counter appliances 


i ivi lishments. 
roid di i 7 roximately, data reported by individual establis 
' Figures not shown separ tely to avoid disclosing, = Vales reported for 1,466 ranges and 67,156 broilers and ovens for 1939. 


3 Revised. 
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ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 


&® 42ND YEAR @ 


330 W. 42ND ST. 


NEW YORK, 18, N. Y. 
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MARKET SCOPE 


(as the circular chart indicates) 
Electrical Contracting serves five 
distinct groups of readers, all weld- 
ed together by their common interest 
in the engineering, installation, 
maintenance, and repair of electrical 
equipment. 


|. INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


Today, most electrical contractors are busy 
joing war work. Electrical Contracting has 
over of these key men among its readers. 


2. ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT HEADS IN 
LARGE PLANTS 


In the plants large enough to have their own 
electric departments, Electrical Contracting 
reaches the men who specify, install and 
maintain the electrical equipment. Total cir- 
culati in this group numbers nearly 6,000 
and is growing rapidly. 


3. GOVERNMENT 


Electri 
in th 


Contracting has strong circulation 
my, Navy, various government pro- 
divisions, etc.—the men who are 
the electrical end of things for 





4. MOTOR SERVICE SHOPS 


These the men who are keeping industrial 
wheels rning by rehabilitating old equip- 
ent 8 as motors and transformers. They 
represent a huge market for materials, parts, 
VUl§$ 

‘. CONSULTING ENGINEERS, ELECTRICAL 


INSPECTORS 


Consu Engineers design and specify— 
eectri nspectors approve the installation. 
electr Contracting has many readers in 
Doth ; s because its editorial interest 
— tly on the work they are doing. 
(ee 


The Megetine of 
ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


MAINTENANCE 
4int YEAR 


ELECTRICAL 
INSPECTORS 
CONSULTING 












represent one of the 


These five 
largest markets for the high priority purchase 
of electrical equipment. They are responsible, 


groups 


the annual pur- 


directly and indirectly for 
dollars 


chase of hundreds of millions of 
worth of electrical products. 


CIRCULATION 
(A.B.C. TOTAL NET PAID, INCLUDING BULK) 


Electrical Contracting’s circulation is best 
depicted by the chart below, based on A.B.C. 
statements for the past six years. Total Net 
Paid Circulation (June 30, 1943, A.B.C. State- 
ment), 17,217. Total Distribution: 17,871. 


The basic paid circulation is over 17,000. 
Surveys show that the “pass along’ reader- 
ship is approximately 3 to 1. In other words, 
this magazine reaches an interested audience 
of better than 50,000 readers. 





Electrical Contracting’s circulation growth is 
ample evidence of the continuing strength of 
the publication. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


Electrical Contracting is devoted to the 
engineering, installation, maintenance and re- 
pair of electrical wiring and equipment. Its 
editorial program includes articles on the 
design of electrical systems, the installation 
of wiring and equipment, and the mainte- 
nance and repair of lighting, motors, control, 
and other apparatus. 


Regular features in each issue include “In- 
dustrial Electrification” —a section devoted to 
improving practice in the installation and 
maintenance of lighting, power, control, etc., 
in industrial plants. There are also depart- 
ments such as “Questions on the Code,” 
“Motor Shops,” “Wiring Methods,” “Equip- 
ment News,” and “Estimating.” 


THIS NEW SERIES of booklets is a 
study of both today’s and tomorrow’s 
industrial electrical market—pre- 
pared by Electrical Contracting as 
an aid to the suppliers of this vital 
industry. Copies of the others are 
available on request. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
TODAY AND TOMORROW. 
An analysis of the cur- 
rent market, plus fore- 
casts of the future 
market. 










WHO BUYS IN THE IN- , ae 
DUSTRIAL ELECTRICAL / . ty 
MARKET. Explains the / ? 
growth of the market, 


the functions and re- . 





lationship of the va- 
rious buying factors 
—their specific buy- . 
ing interests. 






THE MAGAZINE OF ELEC- 
TRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE. 
How Electrical Con- 
tracting serves the in- 
dustrial electrical mar- 
ket, and why it is 
qualified to do so. 













ADVERTISING TO THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL ELECTRICAL 
MARKET. A study of ¢ 

war-time advertising, ~ 
with practical examples A 


taken from recent is- } bh: 
sues of Electrical 


Contracting. 


PLUS FOUR OTHER IMPORTANT MARKET 
STUDIES. The Residential Electrical Con- 
struction Market, The Commercial Building 
Electrical Market, The Institutional Building 
Electrical Market and The Engineered Con- 
struction Electrical Market, now in prepara- 
tion. 
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Manufacture of Electrical Machinery, 1899 to 1939 


Wha 
f § Ele 















rials — indus 
| Number of | Wage earners . . whl trates , > . ,| Horsepower 
CENSUS YEAR establish- | (average for Wages fuel, pure hased Value o prod- | V abue added by prime those 
ments the year) electric energy, ucts manufacture ? | . lectr 
— yea and contract vers eC 
| work ! Class 
| | 
Por a 
1939 2,014 56, 467 | $335, 819,534 | $727, 436,259 | $1, 727,389,949 | $999, 953, 690 354, 4m desigt 
1937 1, 597 306, 003 407,960,508 | 797,772,309 | 1, 899,905,431 | 1, 102, 133, 122 ) 
1935 1, 589 224, 437 | 240, 952, 287 | 475, 686, 936 | 1, 161,402,923 | 685, 715, 987 ‘ serves 
1933 1, 365 163, 736 145, 403,985 | 271,034,296 | 675, 233, 061 404, 198, 765 alog 
1931. 1, 596 216,596 | 239,633,618 | 425, 527,392 | 1, 188, 153, 058 762, 625, 666 A 
| | ture: 
1929 1, 861 343, 138 474, 203, 484 | 1, 008,340,760 | 2, 397, 764,620 | 1, 389, 423, 860 312. 2% infort 
1927 1, 837 255, 782 356,414,958 | 683,229,410 | 1, 732,603,172 | 1,049, 373, 762 279, 72) 
1925 § 1, 807 251, 188 337,979,496 | 661, 539,170 | 1, 601, 059, 188 939, 520, 018 274 da peede 
1923 1, 782 | 255, 383 330, 424, 948 593, 877, | 1, 400, 313, 036 806, 436, 036 209, 54 cif 
1921 1, 487 | 179, 142 216,016,107 | 385, 127, 471 932,198,227 | 547,070,756 | (3) spe 
annué 
1919 1, 570 241,005 | 272,152,000 | 484, 838,416 | 1, 156, 515, 989 671, 677, 573 224, 0 
1914 , 1, 048 127, 459 | 80, 147, 824 161, 776,116 | 362, 286, 110 200, 509, 994 | 161, sq COME 
1909 1, 027 92, 455 | 52, 221, 648 111, 665, 795 233, 034, 559 121, 368, 764 136K Iti 
1904 798 | 63, 863 | 33, 525, 424 70, 998, 062 151, 046, 444 80, 048, 382 3,00. 
1899 592 | 43, 280 | 21, 187, 684 | 50, 285, 801 94, 680, 709 44, 394, 908 37. sug with 
leplieneapeinestieitl ios’ cover. 
SUBGROUPS, INDUSTRIES, AND CENSUS YEAR SUMMARY FOR SUBGROUPS AND FOR INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES: 1939 AND 1937 which 
—— sectio 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 1. Mor 
1980 727 95, 130 $135, 354, 244 $250, 618, 216 $624, 940, 790 $374, 322, 574 172,8 ; 
1937 58S 122,196 | 178, 405, 706 276, 677, 786 736, 881, 390 460, 203, 604 2. Dire 
- -— -- 3. Com 
Wirine devices and supplies | 
1939 146 14, 564 | 16, 905, 970 44, 505, 642 94, 305, 273 49, 799, 631 3, 725 E-I 
1937 12 17, 301 | 19, 884, 343 | 46, 905, 677 95, 390, 598 48, 484, 921 on 
Carbon products for the electrical industry, and manufac- | am 
tures of carbon or artificial graphite | ee t 
1939 31 3, 189 4, 483, 609 6, 681, 438 | 18, 375, 580 11, 694, 142 1,20 Bh direct 
1937 30 | 4, 098 5, 776, 458 9, 074, 872 23, 390, 063 14, 315, 191 ( Irec 
Electrical measuring instruments cause 
19e0 59 | 6, 976 | 9, 881, 124 12, 104, 664 41, 797, 495 29, 692, 831 
1937 33 6, 935 10, 101, 959 10, 256, 628 40, 415, 677 30, 159, 049 terial 
Generating, distribution, and industrial apparatus, and | 1944 
apparatus for incorporation in manufactured products, not | 
elsew here classified Manu 
1ua9 491 70, 401 | 104, O83, 541 187, 326, 472 470, 462, 442 283, 135, 970 167, 331 profit 
1937 398 93,862 | 142,642,946 210, 440, 609 577, 685, 052 367, 244, 443 Q | 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES of E- 
1930 138 19, 890 25, 408, 770 58, 081, 360 145, 696, 194 87, 614, 834 5,98 Bf their 
1937 107 20, 605 27, 172, 152 57, 529, 655 129, 514, 525 71, 984, 870 ’ . 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE Briefe 
1939 79 15, 696 18, 637, 729 70, 124, 571 120, 390, 050 50, 265, 479 32,2 : 
1937 57 16, 913 20, 683, 021 72, 170, 200 134, 633, 318 61, 463, 118 rOun 
AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT throu 
1939 M 17, 495 24, 896, 474 42, 040, 931 109, 761, 620 67, 720, 689 19, 7 Cost! 
1987 61 | 23, 103 32, 899, 301 61, 394, 712 137, 711, 837 76, 317, 125 ost! 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 
1939 55 9, 622 10, 689, 019 28, 571, 141 84, 827, 985 5h, 256, 844 5 
1937 41 8, O84 10, 163, 343 26, 190, 196 82, 538, 153 56, 347, 957 Cove 
COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT AND RELATED PRODUCTS Ele 
1939 451 75, 627 | 91, 470, 037 194, 201, 853 467, 196, 654 272, 994, 801 105, 628 
1937 349 89, 324 107, 328, 394 220, O86, 181 505, 331, 071 285, 244, 890 annug 
Radios, radio tubes, and phonoeraphs | ; respor 
1939 224 43, 508 47, 025, 658 145, 850, 163 275, 870, 165 130, 020, 002 23,34 @ sition: 
1937 162 48, 343 52, 001, 898 154, 905, 616 277, 807, 140 122, 901, 524 cts 
Communication equipment : u 
1939 227 32, 119 44, 444, 379 48, 351, 690 191, 326, 489 142, 974, 799 82,272 Bf electri 
1937 187 40, 981 55, 326, 496 64, 180, 565 227, 523, 931 162, 343, 366 (3 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS NOT ELSE WI! ERE CLASSIFIED group 
1939 480 23, 007 29, 363, 261 83, 798, 187 174, 576, 656 90, 778, 469 1814 Bing ¢ 
1937 397 24, 878 31, 308, 591 82, 723, 579 173, 295, 137 90, 571, 558 ; 
coat electri 
Batteries, storage and primary (dry and wet) an ee 
1939 221 15, 034 19, 209,426 | 63, 176, 798 117, 582, 712 54, 405, 914 17,902 Sin € 
1937 184 14, 571 18, 831, 906 | 59, 208, 704 108, 157, 842 48, 949, 138 railwe 
X-ray and therapeutic apparatus and electronic tubes electri 
1939 84 1, 959 | 2, 744, 251 | 5, 754, 928 17, 945, 038 12, 190, 110 
1937 46 1, 936 | 2, 759, 908 5, 236, 157 17, 148, 233 11, 912, 076 At 
Electrical products not elsewhere classified 3 
1939 175 6, 014 7, 409, 584 | 14, 868, 461 39, 048, 906 24, 182, 445 a2 § emplo 
1937 167 8, 371 | 9,716,777 | 18, 278, 718 47, 989, 062 29, 710, 344 fully 
— aul — - to th 
! Cost of contract work is included in the figures for 1939, 1937, and 1935, but is not included in those for prior years order - 
* Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work. See GENERAL EXPLANATIONS— Value added by manufacture 
1 Not called for on schedule uct te 
‘ Data not available ; , 
‘The figures for “Refrigerators, mechanical” for the years prior to 1927 are included in part in those for this group and in part in those for the former “Foundry 80¢ 
machine-shop products, not elsewhere classified” industry. = 
—Census of Ma rctures 
, a : aaa M 
parts and equipment, pole line hard- tractors Association among its mem- tractors reporting showed the follow EI 
ware, power transmission equipment, bers offer additional statistics on this ing breakdown as to types of work: m 
safety switches, signalling equipment, branch of the industry. The NECA Industrial, 21 per cent; comn reial, E| 
switchboards and panelboards, tools study covered electrical contracting 22.3 per cent; public work, 33 per cent; - 
(manual and electric), transformers, work done in 1939 by 360 reporting apartments and hotels, 4.2 per cent, FI 
ventilating fans and blowers, wire and contractors in 173 cities. These 360 and residential, 7.4 per cent. Work for EI 
cable, wiring devices and other appara- companies reported total job sales of utilities, fixture sales (1.4 per cent), R. 
tus and materials used in the installa- $22,326,702 in 1939 and the NECA, ap- private line construction and highway A 
tion, maintenance, modernization and plying this total to 3,800 firms, esti- lighting accounted for the balan R 
repair of electrical equipment. mated a total volume of $235,600,000 ete 
Preliminary figures from a survey for the year. Retailing 
made by the National Electrical Con- Analysis of the returns of the con- Electrical Merchandising estimated | — 
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What /t Is Rates 
Electrical Buyers Reference is an = a Rate card dated January 1, 1943. 
industry catalog and directory for Agency commission none; cash discount 
those who specify and requisition Yo—1C days. 30 days net. 
dectrical and allied products. Its . 
Classified Directory includes all ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE General — - 
known sources of supply for products ©, PRE cecscocncee 373.00 9 pages.......... 247.50 
designed specifically for the fields 2 pages............ 300.00 10 pages.......... 245.00 
served, and the Manufacturers’ Brief- 3 pages............ 275.00 12 pages.......... 240.00 
S ahs $ ic 4 pages............ 260.00 14 pages.......... 237.50 
deg Section provides the manufac 5 pages........... 257.50 16 pages......... 235.00 
turer a vehicle for supplying factual, 6 pages............ 255.00 20 pages.......... 230.00 
informative data on his products 7 pages............ 252.50 24 pages.......... 225.00 
needed to intelligently compare, select, 8 pages............ 250.00 32 pages..... 220.00 
specify and requisition. It is published j FRACTIONAL PAGES 
-Hi ishi Bl ED cncsuscenecsphininaememmemmneniznindis 225.00 
annually by McGraw Hill Publishing 1/4 page (minimum space)...................++ 160.00 
Company, Inc., in December. ; #4 
It is sturdily bound, for hard usage, Special Positions — Rates on request. 
with a distinctive orange and blue Colors — Color available in inserts only. 
cover. Each issue a + a 600 it Briefalog Inserts — Inserts of two or four 
which poy a f ree — . pages if supplied by advertiser according 
sections listed on the front cover: to publisher’s specifications accepted at 
|, Manufacturers’ Briefalog Section. page rate less 10%, plus added cost of in- 
2. Directory of Manufacturers. serting, if any. Inserts of two or four pages 
1. Company Neme end Trade Name Index. printed by publisher accepted at page rate 
E-B-R enjoys a keepage and usage plus cost of production. Maximum weight 
among electrical men that is unique insert stock acceptable 80 lb. coated on 
.. because it is an annually revised 25 x 38 basis. 
directory for wy + yar a pn = be- Bound in Briefalogs — Briefalogs of 8, 12, 
me ee Ss the er cate 7 . 16, 24, 32 or more pages, if supplied ac- 
mr ws rest Monge“ “ago aan cording to specifications are accepted at 
; ition there wi e pa ly page rates less 20°, plus added cost of 
a ate pe oom e ye y inserting, if any. Briefalogs of 8 to 32 or 
ie te te e a —- tof won of more pages if printed by publisher are ac- 
& &- aa y inciu be “ alg = cepted at page rates less 10%, plus cost of 
their pr ucts in the anu acturers production. Maximum weight insert stock 
Briefalog Section. It provides a year- mum return to the manufacturers who : 
. ‘ , : acceptable 80 lb. coated on 25 x 38 basis. 
round contact with their prospects have included catalog material for : ; 
through one volume . . . At One Low their products. — ' Reprints — Available at cost. 
Cost! The distribution of Electrical Buy- Bleed — Available in inserts only. Plate 
ers Reference is designed to secure size 8-1/4 inches by 11-1/4 inches; trim 
Coverage 85% coverage of the electrical buying size 8-1/8 inches by 11 inches. 
Electrical Buyers Reference is sent power in the above mentioned groups. 
annually without charge to the men Today there are hundreds of new Mechanical Requirements 
responsible for specifying and requi- customers “shopping” in the pages of Width Depth Width Depth 
sitioning electrical and allied prod- E-B-R because of war conditions. S we 2 ee nae 
: : : New and unfamiliar men have been el/2 page... 7 415/16 3-7/16 108 
ucts in manufacturing industrials, alg or pew ee eects 3-7/16 415/16 
electrical utilities, government war Pp. ace 4 cy pow th “yl Page is 2 columns, each column 3-7/16 inches 
group, electrical contractors, consult- ties, shortages and substitutions have wide. (*) 2 point or set rule borders will be 
ing and construction organizations, necessitated a search for additional used with all fractional pages. 
electrical manufacturers (product de- sources of supply. Halftones 120 screen. Electrotypes re- 
sign engineers), electrical wholesalers, Use E-B-R to reach these men. Ask —Guired where run exceeds 40,000, 
tallway generating plants and large for additional data on Usage, Keepage ; ; 
- : d Distributi Issuance and Closing Dates — Published an- 
electrified coal mines. = a nually. Final closing date September 15th 
A trained staff of list compilers is ; : 
employed to check each recipient care- Copy Requirements 
fully to be sure that each issue gets Only copy of a catalog nature, giv- 
to the man behind the purchasing ing essential product data, and con- 
order—the one who specifies the prod- forming to E-B-R requirements and 
uct to be used — thus assuring maxi- specifications, can be accepted. 
SCHEDULED DISTRIBUTION — 1944 Electrical Buyers Reference 
I PED 2 cccccucnesceeesesw ens tesneebkcehelbeeieaanee He 12,000 
: These booklets will help you find and sell your 
IOI ah se ti nana ns arate Le ke el a ar oad 6,000 best markets for electrical and allied products 
War Group (Army, Navy and Government Officials)... ...........0ceeceeeeee 1,000 Available on request 
FETE RR RTE ey Et Ee Ay ON Ryn ASE 5,750 
Consulting and Constructing Organizations. ..... 2.2... ...ccccecscccccecees 250 
Electrical Manufacturers (Product Design Engineers)... ...........seeeeeeeees 1,900 * * E = 3 = ue * * 
Nee reat rd Sues EE BAe Ore IIE T Sey Ram Ane Py 1,500 
Railway Generating Plants and Large Electrified Coal Mines ............eees 500 
rn I I ira dik bs ac oh dak Oak 0 Oe 450 ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 
Sear Oly «ong pa ethan oe puddin eee Seco tecuia oe 650 McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
OTAL ee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee 30,000 Catalog and Directory Division 
— 330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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that 1,961 appliance dealers, or 19.4 per 
cent of 10,088 surveyed, went out of 
business in 1942 because of lack of 
merchandise. Those remaining hoped to 
expand service, do some volume in sec- 
ond-hand appliances, and take advan- 
tage of the nutrition programs launch- 
ed by leading manufacturers and utili- 
ties. 

This authority estimates 1942 sales 
of principal appliances as follows: 
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Sold Value 

Product (000) $1000) 
Cleaners, vacuum 

Floor type ; 600 $32,400 

Hand type So 1,242 
Clocks 2 000 10,000 
Fans 

Ceiling 23 736 

Desk and bracket 1,887 14,847 

Atti 15 1,485 

Other vent. up to 16 In 140 2,527 
Flashlights 

Cases 17,040 8.520 

Battery cells 322,500 29,025 
Heaters, radiators 84 344 
Heating pads 692 2,943 
Hot plates, grills 200 530 
Ironing machines 66 4,851 
Irons, total 1,145 4.973 

Automatic 830 4,233 

Non-automatic 315 740 
Lamps, incandescent 

Total—all types 1.170.000 253.800 

Residential 

Commercial ; 780.000 194,000 

Industrial 

Miniature 390,000 59,800 
Mixers 306 6,732 
Oil burners, total 99 32,809 

Conversion 72 19,490 

Boiler burner units 9 5,290 

Direct fired air cond 

units i8 8.029 

Percolators 

Metal 150 

Glass 1,010 
Radio receivers 3,799 
Ranges 225 
Refrigerators 

Household —_ cede 
Roasters 25 2.862 
Sandwich toasters 190 R09 
Shavers, dry 780 12,402 
Stokers 

Residential 90 

Apt. house } 4 

Small commercial j 
Toasters, total 

Automatic 

Non-automati« 110 £9) 
Waffle irons 175 954 
Washing machine 

Electric 448 10,728 

Gas engine 13 41 
Water heaters, storage 88 





The 1939 Census of Business reported 
11,095 household appliance dealers with 
sales of $294,518,000, and 6,907 radio- 
household appliance stores with volume 
of $190,180. There were 2,409 radio 
stores with sales of $22,901,000 and 
502 radio-musical instrument stores, 
25,774,000. 

The 1939 volume of household appli- 
ance dealers was divided as follows: In- 
dependents, 31.4 per cent; chains, 18.3 
per cent; leased departments, 1.7 per 
cent; utility-operated stores, 47.1 per 
cent; house-to-house, 1.4 per cent; other 
types, 0.1 per cent. 

The sales of radio-household appli- 
ance dealers were divided as follows: 
Independents, 84.1 per cent; chains, 
10.2 per cent; leased departments, 0.8 
per cent; utility-operated stores, 3.9 
per cent; house-to-house, 0.2 per cent; 
other types, 0.8 per cent. Comparable 
figures are not available for 1935. 


















About 250 independent household ap- 
pliance dealers reporting to the Bureau 
of the Census had a 1940 gain of 12 
per cent over 1939 and a 1941 increase 
of 21 per cent over 1940. For 1942 
they had a loss of 28 per cent. 
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Electrical Machinery Plants 
By Value of Products 


% 
No. of of Total 


Plants Value 

$5,000 to $19,999....... . 386 0.3 
$20,000 to $49,999... ee 0.6 
$50,000 to $99,999......... 27 1.1 
$100,000 to $249,999 sauad ae 3.2 
$250,000 to $499,999.... Cae 3.9 
$500,000 to $999,999........ 166 6.8 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999..... 179 16.4 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999 80 30.8 
$5,000,000 and over........ 63 36.9 

is We. 60s endanbetcenuas 2,014 100.0 


1939 Census of Manufactures 





Rural Electrification 


The 1940 Census of Agriculture re- 
ported that 2,032,316 farms are lighted 
by electricity, in comparison with only 
841,310 in 1930. The current percen- 
tage is 33.3. The number of farms re- 
porting an electric distribution line 
within one-quarter mile of the farm 
dwelling was 2,780,207, or 45.6 per cent 
of the total. 

Of the total number of farms having 
electric light, 1,853,249 were served by 
power lines and the remaining 179,067 
by home lighting plants. The propor- 
tion of farms served by electricity was 
highest in the northeastern and extreme 
western states. In Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and California, five out of six farms 
were lighted by electricity. The south- 
ern and Great Plains states reported 
the lowest percentages. Mississippi had 
less than one farm in ten with such ser- 
vice. 


Telephone and Telegraph 
The telephone industry through the 
first half of 1943 operated at an all- 
time peak of efficiency, serving over 
75,000,000 telephones, according to 
Telephone Engineer & Management. 
Figures on monthly station installa- 
tions are no longer available. New tele- 





phones are still being installed despite 
the rationing order which specifies that 
no extension phones be allowed but that 
new phones can be installed if existing 
facilities can handle them. 


With many of the manufacturers 
serving the telephone companies, In- 
dependent and Bell, now devoting most 
of their time and products to war equip- 
ment, the telephone companies them- 
selves are limited to expansion through 
metal shortages, etc. As of August 1, 
1942, an A-10 priority was enjoyed and 
a new order of A-1-k or better was 
expected. 

Despite taxes, telephone operating 
companies are breaking all former re- 
cords of revenue. Traffic is so heavy 
that many companies are using adver- 
tising to curtail the number of local 
and toll calls. In many cases second- 
hand materials have been used in 
maintenance which will leave a market 
of huge proportions for the future. 

There are approximately 6,500 inde- 
pendent telephone companies which op- 
erate 12,000 exchanges throughout the 
country and their financial reports 
make a healthy showing even after 
provision for expected income taxes 
for 1942. 


Associations 

American Washer and Ironer Mfrs. 
Assn., 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Electrical Apparatus Export Assn., 
70 Pine St., New York. 

National Electrical Contractors’ 
Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

National Electrical Mfrs. Assn., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. 

National Electrical Wholesalers’ 
Assn., 165 Broadway, New York. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Assn., 
616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


Chicago Electrical News, 20 N. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago Published by Chicago 
Electrical News, Ine Est 1937 (Con- 
trolled.) Trim size S%&x1l1\ Type 
page, 7x10 Published first Forms close 
25th preceding mo Agency discounts, 


15-2 N.I.A.A. report on request Cir- 
culation (Swern), 4,510, Electrical en- 
gineers, maintenance engineers in indus- 
trial plants and office bidgs., 50%; elec- 
trical contractors, 25%; others, 25%. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ™% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 
4 100.00 80.00 45.00 
12 90.00 70.00 40.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $10 
—_— 
CCA 
——_ 
Electric Light and Power, 360 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Published by Elec- 
trical Publications, Ine Est. 1922. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
page ix10. Published 5th. Forms close 


Oth. Discounts, 0-2. N.LA.A. statement 
on request. Circulation, Dec., 1942, 11,552; 
(gross). 12,386. General executives, 26%; 
engineers and engineering executives, 
15%; commercial, 16%: others 13%. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 

l $228.00 $152.00 $ 76.00 

" 195.00 136.00 72.00 

12 175.00 124.00 68.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 15% 


E-B-R (Electrical Buyers’ Reference), 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18, N. ¥ 
Published every December by McGraw- 


Hill Pub. Co. Forms close Oct. 1. Trin 
size, 844x11. Type page, 7x10. Ag dis 
counts, 0-2. Total distribution (Swern), 
29,335. Electrical utilities (centr sta- 
tions, railroads and mines), 21% elec- 
trical contractors, 20%; electrical whole- 
salers, 5%; mfg. industrials (k« men 
regardless of title), 41%; electrical mfrs 
(designing engineers), 7%: othe 0'?- 
Space available only in Manufa rs 
Briefalog Section at front of bo Fol- 
lowing rates subject to 10% dis« nt or 
i-vear contracts l page $375 pages 
$300 per page: 4 pages, $260 per Lge 
6 pages, $255; 12 pages, $240; 1¢ ges 
$235: 24 pages $225: 32 pages $lct 


Color rates on request 
Briefalogs of 8, 12, 16, 24, 32 
pages, if supplied according 
specifications (available on reque 
cepted at published rates less 2 


added cost of inserting, if any et- 
alogs of 8 to 32 or more pages, if ted 
by us, are accepted at publish: ites 


less 10%, plus cost of productior 
alog inserts of 2 or 4 pages, if 
according to our specifications, 
at published rates less 10%, plu 
cost of inserting, if any Insert 
or 4 pages printed by us accep! 
published rates plus cost of prod 


For additional data see page 191 
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ELECTRICAL 





~~ ) size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
ne te Forms close 20th. Agency 
. . ‘ discounts, 3-3. N.LA.A. statement on 
F rac 

gee ~ Na oqenneens, ay seQene aaiil request. Cire ulation, 7,149; (gross), 8,548, 
Pub ( Est. 1901 Subscription $2 Electric light and power companies, 21%; 
—_ . - on By ‘ontractois and deal+rs, 39% obbers 

rim re, S4%x1l\ Type page, 7x10 a : " Te. 

E » ‘A**; and their salesmen, 8%; engineers ¢ 
ublis d doe * Forms —— =— “e977 architects 30%: others. 2% , or nminl sae 
jiscounts 5-2. irculiation 7.217; Ti as >. Am ri de - , Ly a ge 
gross ‘17,871. Electrical c ontractors, - a $150.00 $ ey fy —— 
ealers and employes, 42%; industrial, 3 140.00 80.00 45.00 
%; utilities, 3%; inspectors, architects, 6 135.00 75.00 40.00 
liding contractors, 5%; wholesalers 9 120.00 65.00 35.00 
— pony BY aa others, ie 9 eae Standard color, $30; bleed, $20 7 

—s ay - « pages, For additional data see page 2 


¢101 { pages, $285; 6 pages, $270; & 


ges, $260; 12 pages, $239. Fractional @® @ 





Times 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 1/6 Page 

$214.00 $107.00 $53.50 Electrical West, 68 Post St., San Fran- 
g 190.00 100.33 53.50 cisco, 4, Cal. Published by McGraw-Hill 
) 173.33 95.00 50.17 Co. of Cal. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2. 
lor (yellow, orange, orange-red, blue), Trim size, 8%xl1%. Type page, 7x10. 
$55; bleed, $47. Published 5th. Forms close 25th of pre- 
kor additional data see page 187. ceding month. Cash discount, N.LA.A 


statement on request. Cire ia o : 
Blectrical Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., (gross), 6,338. Electric light tion, power 
‘ew vor. Published by American In- companies, 64%; elec. engineers, 5%; 
titute of Electrical Engineers. Est. 1884. contractors, dealers and jobbers, 8% : 
subscription, $12. ‘lrim size, 5%x11%. manufacturers and agents, 10%; others. 
ype page, 7xX1v¥. Published 5th. Forms 13%. Rates— : 


ye 25th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circu- Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
ution (Sworn), net paid, 22,945; (gross), 1 $153.00 $102.00 $ 51.00 
23,451. Electric utilities, 26%; elec. mfg 4 130.00 97.00 51.00 
s., 20%; engineering colleges, 20%; in- 6 128.00 86.67 48.50 
istrial companies, 8%; gov't engineers, 12 122.00 83.33 43.34 
consulting engineers, 5%; others, Standard color, $25; bleed, $2 
y Rates— For a’ di‘ional data see page ‘189. 
mes l Page % Page %4% Page \% Page 
] $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 7u.uU $ 50.0U ( ) 
U 16a.v0 Sd.u0 63.00 50.00 ABC) 
=“ oe $35: ry a 04.00 45.00 Electrical World, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
fara vo, bleed. 20% York, 18, N. Y. Published by McGraw-Hill 
— Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1874. Subscription, $5. 
CCAI WB, Trim size, 8%x11\4. Type page, 7x10. 
— § Published Saturday. Bi-weekly regular 





Llectrical Equipment, 60 E. 42nd St... New editions—news issues alternate weeks. 
rk, 17 Published by Sutton Pub. Co Forms close 10 days preceding. Cash 


ies Adv. units, 3 iy xX4% aud 3%x discount, 2%. Circulation, 16,876; (gross), 
' ‘ublished Ist Forms close 15th. 17,701, Electric light and power com- 
gen discounts, 15-0 Circulation, panies, 50%; special and consulting engi- 


W289; (gross), 31,083. Industrial plants, neers, 17%; industrial electrical mfg 
Xtractive industries, transportation cos., executives and engineers, 22%: colleges 
ctrical contractors handling indus- 2%; others, 9%. Rates—Less than 4 
rlal work, 67%; electrical mfrs., mfrs. pages, $255; 4 pages, $239; 6 pages, $224; 
f electrically operated machinery and 9% pages, $219; 13 pages, $214: 18 pages. 


nachine eter tt others, 5%. Rates- $209; 26 pages, $204; 39 pages, $199; 52 
1 Time 6Times 12 ‘times pages, $188; 78 ages 3; 10 ages, 
ieots ¢ seas s shes s s2ee pine 7 pages, $183; 104 pages, 
2/9 unit _ 190.00 164.00 160.00 Standard color, $40; bleed, $30. 
For additional data see page 185. 
CCA Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., 
— New York, 6, N. Y¥. Published by Case- 


gone Home Equipment Dealer, 360 Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. Est 1927 
4, noes gy AS Chicago. Published by Subscription, 75c. Trim size, 6%x9%. 
Gemtrolied.) Trin a on pest. 1927. Type page, 6x8%. Published Ist. Forms 
"x10 Published 10th. Forms See DBth. Sore 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
igency discounts, 15-2. Circuiation Feb., ov nn tates SSaAESs (gress), S5R0ER. 


343, 19,637; (gross) 20,281. Electrical 7; 

etai , bed ~ . Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
tailers, 94% ; electric al - wholesalers, 1 secs bo athe 00. sisoat 

~ Bye rs, 1%. Rates 1 page, $396; 6 6 575.00 305.00 210.00 
: 378; 12 pages, $360; 24 pages, 409 550.00 290.00 195.00 


‘ 


lor, $60; bleed, 15%. Color and bleed rates on request. 


—_—_— Electrified Industry, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
— Chicago, Ill. Published by B. J. Martin 
CCA & Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim 


Electrical Manufacturing. 1250 Sixth A size, 9%x133/16. Type page, 8%x11%. 
‘ew York. Published = Ge . P D. Co Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
Est. 1928. Subscripti d on > “ 4 i °. 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
1% ie Cription, 99. rim size, (Publisher's Statement), 25,000. Rates— 
‘s 1. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. ] page, $246: 6 pages, $228: 12 pages 
rms close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-0. goj9 ° ' ages, 9-25; le pages, 


\LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 3 , . 
mm, 8.768; (gross), 10788. Electrical ~tenéaré color, $30; bleed, $12.60. 
‘rs. 89%; equipment rebuilders, 6%; Electronics. 
s Rates ‘See ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES.) 
imes 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $240.00 $132.00 $ 72.00 
2 194.00 102.00 60.00 ABE) 
an 185.00 97.00 51.00 General Electric Review, 1 River Rd 
andard color, $40; bleed, $30 Schenectady, N. Y. Published by General 
— — ae Electric Co. Est. 1903. Subscription. $3 
@ Trim size, 8%x11%4%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published list week. Forms close 18th. 


Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 
5,845; (gross), 6,388. Public utility com- 
panies, 18%; mfg. and other industrial 
companies, 58%; colleges and schools, 


Electric: nl Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd 
\. New York, 18, N. Y. Published by 
(cGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1907. 


Subseri on, 50c. Trim size, 10x13. Type ; 
“ge, 9x12. Published 15th. Forms close 10%; others, 14%. Rates— 
Ins Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation. Times 1 F age % F age 4 Page 
AS: (cross), 22,068. Electric light and 3 ae ety ae ES 
er d other retailers, 75%: whole- Rae oa — 29.5 
ben a ©: mfrs., 9%; ethers. 5%. Rates Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 
ear—] i space used within one filumination, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
510: ¢ s t in 3 pages, $520; 3 pages. Published by Illumination Pub. Co., Inc 
aie “oom $500; 9 pages, $484; 12 Type page, 7x10. Published quarterly. 
Stand: Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
anda color, $85; bleed, $65. Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
— — 1 $200.00 $120.00 $65.00 
ARG 4 $160.00 90.00 50.00 
El Lamp Journal, 230 Fifth Ave., New York. 
~>_r | South, 1020 Grant Bldg.. At- Published by Rosenthal & Smythe, Inc. 
Published by W. R. C Smith Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 


Pp - We 
ub Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $!. Trim 6x9. Type page, 5x7%. Published 15th. 
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Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $45.00 $30.00 
6 70.00 40.00 25.00 
2 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Lighting and Lamps, 114 E. 3: 2nd St., New 
York. Published by Kreiger Publica- 


tions, Inc. Est. 1921 Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. " Type page, 7x10. 


Published 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,940. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 ° 100.00 60.00 32.50 
12 90.00 52.50 30.00 


Standard color (red), $25. 

Metropolitan Electrical News, 366 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Published by Met- 
ropolite in Electrical News. Est. 1932. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 0.5. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 

6 130.00 90.00 50.00 
12 125.00 85. 00 45.00 


New England Electrical News, 176 Fed- 
eral St., Boston, Mass. Published by New 
England Electrical News Pub. Co. Est. 
1934. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,957. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $104.00 $ 74.10 $ 45.50 
6 91.00 58.50 36.40 
12 78.00 45.50 26.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 15% 








Proceedings of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. 
(See ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES.) 

Public Service Magazine, Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. Published by Public Serv- 
ice Magazine. Est. 1906. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 28,057. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 105.00 55.00 30.00 
12 100.00 50.00 25.00 





Public Utilities Fortnightly, 1038 Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, 4, D. C. Published by 
Public Utilities Reports, Inc. Est, 1929. 
Subscription, $15. Trim size, 6%x9%. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published every other 
Thursday. Forms close 15 days preced- 
ing. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Sworn), 4,700; (gross), 5,014, Public 
utility Co. personnel, 89%; others, 11%. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 

6 75.00 45.00 30.00 
13 65.00 40.00 25.00 
26° 50.00 30.00 20.00 


*26 consecutive insertions (manufactur- 
ers service agreement) non-cancellable 
contracts only. Space limited. Annual 
charge, spreads, $1,170; $780 full page, 
$520 half page, $390 quarter page. 
Standard color, $30. Bleed, no charge. 





Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 





Radio and Television Retailing. 
‘ree KaDIOS, PHONOGRAPHS AND MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS. ) 


Sweet's Catalog File for Power Plants. 
(See POWER PLANTS. ) 


Thomas’ Register of aamechenn Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


@ 


Wholesaler’s Salesman, formerly Elec- 
trical Wholesaling, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 20th. Cash discount, 2%. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 5,342; (gross), 5,828. Electrical job- 
bers and employes. 80%; manufacturers’ 
agents, manufacturers and salesmen, 
17%; others, 3%. Gross rates—Less than 
4 pages, $229; 4 pages, $204; 6 pages 
$168; 8 pages, $153; 12 pages, $143. 

Standard color, $35; bleed, $28; spread, 


$21 extra. 
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CANADA 


CCAB 


Electrical Appliances & Contracting, 347 


Adelaide St W Toronto Published by 
Hugh C. MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1925 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type pane 7x10 Published 10th Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cireu- 
latior Dex 194 3,181. Ele appliance 
stores contractor and dealers, 619 
hardwar« stores, 19%; others, 20%. 
Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
l $75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
60.00 33.75 20.00 
1° 5 00 30.00 16.85 
Standard olor $25 bleed, 10% 
CAB 
Electrical Digest, 122 Richmond St.. W 


Toronto. Published by B. L. Smith Pub 
Co Est 1932 (Controlled.) Trim size, 
S%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th 


Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.L.A.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, Sept., 1942, 3,291. Engineers, 40%: 
utilities and industrial, 33%: contractors 
and wholesale rs, ll others, 16% 
Rate 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 Si 00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
6 ) 20.00 16.25 
12 } 7 } 15.00 
Standard r $21 
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CCAB 


Electrical News and Engineering, 
Adelaide St., ’.. Toronto. Published 
Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist and 
15th. Forms 23rd and 7th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec. 1942, 
3,904, including 2,722 controlled. Engi- 
neers, 18° supts., 16%; industrial, 45%; 
others, 21% Rates 
Times l Page 1 
l $ 


6 60.00 


347 


by 


close 


% Page 
30.00 


OO fr 
»9 50 


19.00 
15.50 


Page 
45.00 
38.00 
30.00 
27.50 


bleed, 


12 55.00 

24 50.00 
Standard color, $20; 10%. 

TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 

Fortnightly Telephone Engineer, 7720 
Sheridan Road, Chicago Published by 
Telephone Engineer Pub. Corp. Est. 1940. 
Subscription, controlled—free. Trim size, 
S%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 





Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2 
N.I.A.A. report on request. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 11,832 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $131.00 $ 74.00 $ 45.00 
6 112.00 67.00 40.00 
12 105.00 63.00 36.00 
Standard color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 
Telephone Engineer and Management, 
7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. Published 
by Telephone Engineer Pub. Corp. Est. 
1909. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x 


11%. Type page, 7x10 Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. N.LA.A. statement on 
request Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation (Publisher's 


Rates 


Statement), 6,649. 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $121.00 $ 66.00 $ 42.00 
6 102.00 60.00 7.00 
12 96.00 57.00 3.00 
Standard color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 
Telephony, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicag 
Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pu}! shed 


Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. N.[L., 


statement on request. Agency discounts 
13-0. Circulation (Sworn), 5,944; (; Ss) 
6,365. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page Page 
$104.00 $ 57.00 $ 35.00 
26 88.00 {8.00 27.00 
52 $2.00 $4.00 24.00 
Standard color, 25%; bleed, 10% 


Telephony’s Directory of the Telephone 


Industry, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Est. 1895. Published by Telephony Pub. 
lishing Corp Price $25.00. Trim size 
8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published Aprij 
15th. Forms close March 25th. Agency 
discounts, 13-0 Circulation (Swern), 
4,478; (gross), 5.260. Rates l page $112; 


% page, $72; 4% page, $45 
Color and bleed rates on request 
CANADA 


Canadian Telephone Journal, 26 Welling- 


ton St., E.. Toronto, Canada. Published 
by H. A. Rogers & Co., Ltd. Est. 1934 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 12x18. Type 
page, 10x14. Published quarterly. 20th 
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lectronic Industries 


» also Electrical: Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 


General Electric Company lists the 


Hollowing classifications of products 
shich will be most affected by elec- 
tronics : 


themselves, 
electronic 


1. Electronic products 
such electric eyes, and 
entrols for spot welding. 

2. Products incorporating electronic 
devices, such as packaging machinery 
with built-in electronic register con- 
trol to position the wrapper accurately 
nthe package; and machine tools with 
motor control. 


as 
« 


electronic 


38. Products built with the aid of 
lectronic methods, such as spot-welded 
steel automobile bodies, metal furni- 
ture, electronically refined aluminum, 
and electroncially spot-welded metal 
aircraft. 

Illustrating the importance of 
groups 1 and 2 in relation to 3, it gives 
this example: In the early days of 
lectric refrigerators, unit cost was 
jigh, one reason being the high per- 


entage of rejects of seam-welded eva- 
shells. Electronic control re- 
rejects from 15 to 1/10 of 1 
er cent 
The 
by the 
power 


poratol 
luced 
authority estimated that 
end of 1943, 15 per cent of all 
generated in the United States 
will pass through electronic devices. 


same 


The electronics industry went all out 
for war in 1942 and the change-over 


was accomplished with speed and effi- 
ciency. Plants which had made radios 
are now building all types of radio 
and electronic equipment. Tube manu- 
facturing plants, huge as they were, 
have proved to be too small to take 
care of war demands, and new plants 
are operating or being built, radio as- 
sembly lines are converted to amazing 
secret devices which the public will not 
hear about until the war is over. War 
orders for 1942 alone are of a sum 
nearly twice as big as the peak year of 
radio. 

A factor which will contribute to the 
improvement of electronic devices after 
the war is the accuracy and rugged- 
ness with which this war-use equip- 
ment must be constructed. The tax on 
equipment in high altitude flying, ex- 
cessive temperature differentials, vibra- 
tion (as in tanks) and air pressure 
differences, have called for rapid de- 
sign of a new kind of equipment, new 
materials, and an observance of manu- 
facturing tolerances that had never be- 
fore been conceived. All this will con- 
tribute to finer radio and finer broad- 
casting when production for the public 
starts again. 

The contribution of 
cuits to the industrial 
amazing. Automatic 
machinery and processing 


electronic cir- 

speed-up is 
operation of 
operations, 


automatic inspection, weighing, count- 
ing, sorting, color control, aids to hu- 
man safety and to an uncountable 
number of other operations establishes 
the lately publicized fact that this is 
truly the electronic age. 

As classified by Electronics, the in- 
dustry is that horizontal group of more 
than 20 industries devoted to radio, 
communication, and the industrial ap- 
plications of electron tubes. There are 
approximately 10,000 establishments 
responsible for the design, manufac- 
ture, purchase and sale of some billion 
dollars’ worth of equipment annually 
which can be considered dependent upon 
the application of the electron tube. 
This includes all manufacturers in the 
radio industry, the sound picture and 
public address business, communica- 
tion by wireless and wire, broadcasting, 
facsimile reproduction, television, and 
a horizontal group of electrical and in- 
dustrial organizations. 

Electronic equipment has 
an important place in industrial, gov- 
ernment and university laboratories. It 
is used for routing measurements and 
for fundamental research. This phase 
of the market has already pointed the 
various 


assumed 


way to many applications in 
fields. Uses for amplifiers, oscillators 
and photocells, now practically em- 


ployed in many control processes, were 
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ELECTRONIC INDUSTRY ~ ” 
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developed in research laboratories, and 
the work is going on with increasing 
value to industry as a whole. 
Equipment, supplies and materials 
sold by the electronics industry include, 
among others, the following items: 


Acoustic materials Microphones 
Alloys Motors and gen- 
Amplifiers erators 
Antenna towers Motors, recording 
Attenuators Motors, selector- 
Batteries actuating 
Books, technical, Needles, cutting a:.4 
electronic and allied playback 
Chokes Oscillographs 
Cabinet materials Plastics 
Cells, photo-electric Pickups, record 


Public address 
equipment 

Relays 

Resistors 

Sheet metal parts 

Shields, tube 


Chemicals 
Compounds 
Controls, tone 
Controls, volume 
Condensers 
Dials 


Discs, recording Sockets 

Drives, condenser Speakers 
Escutcheons Strips, mounting 
Fastenings Stroboscopes 
Filters Suppressors 
Finders, direction Switches 

Fuses Test apparatus 
Generators, signal Transformers, radio 
Glass Tubes 

Inductors Varnishes 
Insulation Vibrators 
Magnetic material Waxes 


Wire, copper 
Wire, insulated 
Wire. steel 


Measuring instru- 

ments, electrical 
Metals, base 
Meters 

Major markets for these items are 
the manufacturers of radios and sound 
equipment for theatres, auditoriums 
and studios; manufacture and operation 
of wire and radio communications; in- 
dustrial and power plants; research and 
testing laboratories, fabricating and 
processing industries, in addition to 
the major fields of radio and broad- 
casting. 

Still the most important branch of 
the electronics industry is radio and its 
cousin, broadcasting. The progress of 
these two industries has rested almost 
entirely upon activities within the elec- 
tronic industry, which produces the 
tubes and other equipment and supplies 
necessary to the manufacture of radio 
transmitting and receiving apparatus. 

The radio set manufacturing industry 
in 1939 manufactured 10,353,000 re- 
ceiving sets, an increase of more than 
30 per cent over 1938. Retail value 
was estimated at $335,000,000. In unit 
sales 1939 was the largest in the his- 
tory of radio. In retail value the year 
was fourth. Around this main function 
of set manufacture there are the allied 
lines of accessories, tubes and parts. 
Ninety millon radio receiving tubes 
were made in 1939. To service the 28,- 
052,160 radio homes in the United 
States, more than $5,000,000 worth of 
replacement parts were manufactured 
and sold (not including tubes), and 
radio servicemen purchased $1,700,000 
worth of radio test equipment. 

The purchase and use of electrical 
phonographs continued upward, with 
more than 50,000,000 records being sold 
in 1939. The potential market for rec- 
ords was increased through the sale of 
350,000 combination radio-phonographs 
and an unknown but considerable vol- 
ume of record players. 

The sound business, now gradually 
becoming an_ established individual 
branch of the industry rather than a 
sideline, enjoyed a 1939 volume of busi- 
ness valued at $6,200,000. The use of 
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sound systems continued to increase as 
more schools and universities, baseball 
parks and sport areas, night clubs, pub- 
lic halls and churches installed sys- 
tems. However, still the largest in 
volume of sale are complete portable 
systems, most of which are absorbed by 
radio servicemen and sound operators 
for rental use. The use of intercom- 
municating systems for factory, office 
and school use also increased, with a 
1939 figure of $700,000 as compared to 
$625,000 in 1938. 

The radio broadcasting industry went 
through two revolutionary periods in 
1939 and 1940. These were the intro- 
duction of regularly scheduled tele- 
vision programs in the spring of 1939, 
and the re-allocation of ultra high fre- 
quency bands to permit the operation 
of frequency modulation transmitters 
on a commercial basis. 

Electronics predicts that post-war 
television will be as fine as the best 
motion pictures, even to color, with low 
prices making it available to the 
masses. 

A major development in the indus- 
try in 1940 was the practical advent of 
frequency modulation. Experimental 
stations were operating throughout the 
metropolitan centers of the country dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1940 as 
the broadcasters tested equipment, an- 
tennas, etc. 

One of the most rapid expansions 
of the use of the electron tubes is in 
industry: For control and conversion of 
power; the control of chemical, mechan- 
ical and electrical processes; the control 
of traffic, matching of color; protection 
of property; counting, sorting and tele- 
metering; opening and shutting of 
doors; accurate automatic registry in 
paper rolling and in printing; positive 
safety controls of machinery; automa- 
tic handling of systems of lighting, and 
others. 

Already, the electron tube and the 
precision devices and instruments it 
operates are already of great impor- 
tance in the following industries: 

Metal: Mining, refining, foundries, 
machinery, including electrical machin- 
ery, appliances and therapeutic equip- 
ment. 

Processing: Chemical mining and re- 
fining, oil and food processing, cloth, 


glass and paper products, building 
materials. 
Power: Public utilities, gas, electric, 


water-power. 

Transportation: Automotive, railroad, 
aircraft, steamship. 

A study conducted by a sub-commit- 
tee of the Science Committee of the Na- 
tional Resources Board under the direc- 
tion of William Field Ogburn of the 
University of Chicago envisaged that 
the major advances in electronics would 
be concentrated in these industries: 
Television, facsimile transmission, and 
photo-electric cells. 

Other fronts may include: 

Steep flight airplanes—Craft able 
to take off from small areas such as 
flat roofs in the heart of cities. Na- 
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turally, the control of such take off ani 
landing, as well as the plane’s flight, 
will be controlled by the electron tube 


Tray agriculture—The technique of 
growing plants in tanks of water con. 
taining nutrient chemicals. In this 
technique the electron tube takes the 
place of sunlight and will very probably 
be used in the control of the adminis. 
tration of chemicals. 


Transportation 


Automotive, rail, ship and aircraft 
transportation showed a rapid increase 
in use of electronic circuits in 1942, 
both for communication and automatic 
control. Some of these uses were: 


Automatic traffic control 
Automatic headlighting at dusk 
Machine control in plants 
Electrical measuring 
Automatic inspection 


Motor speed control 
Charging batteries 
Remote control of machines 


Vibration measurement 

Railroad signals 

Routing mail bags 

Detecting car speed 

Rai:way track inspection 
Communication to and from trains 
Train and ship collision elimination 
Depth finders 

Automatic steering 

Determining cloud heights 
Direction finding 

Beacon oreration 

Aiding docking of vessels 
Indicating wind velocity 

Lighting lighthouses, range lights 
Transmission of weather maps 
Gyroscopic sta’ ilization 

Automatic lighting of riding lights 


Metal Plants 


Three types of electronic equipment 
were used in plants refining and fabri- 
cating metals in 1942. They were 
safety devices, automatic controls, and 
the group consisting of weighing, sort- 
ing, measuring and automatic opera- 
tions. The demand for speed in such 
operations has greatly accelerated usé 
of electronic circuits in such capacities 

Following is a partial list of such 
uses of electronic equipment: 


Continuous calipering 

Vibration measurement 

Calipering small parts 

Automatic inspection of razor blades 

Testing welds 

Detecting cracks and flaws ; 

Testing for surface faults in shafts 

Electronic micrometers 

Metal tube inspection : 

Detecting fine cracks in po'ished surface® 

Inspecting castings for porosity 

Pinhole detector for steel sheets 

Counting on production lines 

Motor speed control 

Filament winding machine control 

Wire diameter recording 

Control of thickress of enamel o! 

Wire drawing control ; 

Sorting resistors, condensers and induc- 
tors (ccis) 

UHF welding 

Welding current and timing contr ‘ 

Testing for surface faults in rotating 
mechanism 

Measuring variations of cylinder pressure 
in internal combustion engines 

Elevator door guards 

Induction furnace and heater control 

Turning threads on pipe 

Measuring thickress of 
metals 

Measuring spark plug gaps 

Automatic testing of table knives 

Checking speed and synchronism 

Controlling bar and plate heating 

Opening furnace aoors aad otner 

Wave form analysis 

Vacuum tube wattmeters 

Electron counting 

Measuring voltage across resista! 
veloped by current 

Frequency measurement 

Measurement of resistance betwee! 
trodes 


wires 


non-magnetic 
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ver, § every important technical man or executive in the electronic 
, and § field... men who are vitally interested in both the present and 
Bera the post-war possibilities of electronics . .. the men you 
evock | Must reach. 
d use 
cataes THESE ARE THE 3 MAJOR ELECTRONIC FIELDS 
such 
@ Electronic Equipment Manufacturers 
@ Wire and Wireless Communications 
@ Industry in general 
THESE ARE THE MEN TO WHOM ELECTRONICS 
a GETS THROUGH 


@ RESEARCHERS, DESIGN & PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 


munication and sound equipment. 
@ CHIEF ENGINEERS, OPERATORS, MAINTENANCE MEN, 
vires EXECUTIVES for all types of radio and wire communications. 


@ ELECTRICAL, CONTROL, PRODUCTION AND DESIGN 
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ENGINEERS, Physicists, Researchers in all branches of industry 
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{| How to get to that “electronics guy?” 







try to get in. Probably drive you nuts 
going up blind alleys and into blank walls 
. .. but go ahead. 


You'll find it tough getting to the right 
man in the electronic field. He is neither 
labeled nor classified as in other indus- 
tries. Purchasing power may be hidden 
behind the desk of a dozen different execu- 
tives or technicians. Well, then, “whose 
ear are you going to pound” with that 


sales story of yours? 


Industrial men are really getting “hot” on 
electronic devices and controls . . . they 
want to know how various applications can 
help create a better product, speed up 
production, increase the margin of safety 
for workers and make measurements more 
accurate than is possible by any other 
means. 


It is important to reach those men NOW 
with FACTS . . . and there’s one sure-fire 
way to do it . . . through the advertising 
pages of ELECTRONICS. There your 
story stands out in clear, bold relief .. . 
to 23,000 “electronicians”, the men who 
are creating today’s wonders and planning 
tomorrow's miracles. If your product can 
help them . . . you can, with greater efh- 
ciency and economy, tell them so in 


ELECTRONICS, the publication with the 


‘full house audience”. 
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ligh frequency voltage measurement 
larmonic measurement 

t-F voltage and current 
(Cosmic ray counting 
Dielectric constant measurement 





I 
I 
I measurements 






Public Service 


The use of electric circuits in pub- 
lic service plants is of constantly in- 
creasing importance. Electrical meas- 
urement and control, handled with elec- 
tron tubes will be found in an expand- 
number of uses in every plant. 










ing 




















Following are examples of such 
uses: 

Impulse counter 

Wave form analys 

Vacuum tube wattmeters 

Measuring voltage across resistance 
veloped by current 

Frequency me urement 

Measurement of resistance between el 
trodes 

High frequency voltage measurement 

Harmonic measurement 

R-F voltage and current measurement 

Dielectric constant measurement 

Fuse testers 






Impact meter 
Safeguarding 
Bi ! h-over 
ng isolated 


arresters 


high-tension b 
protection 
plant 


ises 





a 
Controlli 
Lighting 





perat 







Vacuum-tube commutator 
tectifiers for street railway power 
Static discharges 





Smoke stack indicators 





Mining, Petroleum 


Because of its ability to control proc- 
and safety devices automati- 
cally, the electronic principle is being 
widely used in mining, refining and in 
the oil industry. Typical uses in these 
fields are as follows: 






essing 








Geophysical prospecting 








(operating valves and switches 
Viscosity measurement and control 
Oil grading by color 

Temperature contre 





Engine pressure indicator 







Mine ventilation door operatior 
Detection of dangerous gases 
Dielectric constant measurement 
Timing control 
























Lubrication measurement 
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Communicating between groups in a 


party 
Automatic “breaker boy” 
Safety doors in mines 


Metal flotation control 
Some of the larger oil companies 
maintain their own geophysical de- 


partments, whose job it is to design, 
buy or operate oil-locating apparatus 
by electronic means but the majority 
of companies in this field utilize the 
services of “free lance” geophysical 
companies. One such company, Na- 
tional Geophysical, is typical of this 
group. National has 15 complete “set- 
ups.” Each set-up consists of 5 trucks, 


20 men (half of these trained in 
Electronic equipment in 
set-up costs $30,000 to build, rents 
about $10,000 per month. 
24 recording devices which are e 
tially high-gain, low-frequency a: 


tronics). 


fiers operated from 


Include 


geophones 


driving oscilliscope recorders. 
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Engineering 


Construction 


(See also Building: Municipalities and Counties) 


Engineering construction for the 
first half of 1943, as reported by 
Engineering News-Record, was $1,766,- 
252,000, an average of $70,650,000 per 
week. On the weekly average basis, 
it was 63 per cent below the record 
$4,905,294,000 reported for 1942. Pri- 
vate construction, $222,484,000, was 32 
below 1942 and public con- 
struction, $1,543,768,000, declined 65 
per cent when adjusted for the differ- 
ence in the number of weeks. Federal 
work, $1,443,407,000, was down 64 
per cent and state and municipal vol- 


per cent 


ume, $100,361,000, decreased 68 per 
cent from 1942, 
Totals for each class of engineer- 


ing construction during the first half 
of 1943: 
Six Months 
1943 
25 weeks) 


Loss 


$1000) ° 
Streets and roads 121,482 15 
Pub buildings 851,867 72 
Industrial buildings 104,376 24 
Commercial buildings 100,308 S 
Bridges 11,770 64 
Vaterworks 26,560 52 
Sewe ge 19.576 62 
Earthwork and drainage 20,501 84 
I sified construction 910,012 sh 

*Per azes adjusted for difference in 


of weeks 

Geographically, all sections of the 
nation reported lower volumes for the 
first half of 1943 than for 1942. New 
England, with $79,049,000, was 60 per 
cent lower; Middle Atlantic, $218,694,- 
000, decreased 67 per cent; South, 
$413,715,000, was down 58 per cent; 
Middle West, $210,215,000, declined 77 
per cent; West of Mississippi, $398,- 
287,000, was off 64 per cent; and Far 
West volume, $446,292,000, was 47 per 
cent below a year ago. 


New Capital 
New 


poses 


capital for construction pur- 
for June, 1943, totaled $4,644,- 
000 and was made up entirely of state 
and municipal bond sales. The month’s 
new financing total was 93 per cent 
lower than the $67,471,000 reported for 
new capital in the corresponding month 
a year ago. 

The new financing total for the first 


half of 1943, $497,066,000, compares 
With $6,886,294,000 reported for the 
six-month period in 1942. 

Engineering construction in 1942 
achieved the record total of $9,305,- 


829, 


; topping 1941 by 56 per cent. 
Federal projects accounted for 88 per 
cent of the total. The 1942 number of 


projects was 13,101, 10 per cent below 
1941 but the average project value, 
$710.00, climbed 76 per cent above 
194] 

New construction capital volume for 
1942, heavily weighted with federal 
appr priations for war projects, at- 


tair the record high of $10,219,318,- 
“00. Approximately 94 per cent of the 
new capital total, $9,579,186,000, was 
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federal financing; $217,248,000 was for ment, and to some extent of labor 
state and municipal work; $182,729,000 rates. Shortage of structural steel for 


was for corporate expansion; $157,- 
455,000 was in RFC loans, both for 
public improvements, and for private 
industrial facilities; and $82,700,000 
was for federal aid for state highways. 


Materials and Equipment 


Attainment of such a huge volume 
of construction was not without its dif- 
ficulties. Materials scarcities develop- 
ed, new equipment became unavailable, 
labor turnover was exasperating and 
requirements of the War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administra- 
tion kept things in a constant turmoil. 
But despite these problems and the 
grousing they generated, construction 
hummed as it never had before. 

The fact that many familiar ma- 
terials were not available was merely 
a challenge to designers’ ability. Like- 
wise, necessity for locating second-hand 
equipment and getting new-equipment 
results was only another opportunity 


to exercise latent ingenuity. Even 
the controls, necessarily imposed by 
WPB and OPA, were taken pretty 


much in stride. 

Getting the job under way quickly 
and effectively, however, merely speed- 
ed collision with other problems, prin- 
cipally those of materials and equip- 
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construction forced a shift to rein- 
forced concrete and then to plain con- 
crete and timber. New and interesting 
designs were developed in both of these 
latter materials, designs which, in 
some cases, may be competitive with 
anything the postwar world may offer. 

Careful thought also was given to 
economy of structural steel designs, 
and an important contribution in this 
direction was made by WPB’s Speci- 
fications Branch in the form of a com- 
parative study of different types of 
steel factory framing This same 
WPB branch developed and issued new 


design specifications for structural 
steel and reinforced concrete incor- 
porating raised unit stresses. Unfor- 


tunately for their prime objective of 
saving steel, they were not made ef- 
fective until most of the steel had al- 
ready been saved by changing designs 
to timber. So extensive, in fact, was 
the shift that timber itself was soon 
high up on the critical list. 

None of these materials was obtain- 
able without priorities, which created 
another problem that was troublesome, 
without being too serious. Restric- 
tions on new equipment, on the other 
hand, proved more difficult, probably 
because they were unprecedented and 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION market 





ro Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of essential information on the products of hundreds of companies having common 


markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing the pro- 
cedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system “pre-files” 


them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility ct cll times in 


each recipient's office. 
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SWEET'S FILE, ENGINEERING 


This file, one of seven Sweet's Files (see opposite page), 
serves the heavy construction field. The current issue 
of Sweet's File, Engineering, contains essential infor- 
mation on the products and services of 505 companies. 
Their catalogs, totalling 2,151 pages, are filed in 7 
sections and 48 sub-sections as follows: 

Construction Equipment doors, windows and hardware 


excavating, hauling and hoisting partitions, fences and guards 
piling skylights and ventilators 


pre-drainage chimneys 

scaffolding plate construction and tanks 
concrete mixing and pouring 

welding Piant Utilities 


power generation 
Mechanical Equipment water conditioning and sewage 
material handling disposal 
power transmission air conditioning and refrigeration 
electrical lighting 
pumps ond compressors 
pipe and fittings 
valves ond traps 


protection and communication 


Service Equipment and Supplies 


measuring and controlling incinerators 
miscellaneous equipment and storage 
supplies food preparation and service 
Materials office and drafting room 
motels maintenance equipment and 
masonry supplies 
glass 
: Contractors and Engineers 
thermal insulation, acoustical 
moteriole general contractors 
vefrectories excavating, rigging and hauling 
roofing and siding sewerage : ~~ 
flooring ond poving plumbing and air conditioning 
paints, finishes, waterproofing electrical 
insulation 
Structural Equipment pointing 
standard buildings railroad 
structural systems engineers 


Distribution 


Annual distribution of this file is directed according to 
current conditions and needs of the market and is re- 
yorted to clients in detail in a confidential printed list. 
Distribution of the 1943 Sweet’s File, Engineering, is 
as follows: 
(approx.) 

Consulting Engineers . . : — ; . 209 
Engineering Contractors Mae ee 
State, Municipal and Corporation Engineers. 30% 
Government Procurement Offices and 

Buying Agencies . . ; coe 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION — 7,000 files. 


Offices and individuals who receive Sweet's Files are 
selected primarily on consideration of function and buy- 
ing importance, rather than of title. Sweet’s File, Engi- 
neering, is distributed to designers and builders of 
industrial plants, public works (including streets, high- 
ways, Salles, dams, reservoirs, waterfront develop- 
ments, sewerage systems, etc.) and utilities (including 
central stations, gas plants and mains, water supply 
systems, airports, railroad construction, pipe lines, etc.). 
At present this file is distributed also to hundreds of 
government procurement offices and buying agencies. 


Issuance 

The forthcoming Sweet’s File, Engineering, will be 
issued in the late fall. The time required for its com- 
pilation and production necessitates the settlement of 
plans and the receipt of orders well in advance of the 
distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 

From Sweet's Catalog Service 

Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet’s to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements — to select those which 
appear to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the 
case, to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 

Having in mind the particular kind of buying action 
you want your prospects to take, you should make sure 
that your catalog to be filed and distributed in Sweet s 
contains information of the kind and amount that will 
prompt them to take it. Your catalog should anticipate 
questions most likely to be asked by your prospects 
regarding product forms, characteristics, | erage 
and use. It should contain more than brief allusions to 
these important subjects. It should make all neces=ary 
use of text, tables, illustrations and diagrams to dem- 
onstrate them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design of 
essential product information which is to be distributed 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through member: of 
Sweet's consulting staff. Their services are available to 
clients without extra charge. 
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Why Sweet's is Preferred 


In thousands of offices, Sweet’s Files have been voted 
the most useful sources of product information. Buyers 
wefer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet’s, 
rather than in individually-bound form, because any of 
the hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located 
instantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be 
filed in the wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet’s, being auto- 
matically up-to-date, prevent the specification of obsolete 
items and consequent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
Sweet's save time, trouble and money for all concerned. 


Charges 


{ uniform scale of charges applies to all of the seven 
Sweet’s Files. Total charges are calculated by adding to 
a base charge for a catalog (or catalogs) of given size and 
spec ifications, a charge for the de sired amount of distri- 
bution in one or more of the files. Total charges range 
from two and a half cents per catalog page per “office, to 
as little as half a cent, depending on the catalog’s size, 
use of color, and distribution required. See listing under 
“Publications,” this section of Market Data Book. A 
charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's Charges Include 


Catalog design — or such assistance or supervision as 
may be desired. 
Catalog printing — PYO service excepted (see below). 
; ati slog filing and distribution. 
se of enfide ntial distribution lists excepting Sweet’s 


File for Builders. 


Sweet's Charges do not Include 


Photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. 


Special Services 


For information and charges on special requirements 
involving special stock, chip work, varnished covers, 
etc., communicate with Printing Department, Sweet’s 
( atalog Service, New y ork ofhice. 


Printing Specifications 


Trim page size — 834 x 11 in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — on standard sizes (multiples of 4 pages) 
as desired. 

Cuts client to supply. 133 screen recommended. 


Pre-Prints and Reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
hle(s) in which it is to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after its first appearance in such file(s) unless 
covered by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on 
request. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) Service 


Special charges, lower than those for the complete service, 


ap] to catalogs printed by clients and delivered to 
Sweet's ready for filing. Charges on request. 

No Obtain complete mechanical specifications from 
Su and submit layout for checking before printing. 


7 Sweet's Files serve 
industry’s major market groups 


(See Market Data Book index to Adverticers) 


CONSTRUCTION G 
Sweet's File, Architectural 
Sweet's File for Builders — 
Sweet's File, Engineering 


POWER 
Sweet's File for Power Plants 


MANUFACTURING © 


Sweet's File for Product Designers 
Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 
- Sweet's File for the Process Industries 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 

Main Office — NEW YORK 18—119 West 40th Street 
ae ee ae , 909A domes Aveta 
BUFFALO 2... . . 361 Delaware Avenue 
CHICAGO 54 . . . . 700 Merchandise Mart 
CINCINNATI2 . . . . . . American Building 
CLEVELAND 15. . . . . 1422 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT? . .-. . . 2457 Woodward Avenue 
LOS ANGELES . . . . . . 400E. Third Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7 . . . . . 1321 Arch Street 
ST.LOUIST . . . . . . . 721 Olive Street 
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Number of PROJECTS 











ENGINEERED PROJ- TOTAL CON. , : 
ECTS OTHER- ENGINEERED TRACTORS AND built by Engineers with- 
THAN-BUILDINGS BUILDINGS PROJECTS out General Contractors 
No.of No.of No.of No.of No.of No.of Other _ 
Value of Work Handled Con- Proj- Con- Proj- on- Proj- than Build- 
by Each Contractor tractors ects tractors ects tractors ects Buildings ings Total 
a. Over $1,000,000 1942 418 1,688 617 1,843 1,035 3,531 56 48 104 
1941 290 1,120 429 1,470 719 2,590 665 133 798 
b. $500,000-—$1,000,000 1942 417 1,213 404 898 821 2,111 76 72 148 
1941 257 1,034 239 558 496 1,592 302 112 414 
¢. $100,000—$500,000 1942 1,074 2,191 693 1,023 1,767 3,214 309 323 632 
1941 1,257 2,723 868 1,365 2,125 4,088 1,119 689 1,808 
d. $25,000—$100,000 1942 1,267 1,411 414 540 1,681 2,151 285 96 381 
1941 1,954 1,461 677 149 ~=—«:1,931 2,210 702 «= 203''s«S 
Amount not reported 1942 274 299 404 475 678 774 13 42 55 
1941 14 14 111 126 125 140 5 24 29 
TOTAL 1942 3,450 7,002 2,532 4,779 5,982 11,781 739 581 1,320 
1941 3,079 6,352 2,324 4,268 5,396 10620 2,793 1,161 3,954 









































































—Engineering News-Record 








because military requisitioning of 80 
per cent of the output was unexpected. 
Throwing the industry onto a used- 
equipment basis required a knowledge 
of what was available, and false starts 
and procrastination on the part of 
WPB in undertaking a nation-wide in- 
ventory left things in an unsettled 
state for most of the year. The in- 
ventory that WPB finally completed, 
however, was a good one, so that the 
situation is now much improved. 

Construction costs continued their 
climb in 1942, exceeding the all-time 
high average of 1941 by 7.2 per cent, 
according to the Engineering News- 
Record Cost Index. 


The Highway Field 


The highway field, embracing the de- 
sign, construction and maintenance of 
highways, bridges, streets and grade 
separations, airport grading and sur- 
facing, is divided into six divisions— 
Federal, State, County and Municipal 
highway departments, airports, and 
highway contractors. 

The factors that distinguish the high- 
way field are its economic stability (its 
funds are not dependent on private in- 
vestment); its large purchases of 
equipment and materials; its large in- 
vestment in plant inventory per $1,000 
of construction volume, and the high 
ratio of equipment maintenance ex- 
penditures to construction outlay. 

Bill H R 2798, signed by the Presi- 
dent July 13, 1943, provided for a Fed- 
eral appropriation of $50,000,000 ap- 
portioned among the States under the 
Federal Aid Highway formula, where- 
by the States have to provide propor- 
tionate matching funds for engineering 
and economic investigations and the 
preparation of plans, specifications and 
estimates for post-war highway im- 
provements. 

Investigation, survey, preparation of 
plans, specifications and estimates run 
approximately 5 per cent of the overall 
cost of a highway project. On that 
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Sand Clay roads, miles 
Gravel roads, miles 
Macadam, miles . 
Low Cost Bituminous mix, miles 
Bituminous—Macadam, miles ... 
Bituminous—Concrete, miles 
Portland Cement Concrete, miles 
Block (includes brick), miles 
Other types, miles 
Total mileage improved .... 
Total mileage State System ... 
Total road mileage all states 


Total Mileages of Improved State Highway System Roads by Types 
Completed and Under Construction on January 1, 1943. 







Total 
10,908 
98,484 
28,718 

100,432 
39,657 
21,751 
97,881 

3,308 


Treated 
8,396 
22,470 
20,062 


I'ntreated 
2,513 
75,014 
7,656 









7,371 
433,336 
478,201 

2,980,823 


Roads and Streets 














basis the $50,000,000 Federal appropri- 
ation, to be matched by State funds of 
like amount for plans, specifications, 
surveys, ete. (5 per cent of the total 
amount) indicates that funds will be 
available for projecting $2,000,000,000 
for post-war highway developments. 


HIGHWAY SYS- 
COMPLETED 


OF STATE 
BY TYPES, 
DURING 1942* 


MILEAGE 
TEM ROADS, 


Miles 
Graded and drained 1,665 
Sand clay, untreated 207 
Sand clay, treated 210 
Gravel, untreated 2,299 
Gravel, treated —— 1,539 
Macadam, untreated . 255 
Macadam, treated ..... 372 
Low Cost, Bituminous mix 4,860 
Bituminous Macadam 1,563 
Bituminous Concrete 1,247 
Portland Cement Concret+ 1,531 
Block (includes brick) can 33 
Other types, untreated . 2 
Other types, treated ... “a 1,695 
es ee ED ec accuceess i 17,268 
Access roads completed in 1942 481 


Access roads completed first 6 mos. 


Dt <ttshebhavetaekeaansen i, 
Number of bridges over 20 ft. span.. 1,441 
Railroad crossings eliminated .... 170 


*Includes mileage through cities 
Roads and Streets 


Direct Labor Payments 


Labor first shares in the initial or 
direct highway construction operation. 
The break-down of the direct operation 
expense into its elements is based on 
analysis of regular and special month- 
ly field reports made to the Bureau of 
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Public Roads by resident engineers and 
contractors on active construction pro)- 
ects. These data are derived from 
monthly field reports and from certified 
copies of contractors’ pay rolls filed by 
contractors for each pay-roll period 
and summarized to show by projects 
the number of men employed, man- 
hours, and wages on the $120,000,000 
Federal emergency highway construc- 
tion program. Project data were 4s 
sembled by States and by classes of 
work and totaled by sections of the 
United States, for the entire country, 
and for all classes of work. Direct oF 
job labor received 24.39 per cent of 
the direct highway expenditure. 

In no division of the engineering con- 
struction field is such a wide variety of 
equipment and machinery used. A par 
tial classification includes power shovels, 
cranes and drag lines, scrapers, rollers, 
graders, road patrols, drilling eqwP 
ment, concrete paving equipment, trac- 
tors, trucks, other hauling equipment, 
pile drivers, hoists, wire rope, derricks, 
pumping equipment, asphalt and tt! 
paving equipment, light plants, crushed 
stone, sand and gravel equipment, 
screens, snowplows, crushers, et 
Among the materials used are Port 
land Cement road aggregates, asphalt 







































tar timber, calcium chloride, cu verts, 
bridge steel, etc. To service this «qu! 
1943 
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__ HIGHWAY INDUSTRY WILL LEAD POST-WAR MARKETS 
NDICATED BY HIGHWAY PLANNING AND REQUIREMENTS 
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Total 
10,909 


78,201 
80,823 
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ROADS AND STREETS 


* EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


For almost 40 years this publication has lead in serving the 
tighway industry through disseminating information, expe- 
tience and plans for construction and maintenance of roads 
ind streets; airport landing fields and runways; and has in- 
‘erpreted to the readers trends and developments in the high- 
way industry. The editors are engineers of acknowledged 
wthority and are listed in Who’s Who in Engineering. Dur- 
ng a period of a year they travel thousands of miles to 
sather information, pictures and materials to keep the readers 
of the magazine informed. 


* MARKET 


The highway market is one of consistent stability, due to 
sources from which funds are secured: gasoline taxes, motor 
vehicle fees, Federal funds. Highway contractors spend 
three times as much for equipment as do general contractors 


U.S. Census). In one year the Alaskan Highway project 
wed about 7,000 pieces of American made construction ma- 
chinery. Of the 80 or more contracting companies engaged 
this job, approximately 75% of them were American. 


* COVERAGE 


The advantage of flexible controlled circulation makes itself 
‘lt in times when changes are occurring rapidly. Such 
changes ire reflected in the circulation lists of ROADS AND 
STREE “S, where new names are being added constantly. 
This m zazine offers the most efficient and economical cov- 
‘rage because it reaches all the economic specifying and buy- 
"8 power at a very low rate per thousand: 20,000 CCA. 








To Reach Economic Specifying and 
Buying Power in this Vast Market 
Stretching from Fairbanks, Alaska to 
the Southern Tip of South America 


Use the Gillette Highway Trio 
eee 


CAMINOS Y CALLES 


© EDITORIAL 


American engineers with years of experience in the highway field head the 
editorial staff, which is assisted by a group of sixteen well-known Latin- 
American highway engineers. Translations are made by a native of Spain, 
working in close collaboration with a Portuguese translator and the Ameri- 
can and Latin-American editors. 


@ MARKET 


Latin America represents the greatest potential construction equipment 
market in the world today. In every country highways are in a stage of 
rapid development. Their engineers long have studied American methods of 
highway design, construction and maintenance. They want more informa- 
tion on road and airport building equipment. British manufacturers are 
advertising to this market now. American manufacturers are in preferred 
positions. The readers of CAMINOS Y CALLES are the market. 


© COVERAGE 


Flexible controlled circulation permits changes as needed to reach the 
buying power among public officials, engineers and contractors. It is the 
only exclusive highway magazine printed in Spanish and Portuguese which 
gives CCA audit of circulation. Latin-American distribution 10,240 CCA. 


@ COMBINATION RATE 


Advertisers using both ROADS AND STREETS and CAMINOS Y 
CALLES are given the benefit of combination rate. Translation into Span- 
ish gratis, if desired. The magazine is published bi-monthly. 


POWERS’ ROAD & STREET CATALOG 


PURPOSE— 


The Catalog is designed as a service book for Highway Engineers; Road 
and Street Contractors; Government Officials (Federal, State, County and 
City); Army and Navy Enginers; Airport Managers; and for Dealers and 
Distributors. It gives them information for starting and completing “the 
job” in the most satisfactory, economical and quickest way possible. 


CONTENTS— 


A Classified Buyers’ Guide; An Index of Data; A Trade Name and Manu- 
facturers’ Index; Equipment Specifications; and Charts, Tables and Graphs 
designed to be a ready, helpful reference book. 


DISTRIBUTION— 


10,000 copies, CCA audited, are distributed annually. As several persons 
consult each copy, its users run to several times 10,000. Place your message 
in this permanent file regularly used by highway construction men and 
new buyers created by war needs. The cost is absurdly low—2c per issue 
distributed. You couldn't mail them a penny postcard as cheaply as that! 






GILLETTE 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


330 South Wells Street. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Bit West Sth Street 
s Angeles alif 


5S East 44th Street 
New 


Leader Building 


York 17, N.Y Cleveland Ohio 
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j | Annual depreciation and trans- Annual charge for repairs and 
; : portation costs replacements 
Total cost RN ee ci 
Type of equipment of equip =a ail | Interest Insurance Taxes 
men Deprecia- |Transpor- Transpor- 
Ten tation Toa | = tation Total 
| ) : 
aah: eras. 
Power shovels, cranes, and draglines ............. ...|$11, 485, 000 | $1, 468,900 $130, 300 | $1, 608, 200 | $1, 545,800 | $13, 200 | $1, 550,000 $293, 800 | $60,700 $60, 700 
Oraders and scrapers................. ° 2, 720, 000 394,400 | 38,300 435, 700 417, 100 3, 600 420, 700 79, 300 16, 400 14, 400 
Drilling equipment.......... 1, 483, 000 214, 400 7,900 222, 300 | 1,900 227, 600 42,900 & 900 8,900 
Concrete- paving equipment....... 3, 554, 000 576, 900 49, 600 626, 500 607, 200 5, 200 612, 400 116, 400 23, 900 23,900 
Bituminous paving equipment... 1, 545, 000 207, 300 11, 000 218 300 218, 200 1,900 220, 100 41, 500 8 600 & 600 
Tciedsrensséavengedpuese 5, 061, 000 705, 300 41, 300 746, 600 742, 200 +4 748 500 141, 000 29, 200 2, 0 
Trucks... eX aa oe ..| 16, 574,000 | 2 482300 69,600 | 2, 551,900 2, 612, 400 22, 2, 634,700 | 406, 400 102, 700 102, 700 
Other baulin uipment ebnedt ae 305,500! 41,700 437, 200 | 416, 300 3, 600 419,900 79, 100 16, 400 14, 00 
Culvert and Bridge TEATS 1, 506, 000 237,500, 11,600 249, 100 250, 000 2, 100 252, 100 47, 500 9, 800 | 0, 800 
Pumping equipment................. : 865, 000 142,500, 42,600 185, 100 | 150, 000 1, 300 151, 300 500 5,900 5,900 
Crushing, screening, and conveyor equipment | 698, 000 100, 000 12, 200 112, 20 105, 200 900 106, 100 20, 000 4, wo} 4 100 
Total nates «cesueedasesquneseece . | 47, 832, 000 6,927,000 | 466, 100 7, 393, 100 | 7, 290, 100 62, 300 7, 352, 400 |1, 385, 400 286, 600 | 236, 600 
——S—— i = —_ — 
Percentage distribution of totals.......... } | eae 93. 70 6. 30 100. 00 | 99.15} 085! — 100.00 |........--].-.--. 























Type of equipment 


Power shovels, cranes, and draglines 
Graders and scrapers.............. 
Drilling equipment. ... penned ad 
Concrete- paving equipment....... 


| i RED 
Culvert and bridge equipment 
Pumping equipment... .. 


Crushing, screening, and conveyor equipment adine 


Th vdtnbesoenancsessos 
Percentage distribution of totals.. 





Lubricants charge 








Total equipment charge 

















































Transpor- | Transpor- Transpor- 

Fuel ae Total | Lubricants! TyansPe Total Equipment] Transpe Total 
$285,600} $174,400} $460,000 $83 000 | $52,400 | $135, 400 | $3,798,500 | $379,300 | $4 177,800 
2 400 1, 400 | 2 800 & 400 | 5, 300 13,700 | 936, 400 49, 600 me, 000 
112 500 68 800 | 181, 300 31,600; 20,000 51.600 | 644,900 98 600 743, 500 
7% 700 45.100 | 118800 40, 600 25, 700 66,300} 1,461,600}  125.000/ 1,587, 20 
158, 200 96,700 | 254,900 5 200 3, 200 &400| '647,600| 112.800 760, 400 
201, 100 122.900 | 324 000 2,500} 16, 700 43.200 | 1,874500|  187.200| 2061, 70 
1, 450,600} #86400 | 2337,000/ 207. 400 131,100 | 338500! 7.454500| 1,108400| & 563.00 
600 300 900 11, 700 | 7, 400 19, 100 | "936, 000 53, 000 989, 000 
34, 600 21, 200 55, 800 5. 300 3. 300 &.600| 504,500 3& 200 632 700 
52, 400 34, 300 95, 700 7,900 5,000 12.900} 400, 100 85, 200 485, 300 
29, 900 18, 200 48, 100 | 3.900 2, 500 6400! 267, 200 33, 800 301, 000 
2 408, 600 | 1,471,700 | 3880,300| 431,500} 272600 | 704,100 | 19,015,800 | 2272 700 | 21, 288 40 
62.07 | 37.93 100. 00 1.2 38.72 | 100. 00 | 80. 32 10. 68 100. 00 








U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 





ment wire rope, gasoline, lubricating 
oils and greases, rubber hose, belting, 
drill steel and bits, welding rods, oxygen 
and acetylene gas are among the prin- 
cipal purchases. 

Highway contractors, while they are 
the prime prospects for construction 
equipment, do not represent the only 
equipment-buying unit in the highway 
field. States, counties, cities, towns and 
townships are also large purchasers of 
materials and equipment. There are 
approximately 10,000 individual high- 
way contracting firms, which include 
paving, grading, bridge, airport, and 
excavating contractors. More than 
8,000 engineers and officials represent 
the economic buying and _ specifying 
power of the highway field. Some 3,000 
officials recommend as well 
buy and specify a large volume of prod- 
ucts. About 3,000 other units with buy- 
ing power, such as townships and towns 
of importance, are also factors. 


lesser as 


Although there are some 3,066 coun- 
ties in the United States, less than 
2,500 of them are definite buying units, 
according to Roads and Streets. In five 
states all rural roads are administered 
by the state highway departments, 
while 25 states have state and county 
organizations, six have states and town 
systems, and 12 have three systems 
state, county and township. In addi- 
tion to these rural systems, all states 
contain municipal organizations which 
have charge of urban streets, and half 
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of the states have further independent, 
or quasi-independent, divisions within 
the county, such as commissioners’ dis- 
tricts, and special assessment districts, 
both rural and urban. From 1931 to 
1936, inclusive, 171,932 miles of local 
roads were shifted to state control. 
Since then, additional mileage has been 
transferred. The recently released bien- 
nial report of the California Division of 
Highways inventoried 3,230 units of 
equipment. 

The inventory value on June 30, 1940, 
of equipment owned by the Division of 
Highways of the California Department 
of Public Works was $5,858,431. Dur- 
ing the period covered by the report, 
$1,657,038 was spent for equipment, 
and from July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940, 
$837,000 for repairs. The value of 
equipment per mile of highway mileage 
maintenance in 1940 was $453.33. 

There are 6,878 miles of three-lane 
highways; 7,872 miles of four-lane 
highways, and 502 miles of six-lane 
highways. 

A camp for training 40,000 mechan- 
ized troops needs over 50 miles of roads 
of the first order. An armored division, 
if the whole of it goes out, takes 100 
miles of road to get into column. The 
average class 4 airport has an area of 
paved runways and taxiways equiva- 
lent to some 50 or 75 miles of 20 ft.- 
wide highway. 
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South America 


The closer relations between the 
United States and South America have 
resulted in a boom in road building in 
the latter. Better roads are essential 
for war, but they also play an im- 
portant role in the development of the 
great natural resources of the South 
American republics. (See EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS.) 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Construction Men Tell What They 
want to Know About the Equipment 
They Buy and Use. 

A forty-eight page illustrated book 
presenting detailed findings of field 
surveys among contractors, engineers, 
and others engaged in construction 
work to find out what they want manu- 
facturers of the equipment they use 
tell them in advertising to help them 
make buying decisions. A check chart 
for preparing effective advertising 
included as well as suggested layouts 
and typical successful ads. Pr ared 
and published by Engineering \ ews 
Catalog Design Guide and 


Check Lists of Catalog Informatio 

. ° t 

A summary of basic princi] ol 
catalog design dealing with org»n!z@ 
tion of product information for ™axX! 
943 
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American Society of Civil Engineers, 
33 W. 39th St., New York. 


Check lists on separate 


quipment, and (4) Servases. Issued Associated General 


sv eet’ as ‘atalog S 


esociations 
Institute of Makers of Explosives, 
103 Park Ave., 


| 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


zg 


= 


PV SBR eB oe 


Candler Blidg., 
Published by Manufacturers Record 


Construction, 


SSSzBS2S8z 


s 


| 


Published lst Monday. Forms close 20th. 








Arizona Builder and Contractor, 





lith. Agency discounts, 


er 


Construction Digest, 


BE 


= 
~ 


Z 
wesusuess 


Published bi-weekly 
Forms close week preceding. 
A. A. statement on request. 


Published by A. Perrin. 





A. statement on 


Bulletin of the General Contractors’ As- 
sociation, 341 Madison Ave., New Construction Methods, ; 

: , c 8. Published by McGraw-Hill 
: Field methods 
and materials of engineering 


. construction compa 


Caminos y Calles. 
AND IMPORTs.) 


for construction equinment 


Clvil Engineering, 33 Ww. 
P gineers. by 


a»>-— 


American Society of 


on 


. ; 4 
‘28th preceding. 


: industrial com- 
Construction 


Published by Ray Metz- 


and e ngine ers, 





L ess t an 3 pages 
- han 3 pages, Forms close Wednes- 


lished Wednesday. 
special color, 


s and engineers, 
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The Constructor, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington, 4 D. C. Official organ Associated 
General Contractors of America. Pub- 
lished by The Constructor, Inc. Est. 1919. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close ist. N. IL. A, A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 


tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,438. 
tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 

3 115.00 70.00 45.00 

6 105.00 65.00 40.00 

2 90.00 55.00 30.00 


1 
Color (red), $25; bleed, 10%. 





Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 470 
Fourth Ave., New York, 16. Published by 
Buttenheim-Dix Pub. Corp. Est. 1920. 
Controlled. Trim size, 10%x14% Type 
page, 9%x14 Published 15th. Forms 
close 18th. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, March, 1943, 25,717; (gross), 27,500, 
Contractors and their field supts., 45° 
federal, state, county and town officials 
and engineers, 50%; others, 5%. Rates 

1 col. inch, $8; 30 col. inches, $7.50; 90 
col. inches, $6.50; 180 col. inches, $6; 270 
col. inches, $5.50; 360 col. inches, $5. 
Color (red), $35; other colors, $45; bleed 
15% 70 


Daily Journal of Commerce, 83 Columbia 
St., Seattle, Wash. Published by Daily 
Journal of Commerce, Inc. Est. 1893. 
Subscription, $20. Type page, 14 3/7x20. 
Published daily except Sunday. Forms 
close 5 p. m. day preceding. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2, N. I. A. A. report on request. 
Cireulation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,- 
799. Rates—Open, $.08 line; 5,000 lines, 
$.07: 10,000 lines, $.06. Color, $50 


Dixie Contractor, Red Rock Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by Dixie Contrac- 
tor, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 74x10. 
Published Wednesday. Advertising ac- 
cepted only Ist and 3rd issues each mo. 
Forms close Friday. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Cireulation, Mar., 1943, 3,206; (gross), 
3,600. City, state, county and federal 
engineers and officials, 48%; contractors, 


21%: mfrs. and representatives, 13%; 
architects, 16%: others, 2%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 $ 22.50 
12 68.00 37.00 19.50 
8 57.50 31.00 16.00 


tandard color, $20; bleed, $10 
Dodge ‘Reports, “319 West 40th Street, 
New York, 18, N. Y. Issued by the Con- 
struction News Division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. A daily news service for 
subscribing sales organizations. Issued 
from 15 centrally located offices. Jobs 
are reported on individual slips, 6x3% 
inches. Gives the names and addresses 
of owners, architects, engineers and con- 
tractors engaged in building and con- 
struction, including heavy engineering 
projects. The structural detatls of each 
job are reported. Subsequent reports 
follow the progress of each job from 
stage to stage. News is selected accord- 
ing to subscribers’ specifications of 
classes and stages, and based upon their 
sales territories. Charges are made ac- 
cording to territory wanted. Reporting 
organization covers 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Used to direct sales- 
men to prospects and specifying factors, 
to time direct mail advertising and to 
control field selling from the home office. 
Offices in 35 cities 

For additional data see pages 202-203 


@ @ 


Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York, 18, N. Y. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 
1874. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Thurs- 
day. Advertising issue every other week. 
Forms close Thursday preceding. Cash 
discount, 2%. Circulation, 34,224; (gross), 
35,207. Consulting and architectural en- 
gineers, 10%; contractors and construc- 
tion companies, 30%; gov't engineers, 
18%; municipal, state and county, 12%; 
railroads’ engineering, construction and 
maintenance depts., 2%; public utilities 
and industrial, 17%; selling organiza- 
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tions for construction equipment and A. A. statement on request. Circulation, lati 
materials, 2%; professors, students, 2,012; (gross), 2734. Contractors and paic 
schools of engineering and libraries, 4%; constr. companies, 50%; material and Tim 
others, 5% Rates equip. salesmen, 20%; mfrs. and public Mississippi Valley Contractor (Month 1 
Times 1 Page utilities, 11%; consulting engineers and Bids Number), 303 Buder Bldg., St uis 6 
$265.00 public officials, 6%; others, 13%. Rates— Mo Published by R. O. Schaefer, In 12 
4 255.00 Times 1 Page % a * re Est. 1907. Subscription, $3. Trim size Cole 
8 239.00 1 $ 80.00 5.00 5.60 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x10. Put hed blee 
13 214.00 6 62.50 * 00 ey 60 Ist Wednesday after 10th. Forms close plat 
26 188.00 12 58.00 33.00 18.60 Wednesday preceding. Agency discounts — 
52 163.00 26 53.00 29.50 16.75 15-2. N.LA.A. statement on request. Cir 
Standard color $50; bleed, $40; spreads ~ 47.50 27.00 16.50 culation, Aug., 1943, 4,774: (gross), 5.000. 
£60 Color, $25; bleed, 10%. Contractors, 30%; county officia and 
_ : —t = RENE —— — engineers, 52%; consulting engineers Pow 
7 ’ - . and architects, 160%; other, 8% Rates Dat: 
Engineering News-Record Construction Journal of Commerce (Portland), 711 S Times 1 Page % Page % Page Pub 
Dally, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. WW. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. Est. 1893 1 $102.85 $ 56.50 $31.13 Bf Pre 
Issued by Business News Department, Subscription, $0.10 per copy. Type page, 6 93.50 51.42 38 98 Fr é 
Engineering News-Record, McGraw-Hill 16%x10. Pub lishe d mornings except Sun- 12 85.00 46.75 25.71 ok 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1923. A daily day. Forms c:ose 5 p. m. day preceding. gtandard color, $20; bleed, 10%. — 
elvil engineering construction news Agency dise cunts, 15-2 Circulation Rance equ 
service by first class or air mail to sub- (Publisher's Statement), 2,290. Rates ati 
scribing sales organizations, engineers Flat, $.07 per line; legal, $1 per inch; CCA — 
and contractors. Reports engineers, archi- political, $1.50 per inch — - 
bide” BE, jt ag BR SPER lei aoe . ; ; New England Construction, 755 Boylston 
low bids and contracts awarded for engi- Igenieria Internacional Construccion. St., Boston, Mass. F ublished by Construc- 
neering constructic $25 000 j-ove ad (See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) tion Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2 
: uction $25, -and-over im —_ Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
value, industrial buildings $40,000-and- close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu 
over and commercial and public build- Mantal of Sewage Benpeent Equipment lation April. 1943. 3.2743 (eross) 3 458, 
ings and housing of $150,000-and-over amd Sewer Construction, pee BN as ‘and engineers, 46%: read . 
in the United States and Canada Reports (See MUNICIPALITIES. ) commissioners 19%; boards of sel ~y 
‘ — ified --! i stages—-proposed work, in SS ae —- men. 17%: contractors, 8%: constructi 
cluding post wi rrojects, bis sked. lo 2 . mre ann. 
“+. be |e med w ue Li nore win . pes. | por Manual ot Water Works Meutemnent and a aman distributors, 7%; others ai 
work reported waterworks, sewerage aterials. — , “s 
bridges earthwork and waterwaya. (bee MUNICIPALITIES. ) — ; abe 4 e098 ; Ty cag 
highways, unclassified. industrial, com- ~ — —_— —_——- —_—— — 6 72 00 42.00 25 00 tty 
mercial Bae public buildings. Bids asked — 12 66. 00 38.00 2? 06 For 
irrangec y date of bids, all other re z = 
ports arranged in geographical order Color, $35; bleed, 10% ; oa? 
, tec F ene a ula 
~— : eM, ee ncanae A yl one side of Miehigan Contractor and Builder, 5 W. Northwest Contractor and Engineer, § 22 
idded for : Posy il del Del month, $1 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. Published by s 10th St.. Minneapolis, Minn Con- 1 
air MAls GOlvery Contractor Publishing Co. Est. 1909. trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page WC; 
- Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8%x11%. 7%x10% Published 15th. Forms close Tim 
a Type page, 7%x10. Published Saturday. 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 1 
CCA Forms close Wednesday. N.I1.A.A. state- tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,39 6 
— ment on request. Agency discount, 15-0. Rates 12 
Bee - _ Circulation Feb., 1943, 2,002; (gross), Times 1 Page % Page \, Page Colo 
South Mite A a % ‘Published ‘by 2.3333. Public officials enginee or and = 1 $ 70 00 $ 38 50 $ 1 + Fe 
The Excavating Engineer Pub Co. Est i > ae R te ane Cealere, S0R > $ +4 + +4 7 00 a 
myn ree CO olles a abe other, ‘ cates 2 a2 . ‘ 
t 4 Tye ‘pare, 7x10 Publiohed — Times 1 Page * —— % Page Standard color, $30; bleed, $6 “a 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 1 $ 60 +4 + = > 15:60 ee “ aap: Pub 
counts, none. N.LA.A. statement on re- ke 18 : °7 +4 id Ea ( ) seri 
quest Circulation, Aug 1942 25.683; =. $9.90 Ape en ‘ABCD 2th 
¥ on . b2 $3.00 25.00 13.50 
(gross), 26,214. Excavating contractors, Color, $30: bleed, $5 oul 
4 quarries, sand and gravel, 8¢ To ee Pacific Builder and Engineer, Arcade Tin 
mining, incl. coal, 7° government. state ‘ _— Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Published by Pa- 1 
highway officials and engineers, 12%: ( ) cific Builder & Engineer, Inc. Est. 1902 * 
superintendents foremen, operators. 7% ‘ABCD Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x11l% 12 
thers Rates Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
Times 1 Page Michigan Roads and Construction, 480 close ist preceding. Agency discount 
1 $185.00 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, 3, Mich. Pub- 90-2. N.LA.A. statement on request. Cir 
3 175.00 lished by State Review Pub. Co. Est. 1905. culation, 3,756; (gross), 4,507, Contrac- 
6 160.00 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type tors and construction companies, 6) — 
9 150.00 page, 74x10. Published Thursday. Forms state and county highway depts. 5% Hill 
12 140.00 close Monday. Agency discounts, none. federal engineers, 6%; sales org. con lle 
18 135.00 Circulation, 913; (gross), 1,720. Contrac- struction equipment and materials, 7% tes: 
24 130.00 tors, 24%: county road comm., 29%: others, 19% Rates—1 page, $125; : —— 
4 30 125.00 dealers and distributors, 28%; state pages, $110; 6 pages, $95; 12 pages, $59 ish, 
Color (red), $35; bleed, $10 highway engineers and employes, 6%; 24 pages, $80; 36 pages, $75. Color, $25 — 
— others, 13° Rates bleed, $12 rd 
, > a Ye ‘ ——EE —— ~y 
Explosives Engineer. ——o Tage % sate Fy lea A 
(See CEMENT AND Quarry Propwcts.) 13 $7.50 26.60 15.20 ula 
: _ ———— 36 45.00 25.20 14.40 — a 
proetén Pablic Works. 403 W. Morse 52 42.50 23.80 13.60 pacific Road Builder and Engineering 15% 
Biva., Winter Park, Fla. Published by Color, $12.50. Review, 74 New Montgomery S&t., San plat 
The Orange Press. Est. 1926. Subscrip- -—— - — oom . Francisco. Cal, Published by Fellom Pul dist 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x —— Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $1. Trin Tim 
10 Published 20th Forms close 15th aq: inh 1 % a . mae OF ;. Pub 
Agency disc s 5.9 © : > size, 10%4 x13 Type page, 9% XI. 1 
Sobers ye send careslation (Pub- lished Sth FE orms close 28th Agenc) 6 
Times , 1 — ’ i X Pa Mid-West Contractor, 521 Locust St., discounts, 15-2 Circulation, July 1943 12 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40 00 “4 ay Kansas City, Mo. Published by Peters 7,526; (gross), 7,808, Heavy cons ruction Colo 
6 65 00 35.00 19.00 Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $6.50, in groups, 61%; county group, 24 ate - 
12 60.00 33.00 17.00 Mo., Kans., Okla., Neb. and Ia.; other federal, municipal, 8%; others, | Swe 
. s 1s Tr size . %. Type Rates per insertion ‘ . 
Color rates on re quest. tates, $10. Trim size, Sisxll yp ; $6.01 St 
< page, 7x10. Published Wednesday. Public 30 inches per inch....... wee = a dist; 
; ——————— works issue 2nd Wednesday. Forms 90 inches, per inch........- 481 divi: 
Highway, | Street and prone Manual, close 8 days preceding. Agency discounts, 180 inches, per inch........ . 
The, 310 E. 45 St.. New York. 17. Pub- 15-2. N.IA.A. statement on request. Cir- 7x10 (30 ins.) 12 times (per inser: os 
lished by Public Works Journal Corp. culation, July. 1943, 4,608; (gross), 5,027. GEOR) co cccccccccccccccseccces Led 
Est. 1937. Free (controlled). Trim size, Contractors, 21%; county officials and Color rate, $40; bleed, 15%. F 
Ste xt ly Type page, 7x10 Published engineers, 49%: city officials and engi ——— — ————— pearna 
March ist Forms close Feb. 15th. neers, 18%; other, 12%. tates Pennsylvania Construction Digest. 6633 
Agency discounts, 0-2. N. I. A. A. state- Times 1 Page % Page Fy Page Hamilton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published 
ment on request. Circulation (Swern), 1 $100.00 $ 52.00 29.00 by Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
1942 edition, (gross), 12,000. County 6 90.00 48.00 26.00 tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. TyP* 
highway eners 24%; state highway 12 85.00 45.00 24.00 page, 7x10. Published ist Saturday 
engrs., 8 city engrs., 25%: U. S. Army Color, $30; bleed, 10%. Forms close 10 days preceding. Agenc) 
engts ‘ contractors, 16% others —_—__— —— discount, 15-2. Rates— ; 
21 Rates—-1l page. $200; 2 pages, $150 Wilitary Engineer, The, Mills Bldg., Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
per page; % page, $120; % page, $85 Washington. 6. D. C. Published by So- 1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 24. 
os ciety of American Military Engineers . 117.00 63.00 on 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 104.00 56.00 « 
( ) 9x12. Type page, 64%x9%. Published Ist Coior, $25: bleed, 10%. 
ABC) Forms close 15th Agency discounts, ——-— nila 
15-2. N.1A.A. statement on request. Cir- Pennsylvania Road Builder, 300 Ruskin 
improvement Bulletin, Lumber Exchange culation (Publisher's Statement), 23,000 Drive, Altoona, Pa. Published by Thomas 
Bidg., Minneapolis. Published by C hapin Rates Ss. Stephenson. Est. April, 1928. Sub scrip- 
Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Subscription, $6. Times 1 Page % Page % Page tion, $1 a year. Trim size, 6x9. Type Pas 
rrim size, 8% x1l1\%. Type page, 7%x10% 1 $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 47.50 4%x7%. Published monthly. Forms ¢'0s 
Published Friday. Forms close Monday 12 125.00 70.00 37.50 10th of the month. Agency discount 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. N. TI. Standard color, $50: bleed, no charge 15% N.LA.A. report on request. ‘ u 
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lation (Publisher's Statement), 4,960, net 1914. A bound file of manufacturers’ 
paid; 6,493 gross. Rates— catalogs, used as a source of buying in- 
: , - y £ 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page formation by those in charge of design, 
Month 1 $ 72.75 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 construction and equipment of industrial] Western Construction News, 503 Market 
t uis 6 66.00 41.25 24.75 plants, utilities and other engineering St., San Francisco, Calif. Published by 
er, Iu 12 60.00 37.50 22.50 projects, government and private. Re- King Publications. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
n . Color rate, 25% extra over pa rate; vised annually and lent to qualified of- ion 3 1 4 
ize page te; y ; qua t . $3. Trim size, 84x11 Type page, 
i} hed § bleed rate, no extra charge if bleed fices for one year. Distribution, 1943 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
s clone plates are furnished. file, 7,000, to consulting engineers; en- N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
ints — _ ae Saar pyptenn MB ne gninne =. state, municipal discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 8.2543 (gross), 
Cir — poe sl a ae SINCSES, government 9,155. Contractors, construction com- 
>, 000 CCA procurement offices and buying agencies. panies and employes, 53%; government 
: and } | Standard sizes for catalogs in Sweet's engineers, 11% “state and municipal 
Eineers B powers’ Road and Street Catalog and tin ag Re yg gh ao EA fae officials, 9%; public utility and indus- 
Den Data Book, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. Trim page size 83x11 ~y Chi desired. trial plants. 7%; others, 20%. Rates 
My Page Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1924. clude catalog ‘design or such assist: > — 3156 00 — 5135-00 
: 4) 13 Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11. Type as may be desired, printing filing —_ 1 $155.00 6 $135.00 
ain page, 7x10. Published March. Forms tribution and use of confidential distri- ° a6n.08 23 $38.99 
25.7 lose Feb. 15th. N. I. A. A. statement on bution lists. No agency discount. No s 24 118.00 
request ry ge Agee none. Cirecu- cash discount. For catalogs in Sweet's tandare Fe od or orange, $40; bleed, 20% 
BEIO1 943 edition, 10,172; (gross), File, Engineering, including one extra = ene . 
10,533. Road contractors, 40%: county, color on first and last pages, complete CANADA 
state city and federal engineers, 51%; service charges are as follows: 4-page a — —— - 
‘ther 9% Rates catalog, $655; 8-page catalog, $1,044; 12- (| AB 
oviaten — st ear 2 Years page catalog, $1,426; 16-page catalog, . 
nstruc- 250.00 240.00 ' - 9 age cat: , 2176: 2 are . 7 
ion, $2 3 660.00 oa 00 Satmtna. thane oatasee. ang ek ad page Engineering and Contract Record, 347 
Forms 6 1,140.00 1,080.00 32-page entaton, $3.30) c thi aaa — Phy pd Adelaide St., W. Toronto. Published by 
Circu- 9 1,440.00 1,350.00 er specifications on request. Note: com- Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. 
3.458, 10 1,500.00 1,400.00 bination charges for catalogs distributed Lor LESS. Subscription, $3.  . size, 
road ~ re - also in other Sweet's Files and for two Ay teh Type pase. > 
elect —_— or more catalogs in any number of files. eng ay. orms e close : ure ay. 
ict ag) (See Building, Engineering Construction, ——s discounts, 15-2 . irculation, Dec 
rs — Power Plants, Product Design, Manufac- saat ste , o_o cen at ‘% Bd 
+ all Roads and Streets, 330 S. Wells St., Chi- carne Industries and Chemical Process o1¢ vgn a eee. and officia:s, 
age ? ; , . ndustri sections 0 ar > ats o> 0s VLR. a atee 
» os cago E ublished by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. ey + ctions | of Market Data Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
2 1906. Subscription, $3.. Trim size, 8%x Book.) Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, 1 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
25.00 11% Type page, 7x10 Published 1st. Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 3 $ 50.00 27 50 16.00 
22.06 Forms close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 4 45.00 00 15.75 
on request. Agency discount, none. Cir- “7d St. Loais 9 y 36. -y 
™ « <= For additio l dat 2 ‘ » 99.902 vA 42.00 22.50 12.50 
ulation, March, 1943, 20,550; (gross) F GCEIONG ata see pages eVe-als : oT: oO 
eer, § 22,234. Contractors, "49° 4 ‘engineers. a Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
a 1 } county board chairmen, 11%; other, Technology Review, Rm. 3-219, M. I. T os ae . 
e page . satan c ew, . 219, M. I. : ; 
3 clos ambridge, Mass. H. E. Lobdell, pub- CCAE 
irl fr” odssete % Page % Page lisher. Est. 1899. Subscription,’ $3.50. , 
3,39 6 210.00 $135. + $ 80.00 Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x10. Engineering Catalogue, The, 1253 McGill 
2 1 00 1 70.00 Published Nov.-July on 27th preceding. College Ave.,. Montreal. Published by 
; Page f lc $45; be d, 15 110.00 60.00 Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 Canadian Engineering Publications, Ltd. 
915 a = . ee 5 % lie Circulation (Publisher's Statement), Est. 1932. Trim size, 8x11. Type page, 7x 
185 ) litional date : see page 205 10.973 Rates- 1 Published Jan Forms. close Oct 
17.0 om ae a hha A mes 1 Page % Page % Page 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
Rocky Mountain Contractor, 1199 Stout 1 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 tion, 1943, edition, 4.450. Rates—l page, 
St, Denver, Colo. Published by Peters 4 72.00 49.50 31.50 $125: 2 pages, $225; 3 pages, $320; 4 
Pu Co. of Colorado Est. 1927. Sub- 6 68.00 46.75 29.75 pages, $410. Additional pages, rates on 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 9 60.00 41.25 26.25 request 
I Forms close ith. Agency dis- Sa —_—_—_———— 
ounts, 0-2 tates . 
Arcade Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page CAB 
y Pa- ] $ 80.00 $ 44.00 $ 24.20 
. 1902 " 68.80 37.20 20.00 Engineering Journal, 2050 Mansfield St., 
x11% 2 64.00 34.40 18.60 Texas Contractor, 807 Thomas Bldg., Dal- Montreal. Published by Engineering In- 
‘ 8 EE ee ee SN es las, Tex. Published by Peters Pub. Co. of stitute of Canada. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
count = Texas. Est 1923 Subscription, $6.50. tion, $3. (Controlled). Trim. size, 8% x 
Cir Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
ntrac- Published Wednesday. Forms close Fri- Forms close 20th. Agency ogg 15-2. 
60 ‘ day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- Circulation, Sept., 1942, 3.488. Contrac- 
5° South west Builder and Contractor, 168 S. tion, 1,004; (gross), 1,698. General con- tors, 28%: engineers and public officials, 
con Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. Published by tractors, 15%; engineering contractors, 41%: mfrs., 12%; other, 19%. Rates 
7% lles-Ayars Pub. Co. a, 1898. Subscrip- 18%; subcontractors, 20%: dealers in Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 








PENTON 


CONDENSED DATA SHEET 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE—To furnish indus- 
try in the Latin Americas with information 
on equipment, processes, materials, methods 


and applications. 


MARKET COVERED—The market covered 
is the industries in all the Latin Americas. 
There are two editions—one printed in Por- 
tuguese for Brazil, and the other in Spanish 


for the balance of the Latin Americas. 


The industries covered and number of copies 
of REVISTA INDUSTRIAL reaching each, 


include the following groups: 


Mining & Petroleum, 1,739; Metal Working Plants, 
3,537; Chemical Industries, 600; Forest Products, 
539; Textiles & Their Products, 1,777; Leather & 
Its Manufactures, 391; Sugar Mills, 1,346; Food 
Processing, 421; Beverage Industry, 417; Trans- 
portation, 665; Construction, 1,045; Public 
Utilities, 635; Shipbuilding, 459; Miscellaneous 
Processing Plants, 514; Importers of Machinery, 
959; Importers of Electrical Supplies, 1,688; 
Importers, General Industrial Lines, 768; Gov- 
ernment Agencies, 451; U. S. Consulates, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, 145; Engineers (Consulting), 
1,392; Total, 20,059. (As of May, 1943 issue.) 


(In addition, foreign purchasing commissions 
receive 208 copies and buyers for export, 
650; Grand Total, 20,917 copies.) 


DISTRIBUTION—Guaranteed distribution is 
20,000 copies. Names of Latin American 
clients or prospects will be accepted from 
manufacturers’ lists for possible addition 


after consideration. 


of REVISTA INDUSTRIAL (Latin American Editions of NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST) 


Geographical distribution by countries is: 


Argentine, 3,609; Bolivia, 472; Brazil, 5,149; 
Central America, 993; Chile, 1,354; Colombia, 
1,187; Cuba, 1,105; Ecuador, 389; Mexico, 3,033; 
Paraguay, 169; Peru, 991; Puerto Rico, 311; 
Uruguay, 779; Venezuela, 500; Total, 20,059. 
(As of May, 1943 issue.) 


ADVERTISING DATA— 


1/9 Page 2/9 Page 
Insertions 344" x FA" 3%" x WA" 
sé acdc s mbaees $95.00 $180.00 
PEs: « widikbn> oeeeoe. 178.00 
BU. 0c ws oswceces Se 176.00 
Twenty-Four........ 88.00 172.00 
Forty-Eight......... 86.00 168.00 


A unit space is 1/9 page. Rates are based on 
total number of unit spaces used within a 


period of one year. 


Maximum size advertisement accepted — 3%" 
x 92", 

Minimum contract six insertions. 

Rates include both editions. Not sold separately. 


Rates include translation into Spanish and 


Portuguese when English copy is furnished. 


Page is 3 columns, each column 3% inches 
wide. Halftones 100 line screen. Copy can be 
furnished not later than 60 days ahead of 
issue date. Complete plates not later than 
40 days ahead of issue date. Two sets of 
all cuts must be furnished as publication is 
printed simultaneously in Spanish and 
Portuguese. Plates must not contain wording 
in English except trade mark or name if de- 


sired and/or name and address of company. 


Further information furnished on request. 


REVISTA INDUSTRIAL 





(Published by Revista Industrial Publishing Co.— Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Co.) 


BUILDING . 


CLEVELAND 1 3, 








OHIO 
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Exports and 


Exports in 1942, as announced by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce were $7,963,000,000, a gain of 
5 per cent over the 1941 figure of 
,146,000,000. Imports declined from 
§3,221,855,000 in 1941 to $2,905,343,- 
00, a loss of 10 per cent. 


For the first five months of 1943 ex- 
ports were $4,438,418,000, a gain of 
§8 per cent over the corresponding 1942 
igure of $2,811,932,000. Imports dur- 
ng the first five months of 1943 were 
$1,305,936,000, a gain of 12 per cent 
wer the 1942 figure of $1,163,325,000. 

The export figures include lend-lease. 
The data released by the Lend-Lease 
Administrator are for the period April 
1,1942 to April 1, 1943, when the total 
was $5,692,626,000. This was a gain of 
303 per cent over the $1,412,105,000 
reported for the period March 11, 1941, 
to April 1, 1942. 

From the inception of the lend- 
lease program through May, 1943, lend- 
lease accounted for $9.1 billion, or 53 
per cent of total exports. 

Lend-lease to the United Kingdom 
luring the year ending April 1, 1943, 
was $2,230,602,000, a gain of 121 per 
ent over exports to those countries in 
1940. Lend-lease to the Soviet Union 
was $1,663,256,000, a gain of 1,813 per 
cent over the 1940 figure. 

The lend-lease total from March, 
1941, to March 31, 1943, was $7,104,- 
731,000, exclusive of lend-lease planes 
ferried by air and lend-lease ships 
sailed away under their own power, 
which would add another $675,000,000. 
Industrial products accounted for $1,- 
961,992,000 and agricultural products, 
$1,684,213,000. 


Latin-America 


The Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs reported in February, 1933, 
that the system of reciprocal trade 


pacts is spreading rapidly among the 
Americas and contributing to the great- 
est volume of “commerce-between- 
neighbors” yet seen in the Western 
Hemisphere. The signing of an agree- 
nent with Mexico brought to 15 the 
number of pacts the United States has 
the program was inaugu- 
tated in 1934. 

The Latin-Americas also have signed 
humerous agreements with each other 


made since 


which may affect the country’s export 
luture 

Substantial exchange balances are 
accumulating in favor of the other 
Amer as in the United States as re- 
sult this country’s purchases of 
swatevic materials from hemisphere 
sours and reduction in exports to the 
' \mericas because of the shipping 
Shortage and conversion of industry to 
war work. A rise in commodity prices 
also is ontributing to the accumulation 
& exchange in the accounts of the 
other \mericas. 


This is shown in trade balance fig- 


Imports 

















Leading Commodities in Pre-War Export and Import Trade 


(Millions of Dollars) 


1926-30 
Exports of United States Merchandise average 1940 
Machinery: 
PE GE GUMTREE cc ccccccccceccecenssdnvetssvecess40enbares 102.7 116.7 
EE encod cncbe nee de6undt sess cceesevadunbarckehieteaeusenbah bee 214.4 450.8 
REGGE WEENIE GRMGRIRETT oc cccccccccccsesccssoscvceserescesetes 30.4 246.5 
AMTICURUTAL GME TABTOMBOMES 0occccccccccccccesecesccesescesseves 109.9 76.8 
PORTORIEER BEG BEGRBGES cccccevcccccsccccsees 660 2008cscrenetceseese 524.4 310.1 
GE EE, ecnckccncncdcounsesdcssndcesesesndncedekecheeuheeeee 30.2 67.8 
GORGES GRE GEROP MROGEE Bbc cc ccccvcccccovcccccesssecnetetanned 244.6 64.8 
a terre eee er Tee 93.3 94.5 
AMCOERORTIOS, PATS, GRE AOCCMOOTIOB. 2... ccccccccvcccecvecesccceseses 406.2 641.2 
Co  , BPPPT PCCP OTTO CT TTT eT TTT eee CT 197.6 57.2 
TE GO Serre ee ee ee 75.2 88.2 
ee nner ee 765.7 213.7 
From amd steclemlll PTOGUCES oc cc ccccccccccvcccpecssecvecececescesceve 170.7 371.2 
eo TT ere 144.5 44.0 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, and medicinal) .............5e+ee55 76.8 111.4 
Pigments, paints, and VAFMIGNES ..cccccccccccscsccccccccccsccesese 23.4 22.4 
EE 6 gb OHSS 554 6260000665000 00500003400 560 5 NERA eE Ane beT Kher 152.1 11.2 
oy . 2. PPT Te TTT errr errr rer Te ee ee 22.2 35.5 
GUD: 9 60hn5:0k000Sb4 basen eebare eens eheabenseebeeunabenene 29.8 2.0 
TeSOE GME SUGMOTREOE THUS 0... cc ccecccccccccscesecccssceesesscesss 33.3 6.9 
CI TUNED 6.660006 60606456006604066.0b5 ss ccnctenpesaseseaenesesere 25.6 9.3 
CO hin c6b05065be0nsbcccnesecanenn sewed ab dna seeunebenenchaeneeuennes 19.5 25.7 
Copper, including ore and manufactures...............ceeeeeeeeeees 150.0 110.1 
Aircraft, including parts and AacceSsSorieS............ceeeeeeeeeecenes 4.9 311.8 
Cotton manufactures, incluUdiINW YAFNS ....cccccccccccccccssscssccces 124.1 60.3 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fADric. .....cccccccccccccsccscccscceces 72.3 37.9 
Cee BE TE hncdcecnecbebaesdadedscvnssedesc4tcbeds aleve 121.8 87.2 
ED ik bccinnesndeuahesbdvndd saunas vavkcsno eee Sea eee 78.0 21.7 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures............cceeeeeeeneccces 78.2 63.4 
SEE WI 0.60 6:00:00055060000 000065456 b6006000 0000006055 s BES 109.6 36.8 
ee SI «oo. aoc ctecendedessesetennes¢eenemhenhess 67.4 44.4 
I CE. -o'n006% 60046060 beh ek eden 648453606 40i cr eseesee Seen 30.1 24.1 
Se ID ig or vdsnncdedevcbes 60000 6e4eeeesheuseaneeee te 30.3 66.4 
Photographic and projection BOOS ....nccccccsesesccccccesescscceess 24.4 15.8 
Wood BWARMUERCCUTOR, BAVEMCO 2 oc ccccccccccccccccccccessccscecesese 36.9 20.7 
ee PTT rere 31.3 11.4 
Imports for Consumption 
CE acd bdeecese eee hGe eed esse eee 6 0408060605N506e TNE OA EOR NGS eee ees 281.7 126.8 
Ee OTe eT Ee eee ee ere 207.3 113.2 
I A a oo oh a tw ah whe ie ee re wd ee 294.4 318.5 
ee OE: uvivnve6s00cecededss cenSGees 6-00ubieke bees aes 151.2 132.6 
DE ‘Atévebecdoterseneseverskadudnechenpeeaeneaneneeetys 134.2 125.4 
a nn cere ea ee ry em ee eee eee 368.2 125.9 
ee PY EOD. cnnv-550%00%.5 000 608bEE 90 Kean LO OwEEN scene eebue 114.5 75.4 
... 2 Saearrers MUTT TTT CT IT eT eT ree ee 86.0 60.2 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, medicinal) ......cccccccccccccscvces 56.5 27.0 
res Gees QE occ cocccen 6i50008660006000c8s0R bbb EME S Eee 68.0 27.2 
Py Ge, I 5. wis win 9 SiS ea enw Ok LR 81.9 49.4 
EE gh bch hen bdw hb ds 2OKN Bienen bee 6 ae 4 44.7 
I I OS i ol nonin i'n 0h 6.0.04 ad SU i i ee ee i al 84.9 60.9 
Pr TT ee re eee eee 114.8 79.8 
eC I, a a as ec min ib ote nbn im eee rk lee a 88.9 128.3 
PE, SO RE . bi. cad cennucnccccesounsdeWeqhencens Pianteenen 132.8 70.1 
Copper, including ore and manufactures. ...........cceecccceeceeces 108.2 73.5 
errr ee ee ee 57.0 36.7 
CEE. Kecacacthedvinasiantedkedhee kanes 6aean een ete nennccsenenheen 66.0 32.2 
CORRS SEN SENTOR, TCG FOU oo 06666666 60008 0608.00sencanns 63.6 28.7 
BE, DEE. oe cocvetncedeses 60u6a0000506656050004s08na008 C8aCERae 33.4 17.8 
Pe Dn o.0d0eees ct snebeséthackeobs deen dbeaeeSs sevekenne ae 118.0 50.2 
ee, MOOS ©. ony cnc cksénseccctcsecnsahabas eeenessennees 36.7 29.1 
cL. 2.) EO CR rr rae een ree 78.8 84.6 
Pies, DOU, GE COS CURMERORUTOED 4 cc cc cc cs enctatndsccécccecacts 44.3 22.1 
a I, NS a oc vinnie ec ctc0ted ns oneessneedokdeh ut ennetaennus 45.5 32.1 
GUE TOE 0 o.kin.c vo et cet éwnsnens bets cdnesnbntsd350s ee eagen eben 56.7 24.2 
, | Roars ern rr eee ee eee are een, oe er a re 27.0 22.7 
PE ccccrcdcteceeshnecteeekevnsdskesdneeand banshee Sekine ee 18.5 40.3 
Wool... cemmetneteres, ICIMEINE FOFRGs occ cccccccvnseccecscccesssssvce 69.3 18,7 
DOE CE 6.6 60k oc ckCRSh EE 6s 6606550846006 604460 081d bOsRb SCRE OReENe 65.4 14.0 
Vegetables and preparations ............... er a ee ee eae 40.7 17.5 
Kabaseowvesanedes 19.0 5.9 


Wheat, including that for milling and export 








ures for 1942 announced by the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
United States imports of commodities 
and goods from the other Americas ex- 
ceeded exports to those countries by 
$271,000,000, compared with a balance 
of $106,000,000 in 1941. 

Counting gold and silver sales to the 
United States, the other Americas in 
two years accumulated a_ favorable 
trade balance of approximately $600,- 
000,000. 

The improvement in the financial 
position of Latin America has been re- 
flected in strengthening of currencies 
and rise in quotations of Latin Ameri- 
can dollar bonds. 
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According to Commerce Department 
records, the 1942 merchandise balance 
was the largest since 1924. Counting 
gold and silver, the net import balance 
was the largest since 1931, when the 
other Americas had a favorable balance 
of $387,000,000. 

Production of gold and silver, a 
growing source of dollar exchange for 
the other Americas during the depres- 
sion decade after 1929, has been de- 
clining in the past year. But this 
decline has been more than offset by 
increased United States purchases of 
metals, forest products and other basic 
commodities from the countries to the 


south. 
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is published monthly in Spanish. Circulates to the automotive 
trade and transport field in Latin American markets. 


is published monthly in English. Circulates to the auto. 
motive trade and transport field in overseas English-reading 
markets. 


is published monthly in Spanish. Circulates to the drug trade 
and health field in Latin American markets. 


is published monthly in Spanish. Circulates to Latin American 
construction and engineering, governmental and importing 


readers. 


is published monthly in Spanish. Circulates to Latin American 
industrial and engineering, governmental and importing 


readers. 


BUSINESS PUBLISH 


AFFILIATED WITH McGRAW-HILL PUB. © 


330 WEST 42nd 5 


A TRADE COUNSELLORS STAFF, organized to help advertisers secure 
qualified representation in open territories abroad and build increased 
sales volume, offers expert advisory assistance without charge 
Additional information on any of the specialized B.P.1.C. magazines 
and the markets covered, will be sent free on request. 
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IXPORT ADVERTISING 


pata Distribuidores de Productos de la Industria Automotriz— 


Published annually in Spanish and circulates to accredited auto- 


motive 


ts. 
notive wholesalers in Latin American markets. Use of space 
a this annual guide restricted to advertisers in the monthly 
magazine EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO. 

auto- 


-ading Jfor Automotive Distributors — Published annually in English 
and circulates to accredited automotive wholesalers in overseas 
English-reading markets. Use of space in this annual guide 
restricted to advertisers in the monthly magazine THE 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition). 


trade 
Ingenieria Internacional Buyers Guide — Industrial Edition, 
published annually in Spanish, Circulates to key buyers 
throughout Latin American industry and engineering. Use of 
space in this annual Guide restricted to advertisers in the 
rican | MOMthly magazines, Ingenieria Internacional Industria or 
srting Ingenieria Internacional Construccion. 


ingenieria Internacional Buyers Guide — Construction Edition, 
published annually in Spanish. Circulates to key buyers 
throughout Latin American construction and engineering. 
rican | Use of space in this annual Guide restricted to advertisers 
rting J 0 the monthly magazines, Ingenieria Internacional Industria 


of Ingenieria Internacional Construccion. 





SHAERNATIONAL CORP. 


us. CGPILION COMPANY, INC. 


nd SMYORK (18) N. Y. 


ecure § BRANCH OFFICES — 16 So. Broad Street, Philadelphia; 1427 Statler 

eased § Suilding, Park Square, Boston; Hanna Bidg., Cleveland; 520 N. 

. . Michigan Ave., Chicago; General Motors Bidg., Detroit; 68 Post St., 

szinesf San F incisco; Edison Bidg., 601 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles; 
1ON R des-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The favorable trade balance enables 
the principal recipients of exchange to 
accumulate gold in the United States 
or to build up purchasing power for 
the post-war period, The gains, how- 
ever, are unevenly distributed. Some 
countries, especially those relying prin- 
cipally on exports of such non-strategic 
commodities as bananas, cocoa and 
coffee, face a loss of exchange from the 
shrinkage in exports of these com- 
modities. A prospective offset to this 
loss is the shift to production of rub- 
ber, fibers and drugs in tropical areas 


of the hemisphere, including Central 
America and Brazil. 
Chile, leading producer of copper 


outside the United States had the larg- 
est favorable merchandise balance in 
1942. Chile’s net balance jumped to 
about $100,000,000 from $54,000,000 in 
1941. Including gold and silver, her 
chief sources of dollar exchange, Mex- 
had a favorable trade balance of 
nearly $44,000,000 against $18.000,000 
unfavorable balance in 1941. Brazil’s 
favorable balance rose to $67,000,000 
from $36,000,000 in 1941. 

Exports to South America jumped 
from $329,127,000 in 1939 to $435,588,- 
000 in 1940. Imports advanced from 
$317,267,000 to $395,186,000. While 
these figures are small in comparison 
with the $1,644,636,000 sold to Europe 
in 1940, they indicate the possibilities. 

The following table shows the United 
States’ principal customers and sources 


ico 








of supply South of the Rio Grande 
in 1940: 
Exports Imports 
to from 
(Thousands) 
Mexico $ 96,941 $ 75,780 
Cuba 84,694 105,434 
Colombia 51,691 47,564 
Venezuela 69,212 41,645 
Argentina 106,877 83.301 
Brazil 110,588 105,166 
Chile 43,428 64,941 
Peru . 23,123 17,943 
Other leading countries in United 
States trade in 1940 were: 
Exports Imports 
to from 
(Thousands) 
Canada $ 714,518 $423,539 
Italy 51,473 23.607 
France 252,454 36,566 
Japan 227,204 158.376 
Netherlands 34,023 8.545 
China ‘4 93,001 
Sweden 38.558 17,317 
Australia 75,455 25,560 
United Kingdom 1,009,623 155,060 
Russia 86,943 20,77 
The industrial economy of Latin 


America is geared to a large export 
trade in raw materials and semi-manu- 
facturing and to the needs of a popu- 
lation exceeding 100 million inhabitants, 
of whom 24,988,353 live in 256 cities of 
more than 25,000 inhabitants and re- 
quire adequate facilities for water sup- 
ply, sewage disposal, and electric serv- 
ice as well as other essentials of every 
day life. Buenos Aires and a dozen 
other Latin American cities compare 
favorably in size and advancement with 
the larger metropolitan centers in the 
United States. 


Post-War Outlook 


Large backlogs of demand and money 


are being built up all over the world 
and the end of the war will unques 
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tionably bring a greatly increased ex- 
port movement in mill and factory sup- 
plies for civilian use, predicts Ameri- 
can Exporter. New industries which 
have been built up abroad will require 
great volume of equipment and supplies 
in their conversion to peace-time oper- 
ations. Latin America alone should 
have nearly three quarters of a billion 
dollars of unexpended funds by the end 
of this year, and in the meantime her 


factories are living from hand to 
mouth. Australia and other southern 
hemisphere countries are suffering 
from shipping shortages which will 


disappear when hostilities cease. Europe 
itself will be a huge market in order 
to put Hitler’s victims back into pro- 
duction. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


What Export Advertisers Are Saying 
A booklet showing the type of ad- 

vertising messages many exporters are 

currently using in export magazines. 














Distributed by the Business Publisher 
International Corporation. 
Foreign Governments’ Buying Agence 
in the U.S.A. 
A monthly publication designed t 
keep recipients up to date on the buy 


ing agencies of the various foreig oY 
governments located in the Unite \ § 
States. Issued by Business Publisher \ 


International Corporation. 

News Reports from Latin America 
Illustrated news articles on Lat 

American conditions and trends as t 

ported by Business Week's 

editor in a tour of Latin Americ 

Reprinted from Business Week. 





The New Industrial Revolutio 

Facts and figures on recent grow! 
of industry in Latin America, Afrieq 
Australasia, and other countries usual! 
considered agricultural or pastoral at 
their postwar prospect are presente 
in the book. Pointers are given ‘ 
preparation of export advertising COP! 
Published by American Export 
Tune in on Export. 

A monthly digest of significa 
trends in the Latin American cxp0 
field. Published by American & 
porter. 
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Prepare \OW for 


POST-WAR SALES 
by Using 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


Four-Fold Coverage - with larger 


industrial circulation and used 
by more industrial advertisers 
than any other export journal 


AMERICAN EXPORTER, in English, going ev- 

" ery month to both machinery and mill supply 

merchants and to large industrial consumers in all mar- 

kets in the British Empire including Australia, New 

Zealand, India, South Africa, the British Isles, British 

West Indies and Newfoundland, also to Iceland, 
Egypt, Belgian Congo, etc. 


» J EL EXPORTADOR AMERICANO, in Spanish, 
going every month to both machinery and mill 

supply merchants and to large industrial consumers in 

all Latin American markets including Puerto Rico. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLEMENT, included as a sec- 

tion in the magazine itself, is also reprinted for 
distribution to manufacturing plants in addition 
to those who receive the entire magazine. 


4G, SECCION TECNICA, included as a section in the 

Spanish edition of the magazine itself, is also re- 
printed for distribution to manufacturing plants 
in addition to those who receive the entire magazine. 










This four-fold service carries your sales message both 
to the importers and dealers and the large-scale, well- 
rated industrial consumers in each market. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS AND SAMPLE COPIES 
UPON REQUEST. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK I6, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND 14 CHICAGO 3 SAN FRANCISCO 14 LOS ANGELES 14 
525 Williamson Bidg. 122 South Michigan Ave. 300 Montgomery Street 607 South Hill Street 
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Outline of Latin American Machine 


Tool Ma rketa. 


Associations 


American Tariff League, 19 W. 44th 


rhis survey gives comparative ex- St., New York. 
port statisties for four years as well as Foreign Trade Interchange Bureau, | 

. ie ei 2ark Ave., New York. 
detailed facts on the number of estab- ae : 7 , 
iis ta a Seah - tateniatal National Council of American Im- 
lishments ) le ¢ ere industris ~ nn . = 

Pay . porters, 45 E. 17th St., New York. 
groups, and the conditions that make National Foreign Trade Council, 26 
them dependent upon the United Beaver St.. New York. 
States for whatever technical products Pan-American Union, 17th and Con- 
they require. Issued by Ingenieria In- | stitution Ave., N. W., Washington, 
ternacional., D. C. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


America Clinica, 2 E. 103rd St.. New 
York Published by Americas Medical 
Pub. Co In Est. 1941 Subscription, 
$1 Type size 1%x6% Published 30th 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 15-2 
Rates 
Times | Page > Page 
] $150.00 $85.00 
4 130.00 75.00 
12 120.00 70.00 
Color rate $30; Bleed, 20% 
America Industrial, 170 Broadway, New 
York Published in Spanish by Ameri- 
can Foreign Credit Underwriters Corp 
Est. 1937 Free (controlled) Trim size, 
S%xll% Type size, 7x10 Published 
quarterly March, June, September, De- 
cember Forms close list of preceding 
month Agency discount, 15% Circula- 
tior (Publisher's Statement) 12,879 
Rate 
Time | Paw » Page \% Page 
] $150.00 $90.00 $55.00 
j 135.00 S000 50.00 


American Automobile—Overseas Edition. 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York. Published by 
Business Publishers International C orpo- 


ration Est. 1924 Subscription, $2. Cir- 
ilates to automotive and transport field 
in Europe Asia Africa and Oceania 
rrim ize Sxl) Type page, 7x10 
Published monthly Forms close Ist oft 
month preceding. N.LA.A statement on re 
juest. Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,000, During the war a 50% 


will be 
and bleed 


discount of the following 
tllowed except for color 
Short rates will be based on actual net 
billings. There will be no change in the 
rates in the Overseas Buyers Guide for 
\utomotive Distributors Thirty days 
notice of any alteration in this emer 
xency rate will be given by registered 
mail Rates 
Times 1 Page 
1 $250.00 
6 205.00 
12 185.00 100.00 
Standard color, $35: bleed, 
I l 


dditional data ses 


rates 


% Page % Page 
$160.00 $100.00 
115.00 72 


~” 
10%. 


pages 212-21 


New 
and 
Co 


American Exporter, 386 Fourth Ave., 
York. 16, N. YY, Published in English 
Spanish, Johnston Export Pub. 
Est. 1877 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
‘xii Type page, 7x10. English edi- 
ublished 10th preceding, Spanish 
20th preceding. Forms close 20th 
of ind = p receding month Discounts 
one Circulatior (Swern) controlled 
Enelist edi tion 12 2.500; Spanish, 12,500, 

t t reu'ation, 25.000, Rates 
per month on both edi 
tions 


by 


edition, 


innual contract, 


1 Page 
$315 00 
Color rate, $100 


(Ser i list 


% Page 
$190.00 
bleed, 


ing under 


\ Page 
$115.00 
add'l 


Industria 


10% 


upplement.) 


/ nal data see paue 1S 


American Import and Expert Bulletin. 


Box 7, Sta. P., Custom House, New York 

Published by Import Publications, Inc 

Est. 1934 Subscription, $5 Trim size 

6x9 Type page, 5x7% Published ist 

Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 10-0 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 30.00 
8 60.00 35.00 25.00 
12 50 00 30.00 20.00 

Bleed LO” 

American Swedish Monthly, 45 Rocke- 


feller Plaza, New York. 20, N. ¥ Pub- 
lished by The Swedish Chamber of Com 
merce of the U Ss \ Est 1907 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 


216 


25th preceding 
discounts, 15- 
Statement), 


page, 7x10 Published 
Forms close 10th. Agency 
2 Circulation (Publisher's 





9,062 Rates- 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $100.00 55.00 $ 33.75 
8 90.00 49.50 30.25 
1 80.0 44.00 26.75 

Color rates on application. 

El Automovil Americano, 330 W. 42nd St., 


New York. Published in Spanish by 
Business Publishers International Corp. 


Circulates to automotive and transport 
field in Spanish-reading countries Est 
1917. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published monthly 
Forms close Ist of month preceding 
Agency discounts, none. N.LA.A state- 
ment on request. Circulation (Sworn), 9,- 
G84; (gross), 11,500, tates 
Times 1 Page Page 4% Page 
1 $250.00 160.00 $100.00 
6 205.00 115.00 72.00 
12 185.00 100.00 60.00 
Standard color (Orange-Red), $35; bleed, 


10% extra. 
For additional data see 


Aviacion, 416 W. 
Published in Spanish Est 
trolled. Type page, 7%x10% Published 
quarterly, March. Forms close 15th pre- 
ceeding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 2,620 
Rates—1 page, $205; % page, $115: ly 
page, $80 Standard color, $15: bleed, 
free 
Bebidas, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Published in Spanish by Canterbury 
Est. 1942. Trim size, 54%x8. Type 
4 x6%. Published bi-monthly, Jan 
close lst preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5.608, 
South American beverage importers, 
28% brewers, 7%; wineries and distil- 
eries, 12° soft drink mfrs., 53% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
l $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
4 110.00 67.50 40.00 
if 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% Also 
sold in combination with La Maquina, 
Mineria and Elaboraciones y Envases 


pages 212-213 





Los Angeles 
1934 Con- 


8th St., 


Press 
page 4 
Forms 


Buyers Guides for Construction and In- 
dustry in the Spanish-Reading Markets, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (Pub- 
lished annually in separate Spanish edi- 
tions—one construction and one indus- 
trial.) Published by Business Publish- 
ers Int'l Corp Advertising available 
only to advertisers using one and one- 
half or more pages per year of display 
advertising space in either or both In- 
cenieria Internacional Industria and In- 
genieria Internacional Construccion. One 
leaf (back and front of sheet). $115.00: 
additional pages at rate of $95.00 per 
leaf Above rates are based on adver- 
tisers furnishing their own inserts or 
providing the publishers with com- 
plete material ready for photo-litho 
reproduction. If the publishers must 
provide composition an additional charge 
of $15.00 per side of the sheet is made. 
8 pages (4 leaves) insert furnished by 
advertiser, $380.00; 16 pages (8 leaves) 
insert furnished by advertiser, $700.00. 
If contract is canceled before 1% pages 
of advertising have been run within a 
12 month period in either or both edi- 
tions of the magazines, the rate for the 
Buyers Guide becomes $200.00 per leaf, 
exclusive of composition charge, with 
proportionate reduction for multiple 
pages. 
Color, orange-red, $35 per side of ber 
For additional da‘a see pages 2 
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Caminos y Calles (printed in Spanis) 

330 S. Wells St., Chicago. Published } 

Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Subseri 

tion, controlled. Trim size, 8‘, x1] 

Type page, 7x10. Published bi-month 

ist. Forms close 25th. Agency coun 

none Circulation, April, 1943, te 299 
(gross), 11,000, Public officials, ‘ 

gineers and contractors, 58 the 

10%. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pag 
1 $230.00 $135.00 $ 80.6 
6 210.00 123.00 70.0 
12 190.00 110.00 60.0 
18 180.00 100.00 50.0 

Standard red, $45; others, $60: bleed l5¢ 

Cataloge Azsuearere, El, 2 W th S 

a w York 19. Published by Russe 
almer Estate. Est. 1939 Controll 
Tree page, 7x10. Published May Forr 

close April 1. Agency discounts » Cir 

culation, 1943 edition, 1,280. Rates 


page, $150; 2 


8 pages, $600; 16 pages, $900. 
color, $50: bleed, 10% 
Cinelandia, 8820 Sunset Blivd., 
wood, Cal Published 


Spanish-American Pub. Co. E 








pages, $250; 4 pages, $40( 


Standar 


in Spanish by 


Holly 
st. 1926 








Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%xll\% 
Type page, 7% x10%. Published Ist 
Forms close 10th second preceding 
month. ae discounts, 15-2. Cuircu 
cones Dec., 1942 38,013. tates 1 page 
$263; % page, $183;; %4% page, $110 

Color 25%; Bleed, 15%. 

Cine-Mundial, 516 Fifth Ave., New York 
Published in Spanish by Chalmers Pub 
Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub 
lished ist. Forms close 10th of secon 


month preceding. Agency discounts, 15-! 
(Publisher’s Statement), 35 


Circulation 


000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $348.00 $240.00 
6 312.00 216.00 
12 276.00 192.00 


Commercial 


Spruce, Philadelphia. Published 


ish and English by The Commercial Mu 





America, 34th St., 


le Page 
$120.0 
108.00 
96.00 


neal 
in Span 


seum. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Tri 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub 
lished 15th preceding. Forms close 5t! 
of month preceding Agency discounts 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State. 
ment), paid, 463; controlled, 14,280; fo 
combined English and Spanish editions 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $120.00 $ 80.01 
6 165,00 110.00 74,25 
12 150.00 100.00 67.50 
Color rates on request. 
Custom House Guide, Box 7, Sta. P., Cus 


tom House, New York. 
Import Publications, Inc. 
scription, $4, plus postare 


Est. 


Published b 
1862 


Sub 


includ 


Monthly American Import & Export Bul 


m size 


letin and Air Transportation Tri 
6x9. Type page, 5x7‘ Published De 
30th Forms close Nov. lst Agency ais 
counts, 10-0 tates— 

1 Page Page % Page 
$100.00 65.00 $ 40.00 
Colored Steamship  Section- pages, 
$110.00; ** page, ($75. 00; % page, $50.0 
Directorio Pan-Americano (printed | 
Spanish), 250 Fifth Ave., New York. Put 
lished by Adoma Pub. Co. Est 194 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, ‘x! 
Published Nov. 1, 1943. Forms close VU 
15, 1943. Agency discount, 0-2 ‘ircula 
tion 1942 edition (Publisher's St ment 
controlled, (gross) 4.000. Rates — 
page, $165; % page, $85; % page, $5 
Color, red, $15; bleed 15 


others, $37.50; 





Envases, 


Elaboraciones y 
Published i: 


gan Ave., Chicago 


by Canterbury Press. Est. 194 Sut 
scription, $1. Trim size, 5% x8 ry 
page, 4% x6% Published bi- nthly 
Jan. Forms close Ist preceding \gen 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworq 
6,391. Food plants, 42%; drugs 
brewers, etc., 7%; chemicals, 15% othe 
11% tates— } 
Times 1 Page % Page Pag 
$120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.8 
3 110.00 67.50 40.0 
6 100.00 60.00 5.0 
“tandard color, $30; bleed, 10% 


360 N Mic! 


Spans 
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Scrir 
x1] 
nth 


our 
10,292 





in Span 
cial Mu 
3. Trit 


Many U. S$. Manufacturers of Industrial 
equipment and supplies anticipate important 
postwar developments in Latin America and 
ore advertising now in EL TALLER MECANICO 
MODERNO and OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA 
to cultivate mutually profitable business 
relations between their country and our good 
neighbors. 

An advertising schedule of pages in both 
of these publications (Pocket Size) for an 
entire yeor costs only $400 — half pages, 
only $240. Published quarterly — March, 
June, September, December. 

Send us your copy instructions now for 
the next quarterly editions. We will trans- 
late your copy into Spanish and Portuguese. 
No extra charge. 

Publishers of 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 386 woos maciine suor 


<A PRODUCTS FINISHING 
EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO 


431 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
feldia i) W34 1 We eld 
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Trade & Ship 





”Publis shed by "Thos 


eee Monday. . , 
Forms close i Internacional 


statement on request. 
Enceye oT 


Standard color 


El Farmaceutico, 


4 ae La Oficina, 270 Madison Ave., N Yo 








$126.50 Published by Office Public ations Co, RB 
215 1940. Type size, 4%x7. Publis 1 Ma 
— Forms close April - Agency SCC " 
Construccion, none. Circulation guarantes 7.50 
Published Rates—1 page, $175; % page $95: 
International page, $50. | olor, $30. 
Circulates to engineer- + 
Spanish-reading Oficina Mecanica Moderna (printe 
_Subscription, $2. Portuguese), 431 Main St., < inr 
size, 7x10. Ohio. Published by Gardner b. ] 
close Ist of est. 1940. Controlled. Trim . 
. discount, none, 7. Ty pe page, $144x6% iblist 
Circulation March, June, Sept. and Dec. F 8 cl 
10,000, Rates 1 mo. prec. Agency discount e, | 
1 page, $250; 3 culation (Swern), 2,113; (gr 23 
$200 per Rates include insertion in Of An 
page, 18 canica Moderna and El Taller Mle an 
$150 per = Moderno . 
wT les a ore 1 | oe 
ted), $35; Bleed, ~ sisane ? sous 
e 2 125.00 i 0) 
212-213. 4 100.00 





Published by Business Publishers’ 


International Internacional 


a For additional data see page 
International Corp. 
Circulates to engineering and 


in Spanish-reading 


statement on request 2 ‘ 
‘irculation (Swern), 10,006; ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulatio 


(Orange-Red), 
Importadores (Importers Guide), 


Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, Manufac- (Published annually in separate Spat 
Ridgeview Ave., and English editions.) Advertising aval 


and Shippers, 
y Published by Kelly's able only to advertisers using six o 


Standard color, $50; 


Color rate, $100: bleed, $15 












Oral Hygiene. (Latin-American editio 
markets of Printed in Spanish), 1005 Liberty Ay 
Trim size. Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Oral H 
Published Siene, Inc. Est. 1930. Free (controlled 
month pre- Trim size, 54x8%. Type page, 4%xé 
Dis- Published 12 2th. Forms close 10th preced 


than 1 page. (Publisher's Statement), 11,87 Rates 
$220 per Times 1 Page % Page 4 fag 
: 12 pages, 1 $140.00 $ 75.00 
5 per page 6 110.00 60.00 
12 100.00 55.00 


$35: bleed, Standard color, $12; bleed, $8 





212-213 Overseas Buyers Guides for Automotiy 
— Distributors, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 








Subscrip- more insertions per year in either ‘® 
%x10%. Type Automovil Americano,” orsthe Amerie 
Forms close Automobile (Overseas edition). One lew 
15-0. Ten (back and front of sheet), $95; addition 
3-yr. irrevo- leaves at rate of $80 per leaf Abo 
rates are based on advertisers furnishin 
% Page their own inserts or providing the pub 
$100.00 lishers with complete material ready f 
section next reading matter— photolitho reproduction. If the publisher 
% Page provide composition an addition al charg 
$135.00 of $15.00 per side of the leaf is made. 


La Hi ac lends a **.. Color rates on request. 


El Mundo Azucarero. 
; ‘ MANUFACTURING. ) 


Published by 


llaboraciones y 


of Amertean_ Ex- 10%. - 


in Spanish. Pub. nautical Digest Pub. Corp. 
Committee on Cooperation in rrim size, 
Subscription, 
’ . Type page, 7 5/16x 
20th preceding 


This section ts published oaah Fa 
regular Enelish 


additional list 


von 








page (4 leaves) insert furnished by ai 
- vertiser, $320.00: 16 page (8 leaves) ! 
sert, furnished by advertiser, $600.00 











contract is cancelled before six insertior 
of advertising have been run in 
Ave., Chi- Automovil Americano,” or the America 
The Canterbury Automobile (Overseas edition) the rat 
$1. Trim for the Overseas Buyers Guide becon 
4%x6%. Pub- $190 per leaf, exclusive of composit 
l Jan. Forms charge, with proportionate reductior 
discounts multiple leaves 
7.238. Ma- Color (orange-red), $35 per side of 
4 metal Fy additional data see pages 
transportation 13%; - = —_ - 
“% Pag Petroleo, 416 W. 8th St L Angele 
bs ‘kan Printed in Spanish. Est. 1934, Contre 
, 1000 Type page i%x1l0&% Pub ed qu 
ar Ag terly Feb Forms close 2 veeks pr 
ste ceding Agency discounts, 15 Cireula 
ay tion (Publisher's Statement) 2 





Chicago ; ~ at 
‘anterbury Rates—1 page, $205; % page, $1 
$3. Trim Rage. $40 ; 
x6 oy Pul Standard color $15: bleed, free 
M4 ae - a ae BEA 
MF a at Petroleo Del Mundo, 2 W. 45th St._Ner 
Mines. 20% York. Published in Spanish by Wot! 
‘other. ‘ane Petroleum Est. 1943 Type page, ix 
ee r ublished quarterly, June l Form 
close 5 rec 1 rency jiscount 
% Page eee th } — 7 2 n s “= 
¢ 45.00 o- =. ‘irculation ( ubiisners-. ¢ Lati 
" 40'a0 $.045 Flat rates 1 page $2 . 
ac a0 Standard color, $75; bleed, 10 Eure 
‘ Also a . . . lean 
“> a Petroleo Enteramerteane. 211 S ey' thon 
savages. Ave. Tulsa, Okla. Published Spanis — 
crete and English by Oil and Gas Jour C eTw 
Madison 1943 Subscription, $2. Trin re, 9 swe 
in Spanish 11% Type page, 7x10 Published Spar 
- er tm on ] Jar Forms close } sf 
Subs tlo monthly i c Seca 
Publiohes ya ceding. Agency discounts, 15-"). ©irem Pres 
discounts. tion alban anew a n spec: 
> Ti er’s Qe. . mum fmuaranteec rates oa 
(Publisher State Times 5 anaes % Page Pag Also 
% Page 1 S200.00 $125.00 iv Sales 
$105.00 : saa as 110.00 20m lech 
an an 6 60.00 : 5.00 e 
gr On Standard color, $35: bleed, $15 Rea 





ing 





- Revista Aerea Latino “America, 5 
Fifth Ave.. ison Ave., New York. Published by 







854x115. Type size, 7x! 
lished first of month. Forms clos 
preceding. Agency discount, 15- 
Forms Culation (Swern), 3,600; (gross) 



















15-2. Rates— Rates ~ 

% Page Times 1 Page * Page 4 Fe 

$ 15.00 1 $150.00 85.00 $ 45. 
13.50 6 135.00 76.50 40.5 
12.75 12 127.50 72.25 38.2 
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CENTRAL 


AMER oF. 


JNE 
NNUAL 
eUcATon 







west 


INDIES 


SOUTH AMERICA 










ILL COVER 
THE LATIN- 
“AMERICAN 
“INDUSTRIAL 
“IMARKET 





t « 









made. 
d by a 
aves) | 
600.0 00 
nse tlog 














ATIN- AMERICAN BUYERS 


__DREFER TO USE CATALOGS 
ry HEN SELECTING EQUIPMENT 


¢ Latin-American buyers have been trained for years to use 

Europe: an catalogs. They will be looking for these Amer- 
pa >on comprehensive catalogs each year, and they will use 
Snar them. 


Two Editions: Portuguese for Brazil . . 


Spanish Speaking Countries. 


. Spanish for 


Pre ssente “id FREE to more than 12,000 executives who 
‘specify and buy Machinery and Industrial Equipment. 
Also all Government Buying Departments and Selected 


S 
ales Organizations. Extra circulation to all Trade and 


Technical Schools. 


Metal and Wood-Work- 
and Processing Plants, Steel Mills, 


@ Reaching all Industrial Plants, 
15 Ma@ ing S} Chemical 
} Aer 
19% 


Ons, 


Q<-2 


. PaDivision of HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. - 


$ 45. 








Reach 
More Than 


12,000 









/ Executives 
in all industries 


also Government Buyers, 
Dealers and Trade Schools 


~ 













Railroads, Ship Yards, Arsenals, Aviation Companies, 
Automotive Plants, Oil and Mining Companies, etc. 

@ Distribution personally supervised by our own represent- 
atives in each area. 

@ Catalogs backed up by personal sales promotion service 
by our own representatives. 

@ Assistance in locating and establishing Distributors, 
Dealers and Agents. 

@ Information on Industrial Projects, 


progress and proposed. 


Write for full details to— 


Plants and Mills in 


“ANDUSTRIAL EXPORT CATALOGS 


540 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





40.5 
38.2 


5, 19 
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Standard (Red, Yellow and Blue), $50 
Alse sold in combination with Aero Di- 
west 


Revista Industrial, Penton Bidge., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. Published in Spanish and 
Portuguese by Penton Pub, Co. Est. 1943 
Controlled Trim size, 114x16% Type 


page 10%x15 5/6 Published 20th pre- 
eding Forms close 5th of 2nd month 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I 
\ report on request Circulation 
Publisher's Statement), 20,000 Rates 
both editions 
9 Page 1/9 Page 
Times Iy4xoh 54 x4% 
t $180.00 $ 95.00 
12 176.00 90.00 
‘ 172.00 88.00 
ik 168.00 86.00 
} additional data see page 210 


Revista Rotaria, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago Published by Rotary Interna- 
tional Printed in Spanish Circulates 
n Spanish and Portuguese-speaking 
countries. Est. 1933. Subscription. $1.50 
Trim size, 8%x1ll% Type page, 7 1/16x 
10% Published 15th preceding. Forms 
close 25th of 2nd month preceding 


220 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 
(Sworn), 20,170. Rates— 


Circulation Type page, 7x10. Published bi-month; 
Jan. Forms close 10th. Agency 4j 


Times 1 Page % Page count, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher 
1 $180.00 $100.00 Statement), 2,200. Rates— 
6 165.00 95.00 Times 1 Page % Page Pag 
12 150.00 90.00 1 $120.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.0 
Color rates on request; bleed, 10% extra. 3 105.00 52.50 35.0 
——— 90.00 45.00 30.06 





Taller Mecanico Moderno, El., (printed in Color rate, $30; bleed rate, 10% extra 


Spanish), 431 Main St., 
Published by Gardner Publications, Inc. RK 


- 


Est. 1940. Trim size, 54x7\. 
quarterly, March. 


1%x6% Published 


Forms close one month 


Agency discount, 


(Sworn), (controlled), 
5,525. Rates include insertion in El Tal- 
ler Mecanico and Oficina 


derna. 
Times 1 Page 


1 $150.00 
2 125.00 


100.00 


4 
Color rate, $100; bleed rate, 
For additional data see page 217. 


Textiles Panamericanos, 393 Tth Ave., 
New York. Published by 


Pub. Co Est. 1941 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mecanica Mo- 








Universal Commerce, ( Bldg 
Rockefeller Center, New York Pu 
lished by D’Aquila Pubs., Inc. Est. 193 
Free (controlled). Export radio, electrj 


Type page, 


preceding. 
Circulation 


5,004; (gross), Cal, automotive, refrigeration, air cond 


tioning, hardware and industria! trade 
Trim size, 8%x1l1l%. Type pag 7x1 


Published ist. Forms close 10th. Discoun 


2%. Circulation (Publisher's Statement 

¢ ire 8,296. Rates— o% 
70.00 Times 1Page % Page % Page % Pag 
60.00 1 = $160.00 = $105.00 = $65.00 $45.04 
$15. 6 150.00 95.00 60.00 40.06 
12 140.00 85.00 55.60 35.06 


Bleed pages, 10% extra. 








Panamerican World Petroleum. 


size, 9x12 (See OrL, PETROLEUM.) 








See 
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Farm Operating Equipment 


‘ISee also Dairy Products, Produce: Hardware) 





























































































% 
¢ Cash income of the country’s farms were $104,120,000. Farm Implement ed that harvesting machinery would 
“k i 1942 reached the record-breaking News said that the entire output was be released in time for the harvest. 
Est gure of $16,176,836,000, according to taken for war purposes and lend-lease. The Department of Agriculture made 
alr east ze Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This authority commented: the following estimate of equipment 
sl trade@i the value of products consumed on “Policies put into effect by the Office on farms as of Jan, 1, 1942: 
ices Mthe farm were added, the total would of Civilian Supply in regulating 1942 Av- 
itemen $17.268.311,000. Cash income from _ production were disastrous. This will aan “hae 
. arm marketings was $15,480,088,000, become more and more apparent toward Farm tractors .. 1,836.0 6.4 
nvernment payments, $696,748,000. the end of 1943 and in 1944. An entire- TRACTOR- “DR, AW N OR Mot NTED 
som For the first five months of 1943 in- ly new set of officials is now in charge Moldboard plows .......... 1,461.2 i 
me from farm marketings was $6,- of agricultural implement rationing. Vise Plows ....... m 166.4 = S 
. S One-way disc plows aA 159.8 i 
112,000,000, compared with $4,714,000,- They are doing all they can to bring Disc harrows sence Oe s 
00 for the corresponding 1942 period, about increased production and better Mowers, and middle busters. ae : 
gain of 36 per cent. distribution and are succeeding to no Grain drills ............. 422.3 y 
While the final report of the Bureau small extent.” } mis Mem = OL pes eC 
f the Census on 1942 production of Production in 1942 was restricted to Windrow pick-up balers 25.0 4 
farm equipment, as shown in the ac- 83 per cent of the 1940 total. The j,°r" i aa M879 
ompanying table, indicated a gain of War Food Administration took steps Row crop planters 204.3 f 
54 per cent over 1941, reports were in 1943 to improve the situation. In aoe Ro Boge 5 wy IMPL SMENTS 
nluded from 1,466, compared with June, it authorized manufacturers to Walking moldboard plows, 1- ye 
1,068 for 1941, a gain of 37.3 per cent. distribute 100 per cent of their author-  \"{rFe, moidboara ‘plows — * 
The Bureau said that the increase in ized production of milking machines, ONE .......esevecseeess 4,019.0 14 
fhe number for 1942 was due principal- farm cream separators and farm milk Riding moldboard ‘piows'-.. Lowe 1; 
ly to enlargement of the scope of the coolers. The government freeze on the Disc harrows risenins ee 6 
nquiry to meet needs of the War last remaining items of farm machin- a widdle busters, 1,065.0 15 
Production Board and other war agen- ery needed for spring plowing, plant- Listers and middle busters, ie 
ies. ing, tillage and early cultivation of war. ME ivaiors Walko 
Inclusion of track-type tractors, en- food and fibre crops was lifted in _ ing, l-horse ............ es 3,908.0 13 
gines and lighting plants sold for in- March, 1943. About 75 per cent of all x rop cultivators, W ae ess 14 
lustrial and military purposes largely types of rationed farm machinery, Row crop epetivaters, riding ee ; 
explains the high 1942 figures. Fig- which was frozen Nov. 1, 1942, was ree Row ‘crop pond —— i 
ues of the Bureau of the Census for leased for local rationing through coun- i Maen, Esaneancensateass 1,705.5 7 
i942 production of track-type tractors ty war boards. The WFA also indicat- \jowere "** 9 bes O 1K 
Manufacture and Sale of Farm Implements in 1942 and Other Recent Years 
Sold by man- Sold by man- 
CLASS Year | Mamufactured| (iscverse” CLass Year | Manufactured | Thseverte™ 
and export) and export) 
Totals 1942 | $786, 951,675 | $802,962,779 || Maying machinery-———--—-—__-----—/ 1942 | $55,341,275 $54,545,670 
1941 | 746,367,968 | 765,269,819 1941 35,285,421 55,174,124 
1940 561,697,935 $62,545,971 1940 20,507,517 20,461,713 
1939 | 475,170,800; 478,062,087 
1938 490,018,369 482,649,192 
1987| $80,048,914| 571,241,885 || Mechines for preparing crops for 
market or for use—---------------- 4 1942 21,300,477 22,855,186 
1956 | 487,273,428; 446,155,645 
193s | $54,210,281] 526,445,120 196L | 95,008,615 | 98,672,145 
»210, 445, 1940/ 21,817,008 | 22,885,308 
: Tractors (agricultural, industrial, 
Manting, seeding, and fertilising and military) 1942 | 357,669,784 | 355,457,902 
machinery --—---- --— —--— --- + 1942 27,250,220 50,469,825 1941 | 842,055,002 348 624,624 
1941 27,570,828 28,576,615 1940} 256,742,401 254,642,258 
1940 19,471,465 20,010, 909 Engines (agricaltaral, industrial, 
New and Misters——————------—| 1942] $2,487,910] 35,412,570 || 4 military) con) ofanae i oon 
1941| 33,350,897| 34,579,008 190 | 18,853,185 | 18,645,378 
1940 29,256,548 28,506,518 9509, ,645, 
Parm wagons and trucks 3 ---------—_-—_ 1942 6,417,357 6,579,550 
larrows, rollers, pulverisers, and 1941 8,570,826 8,684,196 
stalk cutters — mye 20,152,121 pee ve) 6,921,508 6,960, 702 
941 19,950 20,620,529 
1940 15,356,729 15,126,445 Miscellaneous farm machines and 
equipment 3 1942 | 176,860,187 184,582,890 
a ee —141942] 21,184,200! 25,500, 989 1941 | 140,974,360 | 141,962,086 
1940 16,612,895 15,696,141 Attachments and parts, total¢ -- 1942/ 240,659,125 225,809,515 
Attachments 1942| 44,657,751 46,185,271 
larvesting machinery—-------------- 41942| 57,700,564] 57,940,875 Parte 1942| 195,961,872 | 179,626,064 
1941 55, 965,859 63,640,408 Attachments and parts—--——-—--~+ 1941/ 145,245,815 140,302, 900 
—— 1940 41,216,777 45,590,917 1940; 110,748,052 107,352,754 
1Data for 1942 not wholly comparable with those for previous years due to increased coverage and enlarged scope of the survey. The value 
‘or each clasb include value of attachments and parts. -* Not comparable with data for 1942 and 1941 since some manufacturers reported 
wily engines for agricultural purposes for 1940. Data for wheelbarrows, included with "Farm wagons and trucks" in the preliminary report for 
» are included with "Miscellaneous farm machines and equipment" in this report. “Includes value of attachments and parts for tractors and 
Mgines for agricultural, industrial, and military purposes amounting to $159, 294,527. 
Bureau of the Census 
_e— ~— 
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Sulky or dump rakes 2,165.5 17 
Side delivery rakes ......... 713.8 11 
Grain drills ......«.. 1,289.8 18 
Grain binder secs 1,018.6 19 
Hay balers, stationary, 

horse-operated ........ 62.8 19 
Manure spreaders 1,158.1 12 
MISCELLANEOUS POWER MACHINES 
Stationary-power balers , 60.6 13 
Grain threshers 167.8 16 
Peanut pickers és 8.4 8 
(‘rean eparators seces l, 108.0 10 
Milking machines 3.1 8 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated the number of tractors on farms 


as of July 1, 1943, as follows: 
No of 
Tractors % Galr 
«0o00) over 1940 

Alabama 9.7 27 
Arizona ° 4 l 
Arkansas 19.5 5 
California » 64,1 16 
Colorado 28.4 oo 
Connecticut 7.4 8 
Delaware 8.5 1 
Florida ‘ 9.1 18 
Georgia : 12.2 31 
Idaho 17.6 59 
Tilinois ; 177.2 11 
Indiana 101.4 38 
lowa 184.7 44 
Kansas 114.6 20 
Kentucky 15.9 33 
Louisiana 13.3 40 
Maine 12.2 51 
Marvland 12.1 17 
Massachusett 10.7 16 
Michigan 94.9 43 
Minnesota 156.8 49 
Mississippi 15.2 44 
Missouri 64.3 12 
Montana 25.0 11 
Nebraska 97.1 37 
Nevada 0.9 2 
New Hampshire 5.7 g°2 
New Jersey 16.8 20 
New Mexico 91 8 
New York 69.4 18 
North Carolina 13.4 5 
North Dakota 54.8 11 
Ohio 122.7 36 
Oklahoma 62.7 38 
(lregron 93.5 {8 
Pennsyivania 71.4 30 
Rhode Island 1.3 29 
South Carolina 5.3 11 
South Dakota 48.0 4 
Tennessee 15.0 97 
Texas 139.2 41 
Utah 1.6 51 
Vermont 4.2 18 
Virginia 12.0 mT) 
Washineton 12 8 RR 
West Virginia 2.9 7 
Wisconsin 108.0 rz 
Wvyoming g° 25 

uv. § 2,107.2 34 


On April 1, 1940, the United States 
had 6,096,789 farms, comprised of 
1,060,507,355 acres of land, valued, 
with their buildings at $33,644,263,000. 
The decline in the number of farms 
since 1930 was 3.1 per cent and in 
value, 29.7 per cent. While the total 
acreage represented a gain of 7.5 per 
cent over 1930, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reported that the share devoted to 
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crops decreased. The value of farm 
land and buildings, though comparing 
unfavorably with 1930, represented a 
gain over 1935. 

Buildings alone were valued at $10,- 
405,086,000, while another $3,059,266,- 
000 was invested in farm implements 
and machinery. The total agricultural 
investment, therefore, was $36,703,- 
530,000, or $6,020 per farm. Farms 
of from 100 to 499 acres accounted for 
53.5 per cent of the value of land and 
buildings. 

These values were divided as follows 
by states: 


Value 
of Land, Value of 

Buildings Machinery 

State (Per Farm) (Per Farm) 
peck eteen es eee $ 3,183 $ 647 
New Hampshire ...... 3,758 544 
WORMOME ccccccccceccs 4,712 786 
Massachusetts ....... 6,647 724 
Rhode Island ........ 8,737 913 
Connecticut .........«:. 9,675 793 
SOO WOE scccccesccss 6,180 1,037 
New Jersey .......+.- 8,818 1,228 
Pennsylvania ......... 5,113 907 
Sy eseteecteestecsec 6,176 637 
ae 6,781 681 
Dt. cccineeeuanedae 11,887 991 
DE scecveaeeeeene 4,865 750 
Lee ee 6,365 961 
DEMOBOER cocccccecces 7,312 1,069 
i ch seusteedenceskex 12,614 1,238 
DEES  cccsccccscceve 4,324 405 
North Dakota caenees 6,628 1,140 
South Dakota ........ 6,976 902 
DEGREE siccceccocece 9,399 867 
DED « 1.6640606008068 9,092 834 
Delaware, D. of C.... 6,104 815 
on, ! rrr 6,506 631 
WHEL. cbeonsenceoeees ,860 295 
West Virginia ...... 2,718 202 
North Carolina ..... 2,647 217 
South Carolina ....... 2,461 217 
CER céctanenccascs Ce 189 
PEE. ccsveseoeseseoce 5,211 459 
OGD ccccccscecees 3,070 216 
eee 2,720 262 
Alabama ..... 1,764 159 
Co 1,632 215 
DERE éc0s cs eenecus 2,108 223 
[PP ssvcesceseses 2,359 292 
CORRMOEED ccccccscoses 4,625 514 
My sciabtataseuveesen 6,196 510 
DEOGREE, cccccesoeccses 8,373 1,133 
Dn nehepedentovanss 7,768 1,111 
ee 10,585 1,149 
Ce in veeaciannee 7,550 870 
New Mexico .......... 5,498 539 
Arizona ivesdaeée 8,321 692 
STD . weeee eeeennueer 6,074 575 
Washington .......... 7,264 821 
GE i ccusedvececnns 7,712 867 
CORONER eccsccsesess 16,331 1,304 
a 13,321 1,186 

Farm equipment included 1,047,084 

motor trucks and 4,144,136 automo- 

biles. During 1939, farmers spent 


$732,117,000 for feed; $549,320,000 for 
implements; $323,239,000 for gasoline 
and oil; $305,650,000 for building ma- 
terials; $217,602,000 for fertilizers and 
liming materials. The total was $2,1 
927,000, or 34.9 per cent of 1939 cash 
income of $6,096,799,000. 

Farm population of the United 
States in 1940 was 30,546,894, of which 
330,706 was classified as urban farm 
and the remainder rural farm. 

Census figures, classifying retail es- 
tablishments by major interests, are 
unsatisfactory in an attempt to ap- 
praise the retail farm implement field. 
The Bureau reported 10,499 farm im- 
plement-tractor-hardware stores, with 
1939 sales of $344,433,000, consider- 
ably less than the wholesale value of 
farm implements and tractors sold in 


27,- 


the domestic market in that year. The 
Bureau also listed 29,147 hardware 
stores, with sales of $629,276,000. The 


farm implement retailer also received 
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Value of Farm Equipment on 
United States Farms 





















(Data from Bureau of the Census—gy 
Census) ' 
Per centage 
State Valuation Ton 
a ‘ a 047,158 7.87 
Minnesotc ....... : .... 193,443,905 6.22 
ear: 166,681,869 6.10 
TOXGS ee ccceeeneeeenenneeee 180,744,212 5.9] 
Wisconsin .... .. 173,830,861 5.68 
i Fos 4.52 
California ...................... 132,339,109 4% 
Pennsylvania .. 129,099,593 42 
Michigan ............ veeeeee 121,573,846 3.99 
_—«i‘“c TERS 3,95 
Kansos ................ 115,262,686 3.79 
Indiana . 106,511,659 3.50 
Nebraska .......... . 97,645,085 3.2) 
Missouri ............. ... 97,055,197 2.82 
Oklahome ..................... 78,448,733 2.56 
North Dakota .............. 76,876,269 2.5) 
South Dakote .... 59,969,394 1.96 
Washington .................. 56,101,147 1.83 
Tennessee .................... . 49,153,034 1.6! 
North Carolina ............ 45,468,264 1.49 
eee 44,607,932 1.48 
0 Eee 43,193,602 1.4] 
) "ae ee 1.38 
Kentucky ........................ 41,518,943 1.36 
Mississippi ........... 40,300,899 1.32 
SII. cscssdsctststionintinases 39,021,614 1.27 
. .  _——areneaeiens 37,863,534 1.23 
Arkansas ........... 37,416,663 1.21 
Louisiana ..... 35,804,852 1.17 
Georgic ......... 35,663,186 1.16 
SRE 29,608,624 97 
New Jersey ... .— 25,636,254 84 
South Carolina ......... 24,257,158 73 
Maryland. ............ «21,490,337 10 
| | Si enseaen 19,610,246 64 
Florida ......... 19,382,246 63 
Massachusetts 16,613,191 54 
Vermont ............. 15,622,834 5} 
Wyoming a FC $0 
New Mexico .................. 15,212,674 50 
West Virginia ............ 14,895,615 49 
Connecticut ..... ~. 12,883,169 42 
A 11,940,938 39 
OEE 961, 33 
New Hampshire .......... 6,768,115 2 
NINES diniiiiitainustissicient 748 ,229 ] 
Nevadc ............. 3,721,263 12 
Rhode Island ................ , 180,077 07 
District of Columbia. 81,707 
UNITED STATES .$3,059,266,327 100.00 





















mention in the automotive classifica- 
tion, where the census reported 1,170 
“motor vehicle—farm implement deal- 
ers,” with sales of $88,607,000. 
Perhaps the best estimate is that 
of Farm Implement News, which re 
ported the existence of 22,000 rated 
farm equipment dealers, who carry 
complete stocks and perform all of the 
myriad services demanded by the 
march of agriculture. Their sales are 
considerably in excess of one billion 
dollars annually, since farmers are Col- 
sistent buyers of motor trucks, fencing 
and many other products which are 
not classified as farm equipment by the 
Bureau of the Census. 
The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of 1939 sales of 
farm implement-tractor-hardware deal- 
ers representing 67 per cent of volume 


in that year: ) 

Total 

Farm implements, machinery, nd. 

equipment” ......665. ceawen ‘a 

Hardware, tools, pz rint, glass, wa af 
paper ... ied alanicried 
Stoves, ranges, burners, stokers 


Heating and plumbing equipment l 
supplies 


Lighting, e lec trical supplies (ex 
household appliances) ......-- 

Household : upplis ances (electric and gas) ' 

Hay, grain, feed, fertilizers, farm ane 
garden supplies ............ 

Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock. 


Building mater'‘als, roofing 
Motor vehicles (new) (cars and trucl 
Used cars and trucks . : 


Gasoline, ofl, grease .......eeee8: 
Repairs and other services... 
OUHeP RISB .nccccccccsccccveseceess 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


— now this is a very active field. The government has authorized 
largely increased production of tractors, combines and all other farm 


equipment tor the current m mnufacturing year. 





After the war, production in this line will be doubled or tripled. 


There are over 20,000 dealers who sell all kinds of farm equipment, as well 


as many other lines. It is estimated that the total annual sales of these dealers 


4 
~ 
ff) 


1ocn nnn nN 
290,000,000. 


In this industry there are over 600 large to medium sized manufacturers, 
besides many small producers. Farm Implement News is the recognized 


national medium for reaching both the dealers and the manufacturers. 


rarm Implement News carries a substantial line of advertising placed by 
makers of parts, materials and equipment used in the construction of tractors, 


moines ana ther farm equipment lines. 


An annual "Facts and Figures” issue is brought out each year. The next date 





A sixteen-page pamphlet containing ‘Facts and Figures of 1943” will be sent 


Largest circulation in this field. Member A. B. C. 


429 S. DEARBORN STREET * CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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In some respects the farm equipment 
dealer is confronted with the same 
problems as the motor car retailer. 
This is particularly true of the tractor 
dealer, who must take in used ma- 
chines in a large percentage of his 
sales. Since there is a steady demand 
for reconditioned tractors, this type of 
business is fairly profitable, though it 
has necessitated an enlargement of the 
dealer’s functions. About 70 per cent 
of all farm implement dealers have in- 
stalled the necessary equipment and 
personnel to take care of this and al- 
lied services. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Production Statistics 

Farm Implement News has issued a 
folder containing all of the salient ma- 
terial from the 1940 Census of Agricul- 
ture. Detailed figures on gains and 
losses in each state in relation to other 
census years are a feature. 


Associations 

Agricultural Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Assn., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Farm Equipment Institute, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Farm Chemurgic Council, 


50 W. Broad Tower, Columbus, O. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


@® 


Agricultural Engineering, 505 Pleasant 
St., St. Joseph, Mich. Published by and 
official organ of Am. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11\% Type page. 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close Ist. N.1.A.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, 1,859 ‘includes 1,198 
non-deductible ass'n subs); (gross), 1,- 
os9,. Agricultural engineers of state and 
federal agencies serving agriculture 
30%; agricultural engineers and execu- 
tives of the equipment and materials 
industries serving agriculture, 22%; stu 
dent-members of American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, 9%; public and 
college libraries, 11%; engineers, 8&&% 
others, 10% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 
$30; bleed, no charge 


Standard color rate, 
CCA 
-_—_-_— 


Leaders’ Digest, 139 N. 
Chicago. Published by Estes 


Agricultural 
Clark St., 


P. Taylor Est. 1919 Subscription, $2. 
Free (controlled) Trim size 54 x8 
Type page, 4%x7 Published Ist, except 
June, Aug. and Dec Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar.., 
1943. 20,613; (eross), 31.570. Home eco- 
nomics teachers 37%: agricultural 
teachers ao % extension agents, 32% 
others, 39% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $133.00 $ 80.00 
4 215.00 128.00 77.00 
9 200.00 122.00 75.00 
Color rate on request; bleed, 5% extra. 
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Better Farm non and Methods, 
804 Pine St., 4ouls, Mo. Published by 


Midland Publishing Co. Est. 1928. Free. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
lished every other month, Jan. 31, Mar. 
31, May 30, July 31, Sept. 30, Nov. 30. 
Forms close 5 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, August, 
1943, 10,053; (gross), 10,484. Vocational 
agriculture instructors, 66%; county agri- 
culture agents, 29%: others, 5%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 
12 90.00 52.50 28.00 
Color rate, 1 page, $75; each additional 


page in same color in same form, $25 
bleed, 10% extra. 





Buyer's Guide and Implement Repair Di- 
rectory, 431 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago. 5, 
Ill. Published by Farm Implement News 


Co. Est. 1888 Distributed to subscrib- 
ers. Trim size, 5% x8%. Type page, 4% 
x74 Published March. Forms close 
Feb. Ist Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 11,300 
tates 1 page, $100; % page, $50; 
page, $25. 


Eastern Dealer in Implements and Ve- 
hicles, Drexel Blidg., Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by Grant Wright. Est. 1907. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type 


page, 9x12. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 10-.2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,000. 
Rates— 

1 Page % Page % Page 
Flat $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
Color, $20 page; bleed, no charge 


Farm Implement News, 431 S. Dearborn 
St.. Chicago, 5. Est. 1882. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7x19. 
Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close 1 week preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 12,885: (gross). 
13.288. Dealers and jobbers, 84%; manu- 
facturers, 7%: manufacturers’ represen- 


tatives, 5%: others, 4% Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $162.00 $ 86.00 $ 41.00 
13 1tH.AN eenn 36.00 
of 126.00 64.00 34.09 


Color, $50 extra  .red or Persian orange): 
bleed, 15% extra. 
For additional data see 
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page 





Farm Machinery and Equipment, 804 
Pine St., St. Louls Published by Mid- 





land Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Subscription. 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% 
x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discount, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn). 6,794. Dealers and jobbers, 
86%: mfrs. and salesmen, 2%: others, 
2a Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 47.50 $ 23.75 
6 85.00 45.00 23.75 
12 82.50 42.50 22.50 
Color rate, $50 extra for first page; 
bleed, 15% extra. 
Ford Tractor Equipment News, 1860 


Broadway, New York City. Published by 
Ford Tractor Equipment News Pub. Co. 
Est. 1940. Subscription, $1. Page size, 
74x10. Published quarterly, Jan. Forms 
close 15th of publication month. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Flat $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
Color rate, $25 per page; bleed, no extra 
charge. 


@ 


Implement & Tractor. (Craphic 
Ride... Kansas City, Mo. Published by Im- 
plement Trade Journal Co. Est. 1886. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published fortnightly, 
Saturday. Forms close 10 days preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
12,112; (gross), 12,675. Dealers and job- 
bers, 85% manufacturers, 7% manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ representatives, 
5%: others, 3% Rates— 


Arts 

















Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 83.00 $ 43.00 
6 135.00 70.00 7.00 
13 125.00 65.00 4.00 
26 120.00 62.00 2.00 
Color rate, $50 (red or orange); bleed 
15% extra. 
Implement-Hardware Bulletin. 
(See HARDWARE.) 
Implement Record, 1355 Market St. Sap 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Osgood 
Murdock. Est. 1904. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 2nd. Age..c) 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,730. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 3% 45.00 $ 27.00 
6 71.25 42.75 25.65 
12 67.50 40 50 24.30 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% 
Millard’s Farm Equipment Directory, 
Graphic Arts = Kansas City, Mo 
Published by Implement Trade Journal 
Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page 
5x8. Published annually, Feb. Ist. Forms 
close Jan. Ist. Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 15 
87. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
65.00 $ 


1 $170.00 $ 
Standard red, $25 for one page; $10 extra 
for each additional eo Other colors 
$35 per page. Bleed, 15% 


Northwest Farm Equipment Journal, |(!) 


Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 
Published by Farm Implement Pub. CC 
Est. 1887. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
8%x11l1\% Type page. 7x10 l’ublished 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,899. Retail implement 
dealers, 95%; others, 5%. Rates 
Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
1 $ 60.00 32.50 $ 18.00 
6 57.00 30.88 17.10 
12 54.0 29.25 16.20 


00 
Color rate—red, $25 page; bleed, 15% 








Red Tractor Book, The, 601 Graphic Arts 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Published by 
Implement Trade Journal Co. Est. 1916 
Individual copy, $1. Free with annua! 
subscription to “Implement & Tractor.’ 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
lished Feb. Ist. Forms close Jan. Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior (Pub 
lisher’s Statement), 20,141. Flat page 
rate, $240; % page, $120; \% page, $60 
Standard red, $75; bleed, 10% extra 





The Spokesman and Harness World, |: 


E. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. Est. 1884. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11% _Type 
page, 7%4x10. Published ist Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 13-2 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 66.67 37.50 22.50 
12 55.00 33.34 18.75 
Standard color (red), $15; bleed, 


10%. 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Tractor Field Book, 431 S. Dearborn ~ 
Chicago. Est. 1916. Per copy, $1.0 

Covers tractors and other power = 
equipment lines. Published by Farm Im- 





plement News. Trim size, 8%x12._ Type 
page, 7x10. Published Feb. 15th. Forms 
close Jan. 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
20.163 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

1 $240.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
Color rates on request. Bleed, 15% 
extra, net. 

CANADA 

Canadian Farm Implements, 365 Banna: 
tyne Ave., Winnipeg. Est. 1904. Publishe 


by Home Publishing Co. Subscription 
$1. Trim size, 11%x8%. Type pace, = 
75/16. Published 7th. Forms clos 4t 
(Publisher's aay 6.760 Rates 


1 Page aoe 
Flat $ 73.92 3 36.96 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Color rate, $20; bleed, 10%. 
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bleed 
kee also Dairy Products, Produce) 
a A This market has experienced a war the war will not require changes in 
Usge =n yr: . 
tion, $] m. The Victory garden program re- equipment. 
‘X10. Buted in an immense increase in the There are three major divisions in 
her's fkales of seeds and seedling plants of the horticulture industry — florists, 
% Pag wetables and flowers grown in the nurserymen and stedsmen. All are in- 
4 . . . ° . >} _* . 
; 27.00 erenhouses and distributed by retail timately related, but each division is 
o. 55 Bewrists. In cut flowers and blooming generally considered a separate indus- 
Bias sunts, the rise in sales began in the try. The largest group includes the 
: ——— Biddle of 1942, reaching a peak at producers and retailers of cut flowers 
ty we’ @iother’s Day in 1943, when a feature and plants, together with their jobbers 
Journal i the business was the handling of and wholesale commission merchants. 
@ (Con- Binceanh : “s > “dere » Ar , . . : 
page, gecerapn and cable orders for Army The retail and producing phases in 
Forms fad Navy personnel in America and gj] branches of the horticultural in- 
nt). 1 road. One of the two flower wire dustry are closely aligned. The field 
ervices cleared 70,000 Mother’s Day embraces about 25,000 firms or indi- 
% Page i —— - . : —_ Shi , : 
$35 ders from foreign camps. viduals with credit ratings. Of these, 
10 extra # As production of flowers, vegetable at least 20,000 are retailers. Of these 
colors ° 
ants and nursery stock does not re- retailers, at least 70 per cent have pro- 
lire essential materials of war, pro- ducing properties, such as greenhouses 
al, 1011 wers have been able to keep their or nurseries. About 95 per cent of all 
we - meenhouses stocked. For the same _ producers large and small operate re- 
im size, Brason, there has been practically no tail departments. 
cy dis. qeortality among retail flower shops. With the exception of retailers in 
oe Many greenhouse operators who for- metropolitan areas, retailers and pro- 
ii 3 erly grew cut flowers and plants have ducers of cut flowers and plants are 
be nanged wholly or in part to hothouse generally considered to be the same 
17.19 gregetables. Going back to flowers after firms or individuals. Florists generally 
18.20 
15% 
ic Arts ° 
+y- Florists, Farm and Garden Supply Stores, 1939 
t. 1916 Florists F: yar stores 
sts arm, Garden Stores 
annua! Sales . Sales 
actor No. (000) No. (000) 
3. Pub an rs 5 - 
n. Ist \labama hee enete wéaes 116 833 209 5,979 
(Pub \rizona : seenee , ‘ 28 312 10 386 
page PD socceces becebons 82 643 36 539 
$60 TS Li Siig lan tot naa ate 1,468 00 11,154 
~ olorado 4 124 28 355 
mnecticut 00 23 787 
Sy Delaware . : 55 28 472 
rid, 1: istrict of Columbia 98 5 444 
as gr ee Ck 259 119 4,43 
Type @ eorgia eee Ce mes . 172 f 376 8,066 
Forms laho . 38 363 11 996 
13-2 Ea 1.096 10.603 176 »,051 
liana 395 3,336 150 6,953 
. Page Wa . 239 236 », 340 
40.00 ‘ansas 159 48 663 
22.50 Bi Kentuc 161 74 1,912 
18. ouisia 139 76 2,156 
% aine 146 53 1,854 
Narylar ; 73 51 1,699 
pufac- 9 *SSachusetts 900 35 2,282 
lichigar 703 124 4,188 
Ra 205 76 2,095 
lississippi 93 142 4,595 
Missour 379 67 1,700 
REID, avd viiwnticadcccaves 43 1 321 
$1.00 apa aes 126 59 1,062 
farm § Nevada ‘ 12 2 at 
m Im- #\ew Hampshire ...... 74 4 2 
Cad 2S eer 803 87 4,347 
Forms Seas 27 4 135 
15-2 lala ether ts » 291 249 13,442 
nent) MN. sock cccecccnces 186 401 16,097 
. orth I I ath ain rks 21 15 417 
Page hio . . 1,035 271 11,574 
60.00 BKlahoma ............... 157 33 551 
15% Bregon 72 44 2,269 
refinsylvania ............ 1,363 284 7,989 
SN eae 139 2 (*) 
poem Caroling .......00.c0000. 128 242 4,699 
south Dakota 35 25 928 
ND ka ah bs an abeennenind 174 83 2,461 
PORE + -.cecccccvasseseceeses 718 144 2220 
is. sictdcsiccccluat alan kitenn aniline 60 13 166 
DED  \ackichsudnnancesdakabass 33 (*) (*) 
Re sepeatsercsbeuraeemmanenae 182 2,064 106 5,207 
= USSR RIERSREREES 222 2/184 62 2/892 
es— gWest Vircinia 101 1,249 13 "87 
ty UE pprereserorrorercsrresr rr 312 3,364 97 3,635 
Yomir a ~ : > 
eee PINE «0... cee eee eee: 33 1 6 281 
wv. ae. - sshagphnigeumieracmha gies 16,055 $148,741 4,915 $155,512 
*Wit) , aianebl — 
i to avoid disclosure. 
—Bureau of the Census 
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attempt to produce a part of their 
stock sold at retail, buying the re- 
mainder from the nearest wholesale 
shipping center, according to Florists’ 
Review. 

The survey conducted by Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison for the Society of 
American Florists gave this breakdown 





of the geographic distribution of 
growers: 

Growers 
with 
over 

30,000 
Growers Sq. Ft. 
Whole- Who of 
sale Also Bench 
State Growers Retail Area 
pi Ee 13 52 3 
PEE. Gave+kcer anaes 1 7 
SD ak 40d oon ee 5 45 2 
CN, sussseunune 281 403 41 
SE -..cuk-coteawste 41 136 6 
Connecticut ......... 39 357 28 
Delaware ........... 4 26 2 
. i S0accbeke dee eens 11 20 1 
Florida 255 88 
Pt siceavebheoens 12 82 4 
ere bea re a 
DE cceewewsaeebess 6 38 1 
ee ee 169 575 21 
EE ae 81 263 18 
DE kneshsebeekneasen 73 239 8 
eich weceenee ee 42 167 2 
ET cpveecneune 17 77 3 
LK ¢asecncede 23 52 3 
rrr ee 103 131 1 
DE cucuahdeent 63 186 5 
Massachusetts 255 715 22 
Pn Kanevnnaet 210 497 7 
DE. satecsccons 55 272 4 
Mississippi .......... 14 37 2 
PE eCisewannane’ 104 269 8 
Dt tnccabheekee s 5 32 3 
Dn sésedeesn di 27 115 3 
Ee - 4 
New Hampshire 14 102 3 
NOW SOSBEY occcccece 319 884 22 
New Mexico ........- 6 17 ail 
New York, outside of 315 888 32 
Long Island ......... 109 616 17 
New York City ..... 7 17 a 
Staten Island ........ 10 16 2 
North Carolina ..... 7 82 5 
North Dakota ....... 4 11 1 
Ct. chthet dene nna at 326 680 27 
CRA, kc sceceves 22 134 4 
0 Eee 27 143 7 
Pennsylvania ........ 355 666 30 
Rhode Island ........ 30 159 2 
South Carolina ...... 10 85 2 
South Dakota ...... 5 17 2 
a ane ta dae 47 119 7 
PE. sunt teak a aagence 191 335 8 
nae 5 20 2 
WOOMNOME cccccsee aes 22 55 be 
We. Sc cceucas 55 193 6 
Washington ........ 159 376 11 
West Virginia ....... 13 65 3 
Oo ra 125 176 10 
WHGMMME ccccccccces 1 10 ee 
. 20s40¢neanues 4,37 10,751 401 


There are 12,726 retailers and whole- 
salers of flowers and plants (on rec- 
ord), operating 172,833,000 square feet 
of greenhouses, with annual sales of 
$101,200,000 (wholesale value). 

Of these, 2,522 are large-scale pro- 
ducers, selling at retail or wholesale, a 
majority being both retailers and 
wholesalers. These large-scale produc- 
ers operate a total of 121,564,000 
square feet of greenhouses, or 70.6 per 
cent of the total. 

The value of greenhouse properties 
is $22,623,548, in which 52,409 persons 
are employed, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

There are 7,208 nurseries (retail and 
wholesale) which operate 4,786,008 
square feet of greenhouses, employing 
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FLORISTS, SEEDS 





47,718 persons; 1,452 retail seed stores 
have annual net sales of $70,947,233. 
The computed number of retailers in 
these branches of the horticultural 
trade is approximately 20,000. Of these, 
approximately 5,800 are members of 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
ciation. Approximately 3,000 are mem- 
bers of the Telegraph Delivery Service. 
The remainder are independents, oper- 
ating independently without clearing- 
house affiliations. 


Nurserymen 

The American Nurseryman reports 
that record building of small homes, 
combined with federal housing projects 
and public building construction, has 
furnished such impetus to the produc- 
tion of trees, shrubs, vines and peren- 
nials and to their planting on landscape 
contracts that the depression has been 
left behind and sales reported for 1939 
were the largest in a decade. Improve- 
ment in the agricultural field has like- 
wise led to much improved demand for 
trees for farm orchards, windbreaks 
and shelter belts. Fruit and nut trees 
have been in somewhat better demand, 
but the better rates of orchard produc- 
tion and the strong increases in citrus 
fruits have leveled off the planting of 
other fruits to replacement proportions. 

The investment of the average nur- 
seryman is considerable, and he is a 
large scale buyer. The market is for 
tools, spraying equipment, insecticides 
and fungicides, lumber, motor trucks, 
packing cases, twine and shipping ma- 
terials, irrigating equipment, plows and 
cultivators, fertilizers, grafting wax, 
pruning equipment, greenhouses, gar- 
den equipment, implements and sup- 
plies, and catalogs. 

There were 734 _ establishments 
wholesaling flowers and nursery stock 
with sales of $42,987,000 listed in the 
1939 Census of Business. The 1939 


Census of Service Establishments listed 
1,148 landscape gardening and tree 
surgery service units reporting receipts 
of $13,574,000. 


Seeds 


There are six divisions to the seed 
industry: (1) retailers, (2) whole- 
salers, (3) jobbers, (4) contract seed 
growers, (5) mail order seedsmen, and 
(6) importers and exporters. The in- 
dustry is comprised of 250 contract 
growers; 750 wholesalers, jobbers, ex- 
porters and importers; 6,000 retailers, 
whose major business is that of han- 
dling seeds, agricultural and horticul- 
tural supplies; and 549 mail order deal- 
ers. Besides the above, there are a 
great many drug stores (especially in 
the south), hardware stores and feed 
stores that handle seeds and other sup- 
plies. 

Approximately 76,000,000 seed cata- 
logs are distributed to consumers by 
the mail order seedsmen every year. A 
conservative estimate of seeds sold in 
this manner is $70,000,000 annually. 
Associate lines sold through catalogs 
are of about an equal amount. 

In addition to the sale of seeds, seed 
dealers sell annually $150,000,000 in 
agricultural and horticultural supplies, 
according to the same authority. 


Associations 


American Assn. of Nurserymen, 


Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
American Seed Trade Assn., 30 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 
Florists Telegraph Delivery Assn., 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. 
Society of American Florists and 


Ornamental Horticulturists, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave. 
Telegraph 


Spring St., 


Delivery Assn., 356 


Los Angeles. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943. ] 


American Nurseryman (merged with Na- 
tional Nurseryman), 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Est. 1904. Published by Amer- 
ican Nurseryman Pub. Co. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 64x 
10. Published list and 15th. Forms close 
5 days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
$717 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
] $ 75 ) $ 37.50 $ 18.75 
15.00 
l 52.50 6.25 13.13 
4 15.00 22.50 11.25 


in 60.00 S000 


Society, 251 
Est 1915 


Bulletin of American Dahlia 
Court St.. West Haven, Conn 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 6%x8% 
Published quarterly from Feb Forms 
close 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 
Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page ke Pa 
l $ 40.00 . Lov 12.00 
4 6.00 19.35 10.80 


Horticultural 
New York 
a Mare Co., 
$4 Type 


Florists’ Exchange and 
Trade World, 448 W. 37th St., 
City Published by A. T. De La 
Inc. Est. 1888 Subscription, 
page, 9%x11%\. Published Saturday 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts 
0-3. Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
8,104; gross, 8,422 Rates 
Times Per Inch 

1 2.5 

4 2. 

13 2.25 

26 2.15 

52 2. 


226 


Florists Review, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago Published by Florists’ Pub. Co. 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $3.00. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 
Thursday. Forms close Monday. Agency 


discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
tement) 4 077 Pats 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90 00 $ 45.00 $ 22.50 
12 75.00 37.50 18.75 
26 67.50 33.75 16.88 
52 60.00 30.00 15.00 


@® 


News, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Mich. Published by Florists’ 
Delivery Assn. Est. 1920 
$3. Trim size, 9x11%. Type 
Vublished 25th preceding 


F. T. D. 
Detroit, 
Telegraph 
Subscription, 
7x10 


puge 


Forms close 10tl Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 7,189; (gross), 7,446 (includes 
7,047 ubs. non-deductible from dues). 
Retail florists, 91 others, 99% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 
6 90.00 54.00 32.00 
12 84.00 50.00 30.00 


$20 


Standard color, 


120 
Pub- 


Southern Florist and Nurseryman, 
St. Louis Ave., Fort Worth, Texas 
lished by wouthers Florist Pub. Co. Est. 
1] 1 Ty pe page, 
65 6x10. Forms close 
Monday 15-2. Rates 


Published Friday. 
Agency discounts 
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Times 1 Page % Page Pag, 
1 $ 37.50 $ 20.00 11.0 
13 34.00 18.50 10.00 
26 32.50 17.00 9 0 
52 30.00 16.00 g 
Color rates on request. 
Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 S. Sprj 
St.. Los Angeles Published | Te 
graph Delivery Service. Est. 19 Sut 
scription, 35 Trim size $\x1l I'v The 
page, 7x10. Published Ist For sole 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2 pngle 
tion (Publisher's Statement Unite 
Rates ” 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $999 cares 
6 57.00 34.00 20.008 
12 52.00 30.00 17.5 
Color rates on request bleed 
CANADA 
Canadian Florist, 57 Simcoe St, § 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada. Published pb se 
Lakeside Publications. Est. 190 ) Sub 
scription, $1.50 Trim size, 2x1l' 9,00 
"lLype page 74x10 Published ur el, ¢ 
20th Forms close week eding 
Agency discounts 15-2 Cir d si 
‘Publisher's Statement). 1,540 tates 8.00 
Times 1 Page * Page \% Page ’ 
1 37.50 18.75 $ 9.38 91 
6 36.00 18.00 9.00 Btho 1 
13 34.50 17.25 84 - 
20 33.00 16.50 8 ras 
idded 
Canadian Horticulture and Home Maga- 
zine, Oshawa, Ont Publishe d by Lake- Pla 
de Pubs Mist. 187 Subse ; 139 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 74x £ 999 
Published 1st of first 6 mos.; 15th Ju how 
Sept. & Nov. Forms close 20th; ist f vide 
last 3 issues. Agency discounts, 15 yuip! 
tes jul 
Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page Band o 
1 $105.00 $ 56.70 $ 28.35 ot 
6 96.60 50.40 26.2 ants 
4 96.60 50.40 " sed ¢ 
$6,050 
SEEDS The 
Seed Trade Buyer’s Guide and Directory, 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. Publish« out 
by National Seedsman Publications. Es yunt 
1915. Free controlled circulation. Typ: 
page, 7x10. Published Dec. 1. Forms The 
close Nov. 15 Agency discounts, 15 rega 
Circulation (Publisher's Statemer 
5.500 tates—1 page, $120; 2 pages, $22 ty 0 
4 pages, $414; % page, $75; % page, % hp 
1/6 page, $40 " 
Seed Trade News, 109 N. Dearborn St diesel 
Chicag¢ Est. “1923. Subscription, %- ternal 
Trim size, 10%x16. Type page, 94x! . 
Published Wednesday. Forms close Mon-@)ines 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula-@), ad 
tion (Publisher's Statement Nf ies 
Rates iotor: 
— = sil 
i aa ne Des 
12 3.25 od 
26 -.40 
52 2.50 gether 
5% on ads 8 ins. or larger. vctur 
10% on ads 15 ins. or larger ; 
15% on ads 30 ins. or larger tilize 
20% on ads 60 ins. or larger isinte 
lendi 
KABC) on, 
Seed World, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chi-@segar 
cago. Est. 1915. Published by Nationa)... 
Seedsman Publications. Subscrip a oe PY 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, (Xa iries 
Published first and third Fria: ays. Forms venien 
close Monday preceding Age! dis ! 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,683; rose The 
4.441. Retailers, wholesalers, s er ’ 
ers and employes 82 otl 18 + em 
Rates race 2 Ma 
Times 1 Page % Page Page® 
1 1° 00 $ 69.00 $ 42 he 1¢ 
108.00 58.00 39 er ce 
12 96.00 54.00 32.01 
24 86.00 48.00 27.00 
Sta peas color, 25% additional; bleed Deh: 
15% additional. , 
- Whi 
Southern Seedsman, 607 Ame! Hos een k 
pital & Life Ins. Bldg., San Anti r il 
Published by L. Kemper Wils Es ears, 
1938. Subscription, $1.50. Trin S "2 volved 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub 2 , 
preceding month. Forms close pt 7 dex 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15 ueBior qd 
tion (Publisher’ Statement) ? oe 
+ P Pu her : Dehyd 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 PageBof shi 
1 $113.00 $ 64.00 9 3. An 
6 96.00 54.00 - 5 
12 85.00 48.00 1.00 B hydra: 
Standard color, 25% additional. 
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“Food Manufacturing and Distribution 


11.04 
1 


Sf 
8 


*@ The food industry, if considered as a 
ingle unit, is easily the largest in the 
reited States, with value of products 


most equaling the sum of its two 
+ Page - . 
99 sarest competitors — motor vehicles 
0.008 4 steel works and rolling mills. 
ff In 1939, the food industry had 51,448 
wtablishments, employing 1,132,625 
=, ofersons who were paid $1,465,558,000. 
hed bilfiese establishments spent $7,062,- 
silt 9000 for materials and_ supplies, 
del, etc., divided as follows: Materials 
ang Bod supplies, $6,895,302,000; fuel, $86,- 
: 58,000; purchased electric energy, 
: Frage 74.914,000; contract work, $4,865,000. 
9.00 Bthe value of the industry’s products 
$35 as $10,618,026,000 and the value 


ided by manufacture, $3,555,987,000. 
Plants accounting for 86 per cent of 
139 production reported expenditures 
f $221,380,000 for plant and equipment 
ist forfdivided follows: New plants and 
juipment, $62,297,000; new machinery 
nd operating equipment, $136,268,000; 
lant equipment acquired in a 


ce Maga- 
5 Lake- 


as 


its and 
ised condition, $16,465,000; unclassified, 
6.050.000. 

The accompanying table shows that 
9)” . 2 « « . « > 
23 per cent of all food plants ac- 





nt 





abe out 
s. Es: Meount for 89 per cent of total volume. 
For The industry uses horse power ag- 
‘, 1)-\Beregating 7,296,476. The rated capa- 
"$22 ty of its prime movers is 2,485,536 
Be, $ p., including 11,240 steam engines 
nd turbines, 1,609,000 h.p.; 2,665 
rn St.@ Diesel motors, 290,000 h. D.> 3,613 in- 
91x] ternal combustion engines, hydro-tur- 
se Mon-@ dines and water wheels, 179,400 h. p. 
wees ln addition, there are 875,000 electric 
tors, with 4,850,000 h. p. 
Despite the wide diversity of the 
od industries, they are bound to- 
ether by use of the same unit manu- 
turing operations. Virtually all 
tilize material-handling equipment, 
_@isintegration processes, mixing and 
lending, heat application, refrigera- 
ton, packaging, air conditioning, etc. 
ye, Cl Regarded as indispensable to successful 
ay Prosecution of the war, the food indus- 
on Tes suffered a minimum of incon- 
dis "€nience from priorities. 
snes The Federal Reserve Board’s index 
18 f employment in the food industries 
. Pages” March, 1943, was 7.7 per cent above 
42 me 1939 average. Payrolls were 51.3 
32.01 er cent above the 1939 average. 
viel Dehydration 
While dried or dehydrated foods have 
een known to the food trade for many 
Esig ears, the transportation problems in- 
- Volved war gave tremendous impetus 
'0 development of scientific procedures 
~ d drating all types of foods. 
“hydration saves about 85 per cent 
ay f shi ng space. 
2 An indication of the growth of de- 
hydrat is found in government 





se also Baking: Confectionery: Dairy Products, Produce; Flour Milling: Meat Packing, By-Products) 





Food Manufacturing and Canning Plants by Value of Products 





Fruit. Vegetable 
—All Food Plants— —Canners—— 
% of % of 
No. of Total No. of Total 
Plants Value Plants Value 
$5,000 to $19,999 . .18,977 2.1 446 0.8 
$20,000 to $19,999. 13,319 4.0 410 2.4 
$50,000 to $99,999 7.091 47 323 2.9 
$100,000 to $249,999... 5,805 8.6 391 10.5 
$250,000 to $499,999 2,75 9.1 208 12.6 
$500,000 to $999,999 1,758 2.1 123 15.1 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999 1,136 16.2 68 16.4 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999 260 12.7 21 17.3 
$5,000,000 and over 248 20.5 7 21.0 
lv. s 51.448 100.0 2 007 100.0 
—1939 Census of Manufactures 
quotas for 1943, when 1,700 million $123,208,000. Production was divided 
Ibs. was the goal. Authorities in the as follows: 
industry asserted that this objective 1939 1937 
: (000 of Cases) 
could not be reached because of lack 7 pa 
1 $ seal ‘n both agricul Asparagus .... rr 2,790 2,753 
of adequate equipment in bo agricul- Beans with pork, or sauce, 
tural and processing fields. They point- “ including baked + posses 19,471 18,352 
* it ae . eans, other than maked, 
ed out that ten times this volume of eae dillnapaparent 47,409 16.816 
foods must be processed to reach the Green-pod ........ 7,032 8,380 
lesived oduct WIN sei cccceccsssases 1,341 1,411 
desired production. Lima (green) ....... 2,664 2,248 
r . _ 92 9 FE 
In 1943, the National Dehydrators aa yt aai 
Association, Washington, D. C., had Beets ....... 2°619 3.386 
526 , Ys TPE sinceweseeeewneeen 1,833 1,505 
536 members. ays ilelape aetna 16.845 26,052 
Drying as applied to the food indus- Corn on cob ............. 381 sane 
tries, Food Industries explained, refers Greens, other than’ spinach: 467 a 
; SE cnusvencekensnbeauen ‘S 645 
to the evaporation of water from food Kraut ..... 4.863 4/582 
products to convert them into drv or Kraut juice , 134 233 
: . 6 . ,. 2 eer. 17,787 24,412 
partially dry form. This is accomplish- pjmientos ........... 980 626 
ed by application of heat. Every effort a and squash 2 = 1,726 
° . UDAPD ccocccsscsseses : oe 
is made to reduce moisture content by Spaghetti ...........---.-.. 5.173 5.453 
mechanical means. For this purpose er , a = 
° ° . succotasn Soeoeseseeerecece «50D ooe 
a wide variety of commercial dewater- Sweet potatoes .......... 264 682 
ing equipment has been developed. Tomatoes ....--.eeeeeeeeees 23,385 23,57: 
: 7 P : we P ferme Tomato juice and cocktail... 13,753 13,809 
Drying equipment takes many forms, ‘Tomato ‘paste .............. 9'277 2’ 380 
the choice depending on the product. Tomato pulp and puree 3,611 3,914 
lis ’ drvers includes c art TOMMRES GRMOR oc ccccccecces 2.100 1,605 
The list of drvers includes compartment yuskrooms asikeadenahael>. a 46 
dryers, loft dryers, tunnel dryers, con- Vegetable puree (for in- i 
RE SS Me SOI irvers. rotary dry DE, Astehsdarokieekeans 866 4,560 
veyor or apron type dryers, rotary dry- vegetables, mixed ........-. 1.931 2,492 
rotarv steam tube drvers, direct Other canned vegetables... 2,887 3,266 


ers, 
rotary dryers, indirect rotary dryers, 
and others. 

Dehydration also is responsible for 
development of new tynes of packag- 
ing, particularly for overseas ship- 
ments. Wood boxes. lined with tin, are 
favored for many products. 

The Army has issued standards for 
dehvdrated foods from time to time, 
the list being available from the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Experts fail to agree on the future of 
dehydration after the war. Some be- 
lieve that the public will revert to its 
former habits, while others think that 
lower transportation costs, usually re- 
flected in the price paid by the ultimate 
consumer, will swing a large part of the 
public to dehydrated foods. Dehydrated 
sounvs made consnicuous in 
the domestic market in 1942 and 1943. 


Canned Foods 


The canning industrv packed 154,- 
763,000 cases of vegetables and 50,927,- 
000 cases of fruits in 1939, their re- 
spective values being $256,342,000 and 


successes 
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Production of canned fruit for the 
two years: 


1939 1937 
(000 of Cases) 
Apples : 2.765 2,772 
PD. 45.6645 skentave we 3,309 3.348 
Apricots CO SE ee eae 3,771 5,806 
a a err 3,644 3,369 

SED «6 oc ase sseeess 384 694 

errr ee 267 460 

Cranberries and sauce 2.036 1,226 

Loganberries ........... 214 82 

Raspberries, black 169 326 

Raspberries, red ......... 233 320 

IND bg vn. cwennecans 134 134 

Other berries ..... 203 123 
Cherries, total .. 4.597 2,839 

R. 8. P. cherries ...cc.s-. 3,046 2,397 

Sweet cherries ...... 1,550 442 
, eee ee ee 401 668 
Fruit salad and fruit cock- 

BEE. anes shhaxkes chcdeanes. Se 4,778 
Grapefruit sections 4,379 4,927 
Ce, GE swsuueesecdasen 772 1,152 
PO scsctvebcesackeeneny 12.547 13,596 
,. aera ee so. Se 5,166 
ee See ae mee 318 292 
Prunes ee eae —— 1,825 
Fruit puree (for infants)... 55 532 
Other canned fruits ....... 381 


Some other products entering into 
1939 food totals were: pickled fruits 
and vegetables, sauces and seasonings, 
377 establishments, $72.637,000, a gain 
of 14 per cent over 1937; salad dress- 
ings, 134 establishments, $48,942,000, a 
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gain of 6.6 per cent; macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, vermicelli and noodles, 328 es- 
tablishments, $46,153,000 a decline of 
8.4 per cent; cereal preparations, 70 
establishments, $119,393,000, a loss of 
20.9 per cent; salt, 40 establishments, 
$27,530,000, a loss of 1.4 per cent; corn 
syrup, corn sugar, corn oil and starch, 
35 establishments, $119,408,000, a loss 
of 12.1 per cent; preserves, jams and 
fruit butters, 171 establishments, $38,- 
026,000, a loss of 8 per cent; cheese, 
2,682 establishments, $108,207,000, a 
decline of 4.1 per cent; flavoring ex- 
tracts and sirups, not elsewhere classi- 
fied, 477 establishments, $139,902,000, 
a gain of 18.7 per cent; vinegar and 
cider, 132 establishments, $7,506,000, a 
gain of 16.8 per cent. 

About one-third of the total produc- 
tion of 33 major truck crops is proc- 
essed, and in 1939 3,283,000 tons of 11 
crops moved into consumption through 
these channels. 

Establishments engaged in manufac- 
ture of tin cans and other tinware num- 
bered 248 in 1939. Their products were 
valued at $372,616,000, a gain of 3.9 
per cent over 1937. Production was di- 


vided as follows: 
1939 1937 
(Thousands) 
Packers’ cans 
Venthole-top cans 
(chiefly for evaporated 


milk): 
Number 2,251,255 1,878,373 
Value . $20,919 $16,831 
Sanitary cans, includ- 
ing sweetened -con - 
densed-milk cans 
Number ..9.091,304 9,513,954 
Value . $160,738 $168,228 
Beer cans: 
Number 776,021 630,896 
Value $18,600 $14,108 
Ice-cream cans 
Number 872 999 
Value $374 $535 
Dairy milk cans 
Number 1,194 1,575 
Value $3,846 $5,040 
General line cans (mis- 
cellaneous cans and pack- 
ages), total value 121,474 $130,367 
Number and value re- 
ported 
Number 4,032,631 4,190,114 
Value $117,543 $122,081 
Number not reported, 
value : ' ; $3,931 $8,285 
Terneplate oil containers 
up to 5-galions, total.. $17,679 
Number and value re- 
ported 
Number 576,338 
Value. $17,250 
Number not reported, 
value BEL $428 
Finished tinware, other 
than cans, value : . $20,469 $18,537 
Consumption of materials in the 
canned and preserved foods (except 
fish) industries included 624,571,000 


pounds of sugar, valued at $28,159,000; 
fruits, and vegetables valued at $181,- 
890,000, and containers, boxes and car- 
tons valued at $171,350,000, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. The ma- 
jor portion of this was consumed by the 
eanned and dried fruits and vegetables 
industry. 

Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment for the canned and preserved 
foods sub-group in 1939 amounted to 
$13,091,000, divided follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $3,058,300; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $7,857,300; 
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Value of 
No. of Products 
Type Est. (000) 
Bakery products, except 

crackers, etC. .....sese. 8,049 $1,211,395 
Biscuit, crackers and pret- 

DED. ckindnneneedsseseunces 356 200,793 
Meat packing, wholesale.. 1,478 2,648,325 
Poultry dressing and pack- 

ing. wholesale ........-. 765 138,318 
Sausages and prepared 

meats, not made in meat 

packing establishments.. 1,067 208,048 
Canned and dried fruits 

and vegetables, including 

canned soups ....... aa 587,343 
Candy and other confec- 

Dt -.vchestennemnamad 1,252 297,762 
Canned fish, crustacea and 

PE. scockevaneué-eces 214 65,456 
Flour and other grain mill 

products pwusceeneeeaun 2,143 649,943 
Creamery butter ........- 3,506 492,221 
Cane sugar refining ...... 27 384,412 
Beet sugar icorsewaetent 85 134,396 
Food preparations, not 

elsewhere classified .... 1,007 172,459 

“Mh -cxcaddewraveeeanes 30,704 7,190,868 

*Excluding industries with less than 10,- 
000 wage earners 





plant and equipment acquired in a used 
condition and expenditures for land, 
$1,465,700; unclassified, $710,000. 

In addition, manufacturers of miscel- 
laneous food preparations spent $24,- 
473,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. This group includes manufactur- 
ers of baking powder, yeast and other 
leavening compounds; cooking and 
other edible fats and oils; oleomar- 
garine, not made in meat-packing es- 
tablishments, and corn sirup, corn su- 
gar, etc. 

Expenditures for new machinery and 
operating equipment accounted for 
$14,927,000; for new construction or 
major alterations, $7,764,000. 

Food products machinery was manu- 
factured by 379 companies in 1939, the 
value of their output being $90,841,000, 
a small decline from 1937. 


Frozen Foods 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
36 manufacturers of quick-frozen foods 
operating in 1939, with production val- 
ued at $10,107,400. This compared with 
21 manufacturers and $8,140,850 in 
1937, the gain in value being 24.2 per 
cent. 

The frozen food pack is estimated at 
210,000,000 pounds in 1939. Establish- 
ments in this field have laid the ground- 
work for future big-scale operations by 
exercising meticulous care as to qual- 
ity. Institutional buyers have been 
quick to realize the advantages of 
quick-frozen foods, taking slightly 
more than half of the output. With 
the food budget of less concern in 1940, 
experts estimate that general consum- 
ers increased their ratio by a large 
margin. 

Distribution is limited to retailers 
who have facilities for storing such 
foods. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced 1943 plans to expand produc- 
tion of quick frozen vegetables by 100 
million lbs. Production for the year 
was expected to reach 200 million Ibs. 
While the increase was designed pri- 
marily to meet requirements of the 










armed forces, about 30 per cent 
be made available to civilians, giving 
them a total of 180 million lbs., aboy 
20 per cent above 1942. The increas 
was to be achieved through ex; 
of 37 quick freeze plants. 


Fish 

The fact that fish were unratione/ 
helped to raise that food to new height; 
of popularity during the war. 

Census figures do not reveal the fy) 
scope of the fishing industry, whic 
handles about 4.5 billion pounds of fist 
and shellfish annually. The 1939 Cen 
sus of Manufactures revealed 214 estab 
lishments engaged in canning fish 
shrimps, oysters and clams. Their 
products were valued at $65,456,000, « 
gain of 1.4 per cent over 1937. 

Another 114 companies which cured 
fish had production worth $15,615,000, 
while 76 manufacturers of fish and ma- 
rine-animal oils had 1939 products val- 
ued at $13,622,000, up 17.5 per cent. 

The commercial fisheries and fishery 
industries provide employment to more 
than 220,000 persons. Of these, about 
130,000 are fishermen, and the rest are 
employed in the manufacturing and 
other shore fishery industries. In addi- 
tion, about 300,000 persons are en- 
gaged in allied industries—like manv- 
facturing of products or equipment in 
use by the fisheries such as boats, ship- 
chandlery, rope, gear, paper, tin cans, 
barrels, boxes, and ice. 

Fishing Gazette points out that the 
fishing fleet has grown since 1932, in 
proportion with the increased catch 
(from 2,613,000 pounds to a present 
figure of 4,876,716,000 pounds) and that 
the increase in vessels means greater 
sales not only of new vessels, but of 
engines, batteries, nets, ropes, motors, 
and other fishing gear; and of all mate- 
rial required in shore plants to process, 
package, and ship this doubled output 


Fishing Gazette offers the following 


Vas ty 
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statistics of vessels engaged in fishing 

Type Number 
Powered VOGGGID .ccccccceccecs ROt 
Powered boats .........00..: oe ba 
CED oc ocaeebnaee kaeals 36,798 
Accessory boats .. «138 

eee ' 76,958 


Other items in the fishing fleet ar 
listed as follows: 


Diesel engines* 
Gasoline engines .. . see +yt 


Storage batteries valued at... $ 1.586 44 
Nets valued at.......... a $14.469.4 
g » 052 0 


ROre WRlWed At... cccccseess 
*Vessels of over 5 tons only. 
The fishing industry consumes 4) 

proximately $23,542,900 worth of pe 

troleum, spending $15,864,000 for gas 
line, $5,547,000 for fuel oil and $2,131, 

900 for lubricating oil, according ' 

Fishing Gazette. 

Replacement value of storage bat 
teries is estimated at $1,017,950, a” 
that of nets at $7,200,000. S 

The packaging of fish is a significa? 
factor in commercial fishing. Package 
and frozen fish, shredded, flake 
filleted, steaked, as well as_ herring 
sardines, caviar, anchovies, are packé 
in tins or glass jars of modern <esié* 
and type. Skilled industrial designe" 
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are designing individual packages for 
consumer purchase of frozen and fresh 
fllets of fish and shellfish. 

In shipment and in transportation the 
most modern developments in the re- 
frigeration and preservation of fish are 
ysed. Specially designed railroad and 
xpress containers for the shipment of 
fresh fish and shellfish, of frozen fish 
ind fish fillets are used. Modern re- 
frigerated trucks and trailers are gain- 
ing great headway. 


Coffee, Tea, Spices 


Both coffee and tea are imported into 
the United States duty free. Coffee is 
jrought in fresh or green and is blended 
ow roasted here. Tea is subjected sim- 
sly to blending processes. 

Coffee imports into the United States 
totaled 2,014,279,000 pounds in 1939 
with a value placed at $139,574,126. The 
poundage total compares with the 1,- 
987,144,000 pounds imported in 1938. 
Value in 1938 was placed at $137,824,- 
000. 

Per capita consumption of coffee for 
the five year period between 1934 and 
1988 averaged 13.47 pounds as com- 
pared with 12.65 pounds for the period 
between 1929 and 1933. 

Equipment used in the coffee roast- 
ing and grinding industry includes 
roasting and grinding machinery, label- 
ing devices, granulizers, cleaners, sep- 
arators, and weighing, filling and bag- 
ging machinery. 

Tea imports to the United States 
totaled 97,746,063 pounds in 1939 as 
compared with 81,372,000 pounds in 
1938. Tea imports were valued at $21,- 
074,772 in 1939 and $18,313,000 in 1938. 

Authoritative figures place the in- 
vestment in the spice business in the 
United States at $16,000,000, with 
about 90 per cent of the spices used 
here being imported from ether nations. 
Imports in 1939 totaled 138,953,253 
pounds, valued at $14,364,839. This 
compares with imports in 1938 totaling 
107,605,000 pounds, valued at $11,- 
089,000. 


Sugar 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 27 establishments engaged in cane 
sugar refining as compared to 23 in 
1987. The value of products of these 
establishments totaled $384,412,492 in 
1989 as compared with $424,630,784 in 
1987. Wage earners in 1939 numbered 
14,133, with the cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electrical energy 
and contract working totaling $292,917,- 


= as compared with $362,652,689 in 
37. 

The production and value of the cane 
sugar refining industry, as shown by 


the 1929 census, was as follows: 
CANE SUGAR REFINING, 1939 
Thousand 
Pounds Value 

Refined sugar, hard.. 7,780,250 $351,502,259 
Refined sugar. soft or 

SR. woaeue esac ce ad 472,766 20,251,354 
R Gallons 

qomers’ sirup ...... 3,428,777 827,915 
Sugar sirup 

Invert sugar sirups .10,317,841 4,456,980 
nett sugar sirups..15,778,907 5,011,960 
efiners’ blackstrap 

non-edible sirups .. ........ 956,145 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 12 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of corn sirup, corn sugar, 
corn oil and corn starch. Wage earners 
in these plants numbered 6,320; value 
of products totaled $113,425,704, and 
the cost of material, supplies, fuel and 
purchased electrical energy amounted 
to $64,150,738. 

The same census lists 23 establish- 
ments engaged in making potato, wheat, 
rice and other starches, with a total of 
444 employes. Products were valued 
at $5,982,549 and the cost of materials, 
fuel, supplies, and purchased electrical 
energy totaled $2,764,954. 

The value of beet sugar produced in 
1939 was $134,396,000, a gain of 25.1 
per cent over 1937. The number of 
manufacturers fell from 87 to 85. 

The Bureau of the Census reported a 
tendency among manufacturers of cane 
sugar to establish their own sales 
branches. The precentage of the out- 
put handled in this way increased from 
24.9 in 1935 to 31.7 in 1939. Sales to 
industrial users increased from 8.5 per 
cent in 1929 to 15.3 per cent in 1939. 
Sales to retailers decreased from 14.3 
per cent in 1935 to 13.5 per cent in 
1939. Sales to wholesalers declined 
from 46.5 to 39.5 per cent. 

Wholesalers continue to be the pre- 
dominant channel for sales of beet su- 
gar, taking 76.7 per cent in 1939, com- 
pared with 81.4 per cent in 1935. Sales 
to industrial users increased from 11.3 
to 13.7 per cent, while sales to retailers 
were 6.9 per cent in both years. Sales 
direct to household consumers increased 
from 0.4 to 2.7 per cent. 


Wholesale 


The tremendous tonnage of food con- 
sumed in the United States daily moves 
into retail channels through manufac- 
turers’ sales offices, brokers, and whole- 
salers. The 1939 census listed the fol- 
lowing manufacturers’ sales branches, 
carrying stocks: 


Sales 
Product No. (000) 
Breakfast cereals .......... 20 $ 27,112 
Ce EE can dencce scenes 188 146,176 
CRMSSCTRIOMOET  ccccccccccccs 56 61,001 
Fish and sea foods ........ 26 8,574 
a. aes 159 144,866 
Fruits and vegetables 
DRE: kccnnredsecnesens 7 9,983 
Meats and provisions....... 924 1,076,480 
Other food and grocery 
re 1,212 859,114 
ee 2,592 $2,333,306 


In addition, there were 810 manufac- 
turers’ sales offices without stocks, 
which did a 1939 volume of $346,375,- 
000. Agents and brokers numbered 
2,729, with sales of $2,085,424,000. The 
largest single classification was in 
canned foods, where 635 brokers had 
sales of $358,436,000. 


The Bureau of the Census found 
3,942 service and _limited-function 
wholesale grocers, 638 being voluntary 
group wholesalers, 136 retailer-cooper- 
ative warehouses, 382 cash-and-carry 
depots, and the remaining 2,786 not 
sponsoring cooperative or voluntary 
groups. The last class had sales of 
$1,310,164,000, or 59.9 per cent of the 
total of $2,185,736,000 done by whole- 
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salers of a general line of groceries. 
The voluntary group wholesalers had 
sales of $658,253,000; retailer-coopera- 
tive warehouses, $154,651,000, and cash- 
and-carry depots, $62,668,000. 

There were 12,045 wholesalers in the 
specialty field, with 1939 sales of $1,- 


Sales 
Product No. (000) 
Breakfast cereals ......... 34 $ 22,078 
eae 430 111,537 
Coffee, tea. spices ........ 703 173,980 
Coffee roasting and spice 
SEE ivecevechongeses 306 136,988 
COMBCCCIOMOED cc ccccccccces 2,089 132,682 
Fish and sea foods ....... 1,182 131,248 
DT ‘eaactstacecccaenenanre 323 45,830 
Fruits and vegetables 
| PP 32 8,447 
Meats and provisions..... 2,552 519,593 
Other specialties ......... 394 609,650 


Retail 


Progressive Grocer estimated that 
the number of retail food stores de- 
clined 33,000 in 1942. This total in- 
cluded 21,000 independent combination 
stores, 3,500 chain stores and 9,000 
single line specialty stores. Scarcity 
of supplies, shortage of labor, and the 
complicated accounting systems _in- 
volved in food rationing were some of 
the reasons. 

Progressive Grocer fixed 1942 food 
sales at $15,300,000,000, with indepen- 
dents getting $7,600,000,000 and chains 
$4,600,000,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 560,549 food stores, with sales of 
$10,164,967,000. This was a gain of 
5.36 per cent in number, and 21.6 per 
cent in sales over 1935. However, since 
it does not include sales of department 
and other types of stores where food is 
not the major business, it does not re- 
veal the full extent of the field. 


The census breaks down its figure as 
follows: 


Sales 

Type No (000) 
Grocery stores without 

S| =e 0,303 $2,225,435 
Combination stores (gro- 

ceries and meats)...... 187,034 5,496,318 
Dairy products, milk deal- 

OOP b:i6084basennesendeese 16,834 740,011 
Meat, fish markets ...... 42,360 750,797 
Candy, nut, confectionery 

seeps 48,015 295,300 
Fruit stores, vegetable 

CE kcncdduebadeaava 27,666 222,239 
Other food stores ....... 38,337 434,867 


The census gave this analysis of gro- 
cery stores without fresh meats: Inde- 
pendents, 179,335 stores, $1,491,473,000, 
or 67.0 per cent; chains, 20,093 stores, 
$720,427,000, or 32.4 per cent; house- 
to-house, 263, $3,456,000; commissaries, 
307, $4,597,000; other types, 305, $5,- 
482,000. 

Among combination stores, the divi- 
sion was as follows: Independents, 166,- 
276 stores, $3,366,153,000, or 61.3 per 
cent; chains, 20,257 stores, $2,112,092,- 
000, or 38.4 per cent; commissaries or 
company stores, 166, $6,557,000; other 
types, 335, $11,516,000. 


Independent grocery stores without 
fresh meats got 61.3 per cent of the 
business in 1935, while independents 
with combination stores did 60.7 per 
cent. 

Super markets reached a high plane 
of development in 1941. Their number 
was 9,000, sales about 2 billion dollars. 
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Independent and Chain Food Stores in United States in 1939 

GROCERY AND Other Total 

COMBINATION STORES Grocery Specialty ; d 

Independents Chains Stores* Stores** Stores 
RRs 6 666666 606606d60 7,693 437 2,336 602 11,068 
Dba dea bnuseoed wees 1, 306 82 219 225 » 332 
PEs sé. o 6 068666860 6,304 213 1,956 493 8,966 
ee 15, O4€ 2,094 1,627 10, 206 28,973 
POEs 05-06 be coseseee 2,924 239 321 905 4,389 
ET a 4,914 974 356 2,291 » 535 
POMS C6 6eseseewdees 846 125 90 528 1, 589 
District of Oolumbia... 1, 260 326 191 587 2, 364 
Pees eébiecdiecesiwas 5, 668 472 688 1,800 3, 628 
enies é0.ceevesesencs 9,831 660 2,149 1,547 14,187 
{| PPPrrererrerrrrerre 1,063 67 219 298 1,647 
DREN D es ct denseceseees 18,852 2,900 3,073 10,152 4,977 
Se ee 9,719 1, 0O9 905 2, 564 14,197 
Pn 66666 cetseuasaeoen 5,847 474 910 2,272 9, 503 
0 ee 4,777 320 478 1, 058 6,633 
PN. 8e6000ed6s0606 9,069 532 3,938 1,105 14,644 
EL Ee 8,113 284 1,757 1,812 11,966 
PERIoeeseneneeeseesees 2,857 426 454 1,014 4,751 
CO ee 5, 787 539 674 3,773 10,773 
Massachusetts......cccce 11,380 2, 767 817 7,199 22,463 
EE en ee 12,154 2,036 936 5,782 20,908 
BUR ce cs ccceoesecs 6,519 380 1,376 2,248 10,523 
MISSLSSIppl..cccccceces 6,803 169 1,864 408 9,244 
0, re 9,614 974 2,598 3,084 16,270 
CE ee 1, 466 101 268 375 2,210 
a 2,930 243 469 886 4, 528 
BOVGGRs cc coccccesvecscer 233 27 70 71 401 
New Hampshire........<. 1,546 282 151 462 2,441 
WOW SOPEOFe cccceceecece 10,705 2,862 1,414 11,167 26,148 
eee MOMBERs coccoeesesee 1,687 41 390 198 2,316 
le ete codeheewn 29,364 5,360 4,998 38,172 78,394 
North Carolina.....cec« 9,677 504 2,178 1,120 18,479 
Bete MEMO cccccecece 1,389 88 368 294 2,139 
SeeMsdlctcccseccvsceese 16,231 2,606 1,927 9,788 30, 552 
PPT TT TET TT OTe 6,858 257 846 745 8, 706 
ee 2,769 310 345 1,283 4,707 
Pennsylvania. .....ccceee 28,084 3,997 3,109 17,022 52,212 
Rhode Island.........+. 2,124 364 115 1,073 3, 677 
South Carolina........- 5,374 342 880 718 7,814 
BOUCE DEMOCO. cccccceess 1,505 88 373 382 2, 348 
CO a 8,374 596 2,36 879 12,445 
Dea cesses éatsssonnees 20, 384 861 2,202 3, 386 26,833 
Divccchedteesemeees 991 79 277 478 1,825 
ee 1,087 161 273 290 1,611 
ee siiiasdinsmme 7,984 700 2,921 1, 465 13,070 
IO, wns ceoneseee 4,666 406 478 2, 219 7, 769 
West Virginia...... ses 4,998 399 1,874 948 8,21 
rss sexeseseues 7,131 641 1,379 2,844 11,999 
WPOMEMA. ccccccocesseceoe 584 36 104 167 391 
ttt aunsensaus ee 

United State . |) 346, 987 40, 350 59,920 158, 32 605, 649 
G i nation stores from Census of Business Other stores include delicatessen, country general and other types 
sellin " ! o e family trade Specialty stores include Census of Business totals of meat markets, candy and rec- 
onery stores nd dairy and milk dealers —Progressive Groce 
About two-thirds of the supers were bread, bakery goods, 5.4 per cent; gro- The 1939 Census of Business reported 


owned by independents, the remainder ceries and other foods (soft drinks, 10,296 grocery and combination stores 
by chains. Based on the self-service candy, nuts, canned goods, etc.), 41.4 with sales of $100,000 or more, aggre 
plan, the super market frequently rep- per cent; beer, wines, 0.8; liquors, 0.4; gating $2,046,237,000. Of this ' tal, 
resents an investment as high as $250,- other, 4.6. 6,221 were self-service stores, with 
000. Combination stores with less than sales of $1,380,544,000, or 17.9 per cent 

Combination grocery stores with an- S#les of $20,000 reported this division: of the sales of all grocery and com- 
. ; Meats, 29.2 per cent; fresh fruits and bination stores. 


‘ enlee af $9 or "© reporte - - 
meas so onset ong setenke oblong pt — vegetables, 9.6; other foods (soft There were 33,053 stores with s a 
"hy drinks, candy, nuts, bakery goods, milk, of $50,000 or over, their total being 

reau of the Census: eggs, canned goods, etc.), 50.0 per cent; $3,586,449,000, or 46.4 per cent of all. 

Meats, including sea food and poul- peer, wine (bottled or canned), 0.9; About 12,800 are self-service stores 

try, 27.7 per cent; fresh fruits and ¢igars, cigarets, tobacco, 5.0; meals and with sales of $1,849,234,000. About "t 
oO 


vegetables, 11.7 per cent; milk, eggs, fountain or bar, 0.2; gasoline, oil, tires, half of the business done in stort 
dairy products, ice cream, 8.0 per cent; 1.6; other, 3.4. more than $50,000 is done in self-serv- 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTION 





—_— 


FIRST in 


More than % of the 
mtire food field 1s 
concentrated in one 
jigantic industry... 


MEAT PACKING 


nsideration of the food field from the 


ny ct 
tandpoint of marketing and advertising re- 
jires separate and distinct consideration 
f the Meat Packing Industry—America’s 
reatest industry—now producing $8,500, 
0,000 of products annually. 


Not only is the Meat Packing Industry one 





{the largest of America’s manufacturing 
ls, but is so gigantic in size that it over- 
lows all other food fields, and alone a 

for approximately 33 per cent of the 

al value of all products produced in the 

| field. Individual divisions of the Meat 

king Industry, such as the sausage man- 

ng division, exceed in size many en- 
ndustries producing food products. 


Industry as a unit is so 
endous in size—so vital in importance 
| so individual in its methods of opera 
is to require separate and distinct con 

leration as a field. Operations, methods, 

and procedures of the Meat Pack- 

are not duplicated in any other 


Meat Packing 


LEADERS OF THE INDUSTRY 


\ational Provisioner has been the lead- 
g business publication in the Meat Packing 
1891—a_ place maintained 

igh sound, constructive editorial content 


since 








i services to both readers and advertisers. 


Veat Packers Guide, likewise, has 
eved a place of prominence as the only 
lerence and data book of the Meat Pack- 
g industry. 
th a produced and edited by the only 


qualified editorial staff 


serving the 





See Meat Packing Section 
for complete story of 
The Meat Packing Industry 
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the 





An- 


National Provisioner and the 
nual Meat Packers Guide are the pub- 


lications you need to carry your adver- 


The 


the Meat Packing 
publications offer the 
advertising coverage of 
Packing Industry. 


messages to 
These 
complete 


the Meat 


tising 
Field. 


only 


Meat Packing Industry. The National 
Provisioner editors are in constant touch 
with the Meat Packing Field, work steadily 


in the field and have a keen insight into 
the problems confronting this gigantic 
industry. 


The size and qualifications of this editorial 
staff, composed of specialists in all major 
branches of the industry are without 
parallel in this industry. 


meat 


VITAL EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Four to five times more editorial 
are carried by The National Provisioner than 
any other publication in this field. This 
outstanding editorial content is probably the 
most important single factor responsible for 
the exceptional standing The National 
Provisioner occupies as a useful and domi- 
nating force in the Meat Packing Field. 


articles 


Key men in all parts of the Meat Packing 
Field The National Provisioner as 
their dependable, regular source of infor- 
addi- 
repre- 


‘ hoose 


mation on present day problems. In 


tion, this weekly publication which 


FOOD FIELD 


sents the Meat Packing Industry has been 
used as a guide for major Governmental 


policies and regulations affecting the in- 
dustry. Maximum price regulations have 


been based largely on market pages of The 


National Provisioner. 


The vital content of The National Provision- 
er is building readership and coverage of 
the publication to a degree unapproached 
by practically any other publication in any 
other industry today. Subscription renew- 
als averages consistently exceed 80%. And 
the fully paid circulation of The National 
Provisioner now covers plants doing 97.4% 
of the meat industry’s business! The Pro- 
visioner fulfills in every way the true func- 


tion of a good business publication—fur- 
nishing useful, practical, pertinent infor- 


mation of definite value to its readers. 


ANNUAL MEAT 
PACKERS GUIDE 


The Annual Meat Packers Guide has earned 
for itself a distinct place of importance in 
the Meat Packing Industry. It fills a defi- 
nite need and does a job that no other pub- 
lication can do, 


Since its first issue in 1939, the Guide has 
grown not only in importance as the only 
reference and data book for meat packers 

but has gained recognition by packing- 
house officials and buyers of packinghouse 
equipment and supplies for its excellent ed- 
itorial content. And as a source of in- 
valuable information needed by the industry, 
the Meat Packers Guide is a remarkable 
vehicle for advertising. 


Because of its abundance of useful tabular 
and technical data, the Guide has earned a 
place in every packer library and is used 
daily for reference and buying information. 
This daily use of the Guide gives its ad- 
vertisers year around contact with prospects 
and customers at a time when orders are 
being placed. A comprehensive advertising 
job for the long pull can be done for an 
investment. 


exceptionally reasonable 


FILLING A DEFINITE NEED 


Meat Packing is a substantial, stable, major 
industry. The part being played by the 
Meat Packing Industry today requires the 
assistance of publications equally as stable, 
with a sound foundation and adequate fa- 
cilities for serving its readers. The National 
Provisioner and the Annual Meat Packers 
Guide are the only publications meeting this 
requirement in this industry. The National 
Provisioner and the Annual Meat Packers 
Guide are the perfect combination for thor- 
the Meat 


ough advertising coverage of 


Packing Industry. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, INC. 


407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. e 
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ice stores and this is nearly one-fourth 
of all grocery and combination store 
volume. 

There were 1,447 stores with sales 
of $300,000 and over, with a volume of 
$710,397,000 or 9.2 per cent of the total. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply Idsts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 

What's Happening in Packaging 

Advertising? 

With restrictions on vital materials 
due to the war, many types of packages 
had to be revamped, thus creating a new 
marketing and educational task for 
manufacturers and of packaging equip- 
ment and materials. How this job is 
being done in an advertising way is il- 
lustrated in this booklet published by 
Food Industries. 


Market and Media File 


Food Industries has made an ex- 
haustive analysis of 1939 Census fig- 
ures, showing prime movers, generators 
and electrical energy; plant and equip- 
ment expenditures; consumption of 
fuel, new plant construction; and the 
number of worthwhile plants in each 
division of the Food Process Industries. 


Dehydration 


Dehydration is a branch of the food 
industry that is particularly active to- 
day. A complete set of reprints of all 
articles on the dehydration of food that 
have appeared in Food Industries 
from 1931 to date. 


Associations 

American Institute of Food Distri- 
bution, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

American Spice Trade Assn., 82 Wall 
St., New York. 

Associated Grocery Mfrs. of Amer- 
ica, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Assn., 60 Hudson St., New York. 

National Assn. of Food Chains, 726 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

National Assn. of Retail Grocers, 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Dehydrators Assn., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 

National Assn. of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

National Canners Assn., 1739 H St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Coffee Roasters Assn., 120 
Wall St., New York. 


National Food Brokers Assn., 709 E. 
Maple Road, Indianapolis. 


National Food Distributors Assn., 
110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

National Pickle Packers Assn., 105 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

National Retail Tea and Coffee Mer- 
chants Assn., 222 W. N. Bank, Chicago. 

National Sugar Brokers Assn., 129 
Front St., New York. 

Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
Wall St., New York. 

Super Market Institute, 45 W. 45th 
St., New York. 

Tea Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

U. S. Cane Sugar Refiners Assn., 140 
Front St., New York. 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


Agricultural Leader's Digest. 
(See FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT. ) 





California Fruit News, 405 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Published by 
Howard C. Rowley. Est. 1888. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 14%x10\%. Type size, 





9%x12%. Published Saturday. Forms 

close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 10-0. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
26 40.00 22.50 11.25 
52 35.00 20.00 10.00 

CCA 


Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42d St., New 
York City. Published by Topics Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1932. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 11%x15%. Type page, 10x14. Pub- 
lished alternate Mondays. Forms close 
2 weeks preceding Agency discounts, 








15-2 Circulation, Jan., 1943, 14,568; 
(gross), 15.927. Manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers, 37%; distributors, 56%; others, 
7% Rates 
Times 1 Page Page 1 Col. 
1 $296.10 185.50 $ 84.00 
255.15 150.50 65.80 
13 236.25 141.75 60.20 
26 214.20 131.25 58.80 
Standard color, $60. 
Food Industries, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 


York, 18, N. Y. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Devoted to food proc- 
essing, packaging and distribution. Est 
1928. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published ist 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


232 


N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 11,882; (gross), 13,158. Company 
subscriptions, 29%; corporate officers, 
13%; managerial, superintendents, engi- 
neers, technical and operating, 32%; 
sales and advertising, 4%; others, 22%. 
Gross rates per page—Less than 3 pages, 
$255; 3 pages, $244; 6 pages, $234; 9 
pages, $224; 12 pages, $219; 18 pages, 
$214; 24 pages, $204; 36 pages, $199; 48 
pages, $194. 

Standard color, $50; bleed, $35; $15 for 


each additional consecutive page. 
For additional data see insert between 
pages 228-229. 


Food Industries Catalogs and Directory, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1938. Distribution free to production ex- 
ecutives in food field; $5 to others. Trim 


size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
October. Forms close Aug. 30. Agency 
discount, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 13,000. Rates per page— 
Catalog Section—1 page, $234; 2 pages, 
$204; 3 pages, $193; 4 pages, $183; 6 
pages, $168; 8 pages, $158; 12 pages, 
$142; 16 pages, $132; 24 pages, $117; 32 


pages, $102: % page, $162; 4% page, $101. 
Special rates for bound-in inserts on ap- 
plication. 

Food Materials and Equipment, 232 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York. Published by Food 
Information Publishers. Est. 1940. Sub- 


scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(controlled), 9,608. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 67.00 
6 200.00 115.00 60.00 
190.00 100.00 50.00 


12 
Color, $40. 


_-_— 


Food Preview, 


NBD 
Michigan 


737 +N. Ave 


Chicago. Published by Putman Pub. Co 
Est. 1940. Controlled. Trim size, iixl) 
Standard 7x10 occupies two-thirds of 
page size. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 
April, June, Aug., Oct. and Dec. Forms 
close Ist of month of issue. Agency dis. 





counts, 15-2. Circulation, Apr.-May, 1943 
27,698; (gross), 28,900. Bakery products 


20%; beverage, 18%; dairy, 16%: meats 
10%; candy, 7%; canned and preserved 
foods, 5%; other, 24%. Rates based or 
total space used in Chemical Preview 
and Food Preview—1l page, $276: ¢ 
pages, $296; 12 pages, $290. 

Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Locker Operator. 
(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES.) 








Macaroni Journal, P. O. Drawer 1, Braid- 


wood, Ill. Official publication Nationa) 
Macaroni Mfgrs. Assn. Est. 1903. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 744x10%. Published 15th. Forms 
ciose 5th. Discounts, none. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 900. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 37.50 22.50 13.50 
12 35.00 20.00 12.00 








National Provisioner. 
(See Meat PACKING, By-PRopwctTs.) 


Peanut Journal and Nut World, P. ©. Box 


738, Suffolk, Va. Est. 1921. Subscription, 
$2.00. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x 
9%. Published 7th. Forms close 23rd 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 60.00 $ 37.50 $ 22.50 

6 50.00 30.00 17.50 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 
Color, $10. 

CANADA 
CCAB 


Canadian Food Packer, Gardenvale, Que 


Published by Federal Publications, Ltd 
Est. 1930. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1942, 2,260. Can- 
ners, 34%; meat packers, 19%; food dist 
6%; locker plants, 6%; other, 35% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 65.00 40.00 23.75 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 





__CANNED FOODS 


The, 140 N. Dearborn S&t., Chi- 
Published by The Canner Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1895. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 85x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Saturday. Forms close 10 days 


Canner, 
cago, Ill. 


prec. Agency discounts, none Circula- 
tion, 2,611; (gross), 3,119. Packers, 57%; 
distributors, 20%; food pkg. equipment, 
13%; others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 
13 80.00 45.00 30.00 
26 63.00 38.00 22.00 
52 50.00 31.00 19.00 


Color, $35; bleed, 20%. = 
Canning Trade, The, 20 S. Gay St., Bal- 
timore, Md. Est. 1878. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9% 
Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- 


day. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
13 70.00 40.00 25.00 
26 60.00 35.00 20.00 
52 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 20%. 


—-- - 
co we 
Food Packer and Canning Age, 13° 5. 
Clark St.. Chicago. Published Db) 
Vance Pub. Corp. Est. 1919. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pas® 
7x10. Published 30th preceding. Forms 
close 20th. N.LA.A. statement on re 
quest. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion, 3,552; (gross), 3,924. Packing and 
freezing plants and their executives, 
96%; other, 4%. Rates— = 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 75.00 

7 125.00 75.00 50.0 
18 100.0 40.00 


0 65.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 233. 
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net advertising volume increase 
1939. That’s the record set 


since 


y the FOOD PACKER (formerly Can- 
ing Age). Carefully controlled circula- 
n, coupled with a progressive editorial 


olicy, insured 
sdvertisers in results. 


readership that paid off 
If this is your mar- 


iet, investigate this modern business paper. 
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Seem Generation Units 


WHAT FOOD PACKERS BUY 


. Materials Handling Equipment 
Conveyors, trucks, chutes, bins, mono- 
rail systems, pumps, belts, hoists, 
ranes, elevators, tubs, pails, et 


. Disintegration Equipment 


Grinders, shredders, crushers, slicers, 
utters, peelers 

. Mixing and Blending Equipment 
Mixing blenders beaters agitators, 


emulsifiers, homogenizers, mixing tanks 


. Mechanical Separation Units 


Cleaners sorters, graders, pit- 


purifiers, 


ters, cutters, shakers, sifters, filters, 
filter presses, hydraulic press, freezers, 
entrifugals, strainers, settling tanks, 
screens, exhausters 
Heat Application Units 
Cookers kettles, vats, steam colls, 
steam chests, boilers, tanks, blanchers, 
tubs pasteurizers, retorts, continuous 
okers, vacuum pans, spray dryers, ro- 
tary dryers, continuous dryers tray 
iryers vacuum dryers dehydrators, 
heat exchanges 
Refrigeration Units 

t coolers, coolers, fans, blowers, coils, 
refrigerating machines, compressors, 
Water towers, pipe lines, brine tanks, 
valves, insulation, freezers, cold rooms. 
Packaging Equipment 
Liquid fillers, briners, syrupers, scales, 
filling machine scales, capping machines 
for glass, tin, paper containers, closing 
machines for tin and paper containers, 


abellers wrapping machines, sealers 
hir Conditioning Equipment 

Far blowers, air conditioning systems, 
ventilators, air filters, dust collectors, 
uni heaters and coolers, steam and 
brir coils 
. Control Instruments 

hermometers, pyrometers, gages, wet- 
hee iry-bulb thermometers, liquid lev- 
el gages, flowmeters 


Clea ning Equipment 


gents, cleaning compounds, brush- 


es 1icuum cleaners, brooms, hose, 
ste jets, rubber boots, paint-brushes, 
Spr guns, washers, scourers 


Femi igation, Extermination 


rants, retorts, insecticides. 


rs, stokers, fans, blowers, condens- 
ers, water softeners, turbines, engines, 
Pipe valves, fuel. 


: Pow er Transmission Equipment 


, £&, speed reducers, gears, chain 
an v-belts, motors, starters, gener- 
ator switch boards, alternators, meters, 
rar rmers, wiring. 





2» FOOD PACKER 


(formerly CANNING AGE) 


77°, More Business 


in Four Years! 


THE MARKET: 
The FOOD PACKER, through its con- 


trolled circulation, completely covers can- 
ners, quick-freezers and dehydrators of 
food products. Readers include manufac- 
turers of canned and glassed meats, fruits, 
seafoods, vegetables and soups; dried and 
dehydrated meats, fruits and vegetables; 
cold pack and quick frozen meats, fruits 
and vegetables; preserves and other food 
specialties. 


The 1939 census of manufacturers 
placed the value of these products at ap- 
proximately a billion dollars. A reliable 
estimate of 1942 production, based on 
trade reports of prices and government 
reports on pack volume indicates a value 
of at least a billion and a quarter. The 
industry spent over a half billion dollars 
in 1939 for supplies and equipment. 


CIRCULATION: 
The FOOD PACKER has C.C.A. con- 


trolled but not “free” circulation. Even 
though a subscription is not paid for in 
cash, it has a price. Unpaid subscriptions 
are sent only on request from individuals 
who purchase, or influence the purchase, 
of supplies and equipment for their firms. 
Controlled circulation is select circula- 
tion—tailored to bring the complete mar- 
ket, without waste, to the advertiser. 


The last C.C.A. statement for the FOOD 
PACKER shows 3,109 copies monthly go- 
ing to actual food processors—more than 
double the number reached by any other 
vertical food production paper. It includes 
over 1800 canners who pack in tin only, 
over 700 who pack in tin and glass, about 
500 who pack in glass only, over 300 de- 
hydrators and nearly 300 freezers. These 
classifications overlap. 


Our next C.C.A. Statement will show 
an increase of over 200 food plants. Our 
midsummer check on new plants revealed 
this increase in the expanding dehydra- 
tion and freezing field. 


EDITORIAL POLICY: 


The FOOD PACKER is designed for 
the production man in food processing 
plants—the man who buys and uses your 
products. New processes, new equipment, 
new packaging ideas are featured. Mate- 
rial is gathered by visits to packing plants 
and by personal contact with food proc- 
essors and research workers in the field. 
The bulk of editorial content is original 
and exclusive. During the last two years, 
major problems have been substitute mate- 
rials, maintenance and conservation, the 
securing of labor, operating under govern- 
ment regulation. To insure reader interest, 
these subjects were featured, a new spe- 
cial page was added by a full-time Wash- 
ington correspondent—not just a sideline 
writer. An interpretive section, Manage- 
ment Beacon, appeals to management. Cur- 
rent trend is toward postwar planning for 
plant improvements. 


ADVERTISING: 
The FOOD PACKER (formerly Can- 


ning Age) was the first national food pro- 
duction paper to adopt an audited system 
of controlled circulation. It became a mem- 
ber of the Controlled Circulation Audit in 
1937. Comparative records, kept since 
1939, indicate how more and more adver- 
tisers have found this controlled circula- 
tion most effective. The graph below shows 
how advertising volume has _ increased 
steadily for the FOOD PACKER while 
competitive papers remained static or 
dropped off. The FOOD PACKER offers 
the lowest cost coverage per 100 of any 
publication serving this market. A full 
page in every issue costs you less than 42c 
a year for each food plant covered. 


Net Gain or Loss in Paid Display Advertising Volume 
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25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 8,114. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 

6 165.00 90.00 55.00 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 
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National Grocers Bulletin, 360 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Published by and 
official organ of Nat'l Ass'n of Retail 
Grocers. Est. 1914 Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15.2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 42,963; 
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Free. Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x10. 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
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New England Grocery and Market Maga- 
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lished by N. E. G. M. Publishing Co. Est. 
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Type page, 74x10. Published 20th. Forms 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
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sey City, N. J. Published by Retail Gro- 
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scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 30.00 
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Color, $15. 
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Subscription, $1. Type size, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 16th. Agency 
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Freight Traffic, Shipping, Warehousing 


(See also Aviation: Automotive Industry: Railroads; Refrigerating Industries) 





Movement continues to be the one 
vital common denominator in World 
War II, both on the home and battle 
fronts, says Traffic World. 

In 1943, as in 1942, the Office of 
Defense Transportation functioned as 
the agency responsible for maximum 
utilization of America’s transportation 
plant. This agency, under Joseph B. 
Eastman, continued to issue general 
O.D.T. orders, with amendments, addi- 
tions, revisions, and corrections. In 
Sept. 1943, almost 50 general O.D.T. 
orders had been issued governing all 
phases of transportation. 

Some 1943 war developments in 
transportation were similar to those of 
1942, except that there were more of 
them. Curtailment of production of 
transportation equipment—highway 
trucks and trailers as well as rail 
equipment — continued. Production of 
equipment continued at a high for mili- 
tary consumption, however. 


Despite the wearing out of trans- 
portation plants, loads carried con- 
tinued to be heavy ones; manpower 


problems were added to the troubles 
of operation; the fight to remove more 
highway state barriers continued; 
maintenance programs were developed 
to keep available transportation ma- 
chinery rolling as long as_ possible; 
consolidation of services in some in- 
stances and co-operation among car- 
riers in others has solved many 
problems; unusual co-operation from 
shippers has been a decided advantage 
to freight carriers in keeping freight 
rolling to destination. 


Air Cargo 

Developments of the past year have 
smphasized in new ways the growing 
recognition of air cargo as a factor of 
great potential importance in post-war 
marketing and distribution, says D and 
W. Conspicuous among these develop- 
ments have been the following: 

1. Expansion of Air Express. Com- 
mercial airlines broke all records in 
1942 for number of shipments, tonnage 


and revenue. Shipments numbered 1,- 
405,320, an increase of 7.5 per cent 
over 1942; tonnage was 10,582, an in- 


crease of 93 per cent and gross revenue 
was $9,036,383 up 111 per cent. Growth 
of express shipments foreshadow rapid 
development of heavier air cargoes fol- 
lowing the war. Reductions in air ex- 
press rates, averaging 10% to 11 per 
cent, became effective in July. Traffic 
along the airways has increased from 
300,000 aircraft movements annually in 


1938 to an estimated 14,000,000 for 
1943. 

2. Activities of Surface Carriers. 
Numerous applications for air cargo 


permits have been filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board by common carriers 
operating rail or highway equipment. 
Many of these contemplate world-wide 
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freight transportation by air. Several 
national trade and industrial associa- 
tions have appointed air cargo com- 
mittees to investigate and advise their 


members of developments in this and 
related fields. 
3. Changes in Packing. Substitution 


of lighter and stronger types of ex- 
terior packing cases for heavy ones is 
being hastened by shipping require- 
ments of the armed forces and the 
more extensive use of air transporta- 
tion. Reports indicate savings to ship- 
pers in costs of containers, in air trans- 
portation charges, which are based on 
weight, and in tariffs and local taxes 
imposed by some countries based on 
the gross weight of imports. Changes 
in containers and handling methods al- 
ready are making a wider variety of 
merchandise suitable for air trans- 
portation. In this connection, it has 
been predicted by several airline offi- 
cials that within a reasonable period 
after the war, the airlines will carry 
40 per cent of the express now carried 
by rail, 80 per cent of lLc.l. freight and 
5 per cent of 1.t.l. freight. 

4. Joint Policy Declaration by Air- 
lines. An important joint declaration of 
policy was filed in July with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board by 16 of the major 
commercial airlines, most of which have 


filed applications for world-wide pas- 
senger and cargo air routes. The 
declaration calls for free and open 


world-wide competition, subject to rea- 
sonable regulation by appropriate gov- 
ernmental agencies; private ownership 
and management; a sound government, 
world-wide, air transport policy; world- 
wide freedom of transit in peaceful 
flight, and acquisition of commercial 
outlets required in the public interest. 
In addition, the airlines are preparing 
for rapid expansion of air cargo after 
the war. Air Cargo, Inc. was estab- 
lished by them jointly for research and 
experimental work in air transporta- 
tion of freight. 


Motor Trucking 


Lack of new motor equipment and 
shortage of repair parts for trucks are 
reported as serious. D and W’s nation- 
wide survey of this situation shows an 
overwhelming majority of shippers, 
motor carriers, and warehousemen fear- 
ing that a serious crisis is imminent in 
highway transportation and that unless 
new equipment is made available and 
more repair parts produced soon, large 
numbers of motor carriers will be un- 
able to continue operations. 

Approximately, 4,800,000 trucks are 
estimated to be in operation, by D and 
W. In a normal year between 400,000 
and 500,000 units would be produced 
for replacement. During the past year, 
only about 43,000 vehicles were deliv- 
ered to operators under the rationing 
rules of O.D.T., which indicates that 


trucks are wearing out faster tha 
they can be replaced. The war planning 
committee of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., estimates that , 


minimum of 128,167 new trucks will by 
needed for vital replacements during 
the next 12 months. Only 7,500 heay 


trucks have been authorized by W.P.B 


for the third and fourth quarters of 
1943. 

Two hundred and twenty-nine for. 
hire motor carriers operating in 4 


states hauled 1,806,000 tons of freight 
in July, 1943, 1.3 per cent below Jun 
but a gain of 9.3 per cent over July, 
1942. The index of American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., was 192.67 for July 
and 194.60 for June, 100 representing 
the 1938-40 average. 


Export Freight 


Cars of export freight, other than 
grain, unloaded at Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific ports in the first half of 194 
totaled 603,313, compared with 417,37 
in the same 1942 period, an increas 
of nearly 45 per cent. 

Cars of grain for export unloaded ir 
the first six months of 1943 at thos 
ports totaled 29,055, compared wit! 
16,594 in the same 1942 period, an in- 
crease of 75 per cent. 

In June, 1943, 118,781 cars of export 
freight, other than grain, were w?- 
loaded at all ports, compared with 74, 
707 in June, 1942. Cars of grain f 
export unloaded in June, 1943, totale 
6,504, compared with 1,799 
June, 1942. 

Average daily unloadings of export 
and coastal freight at all United States 
ports in the first six months of 194 
were 3,512 cars compared with 2,537 
cars in the same 1942 period. Th 
average daily unloading of 4,200 cars 
at all United States ports in June, 1949, 
was the heaviest for any month o 
record. The previous record was estab- 


cars 


lished in May, 1943, when the dail} 
average was 4,122 cars. 

In contrast to the situation whic! 
prevailed during the last war, wher 


thousands of freight cars piled up be 
hind New York, our ocean ports toda! 
are as “liquid as water.” Freight boun 
for ports for off-shore movement 
controlled through a system of 0.D.T 
block and units permits, by whic! 
freight is matched with available spac 
on vessels and in storage. 


Pipe Lines 


Oil pipe line companies subject © 
the Interstate Commerce Commission * 
jurisdiction reported a net income & 
$56,845,245 for 1942, compared with 
$79,467,898 for 1941. Sixty-nine com- 
panies were operating at the close ® 
1942, compared with 71 at the close 


1941. Financial and operating data fo 
these companies for 1942 and 1941 
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D and W 


The Progressive Magazine 
of Shipping, Handling 
Warehousing, Distribution 



















Sell These Products 
and Services 
Through 


AUTOMOTIVE 











Motor Trucks—Tractors . 





Bodies—Trailers—Semi- 
Trailers 


Motors (Gas and Diesel)— 
Tires—Batteries 













Gasoline—Oil—Anti-Freeze 























Boe Replacement Parts—Shop 
ere ¥ quipment 


READER INTEREST 


D and W reaches and serves more than 
28,000 key men whose primary responsibil- 
ity is the efficient distribution of all types 
of raw materials and merchandise. These 
men must have the “know-how” in the nu- 


HISTORY AND PUBLISHING POLICY 
ee For 42 years the history of D and W has 


been one continuous story of active leader- 
hip and express devotion to the most mod- 
orn. efficient methods of shipping, handling, 
warehousing and distributing raw materials 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Fork Trucks—Pallets 


Conveyors (portable and 
stationary) 


Industrial Tractors & Trailers 


oy than Mand finished products from point of origin merous problems their jobs entail. They rely 

if am to ultimate destination. on D and W to keep them posted on up- Cranes—Magnets—Buckets 

f 1943 The wide scope of activities inherent in to-date a to = magazine for Hand and Platform Trucks 

or 194 e . help in selecting and specifying the prod- : F 
non .. fe F » necessary a broad edi- . . Pte : Dollies—Casters—Industrial 

117,370 this field has made . ucts and services that will increase efficiency Tires 


. ig icy to assure readers and adver- ; 
nerease @ torial policy bbe mt wg | i 
tisers, alike, adequate coverage of all phases © OPET# tion ae 


of national and international distribution. Further assurance of reader satisfaction vurpecss 
adk d .. nat . 
th ) A good example of D and W’s progressive —!s adequately revealed by a subscription re- 
OS¢ . M . 3 ~ " 4 ° ° 
: no publishing policy is its current sponsorship newal percentage of 83.1%—subscriptions 
ad wit! —~ “ty s . cure > ively , i] 
a of Air Cargo—its sound presentation of the - ured « xclusively by mail and figured TRANSPORTATION 
an Il actical apects as related to materials han- after dropping all unpaid renewals three 


ding and other ground operations—and its months after expiration. Railroad Freight 


export 9 educational campaign, based upon practical 
re UD-@ wegestions, directed to the Aviation Industry 
and the Airlines. 

ain fe (See our message—Aviation Section One sure way of judging the breadth of 
totale Pages 64 and 65) a market is to base your study on the scope 
ars il of activities and operations covered by the 


editorial content of the magazine servin 
export q EDITORIAL CONTENT & 


the field. 
States This necessarily broad publishing policy. Remember the broad publishing and edi- 


Waterborne Freight 
Motor Freight 
Air Cargo 


MARKET 


Long Distance Moving 


Freight Forwarding 


WAREHOUSE 


f 19439 based upon the inevitable inter-relation be- torial policy of D and W. Remember 
| 2,537 f ween all phases of transportation and dis- D and W’s devotion to efficient streamlining Merchandise Storage and 
| The @ tribution has resulted in a continuous effort of modern traffic problems which include apts 
0) cars @ standardize related operations in the in- all phases of shipping, handling, distribu- Cold Storage and Distribution 
. 1949, lerests of speed, efficiency and economy. tion and warehousing. Household Goods Storage 
i For this reason every issue of D and W ints cncahtiens din Cin tee , and Moving 
.). g ollers its readers a wide variety of detailed, ’. Air C di seer aor myer Penge % Field Warehousing and 
esta @ wuthoritative interrelated articles on a broad- ae - a argo and its revolutionizing ef- Financing 
daily & based. long range editorial plan—covering eets will have on this broad field. 
_@ wech diversified activities as—shipping, ex- The list at the right is only a partial 
which @ porting, rigging, materials handling, crat- breakdown of the products and services se- MISCELLANEOUS 
wher § ing, packaging, piling, securing, warehous- lected and purchased by readers of D and W. 
up be-@ ing, and many other allied and related ac- Post-war developments in the field of World- Fire—Theft—Sabotage Safety 
today § ‘ities of practical value to shippers and wide Distribution will have an ever-broad- Devices 
houn receivers everywhere. ening effect upon this tremendous market. Ports—Terminals—Stevedores 
ent is Industrial Sites—Rentals 
0.D.T Packaging—Sealing—Marking 
whic! The Market Research Division of the Bureau of Foreign -_ . i Equipment 
space and Domestic Commerce published the following state- bag pes 
ment in Domestic Commerce: py ee eee 
Dz as oe . 
cummin 0: enh tom dk Gen orcas 
trade publication, probably because of the varied interests a 
of the men in this field, and natural departmentization Warehouse Supplies, Equip- 
+ ¢ into which the various phases fall.” ment and Forms 








A CHILTON 
PUBLICATION 
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100 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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respectively, were as follows: 
Investment in carrier property, $918,- 
847,714 and $885,516,742; total current 
assets, $81,259,027 and $56,287,083; 
total current liabilities, $74,955,503 and 
$90,569,757; operating revenues, $245,- 
061,060 and $251,684,772; operating ex- 
penses, $123,506,969 and $110,448,441; 
total taxes, including U. S. Government 


taxes, $63,221,873 and $59,632,736; 
total barrels of oil received into sys- 
tem, 1,779,859,741 and 1,638,703,424; 
total barrels of oil delivered out of 


system, 1,763,811,695 and 1,642,356,138. 


Water Carriers 

The Mississippi System, with 20 
main tributaries, 20 secondary streams, 
and the Intracoastal Canal on the Gulf 
of Mexico, now has 6,000 miles of 
navigable channels 6 to 9 ft. deep, 
linking vital centers of population. 
Since, 1920, the U. S. has spent over 
$500,000,000 for navigation and flood 
control in the Midwest and South. The 
river distance from St. Louis to New 
Orleans has been reduced a day’s trip 
downstream, 156 miles. 

A series of locks and dams between 
Pittsburgh and Cairo has made the 
Ohio a year-round waterway for heavi- 
est barges. Modern terminals are now 
available for interchange of rail, truck 
and river traffic. Over $50,000,000 has 
been spent on floating equipment and 
terminals on the Mississippi System by 
carriers. The Mississippi and its tribu- 
now have over 160 regulated 

with 3,000 tow-boats and 

There are 26 common carriers 
The figures do not 
include the Great Lakes. River car- 
riers own from one craft to fleets of 
300, tow-boats ranging up to 2,500 h.p. 
able to handle 15,000 tons, equivalent 
to 300 freight cars loaded to capacity, 
and barges ranging from 100-ton to 
2.800-ton capacity, open-top, covered, 
and tanker equipment. 

To quicken operations on inland 
waterways O.D.T. recently authorized 
five large barge operators to combine, 
namely American Barge Line Co., 
Campbell Transportation Co., Inland 
Waterwavs Corp. (Federal Barge 
Lines), Union Barge Line Corp., and 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 

For the first quarter of 1943 freight 
revenues of class A and class B car- 
riers by water subject to the I.C.C.’s 


taries 

carriers 
barges. 
with 1,350 ships. 


jurisdiction dropped from $13,693,993 
to $9.570.205 and tons of revenue 
freight carried decreased from 9,258,- 


457 to 8,384,462. 


Warehousing 

The industry is operating 150 million 
square feet of floor space for the stor- 
age of merchandise requiring covered 
protection, as against 115 million 
square feet in 1939. Approximately 25 
per cent of the business of public ware- 
houses comes from the war. Another 
25 per cent results directly from gov- 
ernment programs. 

The Federal Emergency Warehouse 
Association was created to band public 
warehouse companies in all large cities 
together into units with which procure- 
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ment agencies could deal conveniently. 
In more than 30 cities, public mer- 
chandise warehousemen have pooled 
their facilities in these local associa- 
tions, and 30 more such pools are 
planned. Each unit as a central agent 
contracting with government agencies 
for the storage of consignments much 
greater than any member could handle 


singly, and distributing the goods 
among the member warehouses. 
Upon the F.E.W.A. structure has 


been superimposed a leasing program 
which permits the O.D.T. to procure 
almost unlimited amounts of additional 
dry merchandise storage space on short 
notice. To make this expansion pos- 
sible, the O.D.T. with the support of 
the Office of Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, has contracted with each Federal 
Emergency Warehouse Association to 
manage for the government any suit- 
able buildings which the O.D.T. might 
lease for storage. 

Thus far more than one million 
square feet of space has been diverted 
to dry merchandise storage through 
this program and is operated by local 
warehouse associations. 

The refrigerated branch of the in- 
dustry is operating 555 million cubic 
feet of net piling space, 410 million 
cubic feet of which is cooler space. At 
least 30 per cent of the holdings are 
either government-owned or in process 
for purchase by government agencies. 


Traffic Managers 


The concentration of war production 
among the bigger industries, as prime 
producers and contractors, has accen- 
tuated the importance of such com- 
pany’s industrial traffic managers 
whose freight and shipping needs 
“come first.” The freight carriers are 
shouldering with these shippers the 
responsibility of keeping the wheels of 
war freight transportation turning. 

Traffic World studies have shown a 
high concentration of the traffic mar- 
ket — approximately 4,000 companies 
originate two-thirds of all the freight 
and express tonnage of the United 
States. 

The successful functioning of these 
large concerns is completely dependent 
upon transportation services. They 
have therefore highly specialized traffic 
officials whose departments have com- 
plete supervision of all matters relating 
to transportation and distribution. Fol- 
lowing are some of the principal duties 
of these traffic officers: 

FREIGHT AND EXPRESS: In connection 
with freight express and related mat- 
ters, these traffic departments: 

1. Select the transport agencies to 
be used and arrange for all trans- 
portation services required—railway, 
highway, waterway, airway. 

2. Determine the use of (purchase 
and lease) and direct the operations 
of company owned freight transpor- 
tation equipment—railway equipment 
for plant operations, motor trucks, 
etc. 

3. Direct work of receiving and 
shipping departments — determine 


equipment needs, packing methods, 

containers, etc. 

4. Arrange for warehousing and 
other storage facilities, branch plant 
locations, etc. 

MARKETS FOR PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES: Summing up the market 
potentialities, it is obvious that the 
transportation and distribution indus- 
try represents a tremendous concen- 
trated market for a diversified group of 
advertisers. The following is a partial 
list of products and services that can 
and are being profitably advertised to 
the concentrated group of big shippers 
and carriers of the country: 

Shipper and carrier markets—trucks, 
tractors, trailers, tires, petroleum prod- 
ucts, automotive accessories, freight 
handling equipment, scales, industrial 
tractors, packaging and shipping ma- 
terials and equipment, refrigeration 
equipment, traffic office equipment and 
supplies, communication services, pro- 
fessional services, traffic and transpor- 
tation courses, traffic and transporta- 
tion books, freight guides, insurance 
and so on. 

Shipper markets—freight and pas- 
senger carrier services (motor truck 
lines, buses, railroads, steamship lines, 
and airlines), freight forwarder serv- 
ices, van line services (for moving com- 
pany employees and executives), indus- 
trial sites and ports, containers and 
shipping boxes, warehousing and stor- 
age facilities, certain types of railroad 
equipment which has particularly to do 
with freight traffic. 


Materials-Handling 

The subject of materials-handling, 
according to DandW, is one which will 
be of utmost importance in the re- 
establishment of our economic system 
during the post-war period. Thousands 
of men now in the armed forces are 
obtaining their first contact with this 
important subject; these men will be- 
come executives of industry after the 
war is over. 

Materials-handling equipment man- 
ufacturers have sold more of their 
equipment in the past two years than 
in all of their previous industrial ex- 
istence. The Army has been one of their 
best customers, as has the Navy and 
other Government agencies. As 4 
matter of fact, practically all produc- 
tion of this equipment lately has been 
for the armed forces. 

It is estimated that the Quartermas- 
ter Corps in the past year has pur- 
chased 1,250 industrial tractors, 800 
lift trucks, 10,000 caster type cargo 
trailers, one million or more pallets, 
300 vertical stacking machines, 325 
inclined conveyor stackers, 50,000 ft. 
of gravity conveyor, about 2,000 ft. of 
level power conveyor, 125 hand pallet 
trucks, 4,000 four-wheel platform hand 
trucks, 10,000 two-wheel hand trucks, 
and many other pieces of equipment 
such as locomotive cranes, crawier 
cranes, industrial locomotives, trans- 
port tractors and trailers, all of which 
are used on materials-handling opera- 
tions. 

Most of the equipment now in use DY 
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the armed forces will have been worn 
out because of the need for 16 to 24-hr. 
service and the inability to obtain all 
of the parts necessary for repairs and 
replacements, or even sufficient equip- 
ment for all of the handling opera- 
tions 

As a result, there will be little used 
equipment available for the post-war 
industrial expansion, and even were it 
available it would be outmoded by the 
many new devices that are constantly 
being developed. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
ained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

A Guide to Effective Freight Transpor- 
tation Promotion. 

This is a 50-page working manual on 
freight transportation promotion—mo- 
tor truck, rail, water, and air, the first 
of its kind ever published. This man- 
ual discusses (1) the opportunity for 
promotion of war and post-war freight 
services, (2) use of freight services 
and the factors in industry to be cul- 
tivated, (3) influencing factors in the 
selection of freight service, (4) prob- 
lems encountered in the selection of 
freight carrier service, (5) what ship- 
pers want stressed in freight adver- 
tisements, (6) figures on readability of 
freight advertising in the preferred 
business magazine in the field, (7) ex- 
amples of current freight campaigns. 
Published by Traffic World. 


To Cultivate Shippers of War Tonnage. 
This six-page folder highlights the 
groups of shippers who are primarily 
responsible for moving war and civil- 
ian essential tonnage and shows Traf- 
fic World’s coverage of this market. 


A New Sales Opportunity for Railroad 
Equipment Manufacturers. 
A four-page folder outlining the in- 
terest of shipper and railroad traffic 
lepartments in carrier freight equip- 


ment, specifically rail freight equip- 
ment The folder outlines Traffic 
World’s coverage of these interested 
groups. 


Air Cargo, Its History and Promised 

Future. 

A study by DandW that portrays air 
cargo’s tonnage development to date 
and what awaits shippers when the 
present war is over. Present problems 
are presented as a challenge to the air- 


craft industry and to shippers to solve 
before full-scale development can be 
achieved. When these problems are 
solved, not only will national distribu- 
tion but international distribution be 
materially changed. Such factors as 
rates, speed of delivery, products 
haul and regulation are analyzed. 
Also presented are data as to who will 
be using air cargo services when they 
are fully developed. 

Public Warehouses, Classified by Fa- 


cities and Services. 


A comprehensive survey that reveals 


IND 
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in convenient tabulated form 32 serv- 
ices of public warehouses that are 
available to shippers. Most of the ware- 
houses are equipped to perform many 
services in addition to storage, whether 
they are engaged chiefly in the han- 
dling of merchandise, household goods 
or refrigerated products. This compila- 
tion simplifies the location of ware- 
houses that have air-conditioned stor- 
age space, are equipped for bottling, 
boxing, labeling, grading, mothproofing, 
fumigating, or operate motor freight 
lines, have manufacturing or office 
space for lease, quick-freeze services, 
sales representation, sample distribu- 
tion, ete.—DandW. 


Materials Handling Equipment Specifi- 
cations 


A compilation, the first and only one 
of its kind, that lists 6 major and 35 


subdivisions of materials handling 
equipment, giving full specifications, 
the names of the manufacturers and 


the trade names of their equipment, so 
arranged that no time is lost in locat- 
ing the information that is desired.— 
DandW. 


Associations 


American Transit Assn., 292 
son Ave., New York. 

American Trucking Assns., Inc., 1424 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

American Warehousemen’s Assn., 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
300 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Assn. of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 

Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Highway Transport Assn., 90 West 
St., New York. 

Independent Movers & Warehouse- 
men’s Assn., Star Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Master Truckmen of America, 1133 
Broadway, New York. 


Madi- 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943. ] 


Better Shipping Manual, 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Published by Shipping Man- 
agement, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, 


$3. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type size, 7x10. 
Published annually, Nov. 15th. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 7,900. Rates 


—1 page, $175; 2 pages, $325; add'l pages, 
$125; % page, $100; % page, $55. 
Color, $15; bleed, $20. 


Commercial News (Los Angeles), 158 
W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Pub- 
lished by C. A. Page Pub. Co. Est. 1920. 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 16% x21. 


Published Friday Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 4,200 Rates 


per inch—4 times, $1.45; 13 times, $1.35; 
26 times, $1.25; 52 times, $1.20. 


DandW (a Chilton publication), 100 E 
42nd St.. New York City. Published by 
Distribution & Warehousing Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%&x11\% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 18th. 
discount on space rates only, 
days, 10% thereafter. No cash discount. 
Circulation (Swern), net paid, 2,475; 
controlled, 4,850; (gross), 7,602. Ship- 
pers, 58%; carriers, 24%; warehouses, 
18%. Reaches 28,000 firms on paid or 
rotational basis. Rates (General)— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
12 115.00 75.00 45.00 


(Warehouse)— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $105.00 58.00 $ 34.00 

46.00 26.00 
(Directory)— 
1 Page 
$ 90.00 
Standard color, $40.00; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see pages 64-65-239. 


% Page 


12 80.00 
% Page 
$150.00 $ 55.00 





Furniture Warehouseman, The, 1018 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Official paper 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Ass'n & Allied Van Lines, Inc. Est. 1922. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,000. (Deductible from dues, 


800). Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 64.80 $ 39.30 $ 24.30 
6 48.60 29.16 19.44 
12 39.30 24.30 16.20 


@® 


155 N. Chi- 


Leonard’s Guide, Clark St., 


Published by G. R. Leonard & Co. 


cago. 
Est. 1917. Trim size, 9%x12. Type page, 
8x10%. Published annually, revised 
quarterly. Forms close 10th month pre- 
ceding. 4 editions, one each for New 


York City, Chicago, Philadelphia and the 
Universal edition which is applicable 
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from any shipping point Circulation, 
18,389; (gross), 13,497. Direct shippers, 
98%: others, 2% Rates (per annum) 
Edition Page % Page % Page 
Universal $300.00 $175.00 $100.00 
New York 195.00 120.00 75.00 
Chicago 150.00 100.00 60.00 
Philadelphia 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Rates for combinations of the above edi- 
tions, covers, spreads and index pages 
on request. 





New Orleans Port Record, 2 Canal St., 
New Orleans, La. Published by Board of 
Commissioners, Port of New Orleans. 
Est. 1942. Controlled. Type page, 74x 
10. Published 5th. Forms close 30th, 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 3,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 27.50 
6 90.00 50.00 29 50 
12 75.00 40.00 0.00 


New York Forwarder, 25 Beaver St., New 


York. Published by New York Forwarder 
& Foreign Shipper, Inc. Est. 1929. Sub- 
scription, $5. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 


Forms close Wednesday. 


lished Monday. 
Circulation (Pub- 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 


lisher’s Statement), 3,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page age % Page 
1 $125.00 75.00 $ 40.00 
4 95.00 55.00 30.00 
13 90.00 48.00 26.00 
26 85.00 45.00 24.00 
52 80.00 42.50 22.50 





Official Steamship and Airways Guide, 
9 BE. 45th St.. New York. Published by 











Transportation Guides, Inc. Est. 1932. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, T%xl0l%. Published Ist Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 1,101. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 125.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 
Pacific Shipper, 255 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Pacific 


Est. 1926. Subscription, $2. 
Published Monday. 
Agency dis- 


Shipper, Inc. 
Type page, 6%x9%. 
Forms close Wednesday. 


counts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 26.00 $ 15.00 
26 37.50 21.00 11.00 
52 34.00 19.00 10.00 





Packing and Shipping, Masonic 
Plainfield, N. J. Published by 


Bldgz., 
Bonnell 


Publications, Ine Est. 1873. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published 15th Forms close Ist. 


N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 10-2, Circulation (Sworn), 
4,939. Rates— 
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Times l Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page TRAVEL 
1 $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 l $200.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 Travel Agent, The, 2 W. 46th St... New 
12 115.00 67.50 42.50 6 180.00 100.00 55.00 York. Published by American Traveler, 
Standard color $25; bleed rate page, 12 165.00 90.00 50.00 Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. rim 
15% Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
, 15th Forms close 20th preceding. Aven. ro 
: isc s, 15-2 Sirculati > s 
Shippers’ Guide, The, with Comparative Traffie Bulletin, 418 S. Market St., Chi- ~~. ae t) 4 Moy oo spliaapes 
Rates, 626 Federal St., Chicago. Published cago. Published by Traffic Service Corp Times 1Page  % Page % Page 
by Shippers Guide Co., Inc Est. 1872. Est. 1907. Subscription, $25. Trim size, 1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
Subscriptions $10 and $16 Trim size, . . o e pas 7%x10%. Published 6 115.00 60.00 30.00 th 
9%xl2 Type page, 7%x10% Frequent Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Agen- 12 100.00 50.00 25.00 1.4 
revisions Forms close Ist preceding cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), gtandard color, $20 : ’ 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates (all edi- 1,322; (gross), 1,472. Shippers, car- ainete 19 
tions) riers and related groups, 93%; others, Th 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 7% Rates Travel Trade, 66 Duane St., New York 
Yearly $300.00 $170.00 $ 90.00 Times 1Page % Page % Page Published by Lewis Print, Inc. Est 329 10. 
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Funeral Directors, Cemeteries 





Preliminary figures of the Bureau of 
the Census indicate that there were 
1,417,257 deaths in the United States in 
1940, an increase of 29,460 over 1939. 
The 1940 rate per 1,000 population was 
10.8, compared with 10.6 for 1939. 


The 1939 Census of Business listed 
18.184 funeral directors, embalmers and 
crematories with receipts of $261,333,- 
000. The number gained 6.1 per cent, 
receipts 13.6 per cent over 1935. There 
were 18,225 active proprietors in 1939 
and 32,821 employes who were paid 
$40,643,000. 


The modern mortuary, which is rap- 
idly becoming the accepted type of 
funeral establishment, is air-condi- 
tioned and incorporates a chapel or 
service room, slumber room, office, dis- 
play room, garage and motor equip- 
ment, storage vaults in the basement, 
and in a few cases a crematorium and 
columbarium. The investment of such 
a building varies with location and 
furnishings. The country’s total invest- 
ment in such equipment is about $90,- 
000,000. The annual volume of busi- 
ness is estimated at $380,000,000. 

An important part of equipment 
bought by funeral directors consists of 
automobiles and other automotive ve- 
hicles. The funeral director as a rule 
also operates motor ambulances. 

In 1939, 599 establishments were en- 
gaged in manufacture of caskets, cof- 
fins, burial cases and other morticians’ 
goods. The value of their products was 
$70,353,000, a slight decrease from 
1937. They employed 2,108 salaried 
workers, who were paid $5,232,000, and 
12.447 wage earners, who drew $13,- 
392,000. The cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and 
contract work was $31,861,800, and the 
value added by manufacture, $38,491,- 
000. The last figure was 1.0 per cent 
over 1937. 

Chief products were 403,732 wooden 
caskets and coffins, $10,672,000; 324,592 
metal caskets and coffins, $19,601,000; 
140,004 metal grave vaults and ship- 
ping cases, $5,336,000; embalming 
fluids, $2,547,600; other equipment, $1,- 
428.000. 

Wholesale value of all burial goods 
sold in 1941 was $70,519,000, according 


to the Casket Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. The gain over 1939 was 4 per 
cent. 


The American Blue Book of Funeral 
Directors reported a 1941 decline in 
the value of wood caskets and a cor- 
responding gain in metal. The former 
s still the leader, however. 


The cost of the average funeral was 
$60.50 in 1941, according to the Casket 
Manufacturers’ Association. On this 
bas volume in 1941 was $70,519,000. 

T Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce estimated, however, that the 
pul spent $312,700,000 in that year 
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Crematories 

Receipts 

No. (00U) 
BERR, wcsasccotaseces 219 $ 1,975 
Arizona ..... sian bewen 47 755 
is onder deeds wed 166 2,007 
CE, boc eecwasesces 57 15,683 
Colorado 145 2,497 
Conmecticut .......6eee6- 240 4,735 
Perr re er 65 873 
District of Columbia.... 75 1,978 
PRE secnecees oe 186 2,712 
NS PE ets Pree 373 3,509 
Me gceeacede ; : 59 741 
EOE ccccese i soo Eee 21,768 
EE acc g acl whie ah , 670 8,624 
SPU caucescsececs 450 4,652 
PE -vsgedkoceeene esau ee 306 3,569 
Kentucky ...... danas 383 4,627 
EMRE, cccccscccceses 175 2,504 
Re seoevcsosees 158 1,724 
Maryland paueaqenens 242 3,135 
Massachusetts 728 11,109 
OCT é ; 733 9,940 
‘ce ceGnna na dene 356 4,522 
Mississippi ........ 179 1,845 
i, Peres oe 595 8,896 
Montana .... , 70 1,133 
DE ceaseuds 246 2,598 
DEEL -cctcuvieseseeas ; 15 218 
New Hampshire ........ 105 1,096 
New Jersey ....... once 521 9,799 
New Mexico ..... ‘ , 45 528 
MOT DOPE ccéeses 2,308 34,749 
North Carolina .... ‘ 350 3,734 
eee 68 588 
Ce enucueces an oe 18,628 
Oklahoma .. ai 268 3,283 
OremOR cececs rer ry 111 1,971 
Pennsylvania ........... 1,546 23,929 
Rhode Island eae sen 118 1,985 
South Carolina .... 241 1,998 
ee ae 93 683 
Tennessee Terre Tt 301 3,858 
TE: sadawes 649 8,165 
SP aid dmb Oew ne wanes ai 56 841 
ll a 82 860 
Virginia ..... ‘ a 395 4,240 
Washington ........ “e 177 3,175 
TOOK VRE cceecscces 221 3,003 
Wisconsin eyatheata! OF 5,836 
Wyoming .. juteuan 3 339 
vu. s 18,196 $261,617 
—1939 Census of Business 
for funeral and burial services. This 
was exclusive of $158,000,000 which 


went to cemeteries and crematories. 


Cemeteries 


The modern cemetery is one of the 
most varied, and highly specialized 
iand developments and business enter- 
prises of modern times. 

As the great majority of cemeteries 
develop ground far in advance of pres- 
ent needs, it is estimated by The Amer- 
ican Cemetery that there are close to 
1,000,000 acres of land devoted to 
cemetery purposes. Cemetery managers 
figure that it costs from $1,500 to $2,- 
500 to develop an acre of land for 
cemetery use, which price does not in- 
clude the original cost of the land or 
the expenditure for maintenance opera- 
tions and equipment. 

Superintendents and managers of 
cemeteries buy in wholesale quantities 
of everything needed for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of areas of 
ground varying from ten to 600 acres. 
At least 500 equipment and supply 
items are used, among them being 
chapel tents, lawn mowers, fencing, 
gates, grass seed and plants, fertilizer, 
grave opening and closing equipment, 
irrigation systems, paving materials, 
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crematories, vaults, horticultural sup- 
plies and uniforms, amplifying sys- 
tems, chimes, etc. 

The annual cemetery market totals 
$85,000,000, according to The American 
Cemetery. Maintenance equipment, in- 
cluding fencing, hose, mowers, paint, 
spraying equipment, sprinkling equip- 
ment, tents, tools and similar items 
amounts to $11,575,000. Nursery equip- 
ment, including fertilizer, greenhouse 
material, insecticides, spray oil and 
seeds, totals $23,530,000; autos, trucks 
trailers and miscellaneous automotive, 
$13,750,000; road building and main- 
tenance, including graders, road mate- 
rials and miscellaneous road equip- 
ment, $2,539,450; gasoline, oil and fuel 
oil, $14,150,000. Grave equipment and 


maintenance: bronze, $3,055,000; ce- 
ment, $2,725,000; grave furnishings, 


$1,100,000; lowering devices, $875,000; 
markers, $2,045,000; wreaths, $3,000,- 
000; miscellaneous grave equipment, 
including granite, marble, etc., $1,000,- 
000. Miscellaneous equipment, includ- 
ing office supplies and equipment, sani- 
tary supplies, uniforms, insurance and 
unclassified, totals $5,500,000. 


Crematories, Mausoleums 


Of the 164 crematories in the United 
States, six are in the Territory of 
Hawaii and one at Ancon in the Canal 
Zone. In Canada there are five. Ac- 
cording to the Cremation Association 
of America, cemetery associations con- 
duct about half of these; some are op- 
erated by funeral directors and mauso- 
leum owners, while still others are run 
independently. 

As the result of their quinquennial 
statistical survey, the Cremation Asso- 
ciation of America listed 179,999 crema- 
tions taking place between 1934 and 
1938, with another 2,055 estimated 
cremations from non-reporting crena- 
tories. Compared to a similar survey 
of the years 1929 through 1933, this 
figure is about a 25 per cent gain. 

Increase in the number of cremations 
amounted to 233.4 per cent in the 
South Atlantic states; in the East, 
North and South Central States, 100.9 
per cent; and in the Mountain States, 
67.3 per cent. 

The mausoleums in the country are 
generally in connection with cemeteries, 
and, according to the American Ceme- 
tery Superintendents Association, there 
are approximately 325 of them. 


Associations 
American Cemetery Owners’ Assn., 
National Bank Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
American Cemetery Superintendents 
Assn., P. L. Scholl, Reading, Pa. 
Casket Manufacturers Assn. of Am- 
erica, 628 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 
Cremation Assn. of America, Her- 
bert R. Hargrave, secretary, Route 1, 
Box 32, Fresno, Calif. 
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Metal Burial Vault Mfrs. Assn., National Funeral Directors Assn., 
Krippendorf Bldg., Cincinnati. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
National Concrete Burial Vault National Selected Morticians, 520 N. 


Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


American Blue Book of Funeral Direc- Eastern States Funeral Director, 368 
tors, 330 W. 42nd St... New York. Pub- Congress St., Boston, Mass. Published by 
lished by Kates-Boylston Pubs., Inc. Est Eastern States Publications, Ine. Est 
1931. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 1931. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 11x 


Type page, 7x10. Published June of every 16% Type page, 96x15 Published 2nd 
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7am — = 1 $118.00 $ 66.00 $ 36.00 
H 100.00 58.00 32.00 


ABC) 12 90.00 52.00 0.00 
= Standard color, $25; bleed, $5 


American Funeral Director, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York Published by Kates- -— — —_—_—_—— 
Boylston Publications, Inc. Est. 1878 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type fembalmers’ Monthly, 230 E. Ohio St., 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close Chicago. Published by Trade Periodical 


25th Agency di counts 15-0, Cire ulation Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
7 EN 5 (gross), S558. Funeral directors, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
yD % - isket manufacturers, 3 others, Forms close 27th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
oe tates Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 5,- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 981 Rate . 
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@ Standard color, $35 


Casket and Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, 

New York. Published by The Casket, Inc. yqig-Continent Mortician, 611 Wesley 
Est 1871. Subscription, $3. Trim size. Temple Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Pub- 
1%x12%. Type page, 7%x10%. Published jjshed by Grant Williams Pub. Co. Est. 
lst Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 1923 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 


15-2. Circulation, 7,962; (gross), S460. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 

Funeral directors and embalmers, 92%; close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

casket manufacturers other manu- culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,601. 

ot 1‘ Salesmen 1% others, Rates 

Timo 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$143.00 $ 80.00 $ 47.00 1 $ 74.00 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 

A 126.060 69.00 40.00 4 63.00 34.00 19.00 
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Standard color, $35; bleed, $10 Color rates on request 


Mortuary Management, P. OO. Be 310 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Publishe by 
William Berg. Est, 1914. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub. 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency dis. 


counts, 15-2 tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 88.00 $ 49.00 $ 30.00 
6 81.00 46.00 8 00 
12 74.00 42.00 5.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $3. 


Southern Funeral Director, 1070 Spring 

St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published pb, 

O. J. Willoughby. Est. 1918, Subscription, 

$3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
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Published ist. Forms close 24 


\gency 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 

2200. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 44.00 $ 24.00 
6 72.00 38.00 20.00 
12 64.00 19.00 


36.00 
$15; bleed, $5. 


Standard color, 


CEMETERIES 
American Cemetery, The, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York. Published by American 
Cemetery. Est. 1929. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 90.00 50.00 27.00 
12 80.00 44.00 24.00 


Standard color (red), $35. Bleed, 5% 
Composite Catalog for Cemeteries, ©)ds- 
mar, Fla. Published by Prettyman Pub 
Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Dec. Forms close 
Nov. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1 page, $140; 2 pages, $130 per page 
3 pages, $120 per page; 4 to 7 pages 
$110 per page; 8 or more pages, $10 
per page. 


Modern Cemetery, 214 S. Church St 
Rockford, lll. Published by O. H. Sam- 
ple. Est. 1891. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 
15th Forms close 25th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,690; gross, 3,000 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
4 80.00 44.00 27.00 
12 72.00 40.00 25.06 
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Furniture and House Furnishings 


(See also Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





Conversion of furniture plants to war 
work was somewhat slower than in 
other industries, with the result that 
1942 production was at a high rate. 
Total production was estimated at 
$730,000,000 by Seidman & Seidman, 
industry accountants, an all-time high. 
About 87 per cent of this consisted of 
civilian products, 5 per cent being war 
furniture and 8 per cent war items. 

This high production rate was made 
possible by existence of reserve stocks 
of raw materials, which were rapidly 
depleted during the first half of 1943, 
when production of wood household fur- 
niture declined 15 per cent, employment 
20 per cent and payrolls 5 per cent. 
Seidman & Seidman said that lumber 
and veneers were the foremost industry 
problems in 1943. They saw a ray of 
hope in the long-term hardwood out- 
look, however, and also believed that 
some steel and other metals were to be 
made available for civilian require- 
ments. 

The experts were most enthusiastic, 
however, about the post-war outlook. 
The prospect of several million mar- 
riages, a high building rate and large 
reserve buying power in the hands of 
the public caused them to predict the 
most prosperous era in the industry’s 
history. 

While 1939 production of the indus- 
try was valued at $737,270,000, it was 
much greater if other products sold 
through furniture stores were included. 
These additions would consist of fabri- 
cated textile products other than wear- 
ing apparel, $137,754,000; wool carpets 
and rugs and woolen and worsted car- 
pet yarn, $159,901,000; linoleum and 
other hard-surface floor coverings, $69,- 
875,000; vitreous enameled products, in- 
cluding kitchen, household and hospital 
utensils, $44,239,000; aluminum ware 
(kitchen, household and hospital), $37,- 


125,000; mirror and picture frames, 
$13,224,000; window shades, $27,- 
071,000; venetian blinds, $25,965,000; 


lamp shades $8,376,000; carpets, rugs 
and mats made from jute, sisal, flax, 
ete., $9,050,000. 

The grand total was $1,220,570,000. 

Detailed figures on production of 
wood furniture are given in the accom- 
panying table. Metal household furni- 
ture accounted for $52,913,000, about 
the same as in 1937. Living room and 
library furniture was valued at $15,- 
195,000; bedroom, $8,185,000; kitchen, 
$13,271,000; porch, $6,666,000; camp, 
$1,917,000; other, $7,678,700. The 1937 
figure for metal kitchen furniture was 
$6,463,000. 

Fiber, rattan, reed and willow house- 
hold furniture produced in 1939 was 
Valued at $3,427,000. 

Classified in “Fabricated textile prod- 
ucts other than wearing apparel” were 
870 manufacturers of curtains, dra- 





- The Furniture Industry in 1939 


Cost of A 
No. of Materials, Value of of 
No. of Wage Wages ate. Output Prime 
Est. Earners $(000) $(000) $(000) Movers 
Mattresses and bedsprings...... 947 18,342 19,498 60,942 113,115 10,432 
Upholstered household furniture 853 29,949 30,082 65,977 128,724 13,629 
Household furniture except up- 

Dr cveccceseenkva sealers 1,592 94,760 83,999 155,192 328,630 118,653 
SS a oe tame ae 152 11,776 13,674 22,570 54,750 10,288 
Public building furniture........ 106 5,900 6,568 11,438 26,679 11,570 
Laboratory, hospital and other 

professional furniture ........ 82 2,982 3,351 6,614 14,655 2,255 
Partitions, shelving, cabinet 

work and office and store fix- 

RES ELLER A eee, 716 13,826 17,735 30,507 70,718 4,252 

Oo er ere 4,448 177,535 174,907 352,939 737,270 170,979 


—Bureau of the Census 
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—Furniture Age 
peries and bedspreads whose products 
were valued at $70,233,000 and 472 
manufacturers of housefurnishings 
with products worth $67,521,000. The 
first figure was 33.7 per cent, the sec- 
ond 11.9 per cent over 1937. In addi- 
tion, 75 contract factories turned out 
curtains, draperies and _ bedspreads 
valued at $1,678,800, a gain of 51.4 per 
cent over 1937. 

Curtains produced were valued at 
$37,249,000; draperies, $7,038,000; com- 
fortables and quilts, $9,071,000; slip 
covers, $18,618,000; towels, $35,474,000. 

There were 60 manufacturers of wool 
carpets and rugs, 43 having products 
valued at $140,338,000 and 17 produc- 
ing carpet yarn, woolen and worsted, 
worth $19,563,000. The Bureau of the 
Census accounted for sales of carpets 
and rugs and woven wool, with an in- 
voice value of $142,530,000 in part, as 
follows: 29,486 square yards of Axmin- 
ster, $59,310,000; 7,340,000 square 
yards of Wilton, $27,075,000; 12,679,500 
square yards of plain velvet, $37,224,- 
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000; 3,628,000 square yards of printed 
velvet, $7,242,000; 1,862,000 square 
yards of Chenille and Smyrna, $4,377,- 
500. 

Total cost of manufacturing furni- 
ture in 1939, according to the National 
Association of Furniture Manufactur- 
ers, was divided as follows: 


DIVISION OF COSTS 
Per cent 

DOROSTEEE. cn chcceceedcosostevssonece 38.0 
BE EOD cncincctencscentecucane 20.8 
Administration and selling expense. 18.6 
Manufacturing burden (taxes, in- 

surance, indirect labor, etc.)..... 17.5 
Other expenses, less other income 2.0 


Principal materials used in the mak- 
ing of wood furniture are lumber, ve- 
neers, varnish, lacquer, filler, stains, 
hinges, door knobs, pulls, ornaments 
and locks. Production of upholstered 
furniture involves use of lumber, 
upholstery fabrics, springs, burlap, 
denim, and various fillers such as cot- 
ton, moss, hair, kapok, feathers, and 
down. For the making of metal furni- 
ture, iron and steel are employed. Other 
products and materials used in furni- 
ture manufacture include porcelain, 
glass, chromium, mirrors, and glue. 
For shipping, large quantities of lum- 
ber, paper, twine, and excelsior pads 
are required. 


Furniture factories employ approxi- 
mately 12,500 motor trucks for cartage 
and interstate deliveries. 

Furniture style preferences and 
changes are shown in the following 
table prepared by American Walnut 
Manufacturers Association, based on 
surveys of the Chicago and Grand 
Rapids furniture markets in July, 1940. 


FURNITURE STYLES AND WOODS 
By Woods 


Per cent 

June, July, 

1939 1940 

WE cicdpeeeeeedabenseas ee 33.0 31.73 
PE occeseccesussecbeseét 31.7 34.78 
DE cer0ss¢see0esdeenesanee4 7.6 8.16 
Ge Scdondchnscdeseesesesennede 3.1 3.41 
CS eer errr rer ret 1.0 1.30 
DE oc ss eceueeeséusecaer 1.5 1.14 
CERMGREITOOE cecccccscconsiess 3.0 .96 
OS ER err re 1.2 1.30 
Miscellaneous solid* ......... 3.5 5.32 
Miscellaneous veneerf ....... 9.1 9.03 
DORGTEES cc nsccdcceeresconses 2.8 2.87 





*Includes beech, birch, cherry, gum, 
Philippine and other woods not separately 
tabulated. 

tIncludes many 
species of veneers. 

tAll special finishes simulating natural 


wood figure. 
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Retailing 


Sales of the furniture-household- 
radio group showed a gain of 34.4 per 
cent in 1939, as compared with 1935, 
the Census of Business reported. The 
number of dealers gained 16.8 per cent. 
The 1939 totals were broken down as 
follows: 


~ ' ) 

Fu tur m2 $97 
Floor ! 1.OR¢ 8 618 
Drape rta l 

ter t 130 R4 
chit m 

ware 78 21,821 
Inter i 7 { 
Ant j ‘ 
Other home-f I g 

t< 1 it s4 
H ‘ l ‘ 

‘ { “ 
Rad I i 

tor 7 ) 
idio 109 9 ) 
Rad ! i 

tor 4 

I Ss 8? ¢ 7 

About 900 independent furniture 


stores reporting to the Bureau of the 
Census had a 1942 dollar volume 34 
per cent above L939 For the first five 
months of 1943, they reported a gain of 
2 per cent over the corresponding 1942 


period 


Among furniture dealers, chains got 
14.6 per cent of sales in 1939, compared 
with 13.5 per cent in 1935. In the house- 
hold appliance field, sales were divided 
as follows: Independents, 31.4 per 
cent: chains, 18.3 per cent; leased de- 
partments, 1.7 per cent; utility-oper- 
ated stores, 47.1 per cent; direct sel] 
ing (house-to-house), 1.4 per cent; 
other types, 0.1 per cent. Comparabl 
1935 figures are not available 


Among radio-household appliance 
dealers, 1939 volume was divided as fol- 
lows Independents, 84.1 per cent; 
chains, 10.2 per cent; leased depart 
ments, 0.8 per cent; utility-operated 
stores, 3.9 per cent; house-to-house, 0.2 
per cent; other types, 0.8 per cent. 


Perhaps the feature of 1940 and 194\ 
in both retail and manufacturing furni 
ture circles was the development of en 
semble selling, in which producers in 
many fields cooperated to offer com 
plete rooms and homes. 

The 1939 Census of Distribution re- 
ported 7,429 gift, novelty and souvenir 
shops with sales of $53,568,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of furniture ri 


tailers with 1939 sales of $595,944,000 
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Vaur eovertne 4 Associations 
( i i . ; I ’ ‘ kite hon- - Housewares Mfrs. Assn., I lmer 
. ee l.l House, Chicago. 
. agg? rt Institute of Carpet Mfrs. of er 
es (elk gas) ( ica, 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Denees ae ' H : National Assn. of Furniture Mfrs, 
| bievel tove o¢ 666 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chica; 
Ss tokers 6.0 National Assn. of Lace Curtaiy 
Hardware vi glass, wall — Mfrs., 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
Aw i ' aie: Ortieien - National Retail Furniture Assn., 66 


[Circulation figures not gu 


og N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Publications 
aranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 


stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 











Redding Manufacturer, The, 66 Lake — 
. Drive ( ‘ go Published by Na aq, 
\ t Bedding M ifac — 
, Subscription, $2 Curtain & Drapery Bayer & Drapery 
x | | p 7x10 Profits, 373 4th Ave., New York it 
' Agen lished by Clifford & Lawton, Ir Est 
‘ n (Publisher's 1935 Subscription, $2 Trim s 6x 
( 108. Rate Type page, 5x7%. Published 5tt 
“i close 23rd. Agency discounts 
Son Y 4 ry cu ! 1670; (gross), 4,693. R 
> ea + ot othe Rates 
Ps he Times 1 Page \% Page “4 Pag 
6.00) 1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 
‘ ’ ol 6 115.00 65.00 
110.00 60.00 
Color rates on request bleed, 
user's Guide, The, 4! Murray Bide.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Published by Na- Davison'’s Mattress and Upholstered Fur- 
tional Retail Furniture Agency Est. niture Directory, 4 Franklin Ave ge 
LYLS Subscription annual $5; single wood, N. J. Published by Davison P 
opy, $3.00. Trim, size, 6x¥. Type page, Co Est. 191 Sub iption, $4 
‘ i \ i July size, 5144,x8 Type page ix6™%,. Pu she 
I ‘ preceding Agency dis May Forms close Mar. 10th Ager 
Circulatio (Publisher's discounts, none. Circulation (Pul 
hn “tater nt } ) 000, R 
Pag li, % Page page, $80; % page, $45; 4 pag 
l $ 6 ) 3 $ 27.50 ~ 
9 60 00 25.00 Decorative Furnisher Directory and 
iikuyers’ Guide, ) isroad\ N 
Yor l N \ Pul shed |! H 
Chicago Market Daily, 666 Lake Shore (“o est. 191 Price $1 Tr 
Drive, Chicago Published by American , Type page, 2% x Pul N 
Publicatio: Inc. Est. 1933. Free (con- bo ‘ se Cect Agency 
) ' ‘ Lux iype page | Cc t . Publis] S 
. " i ol t) Rates 
I | ‘ 1 Page % Page Pag 
‘ , ‘ issu $60.00 $37.50 
\z l i 
( I r’s Sta ent) 
. Pet His @ 
Pao % Pa Furniture Age, 2225 N. Lakewood Avé 
a0 () Chicago Published by the H. O 
0 ow Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $: Trim 
' size 10'%x14%. Type page, 8% x 
‘ - . lished 27th preceding Forms clo 
Agency discount, 15-0 ae Oe 
, ' on q = Circulat I 4.403 
China and Glass, Century I zg Pitts (2 ), 4,774. Fut t . 
burgh, l’a ul hed by ¢ in r Pul I I ers, 3 
( Sul iptior $ Trim si 9x12 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l 7x1 Pul l I mthivy l $175.00 $100.00 $ 
I ( uth preced £ Agency 6 140.00 gn 00 
t 12 120.00 70.00 
imes 1 Page Page % Page Color, $40; Bleed, $30 
x 10.00 Furniture Digest, 611 Wesley 
‘ On Minneapolis, Minn. Published by Grant 
: _ i” bleed. 15 Williams Pub. Co Est, 1921. S 
tion, $2 Trim size 9x12 Typ - 
g ix! I l l t orn 
Orockery & Glass Buyers’ Market Guide, \ ney di Int l' Rates 
. } Y. Pub- Times Page 4 - 
Hi ! Pu ne Cc Est. 1934 1 £0.00 $ 
S ry siz 2% x5 6 26.00 
I Api oth, 12 32.00 
\ ! I m (Pub Standard bleed, 2! 
- Rat l page _ 
$ : Furniture Index, 415 W. Four > 
“ Jamestown, N. Y Est. 1900. Sut 
on tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Types ee 
CAB) ARP 7x10 Published 10th Forms cl ul 
Y / Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Pu i er’s Statement) 1734 R 
Crockery and Glass Journal, including Times , 1 Page \% Page A 
Pottery and Brass Salesman, 1170 Broad- 1 $140.00 $ 72.50 : 
N Yor _ ’ Shed by 6 120.00 67.50 7.90 
‘ lest sid sul riptior 12 100.00 60.00 
: ate page, 7x1. Color, $30; Bleed, 10 
Cir 3.007; (21 s) 4,042. 
\ l I dealers ( ) 
. nd t fT ils, ‘ABCD 
: ul tu and Purniture Manufacturer, 342 M 
lf Rates Ave., New York. Published by \ 
Feawards, It Est. 1879. Subscript! 
I 1 Pag 1% Page 4 Page Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x19 
$ / ) $ 85.00 $ 48.00 lished monthly Forms close last y 
6 1] 64.00 37.00 preceding month Agency discé e 
10f ) 6.00 32.00 1 Circulation, 1,613; (gross), =.40 
s l $6 bleed, 15% Manufacturers and their employes 
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Palmer DISTRIBUTION AND SALES OF FURNITURE-HOUSEHOLD-RADIO STORES IN 1939 

















Other Home Household Other Mome Household 
er Furniture Furnshings Appliance, Furniture Furnishings Appliances 
: Stores Stores Radio Dealers Stores Stores Radio Dealers 
Sales Sales Sales Sales Sales Sales 
Ifrs (Thou- (Thou- (Thou- (Thou- (Thou- : (Thou- 
’ No sand) No sand) No sand) No sand) No. sand) No. sand) 
Curtair pisteme---=--<= 595 48 $15, B61 69 $ 1,4% 242 ee one 6,828 37 077384 5,148 
r| : 783 
_ 1izona-------- 79 2,328 17 330 69 1,743 Neveda -------- 16 767 6 29 25 8 
66K ie 
2 2 : ° 2,506 
Arkan $a8<<-<-<< 229 7,017 40 498 216 2,896 New Hampshire - 101 3,556 58 289 124 ’ 
California-- 1,415 61,120 1,114 26,425 1,894 46,191 New Jersey ---- 546 32,885 646 10,732 621 23,962 
olor ado ----~ 176 7,000 es r6 an 5,060 = new Mexieo-------- 78 2,134 19 230 7 = 1, 699 
'wise F: 
343.] tonnecticut ----285 17,485 269 4,520 204 a 1,724 110,850 3,042 58,650 1,662 70,996 
BASED anesee — = -_ * 1,51 Worth Ceroline-- 612 25,368 122 1,702 6,615 
is. of Cole--- 64 8,689 sad 2,796 = $,65L worth Dekota---- 52 1,953 8 162 87 1,286 
rapery Y 
_ ° . 7 *, a 9% © 
Est Flori da --<<<= 411 19,522 165 5,169 345 OS kts centctunnn — 1,070 58,185 629 10,586 1,330 29,896 
= Georgia -----= = £0, 188 = 1,665 _ Fe entenens coreenee 4m 11,779 90 1,331 263 5,217 
| —_———— ” — - _ -_ *s4)4 oregon ---=----=- 182 8,566 73 1,705 226 4,952 
, Pag T1linois ---- 1,050 = 55,361 = _— — ©5942 pennsylvania ---= 1,347 78,830 1,048 17,619 1,617 42,543 
— 684 27,386 223 7,559 74 17, 583 a 6,670 90 2,419 gs 5,79 
-  alamaaeama = adnan aid oan = ieee South Caroline--- 307 13 ,006 65 1,055 122 3,321 
- 28 ry 9 ” ” 2 
d Fur- ———— = — a _ ” rP45 south Dakota <--- 85 1,827 10 160 133 1,837 
g + Tentucky ------ 351 12,221 110 1,622 305 5,085 mencitetnts eee 437 19,602 o1 1,794 254 5,640 
or eo > ° = 59 . — 
louisienac<---- 257 15,018 70 1,82 £09 at - 1,057 44,205 306 5,211 1,002 20,679 
fhine cocccccce 140 5,727 lll 1,172 166 5,652 Stalh asemsneoun - al 6,256 24 773 117 2,211 
iaryland------= 202 aaaes - —— _ 6.07 vesmentqo=eo==- —- 55 1,831 57 310 100 2,070 
FU BE Yasenchusette---725 36,185 — un 008 575 18, 52E vi rgintan=-----== 380 18,464 185 1,778 263 7,349 
- ema ae —— = 1 7 26,747 ashington----==" 294 14,030 122 1,860 382 7,534 
, Manesota----== 429 19,818 138 2, 836 436 et ee 12,047 58 1,807 242 5,426 
Mississinpi---= 200 6,657 20 oes 1s 2,255 ieconsin------- - 515 17,530 193 4,316 633 14,965 
Pag 
Wissourf------- 598 28,213 247 5,0 573 A emntenesinn - «@ 1,440 e ee es 1,558 
is ° © 2,667 > ” 
atane ccoence - 76 2,866 16 296 149 » 66 ie iat 19,902 #o73,157 12,012  9226,727 20,913 $535,375 
Bureau of the Census 
AV 
Ret 
Trin ndustrial and manual training schools ished 5th. Forms close 20th \gency N. IL. A. A. statement furnished on re- 
nd instructors in manual arts, libraries, discount 15-2 Circulation, 9,275; quest. See listing of “House Furnishing 
architects designe! draftsmen, (zross), 16,240, Gift and art shops, 32%; teview” for circulation tates—1 page, 
‘ r deeorat i-workineg fur? and home furnishings 10 jew $225; % page, $126; 4% page, $72. 
4.4058; ) 9 others, 8%. Rates ele 17 dept tores, 8%: stationers, . 
Rf mé Paze » Pag “4% Page f others, 27° Rates — 
3160.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
Page 6 1 00 76.00 28 00 1 $165.00 $ 94.00 $ 59.00 CCA) 
7 144.00 — 72 6.00 6 137.00 80.00 50 00 Interior Decorators’ Handbook, 373 
lor, $55: bleed, 25%. 12 125.00 74.00 46.00 Fourth Ave., New York Published by 
. : - - Color $50; Bleed, 15% extra. Clifford & Lawton. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
Furniture South, 135 S. Hamilton St tion, $1 Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x 
High Point, N. C. Published by W. B. Gift and Art Shop Buyers’ Directory, 260 7%, Published Jan. and July. Forms 
H | ind Noble vs Pr Lige2 Est 19°92 Fifth Ave New York. 1. N. Y. Published close June 30th and Dec. Ist Agency 
rant ree (controlled). Trim size, 9x12. Type by Geyer Publication Free to subscrib- discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Jan., 1943, 
sEEC Pub ished bi-mont} Jan er to The Gift and Art Buver (monthly) 5.436; (cross). 6500. Interior decorators, 
: . a tl \gency dis int l . Trim size, 9x10. Type size, 7x10 Pub- 796 retail, 18%: others. 3%. Rates 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 4 lished annually Agency discounts, 15-2. Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
Me Rates Rates 1 page, $155; “% page, $94; % 1 $145.00 $ 90,00 $ 50.00 
Abe mes 1 Page % Page % Page page, $72. 9 110.00 65.00 35.00 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 at = = Standard color, $50: Bleed, 10%. 
6 R5 00 50.00 97.50 
19 75.00 45.00 25.00 (Tp) i = 
ol $25: Bleed, 25%. ARP (ABC) 
- . > > zn House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broad- 
hs Furniture W orld and Furniture Buyer way, New York Published by Haire [nteriors, 11 E. 44th St.. New York. Pub- 
and Decorator, 127 E. 31st St., New York, Publishing Co. Est. 1892. Subscription lished by Whitney Pub. Co. Est. 1893 
th ceeshed by Towse Pub. Co, Est. 1870. $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
rotons ; pttom $3 T rim size, 9x12. Type Published 4th I orn s_ close 29th. page, 7x10 Published 10th Forms 
— “S . 4x10 Published Thursday. Forms Agency discounts, 15-2? N.IT.A.A state- close ®0th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2. ment on request Circulation, 23,8473 culation, 4,801; (gross), 5.777. Interior 
t ation (Publisher's Statement) (gross), 4,920. Retailers, 60% whole decorators, 58%: home furnishing stores 
Rat salers-exporters, & mfrs. and repre 15%: mfrs. and wholesalers, 7%: others. 
’ 1 Page 1% Pag ; Page sentatives, 25° others. 7% Rates (con- ne Rates 
$ 90.90 $ 46.80 $ 24.00 secutive insertions) Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
63.60 40.80 20.40 Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 1 $165.00 $ 97.50 $ 60.00 
48.00 32.40 18.90 1 $225.00 $126.00 $ 72.00 6 130.00 75.00 45.00 
492 00 95 90 16.50 6 190.00 106.00 60.50 12 115.00 65.00 38.00 
Standard (red), $32; other colors, $40; 12 165.09 92.50 53.00 Color, $50; Bleed. 10%. 
2H ¢ Color, $50: bleed, 15%. - - = 
Horse Furrixshive Review Directory ® 
1179 Broadway, New York Published by 
: ‘ Haire Pub. Co Est. 1892 Trim size, National Furniture Review, 666 Lake 
“4 Gift and Art Buyer, 260 Fifth Ave., New 9~1 Type page, 7x10. Subscrintion, $2. Shore Drive. Chicago. Published by Na- 
a: : l N Y Published by Andrew Published in coniunction with Oct. issue tional Retail Furniture Assn Est. 1927 
py Ebb Awe Ine Est. 1917. Subscription, $3 of “House Furnishing Review.” Forms’ Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
ize, 9x1 Type page, 7x10. Pub- close Sept. 29th. Agency discounts, 15-2. page, 7x10 Published 1st of month 
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Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, 6,471; (gross), 7,266. 
Retail home furnishing store executives, 
97%; others, 3% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 3 55.00 
6 160.00 82.50 45.00 
12 120.00 75.00 41.25 
Red or green, $25; Bleed, $20. 


Dear- 
w. 


Gitt Journal, 537 S 
Published by W 


Picture and 
born St., Chicago 


Raleigh Est 1880 Subscription, $2 

Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lished 10th Forms close 5th Agency 

discounts, 15-2% Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 52.00 $ 35.00 
th 75.00 44.00 27.00 
12 70.00 40.00 24.00 


Color rates on request 


Retalling-Home Furnishings, 8 EF. 13th 
St.. New York Published by Fairchild 
Publications, Est. 1931. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 10%x16%. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discount, 15-0 Circulation, (Publisher's 
Statement), 15,437 tates 1,000 lines, 
fic; 5,000 lines, 33c; 10,000 lines, 3lc 

Ave., New York. 
Pub. Corp. Est. 
Type page, 
Forms close 
Circulation, 
10,006. Floor 


Reg Profits, 
Published by Bill Bros. 
1928. Trim size, 7x10 
5%x8%. Published 165th. 
ist. Agency discounts, 13-2 
Dec., 1942, 9520; (gross), 
covering retail outlets and jobbers, 
96%: others, 4%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
4 165.00 92.50 55.00 
12 150.00 85.00 50.00 
Standard color, $75; bleed, 10% 


386 4th 


Furniture News, 1521 
Published 
Est 


Texas-Southwest 
Commerce St., Dallas, Texas. 
by Retail Furniture Ass'n of Texas 
1927. Controlled. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
size, 74x10. Published quarterly, Mar., 
June, Sept., Dec. Forms close 19th month 
issue Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 1,418 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
| $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
45.00 27.00 
color, $50: bleed, 


Standard 10% 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


— 

CCA 
Upholstering, 3273 Fourth Ave. New 
York. Published by Clifford & Lawton, 


Inc. Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 56x7%. Published 
15th. Forms close 9$th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,633; (gross), 
3.059. Mfrs. of upholstered furniture, 
62%; others, 38% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 72.00 $ 42.00 
6 95.00 53.00 32.00 
12 85.00 47.00 28.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10% 

















Production of Wooden 
Furniture, 1939 





















United 
ae States 
AQETOGOLO. 2. occ cecccccccccsceccecs $419, 463, 592 
Living-coom and library, totale...cscoceses 200, 532,719 
Suites, upholstered... sccscecesceseses | ‘73,700,566 
Suites, davenports, sofas, day beds, 
studio couches, etc., not upholstered,. 1,907,394 
Davenports, sofas, day beds, studio 
couches, etc., upholetered......sssess ° 29,550,318 
Chairs and rockers; 
Upholstered; 
Pulleup OF CCCBSLONALssceccceseees | 17,112,462 
Dill nitsitnareatetmsineeeetebes | 8,191,397 
Not upholstered....ccsccccccccecscese | 1,395,221 
Cabinets; | 
Radio and phonograplic.....scccccseses | 18,555,845 
S@WINg-MAchine....scsceccesereccscecse } 3,005,034 
Other and not specified.......csecess | 2,912 ,808 
Bridge sets, chairs, and taebles......... 3,539,187 
TODLES ec ccccccccescccccccccccccccocsece 17,874,962 
Desks oe 3,875,331 
Bookcases and 4,828,163 
Furniture frames 6,929,191 
Other living-room and litrary furniture 
and such furniture not reported in de- | 
Wi cnsecocconccccecoconseocesoececese | 3/ 7,088,833 
| 
Bedroom, total... ccccccceccecsececeseeseees | 112,796,754 
BBIULSS. cccccccccccccsecccosccccccccccces 67,687,899 
Di icpnaciatenbanadantanaabnddiadabeh | 1,974,127 
Dressers, vanity cressers, commodes, and 
Greseing tables. ....-.secsccscesccees oe 9,968,074 
Chiffoniers, chifforobes, wardrobes, and 
pbedbebanetnees 5,999,059 
canilanieidiblel 6,765,339 
cccccceccecoce 3,779,002 
Ronegeeessanbannébiredésonnewseees | 3,252,225 
Ither bedroom furniture and such furni- | 
ture not reported in detail®........... 7,670,440 
| 
Dining-room, total..scsccccescccccccccscees 52,031,399 
SALLE e ccccccccccccceccccccessoccccocece | 22,650,302 
Chairs: 
Upholstered. ...cseccccsscccccececsess | 4,220,764 
Not upholstered........scccecescesecs | 3,253, 506 
Breakfast SOtGe..cccscccceccecceceeeeces 10,323,142 
Buffets, china closets, and servers..... 4,264,336 
DRAB EBe cccccccccccccecocccccsccccceccece 4,134,207 
Other dining-tvom furniture and such 
furniture not reported in detail®..... e | 3,185,052 
Kitchen, total....cccsccccescecsecsscecece + | 28,434,896 
CORARSES. cccccccccccccccccccccccccoccece 9, 066, 590 
Chaire and Stools... ..csccccecececceees 4,370, 580 
TADLOD. cccevsccccccccccscccececscesecese 2,654,857 
Other kitchen furniture and such furni- 
ture not reported in detail®......... oe | 2,342,869 
POPE s cc ccccccccccccccccccccesccccecccceces } 2,866,435 
DOD ONE Bi inecccteconscncneusnccessccecs 2,238,061 
STEM Boccccccsesccecsceceececcescececeoce 5,150,671 
Purniture in the whitesc.es-cesccceces ° 560,050 
Built-in furniture....cccccscsccececs: 6 9,851,000 
Miscellaneous and not specified®.......... ° 15,901,697 
(3) Piano and radio benches, $708,000; 
margarine racks, $556,000; smoker stands, 
$307,000; telephone stands, $141,000; other, 
$4,371,000. 


—Bureau of the Census 
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Venetian Blind Dealer, 431 8S. Dearborp 
St., Chicago. Published by Lumber Buy. 
ers Publishing Co. Est. 1938. Subscrip. 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type age 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close jj 
days preceding. Agency discount 15.2 





Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 957 
(gross), 3,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $112.00 $ 56.00 $ 37.00 
6 93.00 60.00 31.00 
12 75.00 43.00 25.00 
Colors, $30; Bleed, 15%. 
Venetian Blind News, 301 E. 5th St. 
Fort Worth, 3, Tex. Published by Tom 
Murray. Est. 1937. Subscription, §}, 
Trim size, 6x8. Type page, 4%x7% 


Published 20th. Forms close 8th. Agency 


discount, 15-2. Creulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,258. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 

6 45.00 25.00 12.50 

40.00 22.50 11.50 


12 
Color, $15; Bleed, $2. 





Wallpaper, 41 Union Square, New York 
Published by Wallpaper Magazine, Inc 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Published 
5th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7, 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 30.00 
6 95.00 562.25 28.26 
12 90.00 49.50 27.00 


Color rates on request. 





Western Home Furnisher, 1709 W. &th 


St., Los Angeles, 14, Calif. Published by 
Battelle Pub. Co. Est. 1931. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
7% x10. Published Ist. Forms close 25th 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 2,830. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 67.50 $ 36.50 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 

12 90.00 50.00 27.60 


Color, $25; Bleed, 10%. 





Wood Products, 
(See Woop-WorKING. ) 


CANADA 


Furniture and Furnishings, 347 Adelaide 
St., W., Toronto. Published by Hugh C 





MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1910. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 6th. Forms close 
ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 1,800. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 55.00 32.50 20.00 
12 50.00 0 16.25 


27.5 
Standard color (red), $25; Bleed, 15%. 











Gift Buyer, The—Incorporating pore 
Glass, Housefurnishings and Toys, 6 
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Gas 


(See also Chemical Process Industries; Oil, Petroleum) 





At the close of 1942 the natural and 
manufactured gas industry was serving 
19,249,000 customers, an increase of 
631,000 over 1941. 

There are 8,929 towns and cities with 
an aggregate population of 86,000,000 
nw enjoying gas service. Of the to- 
tal (19,249,000) receiving gas service, 
10,733,000 are served by the manufac- 
tured gas industry and 8,516,000 by na- 
tural gas companies. 

Revenue for the entire industry, ac- 
ording to Gas Age, totaled $995,045,- 
00 in 1942, a gain of 8.9 per cent over 
1941. Natural gas companies grossed 
584,533,000, an increase of 11.2 per 
cent, while revenues of the manufac- 
tured gas companies were $410,512,000, 
again of 5.7 per cent. 


Manufactured Gas 

Sales of manufactured gas in 1942 
for domestic uses, such as cooking, 
refrigerating, house heating, water 
heating, etc. amounted to 283,900,000 
cubic feet, an increase of 6.7 per cent 
over 1941. House heating sales regis- 
tered a gain of 17.3 per cent. Sales 
for industrial and commercial purposes 
rose from 137,413 million cubic feet in 
1941 to 153,281 million cubic feet in 
1942. 


Natural Gas 


Sales of natural gas for domestic 
purposes rose to 479,274 million cubic 
feet in 1942. Sales for industrial pur- 
poses rose from 851,635 million cubic 
feet in 1941 to 908,476 million cubic 
feet in 1942, an increase of 6.9 per 
cent, 

According to Gas Age, the total pro- 
duction of natural gas in 1942, includ- 
ing amounts used in the manufacture 
of carbon black and for field purposes 
were over 3 trillion cubic feet. Approxi- 
mately 232 billion cubic feet of natural 
gas was used for generating electric 
power in 1942. 


Appliance Sales 

None of the major manufacturers 
of gas appliances for the four big 
domestic jobs was permitted to manu- 
facture in 1942. Only a few Victory 
models were made for defense housing 
and replacements. Figures on ship- 
ments of gas appliances for 1941, the 
‘ast year normal production was per- 
mitted, were as follows: gas ranges, 
2,400,000; gas-fired water heaters, 1,- 
101,000. 

The 2,000,000th gas refrigerator was 
manufactured by Servel in 1941. No 
other figures are available for gas 
refrigerators. 


liquefied Petroleum Gas 


In 1942 the liquefied petroleum gas 
industry enlisted for the duration. 


Normal expansion of business in the 
domestic field was halted by govern- 
ment order in January and by April all 
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‘Number of Gas Companies 


Classified According to Kind of Gas Supplied; also Number of Cities and Towns 
Served as of Dec. 31, 1942 


UNITED STATES 


By-Product 
Coke Oven Plants 
Butane: = Holding 
Manu- an Owned Not and 
factured Natural Propane Combined b Owned by Operat- 
Gas as as jas* GasCo, Gas Co. ing 
Alabama......... 4 5 3 1 2 4 1 
ee 1 8 2 1 ma AP =a 
Arkaneas........00. 1 16 es we - — “ 
CNS 6 cocccece - 6 7 4q se 1 2 
SS ee 3 9 me 1 ‘i. 1 1 
Connectieut........ 13 a — ; 1 ee 1 
BDRM, « sc cvreve 4 aa si n + ie 15 
Dist. of Columbia. .. — t ; 2 nia = ne 
SS 14 et aedan oe 16 I 3 1 a a i 
SEL aules ac0n00% 4 na 1 2 as we 1 
Idaho on 2 ; vo a , 
ES ee 7 19 3 7 4 6 15 
EG dared» aaran ted 8 41 1 4 2 3 ax 
is 6000660000060 11 9 1 6 - os 2 
SEES ¥s 60 1 = i of 1 
OS ee - 32 ci 2 1 ee 1 
SE - 41 be ae as + 1 
i <¢aeneanqes 6 ce 1 : : 1 
Maryland.......... 9 2 1 2 1 an 
Massachusetts. 47 ‘ 1 : 2 10 
Michigan. . nase 10 6 1 3 2 3 ; 
OO rr 4 8 5 3 1 2 2 
Mississippi..... Pi 14 ° os on ; 
OO” a 2 21 1 5 1 1 1 
OS <tencuseae ee 12 1 bs ‘it = 
ON OTT 1 12 2 2 “é i 
a 1 1 ' ka ‘i 
New Hampshire.... 7 ea : : 
New Jersey......... 10 , 2 1 1 1 10 
New Mexico........ - 10 2 7 : a tt 
1 arr 13 31 2 10 6 2 33 
North Carolina. .... 11 oa 1 1 rea es : 
North Dakota...... 3 1 ee ns his ni 
eA eae ‘ 6 62 6 2 3 8 I 
Oklahoma. ........ én 81 - 0% xs a 
le 1 , 7 1 sa 1 
Pennsylvania....... 37 80 om 2 3 12 7 
Rhode Island....... 5 .7 on ifn 1 “a 1 
South Carolina..... 6 2 1 es oe 1 
South Dakota. 2 5 1 1 we ai 
PO. Bésccducs 4 5 4 “ i 
a bie 85 1 2 2 3 
Utah ‘ ‘e 1 1 1 
.., e 6 - kn cs ve 
sn cttes ne ae 13 2 2 2 ioe bad 
Washington........ 6 ‘ 7 1 ia 1 
West Virginia : 3 60 fic 3 - 3 3 
aa 20 ‘a 3 1 2 ae 1 
>. ae as ll ae es ee 
"See 2 a 
Philippine Islands. .. 1 
uerto Rico........ 2 
ee 310 756 72 72 33 53 117 
Albetta ere ‘ia 10 ee “5 oe os 
British Columbia... 3 1 = af a 1 
Manitoba naa 2 an ne 1 _ on 
News Brunswick.... 1 2 on mae ‘<a 
Nova Scotia........ 1 ies ws as 1 
a 14 15 #2 1 1 2 2 
OS ere 3 - 1 . oe 1 .* 
Saskatchewan. ..... os 1 ; ‘ pt - 
, | eye 24 29 | 1 2 4 3 


* Indicates number of companies serving more 


than one type of gas. 


Number 
of Cities 
and Towns 
Served 
with Gas 

47 


33 
118 
584 

44 

79 


—Gas Age 





activity was brought under govern- 
ment supervision and restricted to war 
and essential civilian projects. 


The abrupt halt in domestic selling 
activity came as the first retarding in- 
fluence in an industry which had been 
growing at an average rate of well over 
30 per cent a year in bad times as well 
as good. 

According to LP-Gas magazine the 


— 


number of homes using “bottled gas” 
at the end of 1942 was 1,825,000, an in- 
crease of 125,000 over 1941. 

Distribution of this gas is handled 
by three classes of dealers which func- 
tion as tiny utility companies, except 


that they do not have a franchise. 


By 


far the most numerous group of these 
dealers are those who buy from bulk 
distributors of liquefied petroleum gas. 
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The Natural Gas Industry in 1942 
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of dealer which promot- 
.d the business and still sells the dis- 
tributors who operate big bulk storage 
quantities 


stations and buy in tank cat 


from refineries. 
Th 
are the 
by five or six big petroleum companies. 
They sell a portion of their output of 
Butane and Propane direct to consum- 
chains of liquefied 
branding the gas 
Examples of 
“Philgas,” 


most publicized group of dealers 
spe cialized branch offices owned 


ers through their 
petroelum gas offices, 
with their 
this type of dealer 
Phillips Petroleum Company; “Shell 
The Shell Company; “Pryofax,” 
Carbide Corporation; 


“Essotane,” 


own names. 


are. 


ane,” 
and Carbon 
Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey; “Bu-Gas,” Standard Oil 
Company of California. 

Industrial demand was severely cur- 
tailed early 
time manufacturing 
abandoned while many 


tooled for 


in 1942 when normal peace 
operations were 
plants were be- 


As soon 


completed the 


war production 


ing 


as conversions wert 
was called on for greatly in- 
In the fourth quar 


compl tion of new 


industry 
creased deliveri 


ter particularly, the 


war plants built since the attack on 
Pearl Harbor has increased demand for 
liquefied petroleum gases at a greatly 


acct le rat d pac 


For 1942 as a whole it is estimated 


that marketed production of liquefied 
gases totaled 555,000,000 gallons, an in- 
crease of 20.1 per cent over 1941. This 

the mallest percentage increase in 
sale nce 1958 In 1941 the increase 
was 47.7 per cent, in 1940, 40.2 per 
cent The convenience of liquefied gas 
for domestic use and the many advan 
tages of tl type of fuel for manu 
facturing operations had been so well 
sold by the industry that 1942 demand 
undoubtedly would have exceeded 6( (0).- 


000.000 eallor had it heen for the 


wal 


Trends 


Conditions favor gas a 


dications are even 
more the case as time goes oOo! The ex- 
tent of the wing to @as is show! by the 
fact that in the last five years 21,703 
miles of new gas pipelines have been 
laid and over 2,000,000 more gas cus- 
tomers added 

Further, the gas industry is only 


starting to cash in on the progress of 
recent years in the development of im- 
proved utilization equipment and 
industrial rates. The 
gas fuel in industry is 
definite, overwhelming and on a perma- 
nent basis. 

The post war outlook is especially 
bright because the cost of transmitting 
natural gas from the field to industrial 
tremendously: 
about four per thousand 
feet hundred miles to about 
one per cent per thousand cubic feet per 
hundred miles. This will result in the 
availability of large supplies of natural 
gas in the east and middle west so that 


yas 
favorable 


acceptance of 


more 


centers has decreased 


from cents 


cubic pe! 


gas companies everywhere will pro- 
mote the sale of gas for industrial use 
more intensively than ever before. 


Further, in the post war period the 
demand for oil as a basic chemical ma- 
terial may prevent its fuel 
with such applications as _ industrial 
and domestic heating. This may mean 
that gas will even have to “take over” 
the burden of fully automatic 
heating in the future. 
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Grain and Grain Products 





The principal grain crops of the 
tmited States average over five million Production of Flour in 1942 
yshels annually, with corn accounting 
for almost one-half. Other grains in 


millions of bushels: Wheat, 708; oats, Average | Average 
es . harley, 276: rice, 52: rve, 39: fl Production daily pounds pounds 
870; barley, 2/6; ce, 02; rye, « ax- | Average Wheat p-——_—--— 1 - 24-hour of wheat| of offal 
20; buckwheat, 6; grain sorghums, Ste | number FS Wheat-flour f capacity in| per per 

- alfalfa ace © glawer esac 8 4: of (bushels ) (barrels ) wheat-flour| barrel barrel 
8: alfalfa seed, 1.4; clover seed, 4; | onthe camel’ hae danas oe tee 
timothy seed, 1.4; lespedeza (lbs.), 139 —_—_—— - SS EEE - sth Beancbipasane eB 

uns (100-lb.), bag 13.9: sovbeans 1,085 | 495,515,995 | | 108, 631,604 | 8,541,801 ,920 577,715 273.6 78.6 
eans “AM d}y ags, Ow, SO} ans, — - | ——__—___—— Lee 























78 75,161,849 | 16,585,099 | 1,280,228,605 82,042 271.9 77.2 

— 30 61,302,509 | 13,441,439 | 1,044,392,295 54,699 273.6 77.7 

average annual value of these 45 55,496,364 | 12,152,735 960,696,679 62 ,508 274.0 79.1 

rains is in excess of one billion dol- 63 | 43,568,809 9,618,803| 738,822,984 50,619 76.8 

a ts 2 pyres ae te 35 29,912,364 6,510,679 536,448,813 36,902 $2.4 

rs, DUT In 1942, the sum was $1,791,- } - 37 25,781,484 5,693,219 434 , 535 ,060 32,285 76.3 

4.000, highest in the history of the jash n 23 22,734, 444 5,128,505 370,136,158 25,359 p 72.2 

- . ‘eae aera 79 063,959 5,023,926 395 ,506,260 26,863 275.4 78.7 

uuntry, W ith the first half of 1943 lah 32 21. 025,296 4,619,781 364,480,674 21,433 273.1 78.9 

howing a further increase. The 1942 2 1s 14,278,631 3,207,994 232,668,317 14,312 267.1 2.5 

, pone EF 3 152,13 3,093,395 246,099,494 14,189 274.5 79.6 

gures: W he at, $836.570.000: rve, Calit | “4 | eo = 2.206 — an aan 559 9 "9 267.9 75.9 

. . as a ~~ . & phVU , (Ce sUrs Yer 9s < . ve 

316.707.0000; corn, $480.368.000; oats, é 10 9,578, 066 2,076,814 173,616,262 9,040 276.7 3.6 

ce anc 1107 2 ' ‘ 9,248,587 l, "949,555 173,372 ,054 13,32? 284.6 88.9 
£1177 *) WO. gjrle ge QOH? ) . e “e , ’ ’ ’ = 

E. 42nd 111,187,000; barley, $91,902,000; soy ‘ 55 | 8,993,374 1,911,282 166,988,636 15,601 282.3 87.4 

ae eans, $231,349,000; hay, $115,313,000 50 | 8,276,913 1,779,913 150,046,870 11,768 279.0 84.3 

r} ; . : 7,792,977 1 $8,318 142,058,496 12,331 282.0 85.7 

ati These are cash values, exclusive of — | o'een oan sean. see | 157 941.086 10 ane on0.0 as, 8 

clation, - ad . v9 pO, (Oe , ao “ys . . 

grains consumed on farms. Wis cae descka 23 5,984,139 1,355,909 95,971,672 6,877 264.8 70.8 

6,326,214 1,353,942 116,683,124 9,804 280.3 86.2 

a . Montan 17 5,620,668 1,271,712 88,251,911 9,541 265.2 69.4 

Vountry Grain Elevators io 22 | 5,370,991] 1,183,495 91,972,945 7,976 272.3 77.7 

: ylvar oat 3 4,977,011] 1,¢ 446,371 92,947,285 10,646 285.4 88.8 

The major portion of grains raised isconsi | 4,702,338] 1,014,260 80,865,603 3,850 278.2 79.7 

1 : oan 242 . Carol e 5 569,053 970,259 84,224,963 7,384 282.5 86.8 

akes its initial entry into channels of > a yo ry 7480 619 eee a0e.é 3.9 

erwise mmerce through country grain ele- 1,327,617 285,478 23,659,759 2,118 279.0 82.9 

silliaiee . : 66,727 159,085 14,539,207 2,702 289.2 ‘ 

1943.] vators located strategically near grow- a 4 pen 136 190 890 - 906 oan pn a ° ~y 

pase - . outh rolina. 56 20,29C 0,546,042 2 283. ° 

ng areas. The 1939 census reported se irginie.. 0 | 357,083 75,131 6,658,576 1,352 285.2 88.6 

1,070 country elevators, with sales of Pen chenrneet ~ 4,616,649 we. a Riniacttadeenmemlicenaee 


$702,396,000, a gain of 17 per cent over 

but 29 per cent below the peak 
year of 1929. There were 3,021 pro- 
prietors, with 21,136 employes who —Bureau of the Census 
rew $20,206,000. 


; Deleware, 9; District of Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; 
; New Jersey, 3; New Mexico, 3; South Dakote, 5; and Wyoming, 4. 


» 4; 





The total number was divided as fol- 
ws: Independent, 3,188; line, 4,041; sors for export or delivery on futures numbered 3,541, with salaries of $8,- 
“operative, 1,841. About 58 per cent, contracts. These elevators are of slip 312,800, while there were 15,401 wage 
3,244 were situated in the great grain- form reinforced concrete construction. earners who drew $16,253,000. Cost of 
growing states of Minnesota, Iowa, All equipment is driven by individual materials, supplies, fuel and purchased 
Missouri, North and South Dakota, motors through helical gears, silent electric energy was $302,640,000 and 
Nebraska and Kansas. chain and V-belts. Some terminal ele- the value added by manufacture, $99,- 
er to keep the elevators lo- Vators have as many as 125 motors of 240,000, a gain of 29.4 per cent over 
at country stations in operation all sizes up to 200-h.p. and miles of 1937. 
eyond the heavy crop-moving season, elevator and conveyor belting and The value of prepared feeds pro- 
and because of their close contact with equipment includes scales, car dumpers, duced in 1939 was $445,426,000, of 
farmer patrons, operators have devel. marine legs, grain driers, cleaners, which $344,456,000 was produced in the 
vashers, clippers, bleachers, conveyor industry and $100,970,000 was produced 
trippers and such refinements as dust in other industries. Dog and cat food 
collection systems, temperature record- was the leading item, $33,467,000. 
of feeds ing and control, anti-friction bearings, Mineral feeds accounted for $7,750,- 
and pressure lubrication. 000 and alfalfa meal, $8,083,000, the 
307,700 and 419,100 


bed a side-line business which in many 
: xceeds their grain business in 


m grinding and mixing 
yme a major sideline and ap- 
ately 70 per cent of the country There are 114 designers and contrac- quantities being 
evators are equipped with feed grind- tors specializing in the design and con- ons, respectively. 
ts and mixers for grinding and mix-_ struction of grain elevators of various There were 72 establishments en- 
g farmers’ grain and manufacturing types, Grain & Feed Journals reports. gaged in rice cleaning and polishing in 
tivate brand feeds. There are 554 grain receivers, track 1939, the value of their products de- 
Terminal Geote Blavetess buyers, and brokers in the various -engon — ad a to eer _ ay 
" grain markets who buy or sell grain ~”"* value acded by mane acture Jump 
There are 884 terminal elevators of for others on a commission or broker- ing 6.5 per cent to $8,560,700. 
from 100,000 to 15,000,000 bu. capacity age basis. At 21 of these markets, well _ Manufacturers of feed spent $4,809,- 
eated at terminal and primary mar- organized Grain Exchanges or Boards 700 in 1939 for plant and equipment, 
h as Baltimore, Buffalo, Chi- of Trade maintain active markets for while rice cleaning establishments 
ago, Duluth, Fort Worth, Galveston, all grains, feeds and seeds. spent $319,600. 
Indiar olis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Minn ‘lis, Omaha, Toledo, Wichita, Feed Exports, Imports 
ee. These elevators receive grain in The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- Though the export market for agri- 
ar | and cargoes from country ele- ported 1,383 manufacturers of prepared cultural products was generally de- 
vators and other terminal elevators for feeds for animals and fowls, with pro- pressed in 1940 as a result of the war, 
leanine, eonditioning, storing, and duction valued at $401,880,000, a slight exports of corn increased from $19,- 


Or 


shipment to other elevators and proces- decline from 1937. Salaried personnel 802,000 to $25,657,000. Wheat, on the 
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other hand, took a nosedive from $36,- 
815,000 to $11,206,000. The value of 
wheat flour increased from $16,950,000 
to $21,485,000, though only two-thirds 
of this was milled wholly from U. S. 
wheat. 

Imports of wheat were about the 
same as in 1939, $6,000,000, but im- 
ports of oats increased from $1,506,000 
to $4,465,000. Total exports of grains 
and preparations amounted to $76,365,- 
000, imports, $14,416,000. 

The government discontinued de- 
tailed reports of exports and imports 
during the war. In July, 1943, it an- 
nounced, however, that the wheat and 
wheat flour export program, operated 
by the Department of Commerce since 
1938, will not be renewed. Under 
these programs, payments have been 
made to exporters to enable them to 
buy wheat at current domestic prices 
and to sell wheat and flour in foreign 
markets in competition with other ex- 
porting countries. 

For the year ending June 30, 1943, 
sales of wheat for export totaled 9,- 
985,000 bushels and sales of flour 
amounted to 2,165,000 barrels, equiva- 
lent to 9,959,000 bushels of wheat. 
Most of the wheat and flour went to 
Caribbean countries. 


Flour Milling 


So unpredictable are the combined 
demands of the United Nations on the 
United States for wheat flour and other 
milled products that it is impossible to 
forecast production during the 1942-43 
crop years and for subsequent periods. 
At present production of commercial 
wheat flour milled in the United States 
approximates 110,000,000 barrels of 
196 lbs. each. Some trade observers 
now say that because of war export 
demand the production figure may 
mount to almost 200,000,000 barrels 
per year. 

At the same time the feed manufac- 
turing branch of the milling industry 
is being called upon for vast extra ton- 
nages of mixed feed to produce the 
milk, meat and eggs which the United 
States is forced to ship abroad. 

Aside from the increase in produc- 
tion the outstanding characteristic of 
the flour milling industry is the rap- 
idly accelerating production of ‘“en- 
riched flour.” 

By 1943 the U. S. flour milling indus- 
try will be producing enriched flour 
according to Federal standards pro- 
mulgated by the Federal Security Ad- 


ministration and the Food and Drug 
Administration and endorsed by the 
nation’s leading nutritionists serving 


on the National Defense Council at the 
rate of 60,000,000 barrels per year. 

By July 1, 1942, the industry’s rate 
of production on enriched flour was 
about 40,000,000 barrels, representing 
over half of the total output of “fam- 
ily” flour. (Commercial bakeries en- 
rich their bread with high vitamin 
yeast, etc., but household or family 
flour is being enriched at the mill.) 
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Country Grain Elevators 





Sales 
No. $(000) 
BERROGEE. «6.460606 60s 6ennees 1 ° 
ATEBOME ccccccccccccescesss oe 0——té«t WD 
APRARGAS cccccccccccccecss © eeesse 
CNIS cv cccwonscceceses 7 2,924 
GED ckcccncncedaccceee 147 9,126 
bo a errrrrrrr yy oe  “eeness 
DE .vrctasgeunsee wet 1 e 
i. Oe CM. + sci eutwcene bs “aaa 
Florida ee ry 2 ° 
Georgia . séeceatesade << emia 
DD waite duet ceneetaleseeee 123 10,689 
DE sicedesvaeéhens coos ee 141,814 
EEE og née évesscowceence 404 35,898 
Fee rr 703 61,879 
PE .stc¢equarebesneaees 1,189 78,425 
DP ss rvedceticthiénenen 6 * 
DAR vernseoseesenswes 1 ° 
aaa jt. ‘eeenur 
Maryland A a ee 11 ° 
Massachusetts ..........+. <.- oeeas 
PL ccccovvstcccesoee 245 8,564 
Minnesota pwékecseheecned 790 65,364 
DERE cccccvcccessceee ‘+ wEsees 
DES sesscetec 199 16,759 
DD csceneedactébes 429 21,952 
Nebraska ws 661 35,513 
nate weehe eek eens 2 
New Hampshire .......... oss 8=—Stié 
New Jersey sevioseaceses ose 208=S—isit es 
New Mexico ......... ocne 12 1,610 
New York fie mill teh hee 8 1,147 
North Carolina 1 ° 
North Dakota 1,101 7,366 
Ohio 5660666866 660666886 368 40,850 
Oklahoma ... ha ae 37 30,759 
Oregon caeen Geebadur — 24 2,053 
Pennsylvania .. jnbeanes 10 749 
De DE wricceotevedsa ¢66  S800n< 
South Carolina ........ err 
SEED BROOD accccesens 601 24,578 
Tennessee niet Oe kisi na 10 ® 
ED esese eee ees . 247 15,155 
Utah eer : ae 6 e 
Vermont - —- i emer 
Virginia ° 
Washington 185 16,832 
West Virginia . oa 5 * 
Wisconsin wa wee 46 4,129 
Wvyoming ; , 11 578 
Tl’ Ss . 9,070 $702,396 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
—1939 Census of Business 





The “Food for Victory” program of 
the National Defense Council includes 
ever increasing emphasis on a widen- 
ing use of enriched flour to keep Amer- 
ica strong. The official standard and 
definition for enriched flour issued by 
F.D.A. provides that the product con- 
form to the standard and definition for 
white flour and in addition must con- 
tain in each pound not less than 1.66 
milligrams and not more than 2.5 milli- 
grams of vitamin B1; not less than 6 
milligrams and not more than 24 milli- 
grams of Niacin, or Niacin Amide; 
and not less than 6 milligrams and not 
more than 24 milligrams of iron. 

Effective in 1943, each pound must 
also contain not less than 1.2 and not 
more than 1.8 milligrams of riboflavin. 

The first State to make flour enrich- 
ment mandatory—that is, to make ille- 
gal the sale of any flour in the State 
unless the flour is enriched—was South 
Carolina. The effective date of that 
law was August 1, 1942. 

The War Food Administration was 
expected to take the same step in 1942 
and rule that all white flour produced 
for human use be enriched. 

For each of the last six calendar 
years commercial flour production has 
increased by at least 1,000,000 barrels 
over the preceding year. Flour produc- 
tion and per capita consumption of 


flour are steadily increasing. The 
great amount of official publicity which 
is being given to enriched flour is ex. 
pected to stimulate this trend. 

Kansas still is the leading flour pro- 
ducing State, with New York second 
and Minnesota third; the respective 
percentages for these three States are 
15, 13 and 10. Buffalo is the greatest 
flour producing center. Minneapolis 
has been trailing Buffalo for several] 
years. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 2,143 milling establishments, 
with products valued at $649,943,000, a 
decline of 24.1 per cent from 1937. The 
value added by manufacture was $143,- 
881,600, a gain of 7.7 per cent. Wage 
earners numbered 24,771 and salaried 
personnel, 5,548. 

Production was divided as follows in 
1939: 


(000) 
Wheat and prepared flours 
EE GEE ccesctseeseus 111,368 
Total value ....... $458,498 
White flour, for sale as such: 
DI. rsusecddadntdanesduee 95,891 
. See et $389,028 
Blended, phosphated, self-rising, 
and other prepared (flours 
(made in this industry): 
TOCRs BOSTON 2c ccccces 9,896 
Mees WHO cccsscecssses $47,608 
Blended, plain: 
tt paereeuandns ete 402 
. errr. $1,657 
Phosphated: 
DE 6n¢ceesnincceanunee 3,381 
MEE § Sicess eeenswedenenenace $14,351 
Self-rising: 
DT .¢itcndcecanetdendeade 5,394 
. aera aren $24,895 
Other prepared flours (biscuit 
cake, doughnut, pancake, 
etc.): 
DE ccustecttseeteeendeus 717 
i dnc tp ensadegh we eae iy $6,705 
Semolina flour 
Dh cichiduhedonnnete ten 3,393 
C—O Sr ance $12,880 
Graham and whole-wheat flour 
DE onde weveneds pconekeens 2,187 
Se eae er $8,980 
Rye flour: 
0 re eer 1,430 
MED cceebuiadsdveoveseew nese $3,949 
Buckwheat flour: 
) (aa 22,639 
 \ciaunvesened’iekeenaucne $633 
Other flour, except corn flour (rice, 
soybean, etc.): 
Pounds Pabecabeeeveceguadewes 36,042 
BD .ccisienenernnaneneen $966 
Pearl barley: 
I ra en a oe es 20,381 
WED «=encadcoudeseescandaceseeuse $732 
Corn products (other than cereal 


preparations and corn grits and 
hominy for human consumption) 
Flour: 


Barrels (200 pounds) ....... 317 
og oe Sa eae Wiel wes $908 
Meal: . as) 7013 
Barrels (200 pounds) ........- Mi 
ee ee ee . $22,596 
Corn grits and flakes for brew- 
ers’ use: 201 
Tons ( 2,000 pounds) ........-- _ a 
SATIS ac ya AR $5,410 
Other corn products: - 
OU” eee 0 
MED “‘eéacccericveannesteanes ets $ 
Bran and middlings: 99 
Tons (2,000 pounds) .........-- ofan 
WED. cnadtasbbdbencusdnceceecens< $91,896 
Feed, screenings, etc.: 2 04? 
Tons (2,000 pounds) .........--- etd 
WHE énaweovsedinbsnnscnedsecees $48,675 


The Census of Manufactures also 


reported 70 manufacturers of cereal 
preparations valued at $128,383,000, @ 
decline of 14.9 per cent from 193/. 
Breakfast foods accounted for $103, 
471,600. The ready-to-serve variety 
was valued at $67,065,000, that to be 
cooked before serving, $36,406,500. The 
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06(4 of AMERICAN MILLER, the only ABC 
Publication in 9ts Field! 





—_ 





AMERICAN MILLER is acknowl- 
edged first in the grain milling and 
allied processing fields. It is the only 
technical business paper of its kind to 
obtain complete coverage of produc- 
tion men and executives in five great 
industries: Flour Milling; Feed Mill- 
ng: Cereal Milling; Soybean Proc- 
ssing; and Distilling. (Note: Grain 
storage is a part of all these opera- 
tions. ) 


AMERICAN MILLER is the only 
paper of its kind with this horizontal 
coverage. And it is the only paper in 
the flour and feed milling industries 
that makes use of an Audit Bureau of 
Circulations report! 


AGE OF PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN MILLER is published 
by National Miller Publications, Inc. 
The name of the paper dates back to 
1873. Once there were eight com- 
petitive publications directed to mill- 
ers and using “Mill” or “Miller” in 
their names. All have been absorbed 
by National Miller Publications, Inc. 
AMERICAN MILLER is the surviv- 


ing title. 


THE STAFF 


The seven senior staff members of 
AMERICAN MILLER average 27 
years of practical experience. Louis 
\. Koch, publisher, has built a busi- 
ness career in publishing in the grain 
and allied fields. Newton C. Evans, 
vice president and managing editor 
since 1919, bears the distinction of 
being called “Newt” by countless 
readers. Edgar S. Miller, technical 
editor. is widely known not only as 
the author of articles and books, but 
as a practical miller and engineer of 
over 50 years’ standing. Mr. Miller is 
in charge of the Kansas City branch 
ohice at 1207 Grand Avenue. 
AMI RICAN MILLER’S editor, H. K. 
Ferguson, makes his headquarters at 
ll WV. 42nd Street, New York. Main 
olhce is at 330 So. Wells St., Chicago. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


Editorial planning is constantly 
directed toward providing a joint 
meeting ground for production men 
and :anagers. Typical departments: 
“Summing Up”—practical, concise 
review of the month’s news develop- 
ments ; “Reports from the Front’- 


details about what production men 
are doing, gathered monthly in the 
field; “The Record”—that personal 
coverage of the news so essential to 
any close-knit field; “Asked and 
Answered” authoritative readers’ 
advisory service. 


CIRCULATION 
AMERICAN MILLER’S ABC 


statement (exclusive for the field) 
shows a distribution of 7,565. This 
includes 3,695 plants, 845 production 
executives and managers, 899 engi- 
neers, millwrights, chemists and em- 





IF IT'S ADVERTISED TO 
GRAIN AND ALLIED 
PROCESSORS' YOU'LL FIND 
IT ADVERTISED IN 


AMERICAN MILLER 











ployees. Plus fringe coverage of 
feed manufacturers through the free 
(not ABC) supplement, AMERICAN 
FEED TRADE. (AMERICAN MILL- 
ER reaches practically all large and 
medium sized plants in the feed man- 
ufacturing field: 3,000 AMERICAN 
FEED TRADE copies each month 
carry AMERICAN MILLER’S feed 
trade advertisers to the remaining 
units of the mechanized feed indus- 
try, at no additional cost.) 


CIRCULATION 
BREAKDOWN* 


By plants: Flour Mills, 2,625. 
Cereal Units. 149. Feed Mills, 671. 
Soybean Plants, 137. Distilleries. 113. 


MARKETS AND SURVEYS 


While the five industries covered 


by AMERICAN MILLER all use 





AMERICAN MILLER 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


NATIONAL MILLER 
PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


330 So. Wells St., CHICAGO 


SEY 
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some specialized equipment, it must 
be remembered that all perform nu- 
merous similar operations. Thus, all 
must have power production and 
power transmission facilities; elevat- 
ing and conveying machinery; mate- 
rials handling equipment; insecti- 
cides and fumigants; bags and pack- 
aging equipment, etc. 

New use surveys, based upon war- 
time practices, have been or are be- 
ing completed on the following 
products: 


Power; Belting and Power Trans- 
Lubrication: “Bags and 
Packaging: Paints and Waterproof- 
ing; Lighting: Conveying Equip- 
ment: Scales; Bag Trucks; Dust Col- 
lecting: Magnetic Separators; Air 
Conditioning: Moisture Testing; In- 
sect Control; Labor Saving Machin- 
ery; Feeders. 
Copies will be sent upon request. 


mission; 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AND ISSUES 

In January each vear. the ROLL 
CALL NUMBER. Contains about 
two and one-half times the normal 
advertising and editorial volume. The 
ROLL CALL is an ideal issue for the 
beginning of new campaigns. 

In April the regular issue is slanted 
toward Insect Control Work. 


Power is featured in May. 


CONSOLIDATED GRAIN MILL- 
ING CATALOGS. Published every 
three vears. Next issue, 1944. 

FEED TRADE MANUAL. Every 


three years. Next published in 1945. 


Write for details. 





*Figures given at the left show the actual 
number of plants reached according to their 
principal production designation. A pecu- 
liarity of the fields served by AMERICAN 
MILLER is that flour millers are also large 
producers of feeds and cereals. Usually, the 
same men are in charge of production—and 
production buying—for the entire plant. A 
recent survey indicates that 60% of the 
flour mills in the nation produce feed also. 
For buying units, therefore, the advertiser 
should add 60% of the flour mill figure to 
2,625, obtaining a total flour and flour-feed 
combination unit coverage of 4,200. Also to 
be added are the 1,000 flour mills that pro- 
duce cereals. This makes the total coverage 
for all types of units 6,270. (For those inter- 
ested in feed manufacturing, the extra feed 
circulation through AMERICAN FEED 
TRADE, 3,000 copies monthly, must be 
added. This brings the buying unit total to 
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declines from 1937 were 8 and 7 per 
cent, respectively. 
In addition, 78 establishments were 


reported in the field of blended and pre- 
pared flour made from purchased flour. 
Their products were valued at $17,894,- 
300, no comparable figures being avail- 
able. 


Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment were reported as follows in 1939: 
Flour and other grain mill products in- 
dustry, $6,371,440; cereal preparations 
industry, $2,095,250: blended and pre- 
pared flour made from purchased flour, 
$154,500. 


Associations 

American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

Association of Operative Millers, 516 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Grain & Feed Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Millers’ National Federation, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents, 4105 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Southeastern Millers’ Association, U 
S. Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


GRAIN AND FEED 


Commercial Review, 308 S. W. Stark St 
Portland, Ore Published b Cc r " 
Review, In« Eset. 1890 Subscripti . 
Trir iz io x~191 T 1 7 x A 
Put hed T lay or ! eM la 
\ } | 
I S 1 Pa Page 4% Pa 
] . i“ ) . 4 ‘ . { 
13 7 17.3 } 
t 1.9 ] ] 6.4 
18.46 10.38 77 
linily Market Reeord, i2i 8S htt st 
Minneapol M ! Est. 1880 Subscrip 
tion, $6. Type page 10%x16. Published 
daily except Sunday and holidays. Forms 
close 2 p. n preceding da‘ Ageneyv dis 
, ‘ (Pul 
rir I Pag ly Pas 
1 ¢10 $ 55.00 ¢ 20.00 
f R ( 15.00 0 
1° T0f i000 > A 
Al 6i ) O0 18.00 


Farmers Elewator Guide, 1011 L 





Exchanges Minneapolis, Minn Published 
by lame > Walker Feat 1905 Sub 

, ' ' 2] rin , \ «1 wpe 
' r | ‘ a 
10th Agency di ount 1 » Cireulat n 
(Publisher's Statement) { oo Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 ¢ 66.0 =. 2a $ »? Fi 
3 64.3 1.4 
6 6° ) 6.60 90 
l 94 1.65 19.80 
sta lard « ‘ I d l 
Feedstuffs, 118 S. @th St Minneapolis 
Publ hed by the Miller Pub. C Est 
19°9 Subscription. $1 Trim size. 10%x 
15. Type i%xl Published Sat 
urda KF clo Tuesday \ ne 
ad S | ( culat iT } her’e 
~ | IR 
rir 17 \“% Pag “% I 
(rain, l I ( { 

} | we. ‘ _ 

, g <1 : 
I 

| f I 
I | I = 

] $1 60 ) s 

¢ s 

12 / 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 
~ | . ( { |}? ed 
Gra ind Feed Journal Cor dated 


Ir Met SOR Sul 1 t . : rin 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pag 
1 $150.00 $ £0.00 $ 45.00 
G 140 00 7 00 7 00 
] ] » 00 f AQ 27 50 
{ 1°0.00 62.00 32.50 


Grain and Feed Review, The, 408 S. Third 


St Minneapolis Published by Man- 
i Pub. Co Est. 1911 Subscription 
$1 Trir Size 11%x9 Type page 10x 
7% Published Ist Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(Swern), 4.825. Rat 
Time 1 Page % Page \% Page 
l $ 74.75 $ 46.00 $ 28.75 
6 63.25 38.00 ' 24.75 
1 57.50 34.50 23 00 
National Grain Journal, Nat | Bld 
Minne \l Published by Brues 
Put ‘ ist 16 Subscription $1 
? x1 Publis) 1 15th 
I s 10th Agency discounts 
1 Ra 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
] $100 00 $ wTimiLL ¢ 5 00 
6 85.00 $5.00 »? 50 
] 75.00 $0.00 20.00 
Rice Journal, The, 339 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans La Published bv Fort 
Pipes. Est. 1897. Subscription, $5. Type 
' & Zw Piurhlished s+) Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts 15-2 
Rat 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
] S1nn.00 $ 60.00 $ 3° 00 
6 qn 00 54.00 rg RN 
85.00 51.00 27.20 
Rice News, TP’. O. Pox 1459. Lake Charl 
La Published by American Press Co., 
Ine Est 1933 Subscrintion $° Trin 
ize, S%x11% Type page, 7x91 Pub 
hed 75th Forms close Oth Agency 
ad unts, 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 @ as i) ¢4a2n0n ¢ 9970 
‘ 77.00 Eimiii) . en nn 
1 Tn 00 27.00 18.00 
FLOUR 
American Miller, 330 S. Wells St., Chi- 


zo Published by National Miller Pub- 


‘ations, Ine Est. 1873 Subscription, 
Triy ize. S%x11!1 [T'vpe page, 7x10 
} } ; Morn close 15th \gency 
Circulation, 6500; (gross), 

7.OG5 P t 58 managers nd pr 
12 engineers and 

{ there 15 Rates 

I 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
‘ $19 ) $115.00 $75 00 
eg 175.00 105.90 65.00 

‘ 1a0 ) an a0 55.00 
S lard color (red), $50: bleed, $25 


Consolidated Crain Milline Catalegr, 330 
S. Well St Chicago Published bv Na- 

Miller Publications, Ine Est. 1927 
I flour, feed and cereal mill executives. 
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Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published every 3 years—next issue 1944 
Forms close May list. Circulation (Pub. 
lisher’s Statement), 12,000. Rates—1 ge, 


Free 


$260; 2 pages, $405; 4 pages, $675 idi. 
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Fo additional data see page 


The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Mi). 


wau Wis. Published by E " 
Service Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$2 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pas 1x 
10 Published 10th Forms close St 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Cire tion 
(Publisher's Statement). 5,604 I 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 46.25 $ 25 
6 77.50 2.50 25 
12 70.00 38.75 1.25 


Color, $20 per page. 


Feed Bag, Annual Red Book, 741 N. Mi 
waukee St., Milwaukee, 2, Wis | ‘ 
bi Editorial Service Co.,. Ime Sy ) 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Publis! Ni 
ember. Forms close Nov. 1. Age! lis 
unt 15 Circulation (Put 
Statement), 10,000 Rates 1 page, $14 
or pages, per page $130 t r 
ifes e! mike $12 pakke 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% extra 
Flour & Feed, 407 EF. Michigan & M 
iukee yA \\ Published by I ir & 
Feed Put _» mst. 1899. Subscript $ 
Tri size, 8x12. Type page, 74x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
liscounts, 19-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 


$20. 
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Modern Miller, 175 W. Jackson B vd., 
Chicago Published by Modern Miller 
Co Est. 1878. Subscription, $2.00. Trim 
size, 10144x13% Type page, 9x12 Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close Tuesday 
Agency discounts, 10-0 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 

| $125.00 $70.00 $35.00 
13 100.00 60.00 ).00 
Ar 90.00 50.00 26.00 
»2 80.00 45.00 24.00 
The Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th 5t 
Minneapolis, 2, Minn. Published | Mi 
Pub. Co. Est, 1873. Subscription, > I 
size, 101%4x14. Type page, 9%x12% Pub- 
lished Wedne sday Forms close days 

Agency discounts, none Cir- 
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culation 
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(Publisher’s Statement), 6,779, 


Times 1 Page % Page , Page 
1 $130.00 $72.00 $39.00 
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: Mo Published Dy 
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Times 1 Page % Page Page 
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Hardware 


(See also Building; Furniture; Industrial Distribution: Farm Operating Equipment) 





The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed retail sales of $973,709,000 for the 
hardware group. Hardware stores, 


numbering 29,147, had volume of $629,- 
while 10,499 farm implement- 
hardware dealers handled $344,- 


976,000, 
tractor 
433,000. 
About 1,270 independent hardware 
stores reporting to the Bureau of the 
Census had 1942 sales 31 per cent above 
1939. For the first five months of 1943, 
they reported a decline of 6 per cent 
from the corresponding 1942 period. 
Stores with 36 per cent of 1939 sales 
gave this breakdown of their volume: 
Hardware, tools, paint, glass, wall- 
paper, 50.5 per cent; farm implements, 
machinery and equipment, 4.5 per cent; 


stoves, ranges, burners, stokers, 5.3 per 
cent; heating and plumbing equipment 


and supplies, 6.2 per cent; lighting, 
electrical supplies (except household 
appliances), 6.6 per cent; furniture, 
floor coverings, draperies, shades, etc., 
28 per cent; other home furnishings 
(china, glassware, kitchenware, etc.), 
43 per cent; hay, grain, feed, ferti- 
lizers, farm and garden supplies, 1.8 
per cent; seeds, bulbs, and nursery 
stock, 1.2 per cent; building materials, 


roofing, 7.4 per cent; planing-mill prod- 


ucts, cabinet work, 0.4 per cent; coal, 
coke, wood, fuel oil, ice, 0.4 per cent; 
gasoline, oil, grease, 0.6 per cent; 
other, 5.0 per cent. 
Some of the leading lines in 1939 
hardware production: 
No. of Value 
Est. (000) 
Hand t ols aia 387 $ 75,290 
Cutlery id edg tools : 266 59,924 
Saws sess Keke kn . . § 18,471 
Files Lbtbatconen oe 22 11,294 
Not elsewhere classified . 434 154,475 
Major items listed under “Hardware, 


classified” included door 
locks and lock $38,261,000; other 
builders’ hardware, $16,521,000; motor 
vehicle hardware, including lock units, 
$69,233,000; furniture and cabinet hard- 
ware, including locks, $18,881,000; 
hardware not reported by kind, $27,- 
093,000, 


not elsewhere 


sets, 


accounted for 
$10,392,000 of 1939 file production, 
6,584,000 dozen being manufactured. 
Saw production was divided as follows: 
Wood-working, $8,173,000; metal-work- 
ing, $6,416,000. 

Production of hand tools was broken 
down as follows: reg nage $40,055,- 


Metal-working files 


00; household kitchen tools, $3,980,000; 
forks, hoes, rakes, spades, nee ‘Is, ete., 
$12,504,000; unclassified, $20,892,000. 


Production of cutlery and edge tools 


contained these major items: Razors, 
dry-shavers and razor blades, $22,497,- 
YU; safety-razor blades, $17,109,000; 
table cutlery (not including sterling 


Siver or plated), $4,936,000; scissors, 
shears and snips, $6,680,000. The num- 
ver of safety razor blades produced was 
1,905.770,000: of safety razors, 10,457,- 


000 


shavers, 747,490. 
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HARDWARE WHOLESALERS, 1939 









































NUM- 
'ISION BER OF 
i — . ESTAB- | SALES 
AND STATE LISH 
MENTS 
(add 000 
{1939 772 | $539,374 
UNITED STATES. ; 1935 610] 387,020 
(1929 953} 669,190 
Hew Eagilend .................... 44| 17,155 
Maine cileianiaeiadiaieatie ist 4,970 
New Hampshire. RSE eriel rae i 2) (x) 
(Oe 3 1,155 
Massachusetts_.................... 20| 6,935 
Seen 5| (x) 
I cctinsinicnisitsianesnine (x) 
Middle Atlantic... | 186/| 70,612 
RUD eR erecerrceenveesscee = 102} 42,559 
a 28 | 7,038 
Pennsylvania........................ | 21,220 
East North Central._ uel 107,022 
AR SES a ae "371 36,024 
Indiana........ iaiolioaiatei 18} 14,220 
a 36 | 24,579 
ee en 24/ 20,090 
OI a cceestictertnrciccecccnseins 18} 12,109 
West North Central... 66| 79 », 779 
Minnesota ae ~ 29 ,827 
Iowa... psslasiananiant 14) 6 "910 
aa 18 | 34,579 
North Dakota spisntiiaihe 1} (x) 
South Daxota.............. 3| (x) 
Nebraska...................... 5 2,669 
Ee 6] (x) 
South Atlantic... | _——s-:129| ~=60,337 
OE, 2] (x) 
Maryland... snidiaaaiiabaiminnecienines at 16 (x) 
District of Columbia........ si =| S| $8,571 
|S, .| | nee 25 10, 588 
West Virginia__................- | 29| 12,929 
North Carolina... en | 18; 11,070 
South Carolina... 9| 4,946 
nee scasboseserse 15; 7,780 
Florida. 10| (x) 
East South Central.......... = 60 | 67,420 
eee 1S; 26 5047 
Tennessee................. «ll 15} (x) 
i irtitinitinnenecsntiniteven 20/ 20,097 
Mississippi......... 10} (x) 
West South Goanens... woe | ___74| 56,846 
Arkanses... ‘ eececoes | 8; 6,414 
Se iienccaniacincel 15 | (x) 
a ecctiticntierntntniteninncinns 4 7| (x) 
eB iatecctnsncemimmnnvens ~| 44/ 52,555 
Mountain... ..|_32|_ 23,557 
Montana.......... ai 8] (x) 
aaa % 6| 3,344 
a capac --- | --- 
a 5 | (x) 
New Wexico.. al ccgaeeniee 2| (x) 
ia aca iat 6 2,750 
aes 4 7,935 
i scnctsnnsensissnenenentonissecnin 1} (x) 
| Ln: ae ! os S| 
Washington............--..--..--0-0= 16 Re 569 
OPO ZON....W.........----00---00-e00 ll 559 
Cand Porn e........-..--...cccc-ese- 31 34° 538 
| | 
(x) Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


—Bureau of the 


Census 





1943 


Hardware manufacturers represent- 
ing 92 per cent of the 1939 production 
spent $7,282,000 for new plant and 
equipment, this total being divided as 
follows: New construction or major 
alterations of buildings and other fixed 


plant and structures, $854,700; new 
machinery and operating equipment, 
$5,747,000; plant and equipment, ac- 


quired in a used condition, $680,000. 


Distribution channels were outlined 
as follows by the 1939 Census of 
Business: 

Per 
Cent of 
S,o00) Total 
Through manufacturers’ own 

wholesale branches 18,283 9.9 
To others 

Wholesalers and jobbers..143,336  46.¢ 

To retailers 56,225 1S 
Sal to users and consumers 

Industrial users 88,310 28.7 

Consumers at retail , 1,264 0.4 

Total distributed sales.. 07,418 99.9 

The 1939 census reported 772 whole- 


salers handling a general line of hard- 
ware, with sales of $539,374,000. This 
was a gain of 26.6 per cent in number, 
and 39.4 per cent in sales, over 1935. 
These wholesalers were ope rated by 
217 proprietors. They had 35,442 em- 
ployes, to whom they paid $58,281,000. 
Inventories at the end of 1939—stocks 
of merchandise on hand for sale, cost 
value — amounted to $134,747,000, 
equivalent to about 16 weeks’ sales. 
End-of-year inventories were valued at 
25.0 per cent of net sales in 1939, com- 
pared with 25.2 per cent in 1935 and 
23.9 per cent in 1939. 

Houses with industrial departments 
numbered 409 and handled 73.6 per cent 
of the total sales. The census does not 
reveal the division of their business 
between retailers and industrial users, 
however. The attached table shows dis- 
tribution of wholesalers in 1939. 

Specialty lines of hardware were 
handled by an additional 571 establish- 
ments in 1939. They had sales of $52,- 
460,000, bringing total wholesale hard- 
ware volume up to $592,000,000. 

The term “hardware store” requires 
revision in keeping with the modern 
character of this retail outlet as once 
this type of store was exclusively re- 
served for men and mechanics, but now 
it is a departmentalized community 
headquarters serving both men and 
women. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 


following breakdown of 1939 sales of 
exclusive hardware dealers: 

Sales 

Stores (000) 

PER ee eer 297 $ 8,431 
pear 48 3,123 
PEE Saas cals oa elena 236 6.436 
eo ere ree 38,436 
Colorado 236 5,000 
0 ee 298 8,791 
Delaware . Vie deerients see 18 1,007 
Dist. of Columbia.. 98 2,497 
DR ser vesndueevakukers 333 11,212 
SS. sesectekecensen cae 387 12,27 
Dl ciisnsdseeted binds teen 32 4,005 
Pe atoneteednaees ckkee 2,151 34,977 
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EDITORIAL OBJECTIVES 


The objective of HARDWARE AGE is to 
serve the hardware merchandising field 
—retailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers—with the news of their trade, of 
new merchandise, of market price 
trends, of better merchandising methods 
and display ideas and with authoritative 
editorial treatment of trade problems. 


That the service of HARDWARE AGE is 
what live hardware men require is indi- 
cated by the facts that its subscribers 
exceed in number that of any other 
publication in the field and that reader- 
interest tests very high. 


READER-INTEREST 


The subscription renewal rate of HARD- 
WARE AGE runs uniformly high— 
77.49% in the June, 1943, A.B.C. Re- 
port. It has averaged more than 77% 
over the past seven years. Since the 
desire to read and use HARDWARE 
AGE in their business is their only pos- 
sible reason for subscribing, this direct- 
ly indicates the serious interest with 
which hardware men regard this paper. 


MARKET COVERAGE 


Its more than 21,000 net paid “A.B.C.” 
tirculation offers effective coverage of 
the hardware trade, both wholesale and 
retail. 


In the retail classification HARDWARE 
AGE has over 14,000 paid subscribers 
among the livest hardware _ stores 
throughout the country—and an aver- 
age of 4.4 retail readers at the point of 
ultimate sale. 


Its 3.598 wholesale subscriptions cover 
executives, buyers and traveling sales- 
men in 515 wholesale hardware houses 
and their branches. This is the largest 
tireulation in the hardware field 
amounting to practically complete cov- 
erage of the hardware jobbing houses 
of the country—a jobbing circulation 
not approached in completeness by any 
other hardware paper. 





THE DEALER IS THE CUSTOMER’S TECHNICAL EXPERT 


AND YOUR REPRESENTATIVE AT THE POINT OF SALE 
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HARDWARE AGE 
© 4 crtuon (Y) radicaion 


100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Where the hardware business is 
there is HARDWARE AGE 


It’s the national handbook of hardware merchandising 


The circulation of HARDWARE AGE, parallels very closely the distribution of the hardware 
business itself. The following illustrates how closely the selling of hardware merchandise 
and the reading of HARDWARE AGE go together throughout the country. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY COMMUNITIES 


While some important hardware stores are found in even the largest cities, 
greater individual importance is attached to the successful stores located in 
small to medium sized towns and cities—in market centers up to fifty thousand 
population for example. 

Approximately 71.% of the stores subscribing to HARDWARE AGE are lo- 
cated in towns of 50,000 population and less. In these towns, 71.4% of the 
hardware business is done and 65.6% of the nation’s population are located. 
In HARDWARE AGE you have thorough and influential coverage in all parts 
of the hardware trade—in the East, West, North and South, in “Small Town” 
and “Large Town”, among jobbers, their merchandise managers, buyers and 
salesmen and among live retailers and their sales personnel. 

However the hardware market is considered, whether geographically or by 
community size groups, the circulation of HARDWARE AGE is found to follow 
the hardware business very closely. No other publication approaches HARD- 
WARE AGE in its coverage of the essential elements of the trade. 


ADVERTISER ACCEPTANCE 


Advertisers and Agencies recognize overwhelmingly the predominance of HARDWARE 
AGE in the hardware market. This is strikingly shown by the manner in which advertising 
dollars in this field were invested in the two national hardware papers during 1942. 


Advertising Volume 
NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 
USING EACH OF THE PAPERS 


HARDWARE AGE 
1643.83 PAGES 


68.767 


le al Re RRR 
660 advertisers 
RRR 


265 advertisers 
VL ea Ledddddddddddddeddlddes 
425 advertisers used Hardware Age and not the second paper 


2nd Paper Z 
30 advertisers used the second paper and not Hardware Age 


Keen him informed. 
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SECOND PAPER 
746.87 paces 
31.24% 

















Hospitals, Nursing 


(See also Medical, Dental) 





If the war has done nothing else it 
has brought home to 130,000,000 Amer- 
that their health, personal and 
masse, is a matter of tremendous 
concern in a national emergency and 
hospitals, the focal point of the 
health program in every community, 
are the active symbols of this national 
health. 

nara meena: ng oma mae He 
taking this lesson to heart is evident 
from the number of patients admitted 
to approved hospitals in recent years. 
These comparative figures, taken from 
the 20th, 21st and 22nd annual presen- 
tations of hospital data by the Council 
on Medical Education and Health of 
the American Medical Association and 
published in the Journal of the A.M.A., 
tell this story: 


icans 
en 


as 


No of 
patients 
admitted 


1940 10,087,548 
1941 11,596,188 
1942 12,545,610 


There is, of course, a reflection here 
of the improved economic status of Mr. 
Average American. There also a 
reflection of the fact that more and 
more Americans every year want to go 
to the hospital to get well. 

But it can be safely hazarded that 
1943 will show an even greater in- 
crease in the number of patients ad- 
mitted to hospitals in the United States 
for two more One of these is 
that as more and more doctors go into 
the armed services the remaining doc- 
tors can handle a larger number of 
patients more efficiently by having 
those patients concentrated in hospitals. 

The other reason for this 1943 in- 
crease is the eagerness with which 
Mr. Average Employed American has 
solved his hospital expense problem by 


1s, 


reasons. 


joining one of the 77 non-profit Blue 
Cross Plans in the country or one of 
the well-established commercial insur- 


ance plans. These voluntary and there- 
fore thoroughly American systems of 
anticipating hospital expenses by small 
payments at periodic intervals not only 
are solving the emergency costs of hos- 
pital care but they are stabilizing the 
incomes of hospitals, most of which are 
participants in these Blue Cross Plans. 

“The 77 Blue Cross Plans approved 
by the American Hospital Association 
will pay more than 1,200,000 hospital 
bills amounting to $65,000,000 for em- 
ployes and their dependents in 1943,” 


said Hospital Management. “This 
amount is twice the annual total re- 
ceived by all hospitals in the United 


States from endowments and charitable 
contributions and represents 15 per 
cent of the total income of all non- 
governmental hospitals in the nation.” 
Figured on that basis the total income 


of non-governmental hospitals in the 
United States alone amounts to more 
than $450,000,000. 
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Summary of Hospital Service in the United States According 
to Type of Service and Agencies Concerned from the 
1942 Census of Hospitals Registered by the 
American Medical Association 
U.S, Totals... 6,345 1,383,827 1,126,028 71,448 1,670,599 12,545,610 
= Average 
Type Hospitals Beds Census Bassinets Births Admissions 
Federal 
BOC. cccece 474 220,938 147,094 1,206 15,157 
General...... 398 169,710 99,833 1,196 15,135 
| eS 33 44,579 41,884 ee CCti(t«s 
“Ee 18 4,923 4,309 2 2 
Special....... 4 592 435 4 13 1,644 
Inst.. ee 21 1,134 633 4 7 14,115 
State 
Totals ae ax 606,437 566,457 1,618 31,573 601,481 
General...... 62 24,428 17,961 1,377 31,032 331,885 
i ae 266 548,014 §22,113 193 375 135,798 
er 75 24,895 21,451 4 15 27,344 
Special....... 16 2,190 1,679 << worse 14,651 
ee lll 6,910 3,253 44 151 91,803 
County 
Totals.... 505 98,997 3,512 69,891 606,390 
General.. : 245 41,716 3,110 62,415 540,185 
N&M... ; 52 28,182 6 31 13,981 
TB. i? 24,638 16 38 23,858 
Special....... 10 1,867 1,077 380 7,407 15,218 
tiscscdavée 14 2,594 ie 13,148 
City 
BOCA.ccscce BS 79,252 60,982 4,847 118,004 999,687 
General...... 255 49,494 37,191 4,736 116,070 930,892 
| Ses 6 5,319 4,988 l 1 1,571 
_ are 30 12,895 11,448 87 1,821 20,561 
Special....... 53 6,639 3,103 23 17 36,759 
= - 10 4,905 4,252 anes 95 9,904 
City-County 
. 61 10,157 7,157 645 15,895 126,395 
General 7 6,418 4,068 639 15,895 119,504 
N&M... « we eee eaeesd e600 «0656 j 4 abana 
Wikeses ; 16 D285 1,955 “ae 060C—*~*é«t 2,476 
Special ‘ 5 479 323 GS ceceec 2,476 
Inst.. ‘eis 3 975 = 8060 éese0t—“‘i‘ét 1,939 
Church 
WOeRocscces 977 126,141 94,521 22,262 565,969 3,211,162 
General...... 859 114,279 84,943 20,947 547,177 3,156,938 
ae 17 3,544 3,26 sece 0t—(‘é«é SCC 4,223 
. Seeeee 20 889 ones ; 4,345 
Special....... 79 5,371 1,300 18,792 45,626 
BGcocsasoces 2 538 —-  £eeneas 230 
Nonprofit 
Totals....... 1,949 190,150 141,633 29,154 4,252,486 
General.... 1,534 151,418 111,938 ; 3,934,548 
N&M.... - 37 7,270 6,670 — 4 4«+8nee 12,865 
RR 82 7,680 6,015 1 9,585 
Special. 262 21,797 15,823 1,803 27 ,868 279,030 
Re . 34 1,9 1,187 > # «nore 16,458 
Individual and Partnership 
Totals... 1,089 27,996 15,715 5,147 91,879 576,466 
General...... 8&2 20,672 10,603 4,793 86,159 530,717 
i ine 6 4,204 3,066 —. i ween 11,499 
TR. a 27 1,010 729 6 91 2,306 
Special. i 84 2,110 1,317 348 5,629 31,944 
Eiiesecetcees oso esbé6e qo eseses j4o§s6s8 |. jesess j. eseeese 
Corporations 
Totals... 406 23,759 15,521 3,057 66,969 495,821 
General. . 288 16,125 10,275 2,968 65,969 457,251 
76 5,006 3,460 16 3 16,084 
cy : = 16 1,157 934 ‘ ° eccee 1,552 
Special. , 26 1,471 852 73 997 20,934 
Tiiitntsteece “06 jg. deasss Sk6000 6620 + + +|. 66065 | Unpwes 





Non-governmental hospitals in the 
United States have 368,046 beds with 
8,535,935 patients admitted in 1942 


while governmental hospitals, including 
those for the treatment of mental and 


nervous diseases, have 1,015,781 beds 
with 4,009,675 patients admitted in 
1942. 


The food costs of these hospitals ex- 
ceed $300,000,000 per year, while laun- 
dry costs are $25,000,000 in a single 
year. 

With hospitals operating at capaci- 
ties never before attained, demand for 
ordinary supplies used by these hos- 
pitals is accelerating accordingly. It 


is probable, for instance, that the num- 
ber of bed sheets used in these hos- 
pitals in 1943 will approach 5,000,000, 
and hand towels 4,500,000. 


Some idea of the increase in demand 
for student nurse uniforms can be 
gained from the fact that the number 
of new student nurses in 1942 ap- 
proached 50,000 and a goal of 65,000 


is being sought in 1943 with the stim- 


ulus of the government-sponsored and 
subsidized U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
Everything that hospitals u 
things such as envelopes, toilet paper, 
soap, chinaware, paperware, absorbent 


cotton, gauze, clinical thermometers, 
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beds, other furniture, pharmaceutical 
supplies—has increased in proportion. 


And, looking ahead, these consumption 
estimates have every prospect of con- 
tinuing to increase. 

Hospital and institutional 
construction in 1942 in 37 
states, according to the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, was 185 million dollars 
with an estimated expenditure of $135,- 
in 1943. 

“The increasing use of hospitals by 
the general public,” says the Dodge 
Corporation in its booklet “Building 
Ahead,” “prevalent before the war, is 
sure to continue when the services of 
professional personnel will again be 
available on a peacetime scale. Ex- 
panded public health programs feature 
prominently in postwar plans and in 
of broader social security 
coverage. Hospitals of permanent char- 
acter will be needed for the care of war 
veterans. Also, new facilities will be 
required as a result of new medical and 
surgical practice developed during the 
war. These are broad indications of 
a substantial postwar demand for 
buildings in this classification.” 

Just what part the hospitals play in 
this story of new construction is best 
told in the words of Carl P. Wright, 
veteran administrator of Syracuse 
(N. Y) General Hospital, who told of 
his hospital’s experience in completing 
a $450,000 construction and reconstruc- 
tion job in 1942. 

“In designing the new and rebuild- 
ing the old into one unit,” said Mr. 
Wright in Hospital Management, “we 
availed ourselves of the engineering 
and designing ability of recognized au- 
thorities. Suppliers sent their experts 
to help in the design and layout of 
rooms for housing equipment, collabo- 
rating in the design and execution 
of the project.” 

Hundreds of hospitals are expanding 
their facilities now, many of them with 
the aid of government funds, to meet 
the increased need for hospital facil- 
ities, especially in industrial areas. Su- 
perintendents of other hundreds are 
busily planning and specifying for new 
hospital construction after the war. 


building 
eastern 


000,000 


discussions 


The war emergency has stimulated, 
to use only one example, the installa- 
tion in hospitals of blood and plasma 


banks not only in areas exposed to air 
attack but also in where many 
accidents are expected. 

Another hospital department which 
under pressure in 


those 


has been excessive 


recent months has been the maternity 
department. There have been many 
expansions in these facilities in hos- 


pital 
war 


all over the country. When the 
over and the millions of soldiers 
and sailors start coming home hospitals 


expect obstetrical work to increase even 
more than after the first World War. 
The per cent of birth in hospitals in 
1941 was 55.9, compared with 38.8 per 
cent 1936 and 33.6 per cent in 193 


Associations 

American College of Surgeons, 40 E. 
Erie St., Chicago. 

American Hospital Association, 18 E. 
Division St.. Chicago. 


American Nurses’ Association, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

American Protestant Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Station A, Box 3, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Catholic Hospital Association, 1402 S. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 


charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Three Big Customers for Paper 

Products 

A factual report on the market for 
paper products in the hospital, hotel, 
and restaurant fields under present 
conditions. Prepared jointly by Ad- 
vertising Publications, Inc., and Ahrens 
Publishing Company. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


American Journal of Nursing, Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1900. Pub- 
lished by American Journal of Nursing 


Co. Official publication American Nurses’ 
Ass'n, National League of Nursing Edu- 
cation. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6% 
x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 68,765; (gross), 69,433. 
Hospitals, nursing schools and _ supts., 
7%: instructors, supervisors and head 
nurses, 10%; staff, student and private 
nurses, 51%: public health industrial 
nurses and executives, 10%; others, 22° 
Rates 
Times 1Page % Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $171.00 $ 95.00 $ 52.00 $ 28.00 
6 151.25 77.25 41.25 22.25 
12 137.50 72.00 37.75 20.75 
Bleed, 20% 
Better Times, 44 KE. 23rd St... New York 


Published by Welfare Council of New 


York City. Est. 1921. Subscription, $1.50 
Trim size, 8x1ll. Type page, 6%x9%\. 
Published Fridays from last Friday in 


Sept. for 37 issues. Forms close Tuesday 


preceding date of issue. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,537. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 45.00 30.00 18.00 
33 40.00 25.00 15.00 
Eastern Hospital Directory, 2 W. 46th 
St.. New York City. Published by Miller 
& Morgan Pub. Co. Est. 1932. Type size, 
6x9. Published June 1 and Dee. 1. Forms 
close 10 days preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
2 165.00 90.00 50.00 
Color rate, $25 
Hospital Management, 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, 11, Tl! Pub. by Hospital Man- 


agwement, Inc. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2 
Trim size S%x1ll\ Type page, 7x10 
Published 19th. Forms close 5th Agency 


statement on 
(gross), 6.311, 


discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A 
request. Circulation, 5,191; 


Hospitals including supts and dept. 
heads, 90%: public health and industrial 
first aid stations, ‘ architects, dealers 
and mfrs y members of hospital 
boards of directors, 1% libraries, 2% 
others, 2% Rates 
Times 1 Page Page 1, Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 66.00 
3 142.50 84.75 60.75 
6 135.00 79.50 55.50 
9 127.50 74.25 50.25 
12 120.00 69.00 45.00 
Standard color, $50: $25 for each addi 
tional page in same color; bleed, 10% 
For additional data see pages 260-261. 





Hospital Progress, 540 N. Milwaukee St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. Est. 1920. Official pub- 
lication Catholic Hospital Association 
Published by Bruce Pub Co. Subscrip- 


tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 
6%x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 2761; (gross), 3,193. Catholic 
hospitals, 77‘ doctors, 5%; other, 18% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page Page 4% Page 
1 $145.00 $ 78.00 $ 46.00 
6 106.00 58.00 34.00 
12 96.00 52.00 28.00 


Color, $35; bleed, 5% 
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Hospital Reporter and Guide, 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Published by Hos- 
pital Reporter & Guide, Inc. Est. 1940. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 4% x7%. Pub- 


lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), paid, 336; gross, 5,543. 
tates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
4 67.50 42.50 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Color rate on request. 


Hospitals, 18 E. Division St., Chicago. 
Published by and official journal of 


American Hospital Ass'n. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $3; $2 to ass'n members. Trim 
size, 8%xll%. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. N.IA.A. 


statement on request. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
mentment), 6,184 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 110.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Standard color, $35. 
— 
CCA 
_ 
Hospital Topics and Buyer, 43 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago. Published by The Hospital 
Buyer Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 65x10. Type page, 
5%x8. Published 2nd week. Forms clqse 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-3. N.IA.A. 


statement on request. Circulation, 10,628; 
(gross), 11,802. Hospitals and sanato- 
riums, 70%: infirmaries, 21%; industrial 


hospitals, 9%. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$135.00 $ 72.50 $ 42.50 
6 115.00 62.50 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Color, $50: bleed, 10%. 


Hospital Yearbook, The, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago Published by Modern 
Hospital Pub. Co Est. 1919. Controlled, 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Dec., distributed Jan Forms 
Dec 1 Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 7,326. Hospitals and 
sanatoriums, 88%; others, 12%. Rates— 
Catalog section, inserts furnished by ad- 
vertiser: 4 pages, $248; 8 pages, $368; 12 


close 


pages, $460; 24 pages, $649; 32 pages, 
$736 In directory section pages 
(backing), $350; 1 page, $225; % page, 
$125; ™% page, $75 

Institutions. 

(See HoTELS, RESTAURANTS, CLUBS.) 
Journal of American Dietetic Assn., 620 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Published by 
American Dietetic Assn. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 4th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement). 7,388 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 

6 90.00 55.00 45.00 
12 75.00 50.00 35.00 
Color rates on application. Bleed, 15%. 


Modern Hospital, 919 N 
Chicago. Published by 
Pub. Co Est. 1913 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, O,G57 : 
(gross), 7.212. Hospital subscribers, in- 
cluding sanatoriums, supts., dept. heads, 
ete., 80%; public hea'th and first aid sta- 
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Michigan Ave., 
Modern Hospital 
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» «eee.» THE NEWS AND TECHNICA 
JOURNAL OF HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATIO} 





EDITORIAL: 


Hospitat MANAGEMENT is the news and technical journal of hos 
pital administration, serving the field through effective coverage of 
all significant news developments, plus the presentation of technical 
information in special departments covering all phases of hospital 
work. There is no other publication like it. 


HospirtaL MANAGEMENT has its own Washington office, and regular- 
ly presents in signed staff articles each month vital information re- 
garding developments in the national capital affecting the hospitals 
and their indispensable service of the civilian population of the 
United States. As a result of editorial coverage and enterprise, we 
have assisted’ in bringing about changes in tax regulations affecting 
the purchase of hospital supplies, and have kept the hospital field 
informed of priorities governing hospital equipment purchases, pro- 
posals regarding the extension of social security benefits to include 
hospitalization, and other radical changes in the basic conditions 
under which hospital service 1s supplied. 


Hospitat. MANAGEMENT publishes a higher percentage of editorial 
material on dietary and food problems than any other publication in 
the field. Other specialized departments regularly appearing in the 
magazine and giving detailed, technical information to adminis- 
trators and department heads are Housekeeping, Laundry and Mainte- 
nance; Nursing Service; Pharmacy and Laboratories; Insurance, 


Finance, Law; Product News; the Suppliers’ Library. 


Now in its twenty-eighth year of continuous publication, and with 
editorial and business direction in the hands of its founders, Hosprtrat 
MANAGEMENT has won and held a reputation for independence, en- 
terprise and courage in its editorial policies and service. “I like the 
way HosprtaL MANAGEMENT discusses frankly many subjects which 
are taboo in other hospital magazines,” wrote a leading adminis- 
trator recently. 


HosprtaL MANAGEMENT founded National Hospital Day in 1921. 
Now the event is celebrated by hospitals all over the United States, 
Canada and in other parts of the world as the established means 
of making the public better acquainted with its community hospi- 
tals. The late Matthew O. Foley was then editor of Hospirar 
MANAGEMENT. His successor, Dr. Thomas R. Ponton, is an outstand 
ing authority on hospital administration, having held important hos 
pital posts in America and overseas, and having contacted most of 
the general hospitals of this country personally. He is a leading 
consultant on hospital problems. His books on hospital administra 
acceptance and are recognized 


tion and organization have wide 


authorities 


ADVERTISING: 


HosprraAL MANAGEMENT is the 
lication in advertising volume because it is the livest editorially 
More than 50 new accounts have been attracted to its pages in 1943. 
Advertising volume for the first six months of 1943 increased more 
than 30°¢, a rate not approached by any other hospital publication 
Advertising for the first ten months of 1943 far exceeds the total 
for all of 1942, the ten-month total for 1943 amounting to 494 pages 
Advertisers using Hosprtat MANAGEMENT in 1943 include the fol 


fastest growing hospital pub 


lowing 





Abbott Laboratories 
A. 8. Alee Company 
American Hospital 
Supply Corp 
American Machine & 
Metals. inc 
American Mat Corp 
American Photocopy 
Equipment Co 
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American Sterilizer Co 

American Stove Co 
Armour & Co 

H. W. Baker Linen Co 

Bard-Parker Co Ine 

Baver & Black— 
Lewis Mfg. Co 

W. A. Baum Co., Ine 

Becton, Dickinson Co 


Benedict Mfg. Co 

E. F. Bernhold Co 

S. Blickman, Ine 

Breuer Elec. Mfg. Co 

Cannon Elec. Develop 
ment Co. 

Wilmot Castle Co 

The Celotex Corp 

Chicago Dietetic Supply 
House, Ine 


Ciba Pharmaceutical Co. 

Citrus Concentrates, Inc. 

A. M. Clark Co. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

The Coca-Cola Co. 

Colt's Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co. 

Consolidated Chemicals, 
Ine. 

Continental Coffee Co. 

Crescent Surg. Sales 
Co., Ine. 

Cutter Laboratories 

C. R. Danieis, Inc. 

Darrell Caster Corp. 

Davis & Geck, Ine. 

J. A. Deknatel & Son 

De Puy Mfg. Co. 

Despatch Oven Co. 

A. W. Diack 

Dyphen Co. 

E-Z Patch Co. 

Effervescent Prod. Co. 

Electrophysical Labor- 
atories. Inc. 

Finnell System. Inc. 

Gen’! Electric X-Ray 
Corp. 

Goodall Worsted Co. 

Hanovia Chemical & 
Mfg. Co. 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Hoffman-La Rocke, Inc 

Franklin C. Hollister, In 

Horner Woolen Mills Co. 

Hospital Standard 
Publ. Co. 


The Only Hospital 
is a member of both ABC and A 
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Huntington Laboratories 


Allied Store Utilities Co. 


(Hussman-Ligonier) 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
intand Bed Co. 
Jackson Dishwasher Co. 
Jewett Refrigerator Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 
The Kelley-Koett Mfg. 

Co. 

Lehn & Fink, Ine. 

Eli Lilly & Co. 

Union Carbide Company 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
Macalaster-Bicknell Co. 


Mallinckrodt Chem. Wks. 


Massillon Rubber Co. 
Master Surgical 
Instrument Co. 
McGraw Electric Co. 
(toastmaster ) 
McKesson-Robbins, Inc. 
Meinecke & Co., Inc. 
The Mennen Co. 
Wm. S. Merrell Co. 
Morgan Service, Inc. 
Mueller & Company 
National Drug Company 
N. Y. Medical Exchange 
Ohie Chemical & Mfg. 
Co. 
Pacific Mills 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
A. Ivan Pelter & Assoc. 
Physicians’ Record Co. 
Albert Pick & Co. 








ee | 
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Picker X-Ray Corp 
Pioneer Rubber Co 
Procter & Gamble 6 
Puritan Compressed 
Gas Corp 
Refinite Corp. 
Reid Murdoch Co 
R. J. Reynolds Tobs 
Co. (Camels) 
The Ric-wil Co. 
Rosemary Sales = 
Will Ross, Ine. 
Savory, Equipment C 
Sehwarze Electric Co 
J. A. Sexaver Mfg 
John Sexton & Co 
Shampaine Co. 
Sharp and Dohme wit 
Shenango Pottery Co 
Simmons Company 
Singer Sewing Meh 
J. Sklar Mfg. Co 
E. R. Squibb & Se geo?! 
Stanley Supply Com uding 
Frederick Stearns 4G etin 
Nathan Straus-Duper 





















Todd Combustion lermz 
Equipment Co ars’ V 

Universal Washing luct | 
Machine Co. 

The Upjohn Co. near] 


The John Van Rang 
Warren Webster Co 
Westinghouse X-Ray Bt make 
Co., Inc. Mt to 
Wyandotte Chemical: 
Corp. gher ri 
Zimmer Mfg. Co. ng res 
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ertising volume shows the largest gains in the hospital field, 
with 10-month 1943 volume standing at 494 pages. 


josprrAL MANAGEMENT has a stream-lined service for advertisers, 


iding directory information on all registered hospitals, a weekly 
etin service covering hospital sales opportunities, an annual 
lernization report which provides exclusive data on millions of 
ars’ worth of business, and two editorially controlled departments, 
luct News and Suppliers’ Library. The latter produces requests 


nearly 2,000 items of product information annually. 


Because HosprtaAL MANAGEMENT is saddle-stitched and provides a 
make-up, advertising has full visibility and in most cases appears 


to reading. These positions are available without premium. 


ther readership plus unequalled display assures maximum adver- 


£ response, 


RCULATION: 


lation of Hosprran MANAGEMENT (A.B.C. since 1917) has 
Its unique editorial service has attracted read- 


€ ciré 
steadily rising. 

n unprecedented numbers, and the magazine has the largest 
paid circulation in its history, with a larger percentage of its 
than 


lation concentrated among hospital administrators any 
t A.B.C. publication in the field. The accompanying chart shows 
rapid growth of the circulation of HosprraL MANAGEMENT, a 


th unparalleled in the history of hospital publications. 


san evidence of the highest editorial standards, HosprraL MAn- 
(ENT ilso the only publication in the field which is a member 

\ssociated Business Publications, Inc. Only A.B.C. publica- 
$ ar gible to membership in the A.B.P. In addition to more 
»,000 net paid circulation, HosprraL MANAGEMENT also supplies 


plementary coverage of all hospital building projects, as well as a 
al war service covering all governmental hospitals, including 
tals irmy training camps, navy posts, air training stations, 
We guarantee a larger coverage of hospital buying power than 
they 


blication in the field. 








1940 1941 1942 1943 
ABC total net paid circulation increases steadily . . . shows an 
increase of more than 50% since 1939. 
GENERAL ADVERTISING (Display) 
Times 1 3 6 9 12 
Full Page $150.00 $142.50 $135.00 $127.50 $120.00 
% p. (2 cols.) 120.00 112.50 105.00 97.50 90.00 
% p. (2 co Pee pews 90.00 84.75 79.50 74.25 69.00 
% p. (1 col.).. eee 66.00 60.75 55.50 60.25 45.00 
1/6 p. (% col.)..... 36.00 2.85 29.70 26.55 23.40 
2 Page Spread 270.00 252.50 235.00 217.50 200.00 
Preferred Positions 
Back Cover, $250; Second Cover $175; Third Cover, $150 
Front Cover not sold 
Contract for % column space or larger establishes contract rate 
for any space unit used 
Rate for one extra color $50 for first page, $25 for each addi- 
tional page in same color Bleed borders, in full page units 
only, 10 per cent additional for space and color 
Insert Rates—Four pages printed and supplied by advertiser, 
$225 flat rate 
Single leaf printed on both sides and furnished by advertiser, 
$150 flat rate 
Single leaf printed on one side only and furnished by advertiser, 
add $25 to regular space rates for backing up unprinted side 
COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 
a. Agency commission, 15 per cent 
b. Cash discount, 2 per cent 
Cash discount date, 25th of month of insertion, allowed on 
current bills only 








PUBLISHERS 
Hospital Management, Inc. 
G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
Publication Office, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office, 330 W. 42nd St. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK: Kenneth C. Crain 
Herman Sonneborn, Eastern Advertising Manager, 551 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: Richard J. Ahrens, Advertising Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO: Robert W. Walker, 68 Post St. 
PORTLAND, ORE.: J. A. Converse, Terminal Sales Bldg. 





HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


100 EAST OHIO STREET @® CHICAGO I1, 


ILLINOIS 


330 WEST 42nd ST. @ NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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tions, 4%; architects, 5%; hospital sup- culation (Publisher’s Statement), 23 
ly dealers and mfrs., 6%; other, 5%. CCA Rates 
tates — Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page R. N—A Journal for Nurses, Ruther- 1 $115.00 $ 58.00 $ 29.00 
$214.00 $136.00 $ 82.00 ford, N. J. Published by The Nightingale 6 101.00 51.00 6.00 
6 191.00 121.00 70.00 Press, Inc. Est. 1937. Free (controlled). 12 92.00 46.00 3.00 
12 151.00 91.00 51.00 Type page, $%x6%. Published 10th. Bleed, 10%. 
Standard color (red), $39. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, “ : , — — . sani See 
_ = - . 15-2. Circulation, March, 1943, 101,194; CANADA 
Official Catholic Directory. (gross), 103,105. Rates— cnietimnemienitttii mapbaihnstiiehevoennaateetan = 
(See PURCHASING.) Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
—— —_—-— a = 1 $375.00 $205.00 $115.00 (CAR 
Pacific Coast Journal of Nursing, 26 6 350.00 190.00 105.00 Ws 
O'Farrell St., San Francisco, 8, Cal. Pub- 325.00 175.00 95.00 


12 > 7 oor St., W . P 
lished iby California State Nurses’ Assn. Bleed, $10. egg Fs oe gg A TO "HH * great 
Est. 1904. Subscription, $1. Trim size, Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscription, $2 —§plica' 
6%x9%. Type page, 54% x8. Published Ist. —— Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7xi0f._. 
Forms close 15th Agency, dis ounts, 15- Published 7th. Forms close 25th preced. ems 
g, virculation (Swern), 14,228. Rates— Southern Hospitals, 218 W. Morehead St., ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, ff servi' 
mee = 5 £80 g Page « Fage Charlotte, N. C. Published by Clark Pub- Dec., 1942, 1,971. Hospitals, 18%; supts. ; 

: ¥ 6e.00 ¥ 33.90 $18.00 ishing Co. Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. 25%: medical, 19%; other, 38%. Rates—jg mate 
4 =o 00 3 00 16 oC Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page Ho 
12 50.00 28.00 15.06 published 25th preceding. Forms close 1 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 $ 20.00 , 
15th. Agency discount, 15-2. Rates— 6 50.00 28.00 17.00 § SUpP 
ads _ —me, 1 Page \% Page % Page 12 45.00 25.00 16.00 Bifor | 
Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, 1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 ae an Mek 
New York City. Published by National 6 60.00 32.50 20.00 prob! 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 12 50.00 28.00 15.00 Canadian Nurse, 1411 Crescent 8,8 ow 
Est. 1909. Subscription, $3. Trim size, Color, $18; bleed, 10%. Montreal, Quebec. Official organ Cana- 
6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published dian Nurses’ Ass'n. Est. 1905. Subscrip- § crude 
lst. Forms close ist of preceding month — — . tion, $2. Trim size, 6% x9%. [ype page, : 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- #%x7%. Published Ist. Forms close 8th comp 
lisher’s Statement), 9.218. Rates Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- § situ’ 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 4th Ave., New York City. Published by lisher’s Statement), 4,800. Rates 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 24.00 Lakeside Pub. Co. Est. 1888. Subscrip- Times 1 Page % Page % Page up ¥ 
6 48.00 27.50 15.00 tion, $2. Trim size, 65x9%. Type page, 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 need. 
12 42.00 24.00 13.50 5% x8. Published lst. Forms close 10th 6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
Color and bleed rates on request preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 12 40.00 22.50 12.60 revol 
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Hotels, Institutions, Tourist Courts, Clubs 


(See also Restaurants) 





War brought the hotel industry the 
greatest prosperity and the most com- 
slicated problems in its history. Prob- 
ems were to maintain standards of 
ervice with a shortage of all types of 
materials and supplies. 

Hotel Management told how some 
suppliers are meeting hotels’ demand 
for assistance in solving these new 
sroblems. Two companies developed 
sew trays which do not involve use of 
rude rubber in manufacturing. A food 
mpany scoured the country for sub- 
stitutes for imported foods and came 
up with a list that fills almost every 
need. A door company producing 
revolving doors made of wood instead 
f brass and steel. 


is 


Equally important is the mainte- 
nance question. Hotel operators, said 
Hotel Management, are demanding 


specific information on correct opera- 
tion and maintenance of electrical 
equipment, coffee urns, and the numer- 
ous other products which can seldom 
be replaced. Ideas on methods of keep- 
ing equipment in good working order 
are at a premium. 

Year-round hotels numbered 25,036, 
with 1,312,410 guest rooms. Receipts 
amounted to $816,498,000. These hotels 
had 322,476 employes, to whom they 
paid $233,258,000. 

Seasonal hotels numbered 2,951 and 
their receipts, $46,657,000. They had 
15,553 employes with a payroll of 
$9,970,000. 

Only 43 per cent of the employes of 
hotels are women, the percentage being 
slightly higher for seasonal than for 
year-round hotels. 

Hotels with 79 per cent of the indus- 
try’s receipts reported this division of 
income: Room rentals, 45.7 per cent; 
sale of meals, 30.6 per cent; sale of 
beverages, 14.7 per cent; sale of mer- 
chandise, 2.1 per cent; other sources, 
6.9 per cent. If these ratios hold good 
for the entire industry, its income was 


divided as follows: Room rentals, 
$394,462,000; meals, $264,125,000; bev- 
erages, $126,884,000; merchandise, 


$18,126,000; other, $59,558,000. 

Hotel Management’s analysis of cen- 
sus figures indicated that there are 
9,054 hotels with 50 or more rooms. 
These hotels, representing 32.4 per cent 
of the total, have annual receipts of 
$810,.628,000, or 83 per cent. The 37 


cities of 250,000 population and over 
have 3,080 hotels, which, while repre- 
sent) 11 per cent of the total num- 
ber, account for 42 per cent of the 
volum« 

The value of hotel property exceeds 
five billion dollars. These hotels serve 
270,000,000 guests annually. The num- 
ber meals served to guests is l,- 
200,000,000. Another 220,000,000 are 








Rooms, Receipts of Hotels, 1939 


Rooms Receipts 





No. (000) (000) 

visciedaae 240 9.1 $ 4,764 
Arizona ..... 236 8.8 6,278 
PC rere 334 11.8 »,620 
are 3,396 183.8 79,212 
0 Ee 722 26.5 9,079 
Connecticut ....... 201 9.1 6,284 
SRO wsccncenae 38 1.5 2,095 
Dist. of Columbia. 91 14.1 17,369 
ese d6 ea-eorébew 1,328 62.7 30,272 
PED. ccoveneceete 4 353 16.1 9,696 
PE: Sccncet ae o> eke 275 8.7 3,469 
Dn idaeandtvesnae 1,192 112.0 69,127 
OO ae 507 26.6 14,202 
Dt Bend sWenenendh 509 22.8 11,665 
DE <cnvaeeanees 459 16.0 6,111 
0 319 12.6 7.989 
Louisiana ..... 285 11.1 9,541 
DE ‘Kcdrectasdvaes 402 15.5 6,493 
Maryland ....... 211 9.5 8,166 
Massachusetts ..... 494 27.4 26,798 
DE. sg cxeuseben 865 54.4 29,137 
Minnesota 804 36.7 18,961 
Mississippi ........ 173 7.6 4,159 
Missouri ..... 828 42.1 22,525 
Montana ..... 492 16.4 4,844 
0 Se 384 15.3 7,821 
lar 160 5.2 2,991 
New Hampshire ... 241 9.1 4,315 
New Jersey ......- 951 45.6 27,153 
New Mexico ....... 229 6.8 3,650 
Dey WUER. pwedecaes 2,320 202.2 182,945 
North Carolina .... 373 15.7 8,750 
North Dakota ..... 232 7.1 2,995 
Ce nasceewes ee 801 51.7 38,247 
ae 673 23.0 6,765 
Oregon ..... 494 24.5 8,010 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,075 52.9 43,572 
Rhode Island ..... 56 3.0 3,109 
South Carolina ; 144 6.3 3,664 
South Dakota 194 6.7 2,517 
Tennessee ......... 317 15.5 10,029 
TT -ceecteneanes 1,702 63.0 31,644 
. Sa 233 8.7 3,390 
DA eee 129 4.7 2,949 
VE, sscseee 410 17.1 11,644 
Washington ....... 983 50.7 14,536 
West Virginia . 244 11.2 6,025 
Wisconsin ....... 670 27.4 17,098 
We PGE Sc ccces 218 8.5 3,391 
. S$ sen .27.987 1,445.4 $863,155 
—Census of Business 

necessary for employes. There are 
about 9,000 hotels with food service. 


There are, in addition to every day fa- 
cilities, about 4,000 banquet halls for 
the accommodation of 18,000 annual 
conventions and numerous other types 
of meetings. 

Slightly in excess of 1,000 hotels are 
of the chain type. Usually of the larger 
size, the chains, representing 3.7 per 
cent of all hotels, handle about 12 per 
cent of total volume. 

Hotel sales increased 4 per cent in 
1940 over 1939. Another 9 per cent 
gain was reported in 1941, while the 
first half of 1942 saw an increase of 
8 per cent over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1941. Average occupancy has 
kept pace. It gained 3 per cent in 
1939, 2 per cent in 1940, 5 per cent in 
1941 and 2 per cent in 1942 to reach 
68 per cent. This is due not merely to 
greater purchasing power, but transfer 
of people from one city to another, the 
servant problem, and other exigencies 
of war. 

A survey by Horwath & Horwath, 
hotel accountants, indicated that room 
sales during the first five months of 
1943 were 26 per cent above the rate 
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for the corresponding 1942 period. Res- 
taurant sales gained 34 per cent; food, 
31 per cent; beverages, 38 per cent. 

Hotel equipment is being worn out 
rapidly due to increased usage. Yet re- 
plenishments have, for all practical 
purposes, been completely cut off. 
Hotels are definitely committed to ex- 
penditures of huge sums for rehabili- 
tation as soon as the war ends. The 
Hotel Association of New York City 
has appointed a committee to deal with 
rehabilitation of existing hotel proper- 
ties and building of new hotels. The 
committee is developing new ideas in 
construction, equipment and mainte- 
nance, Hotel Monthly reported. 

The hotel field buys a wide variety of 
equipment and supplies ranging from 
industrial devices to home furnishings 
and foods. 

The hotel manager is usually the 
buyer of supplies and equipment, ex- 
cept for mechanical supplies, which are 
bought by the chief engineer, and 
kitchen and restaurant supplies, which 
are bought by the steward. All buy- 
ing, however, is under the general su- 
pervision of the manager. Linens and 
supplies are bought by the manager on 
requisition from the housekeeper, who 
may have considerable influence in 
specifications of brands. 

It is estimated that more than 60 per 
cent of the larger hotels operate their 
own laundries. 

Food items are perhaps the most 
numerous and varied of all those pur- 
chased by the hotel. A survey by Hor- 
wath & Horwath shows that the num- 
ber of items in stock ranged from 336 
for hotels with food sales under $500 
daily to 698 for hotels with average 
daily food sales of more than $2,000. 

Many of the larger hotels generate 
their own electric energy and most of 
them operate their own heating plants. 
Many operate large refrigerating, air 
conditioning, water filtration and ven- 
tilating systems. A fireproof hotel can 
be erected for about $5,000 a room. 

Recent figures indicate that 1,000 ho- 
tels are partly air conditioned, al- 
though only a few have air condition- 
ing throughout. 


Institutions 


Due to the tremendous size and many 
ramifications of the institutional field, 
it is difficult to obtain figures on poten- 
tial markets for many items in this 
field. The institutional field covers all 
types of institutions and commercial 
establishments where people are fed, 
housed or served in large numbers. 

Institutions estimates that more than 
16,000,000 meals are served daily in in- 
stitutions. About 10,000 upper-bracket 
hotels account for 1,680,000; 14,400 
restaurants for 7,640,000; 6,000 hospi- 
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tals, 1,075,000; 3,300 schools and col- 
leges, 1,700,000; 3,800 clubs, 275,000; 
3,000 office buildings, 2,400,000; 1,780 
“Y's”, 450,000; 1,800 homes, asylums 
and schools for the blind, 600,000 and 
1,600 Government institutions, steam- 
ship lines, dining car systems, indus- 
trial cafeterias an unknown number. 

Institutions Magazine estimates that 
normal annual requirements for equip- 
ment, maintenance and operating sup- 
plies reach $6,400,000,000. A survey by 
that publication in August, 1943, how- 
ever, indicated that this market will 
spend $8,578,000,000 solely for remodel- 
ing, re-equipping, refurnishing, expan- 
sion and new construction, as soon as 
supplies are available. About 39 per 
cent of all institutions are contemplat- 
ing some new construction; 24 per cent 
are planning some exterior remodeling; 
55 per cent intend to remodel interiors; 
49 per cent are scheduling new general 
operating facilities, and 44 per cent 
will do some refurnishing. 

Kitchens will get 14 per cent of the 
total expenditures; bedrooms, 10 per 
cent; dining rooms, 6 per cent; air 
conditioning and refrigeration, 3 per 
cent; public rooms, 7; plumbing, 10; 
heating, 11; laundry, 8; building ex- 
teriors, 29; other, 2. 


Clubs 


According to Club Management, there 
are more than 7,000 private city and 
country clubs in the United States; 
more than 2,300 city clubs and more 
than 4,700 country clubs. 

Approximately 10 per cent of the city 
clubs and 15 per cent of the country 
clubs have only partial facilities for 
service; so there are approximately 
2,000 city clubs and 4,000 country clubs 
in the United States which have full 
club facilities. 

These 6,000 clubs represent an origi- 
nal investment of more than $3,933,- 
000,000 in property, buildings, furnish- 
ings and equipment, and their combined 
annual income from all sources (in- 
cluding dues) amounts to more than 
$779,000,000. Country clubs alone own 
more than 600,000 acres of land; an 
area almost equal in size to the state 
of Rhode Island. 

The average city club spends more 
than $20,500 a year for furnishings, 
new equipment, replacements and sup- 
plies (exclusive of food and beverages) 
and the average country club spends 
more than $5,600. Total annual pur- 
chases of furnishings, new equipment, 


replacements and supplies (exclusive 
of food and beverages) exceed $69,- 
878,000. 


The annual food bill for clubs is ap- 
proximately $88,500,000 or an aver- 
age of about $40 per day, per club. 

The annual liquor purchases of clubs 
is more than $34,490,000, or more than 
than $15 per day, per club. 


Tourist Courts, Camps 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 
13,521 tourist courts and camps having 
136,202 cabins comprising 159,846 
rental units. A rental unit is usually 
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an entire cabin, although it may consist 
of a part of a cabin rented separately, 
such as a room or apartment. 

Total receipts of these establish- 
ments for 1939 were $36,722,000. Em- 
ployment of 6,514 full-time and 1,946 
part-time employes was reported. The 
total payroll was $4,226,000. 

Room rentals and sale of meals ac- 
counted for 89.4 per cent of receipts; 
sale of beverages, 1.9 per cent; sale of 
merchandise, 6.5 per cent; other, 2.2 
per cent. 

In addition to the figures given 
above, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ceived reports from 5,750 establish- 


— 


ments having annual receipts of les 
than $20,000 which are primarily ep. 
gaged in retail trade, though maintain. 
ing tourist cabins. These establish. 
ments had receipts of $50,67:,000, 
rentals accounting for 18.2 per cent: 
meals and fountain, 23.0 per cent; mer. 
chandise sales, 57.6 per cent; repairs 
and service, 1.2 per cent. 


Associations 
American Hotel Association, 
West 57th St., New York. 


International Motor Courts Associa- 
tion, West Campton, N. H. 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


American Hotel Journal, 77 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 


tion, $3. Trim size, 5x8. Type page, 4x 

6%. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 47.50 $ 27.50 
6 70.00 37.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 

Color rate, 25%. 


Camping Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago Published by American Camp- 
ing Assn., Ine Est. 1926. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11l1%. Type page, 64x 
9% Published list except July, Aug., 
Sept., Oct Forms close 20th. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,074. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
3 90.00 54.00 32.00 
6 80.00 48.00 28.00 
9 70.00 42.00 24.00 


Camping World, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York. Est. 1935. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 75/16x10%. Type page, 6%4x9. Pub- 


lished monthly, 7 times—December to 

June. Forms close 7th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $125.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 

3 118.75 61.75 33.25 

- 112.50 59.50 31.50 


7 
Bleed, 10% 


Caterer and Hotel Proprietor’s Gazette, 


55 W. 42nd St.. New York City. Pub- 
lished by Hobbs Pub. Co. Est. 1890. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10%x15. Type 
page, 8%x13%. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 68.25 $ 38.50 
6 115.50 60.25 33.50 
12 112.50 57.25 


31.00 
Club Management, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. 
Published by Commerce Publ. Co. Est 
1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
Rates 

1 Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 45.00 
6 140.00 37.50 
2 35.00 


125.00 


Golfdom, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Published by Golfdom, Inc. Est. 1927. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 6x8%. Type 


% Page 
80.00 $ 
70.00 
63.00 


page, 5x7%. Published list, except Nov., 
Dec. Forms close 25th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, May, 1943, 
11,038; (gross), 12.260. Presidents, 32%: 
mers., 22%: greenkeepers, 23%: profes- 
sionals, 21%: others, 2% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
6 190.00 110.00 60.00 
10 180.00 100.00 55.00 
Standard color, $70 
Hotel Bulletin, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York Published by Vincent Edwards, 
Ine Est 1900 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 


monthly. Forms close last day of pre- 
ceding month. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 6,577; (gross), 7,553. Own- 
ing and managing group, 60% food 
service group, 9%; dept. executives, 12% 
allied groups and other employes, 14% 
others, 4%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $235.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
6 223.25 114.00 57.00 
12 211.50 108.00 54.00 


Color, $75. Bleed, 25%. 








Hotel Gazette, 500 5th Ave., New York 
City. Published by Nat’l Hotel Gazette, 
Inc. Est. 1876. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
8%x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Sat- 


urday. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 

6.012. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
13 90.00 54.00 28.00 
26 75.00 45.00 25.06 
65.00 37.00 20.00 


52 
Color, $25; bleed, 25%. 





Hotel Greeter, 4 427 “Welton St., Denver, 
Colo. Official paper, Hotel Greeters of 
America. Published by Warriner Pub. Co 





Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 6 5/6x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 85.00 42.50 21.25 
12 70.00 35.00 17.50 
Color rates on request. 
Hotel Industry, 2205 R. K. O. Bidg 
Rockefeller Center, New York Pub- 
lished by International Geneva Assn 
Inc. Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist, monthly, except bi-monthly 
during Jan.-Feb. and July-Aug. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 7,920; 
gross, 7,092. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 72.00 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 
6 56.00 31.33 17 67 
12 50.00 28.00 15.67 


Color and bleed rates on request 


; 


Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York City. Published by Ahrens 
Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10 ib- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 7.132: 
(gross), 7,478. Owning and mat née 
group, 76%: food service grou} 
dept. executives, 6%: other em] es 
and allied groups, 6%; others 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$280.00 $140.00 $ 00 
6 pages less 5%. 
12 pages less 10%. 
24 pages less 20%. Can be used in ! l 
Management or in Hotel Management 


and Restaurant Management combi! 


7 7 


Merchandise M 


@ 


Hotel Monthly, 950 


Chicago. Published by John Willy 

Est. 1892. Subscription, $1. Trim Be 
S'%x11\% Type page, 7x10 Pub ed 
15th. Forms close Ist. Agency disc = 
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feotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., 
ew York City. Published by Gehring 
ublishing Co. Est. 1875. Subscription, 
Published Saturday. Forms close 
‘uesday Trim size, 10%x15% Type 
age, 9%xl14. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
reulation, 4.550; (gross), 5,068 Owning 

nd managing 67% dept. execs., 9%* 
od service, ; other employes and 
ed groups, 6° other, 14° Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page % Page 
| $200.00 $131.50 $ 70.00 
6 150.00 98.50 2.50 
133.25 87.75 46.50 





Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
Domestic Engineering 
Est. 1937 Subscription, $2 Trim 
5/16x16%. Type page, 10%x13% 
5th. Forms close 27th. Agency 
15-2 N. I. A. A. statement on 
jues Circulation, 47.206; 
9,482, Hotels, 22%; hospitals 
and 


Institutions, 1900 
l. Published by 


ze, 1 ) 
ublished 
liscounts, 
(gross), 
sanita- 
colleges, 8° 


ms 14 schools 


Sstaurants 18 industrial cafeterias, 
Wholesalers, supply agents 5%; 
gine: and architects, other, 
Rates 
mes 1 Page 4 Page 4% Page 
l $950.00 $560.00 $320.00 
6 845.00 500.00 280.00 
“ 715.00 450.00 250.00 
standard color (red), $150; bleed, $60. 


Wilshire 
Published 
‘aterers’ 


international Steward, 3142 
vd.. Los Angeles, 5, Calif 
y International Stewards’ and ‘¢ 

















Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 

Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 56.00 $ 28.00 
6 65.00 37.50 18.00 
12 60.00 33.00 16.50 
48 40.00 21.00 10.50 


Southern Hotel Journal, 1111 Graham 
Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. Official organ 11 


So. States Hotel Associations. Est. 1920. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7 5/6x10™% Published 25th Forms 


close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,103 


Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 R000 15.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.00 

Color, $20 

Tavern Talk, 910 Central St., Kansas 


City, Mo. Published by Tavern Talk Pub 
Co Est 1910 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 74%4x10. Published 


Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
Circulation (Publisher's 
Rates- 


Friday 
discounts, 15-2 
Statement), 3,725 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 S$ 45.00 $ 22.50 
13 54.00 30.00 16.00 
26 18.00 26.00 14.00 
52 36.00 20.00 11.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 15%. 

Tourist Court Journal, 107 S. First St., 
Temple, Texas. Est. 1937. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
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9 rculation, 6,702; (gross), 7488. Assn. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2. Type discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Owni! and managing group, 60%: food page, 7%x10%. Published 6th. Forms Statement), 5,059. Rates— 
cervice group, 4%; dept. executives, 4%; close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ther employes, 1%; allied groups, 20%; lation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,500. 1 $150.00 $ 86.00 $ 49.00 
‘ther 11%. Rates— Rates— 6 127.00 73.00 41.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 100.00 60.00 32.00 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 Color, $30; bleed, 25%. 
6 135.00 80.00 45.00 6 110.00 60.00 35.00 —__—_—_—__— 
12 125.00 75.00 40.00 12 100.00 55.00 30.00 Travel America Guide and Hotel Direc- 
: — - Color, $35; bleed, 15%. tory, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. Pub- 
Hotel News of the West, Joshua Green - = LR a ——— lished by Gehring Pub. Co. Est. 1918. 
Ridg eattle, Wash. Est. 1904. Subscrip- Keeler’s Pacific Hotel and Restaurant Single copy, 50c. Type page, 4%x7%. 
jon, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, Review, 821 Market St., San Francisco, Published June and December. Forms 
6% x9 Published ist and 15th. Forms Calif. Published by Irvin Keeler. Est. close Apr. 15 and Oct. 15. Agency dis- 
jose days preceding. Agency dis- 1875. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. count, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
sunts, 15-2. Rates— Type page, 6%x10. Published 10th. Forms Statement), 103,620. Rates—1 page, $500; 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page close 5th. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- % page, $400; % page, $225. 
ze $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 culation (Publisher’s Statement), 5,625 init ‘a ae 
2 42.00 25.00 15.00 Rates— : : World Convention Dates, 330 W. 42nd St., 
M4 37.50 22.50 12.50 Times 1 Page % Page % Page New York, 18. Published by Hendrickson 
" - - 1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $15. 
Hotel Red Book, 221 W. 57th St., New 6 95.00 55.00 35.00 Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7%x10. 
rk City, 19, N. Y. Published by Am. 12 85.00 50.00 30.00 published 1st. Forms close 15th. Agency 
\ss'n Directory. Est. 1886. Sub- Color rate, $25; bleed, no charge discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
ript $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, Seca denarii 7 < Statement), 1,683. Rates— 
bx? Published June 1 Forms clos Mid-W est Hotel Reporter, 416 S. 14th St., Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates Omaha, Neb. Published by IL. A. Medlar 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
ge, $200; % page, $115; 4 page, $65. Co. Est. 1893. Subscription, $3. Type 6 90.00 55.00 37.50 
<eauth - page, 7x10. Midwest Hotel Reporter 12 80.00 50.00 35.00 
@® @ (news supplement) published Ist, 8th and —— aie at 
) 22nd. Forms close 4 days preceding SAN 
y Digest published 15th. Forms close 5th —— aa Canam on anninel 


CCAB 
Canadian Hotel Review 
$81 University Ave., Toronto. Published 
by MacLean Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x114. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


and Restaurant, 








Dec., 1942, 6,051. Hotels, 62%; restau- 
rants, 12%; institutions, 14%; other, 
12% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 72.00 41.00 24.00 
12 66.00 39.00 22.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10% 
CCAB 
Hotel and Restaurant Magazine, 8 Col- 
borne St., Toronto, Canada. Published 


by Jardine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 8%xll‘s. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 12th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Dec., 1942, 5,980. Hotels, 68%; restau- 
rants and clubs, 21%; £4other, 11%. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 45.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 
Color, $30; bleed. 20%. 





Wrigley’s Hotel Directory, 818 Richards 


St., Vancouver, B. C. Type page, 4%xi7. 
Published June. Rates—1 page, $100; % 
page, $55; %4 page, $30. 
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Mill Supplies 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y, 


Award of first place for “best published re- 
search” in Industrial Marketing’s Sixth An- 
nual Competition for Editorial Achievement 
is an honor particularly gratifying to the staff 
of MILL SUPPLIES. Sound research is the 
keystone of this publication’s entire editorial 
program. Citation for excellence in that field 
is therefore twice an honor to us. 

The item singled out by the judges — a first- 
hand report on “Britain’s Distributors” — was, 
perhaps, an unusual evidence of a policy that 
guarantees to accept any difficulty, any ex- 
pense or, in fact, any risk, in order to obtain 
the sort of material that will help our readers. 

In all its issues throughout the year, how- 
ever, the quality of its research material pre- 
dominates, Sound research, the kind that 
means getting and checking and properly 
weighing all the facts, is the background of 
every job done by our editorial staff. 


That’s why MILL SUPPLIES stands as the 


one authority on all matters of industrial distribution. Not distributors 
alone but manufacturers—and even government officials — depend 
wholly upon MILL SUPPLIES for current facts and future trends in 
the distribution of tools, equipment and supplies. 

The award is a highly cherished tribute to our fundamental ideals of 
publishing. It regenerates our resolve to follow each editorial project 
along the route of sound, fact-finding research, research that guarantees 
simple accuracy in every published editorial, article and news item. 

Watch for each issue and keep up to date on what’s happening in 
industrial distribution. 











5 SERVICES TO HELP YOU SELL 


wt wn = 


Directory of Industrial Distributors 
. Industrial Distribution and Marketing 
. Directory of Industrial Products 
. Index of Manufacturers’ Agents 
. Case Studies of Industrial Distribution. 
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{Industrial Distribution 





(See also Commerce and Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing and Working Industries) 





An industrial distributor is defined 
by Mill Supplies as a sales and service 
organization handling tools, supplies 
and equipment required by the indus- 
trial users of his particular territory. 
His function is a dual one in providing 
a stock of supplies on which manufac- 
turers can draw for immediate delivery 
and in providing warehouses, delivery 
service and sales representation for the 
makers. 

Industrial users, including all types 
f manufacturers, mines, mills, rail- 
roads, service industries, oil and gas 
well drillers and operators, pipe line 
yperators, public utilities, etc., purchase 
most of their supply requirements from 
industrial distributors, also known as 
supply houses. Surveys reveal that ap- 
proximately 83 out of every 100 indus- 
trial users purchase 50 per cent or 
more from these distributors. 

he accompanying figures, while the 
latest available, are probably obsolete. 
Mill Supplies says that despite the 
manpower shortage, the distributor’s 
sales curve continued to rise in 1942 
and 1943 and there is little doubt that 
he will emerge from the war stronger 
than ever. 

“Not as a result of the war,” the pa- 
per added, “but because of the oppor- 
tunity it gave to prove beyond question 
that his function is the shortest route 
and cheapest method of getting finished 
products from the manufacturer to the 
user. 

“Distributor shelves were clean in 
1948 of non-movable, unprofitable 
items. In their place were only those 
products which fit the current demands 
f his local war industries. Many of 
these lines were strangers to his stock 
two years ago because civilian produc- 
tion created no demand for them. 
Others are the result of a constant 
lrive on his part to locate alternate 
products, tools, and even methods which 
would relieve the pressure on estab- 
ished sources of supply and prevent 
ottlenecking in the production line. 
Replacement of stocks has been and 
till is a problem, but it is one that 
asn’t handicapped the distributor too 
greatly because of the fact that the 
ion’s share of his business is done 
= firms holding the highest ratings 
ailable.” 

The industrial distributor may be 
mown locally by any one of the follow- 
ng trade names: Mill supply house; 
ndust: ial distributor; railway, marine, 
mine or textile supply house; hardware 
Wholesaler with an industrial depart- 
ment; iron and steel warehouse with 
* supply department; plumbing and 
heating wholesaler with an industrial 
department; machinery or equipment 
dealer (mine, industrial, contractors, 
tte.); and a few specialists of limited 
lines, uch as power transmission 
*Wipment distributors. 














INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR SALES VOLUME FOR 1939 AND 1941 
Breakdown by regions, showing sales volume and percentage to national total 


Percent- Percent- 


Percent- age age of 
age of of increase 
National National over 
1939 Sales Total 1941 Sales Total 1939 
New England ..... $ 41,393,000 4.73 $ 90,471,000 5.02 119 
Middle Atlantic ... 138,081,000 15.80 311,473,000 17.10 125.8 
East North Central. 186,813,000 21.37 415,929,000 23 121 
West North Central 123,895,000 14.18 272,679,000 15 120 
South Atlantic .... 114,053,000 13.05 222,399,000 12.25 95 
East South Central. 76,628,000 8.77 146,046,000 8.11 91 
West South Central 57,266,000 6.55 112,646,000 6.25 96 
rere 39,648,000 4.55 79,196,000 5 99.5 
RS 96,115,000 11 149,940,000 8.27 56 
| ee $873,892,000 $1,800,779,000 


—Mill Supplies 











The most important characteristic of 
industrial distributors is that they are 
department stores for their local in- 
dustrial consumers—they carry the 
wide range of tools, supplies and equip- 
ment required by the industrials in their 
territory, and they gear their entire 
service to meet local industrial require- 
ments. 

The industrial distributor’s recom- 
mendation is that by consolidating un- 
der one roof supplies for all industrial 
users in a territory, he enables users 
to reduce their stock investment, and 
that by eliminating the necessity for a 
multitude of direct selling sales forces 
and expensive branch warehouses, he 
helps the manufacturers of industrial 
supplies to keep distribution costs at a 
lower level. 

In its Verified List of Industrial Dis- 
tributors, Mill Supplies tabulates a 
total of 1,762 such organizations, 
serving 250,000 industrial consumers. 
Verified houses are those who stock and 
sell a more or less complete line of in- 
dustrial tools, supplies and equipment 
required by the character of industry 
in their particular territory. In addi- 
tion, there are approximately 2,000 
supplementary industrial distributor 
outlets who sell tools, supplies and 
equipment to industry but whose in- 
dustrial business is on limited lines and 
marginal or subordinate to their main 
business. For example, many plumb- 
ing and heating wholesalers, iron and 
steel warehouses, mechanical rubber 
goods specialists, hardware wholesalers, 
contractors’ equipment and supply 
houses, ship chandlers are part of the 
supplementary classification. 


The best estimates indicate that the 
verified industrial distributors — those 
whose main business is selling tools, 
supplies and equipment to industrial 
users—have approximately 80 per cent 
of the total sales to industry, and the 
2,000 supplementary distributors secure 
the balance of business industry places 
with supply houses all over the country. 

These industrial distributors are lo- 
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cated parallel with industrial activity. 
They cover every section of the country 
and are concentrated wherever indus- 
try is concentrated. 

The verified industrial distributors 
(very often called mill supply houses) 
have a nationwide sales organization of 
more than 6,000 outside, trained sales- 
men who have intimate contact with 
each local industrial plant. Their main 
job is to provide a service type of sell- 
ing, wherein it is their responsibility to 
see that their customers are supplied 
with the production and maintenance 
tools and supplies when they are needed. 

Backing up these outside salesmen, 
the verified distributors carry a stock 
inventory valued in excess of $250,000,- 
000. Their investment in warehouses, 
trucks, service and organization facili- 
ties exceeds $90,000,000. Their office 
organization consisting of trained prod- 
uct men, buyers, service tracers, and 
stock clerks numbers over 5,000. 

Many of the country’s leading man- 
ufacturers of industrial tools, supplies 
and equipment sell a large part of their 
entire output to industrial distributors 
who in turn distribute them to the ulti- 
mate user. 


Mill Supplies says distributors pro- 
vide the following economic functions 
and facilities: 

1. Distributors help manufacturers 
effect operating economies in that in- 
dividual local distributors collect many 
small orders for a given item and bulk 
the order to the manufacturer, per- 
mitting larger shipments which reduces 
accounting expenses, reduces shipping 
expenses, simplifies the handling of in- 
quiries and orders on the part of the 
manufacturer and facilitates produc- 
tion planning on the part of manufac- 
turers because of the wide range of 
reserve stocks carried by distributors 
throughout the various sections of the 
country. 

2. Distributors, effect warehousing 
economies for manufacturers. The car- 
rying of stock by distributors elimi- 
nates the need, in most cases, for man- 
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ufacturers to carry various warehouse 
stock throughout the country. 

8. It has been found that distribu- 
tors effect definite selling economies for 
manufacturers because distributors’ 
salesmen cover well defined territories, 
mostly from local headquarters, and 
their cost of selling is lower than man- 
ufacturers’ field men. 

4. Distributors have the inside track 
with their local customers. They are 
intimately acquainted with the buyers 
in each plant and hence do not waste 
time, effort or money in contacting 
the proper executive at each consumer 
plant who has the authority for plac- 
ing business. 

Since 1929 there has been a definite 
trend on the part of industrial con- 
sumers to place more of their tool, 
supplv and equipment requirements 
with industrial supply houses—and buy 
less from manufacturers direct. Be- 
cause distributors are carrying ample 
product stocks, more and more indus- 
trial consumers are reducing their own 
stores of maintenance items, which 
saves obsolescence, depreciation and 
overhead costs. Furthermore, the pur- 
chasing department of the average in- 
dustrial consumer prefers to centralize 
orders for many items with one or two 
local distributors rather than to dis- 
patch many orders to manufacturers 
scattered over the country. The dis- 
tributor is at the other end of the 
phone ready to serve quickly and easily. 

Industrial distributors handle a sub- 
stantial part of the total national sales 
on the following typical items: pipe 
valves and fittings, power plant special- 
ties and supplies, mechanical power 
transmission equipment and supplies, 
belting, mechanical rubber goods, shop 
tools and supplies, portable electric 
tools, wire rope and cordage, as well as 
the general run of miscellaneous pro- 
duction and maintenance items. 

The territory covered varies with the 
size and character of the industrial 
supply house. Some distributors cover 
one community and its environs; others 
several or many states. 

Generally, distributors publish their 
own catalogs listing the lines of manu- 


factured goods which they carry in 
stock for immediate delivery. Many of 


them do direct advertising to the trade 
in their territories. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Industrial Distribution and Marketing 

This de luxe presentation by Mill 
Supplies presents the statistical story 
of the industrial distributor. Because 
of its cost, it is not available for gen- 
eral distribution, but arrangements may 
be made to see it. 


Associations 

American Leather Belting Assn., 100 
Gold St., New York. 

American Supply and Machinery 
Mfrs. Assn., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
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Distributor Sales and Operating Statistics —19 39 


























































































































* Insufherent data 





No. Stock: 
Region and State of Operat- No. Total on Hand 
Estab- es ing of Pe at End 
lish- (add 000) Expenses Em- Ro of Y ear 
ments (edd 000) ployees (edd 000) | (edd 000) 
| UNITED STATES 1,762 | $873,892 | $145,639 52,714 | $91,816 | $199.26) 
NEW ENGLAND 135 41,343 8,812 2,802 5,185 9,256 
Maine 12 4,389 991 305 596 1.357 
New Hampshire - 1,138 234 79 130 316 
Vermont 9 1,356 274 97 157 264 | 
Massachusetts 61 19,317 4,214 1,312 2,429 4349 | 
Rhode Island 13 2,778 610 2 323 374 | 
Connecticut = 32 12,415 2,489 803 1,550 2,496 | 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 403| 138,081 27,399 8,666 16,173 26,446! 
New York 181 65,463 14,335 4,151 8,356 13,g8at 
New Jersey 70 15,238 2,998 1,085 1,811 3,053 | 
Pennsylvania am _| 152 57,380 10,066 3,430 066 10,139 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 323 | 196,813 | 32,756| 11,086 | 20,072| 40,734, 
Ohio 96 65,510 11,354 3,855 7,114 15,489) 
Indiens 41 23,914 4, 1,504 ,179 5,104 | 
HMinois 75 40,840 6,241 2171 3,630 7,475 
Michigan 78 37,984 6, 2,065 4,020 7,544 
| Wisconsin se 33 18,565 3,595 1,491 2,529 5,129 | 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 169 | 123,895 21,081 9,282 14,519 27,967 
Minnesote 36 39,251 6,339 2,800 4,757 8557) 
Rose 25 9,294 1,769 641 970 2.094 | 
Missouri 57 61,251 10,549 5,009 7,509 13,100 | 
North Dekote ne ne : ° ° *| 
South Dekote 9 1,268 261 90 146 41 
Nebraske 11 6,159 1,232 433 662 1,644 | 
a 31 6,672 931 309 475 2.301 
SOUTH ATLANTIC | 215 | 114,053 17,764 6,526 10,585 22,414 | 
‘Delaware 4 1,594 434 122 317 369) 
Maryland 25 10,796 1,698 647 1,040 1,432 
Dist. of Columbie 6 11,000 1.364 536 784 1.630 
Virginia 38 20,039 2,645 | 1,085 1,490 4,540 
West Virginie 33 15,098 | 2,296 | 794 1,317 3,085 
North Carolina 27 13,113 | 2,355 947 1,433 2,398 
South Caroline 19 9.245 | 1.417 534 823 1741 
Seonste 31 13,932 2,339 | 835 1,378 3/095 
Flori _| 38} 16936 | ~—_aiat6 1,026 2/003, 4.194 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 100 76,628 12,000 4,836 7,412; ‘15,605 
a 32 28,613 4,709 1,821 2,759 5,268 | 
Tennessee 28 17,328 2,914 1,069 1,521 3,730 
Alabame 25 26,480 3,579 1,608 2.674 5,531 
Mississippi 15 4,207 | 798 338 458 1.076 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 153 | 57,266 7,870 | 2,594 4,858 15,018 
Arkansas 10 5,553 695 | 226 383 1,096 | 
Louisiane 31 15,549 2,432 | 739 | 1,368 3,102 
Oklahoma 30 7,750 1,211 | 355 | 711 2,602 
Tones 82 28.594 4.532 | 1,274 2,396 | 8.218 
5 ——$$$<— ; — — _— — > i - — 
MOUNTAIN 98 39,648 6,373 2,089 3,624 8,817 
a.S_cvCc¢V¥xcxc—“ — — —_—+——— — - = . 
ere } 18 6,003 | 961 264 470 1577 
Idaho - 3,709 | 518 | 212 366 957 
Wyoming 8) 1,525 94 | 19 150 493 
Cglesedo 21 10,093 | 1,657 549 | 866 1,995 
New Mexico 10 3,856 | 359 113 | 181 166 
Asisene 22 6,622 | 1,083 | 418 | 703 1,534 
Uieh 0 Tan 1,611 | 486 | 841 | 1,447 
| 
——_ ee ke a a 
PACIFIC 166 96,115 14,463 4,833 9,388 23,104 
of ee Wi... cae a 
Washington 43 19,844 3,917 1,234 2,289 4,820 | 
Geenee 26 9,550 1,957 561 1,030 | 2,048 | 
California 97 66,721 8,589 3,038 | 6069! 16,236 
+ a 
T 
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National Supply and Machinery Dis- 


tributors’ Assn., 505 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Southern Supply and Machinery Dis- 


mond, Va. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


@ @ 


Mill Supplies, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
Est. 1911 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
S%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. A thirteenth 
issue, the Mid-December Buyer's Refer- 
ence Issue, is a directory in the regular 
magazine format. Published 10th of each 


month. Forms close on 15th. N. I. A, A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
0-2 Circulation, 7,656; (gross), 8,249. 
Industrial distributors and employes, 
79%: manufacturers, their agents and 
salesmen, 20%; others, 1%. Rates—1 
page, $188: 2 pages, $178; 4 pages, $173; 


tributors’ Assn., P. O. Box 1353, Rich- 





6 pages, $168; 8 pages, $163; 12 pages, 
$153; 24 pages, $137. 
Standard colors, $35; bleed, $30 
For additional data see page 266 
Philadelphia Purchaser, 1700 Walnut St 
Philadelphia, 3, Pa. Published by Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Ass’n of Phila., Inc. Est 
1926. Free controlled. Trim size, 8% 
11%. Type page, 7x9%. Publishe: 2nd 
Tuesday. Forms close 20th. Agency 4is- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publishers 
statement), 2,214. Rates— 
Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
3 $ 75.00 45.00 ».00 
6 65.00 40.00 2.50 
12 60.00 35.00 00 


Standard Color, $15.00. 
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Insurance 


insurance 
paid out $4,422,821,000 in 


Life, fire and casualty 
companies 
1942, according to The National Un- 
derwriter. Life insurance companies 
returned $2,835,272,000 to policyholders 
and beneficiaries; fire, $764,997,000 and 
casualty and surety, $822,552,000. 

Living policyholders of life insurance 
companies received $1,676,361,000 or 
59.1 per cent of 1942 payments in the 
United States and Canada, while bene- 
ficiaries received $1,158,911,000, or 40.9 
per cent. Death claims were $1,135,- 
767,000, a gain of $1,002,000 over 1941, 
but accidental death benefits declined 
2,256,000 to $23,144,000, resulting in a 
decrease of $1,253,000 in the amount 
paid to beneficiaries as compared to 
1941. 

Policyholders were 
under annuity contracts; 
dowments, $334,116,000; 
claims, $118,751,000; cash surrender 
values and premium savings, $1,039,- 
963,000. Total payments in 1942 aver- 
aged $7,768,000 per day. 

Annuity payments were $183,530,618, 
showing an increase of $9,922,986 over 
1941; matured endowment payments 
increased $343,919 to $334,116,204; an- 
nuity and endowment payments were 
18.25 per cent of the total payments 
for the year and accounted for 30.87 
per cent of all payments to living 
policyholders. Payments under dis- 
ability declined to $118,750,912 from 
$126,102,771 the year before, this being 
the second consecutive year in which 
disability payments were lower than 
the high figure of $131,519,033 reached 
in 1940. The decline in policy sur- 
renders continued throughout the year 
and reached a new low; the payments 
from this source and from premium 
savings amounted to $1,039,963,209 
which is $109,648,213 less than the 1941 
figure although the premium savings 
(dividends to policyholders) remained 
about the same; this decline more than 
accounted for the decrease of $106,733,- 
167 in payments made to living policy- 
holders. 

Life insurance in force gained $6,- 
047,873,995 for the year and totaled 
$141,968,684,051, it being the sixth con- 
secutive year in which a new high was 
reached. Ordinary insurance increased 
$2,955,514,821 to $97,314,297,237; in- 
dustrial increased $1,153,415,733 to $23,- 
838,832,483 and group increased $1,- 
38,943,441, to $20,815,554,331. Ordi- 


paid $183,531,000 
matured en- 
disability 


nary showed the largest gain in vol- 
ume while group showed the largest 
Zain in percentage amounting to over 
10 per cent. All classes of insurance 
reached an all time high during the 
year 

New life insurance written in 1942 
amounted to $17,949,267,355 and was 
the largest volume of new business 
Written in 11 years or since 1931; this 
was .ccomplished despite the fact that 
about 20,000 life insurance agents have 
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National Underwriter 


The 





entered the armed forces or are en- 
gaged in some kind of war service. 


Fire, Casualty 


Fire insurance companies had 1942 
net premiums of $1,446,248,000, paying 
out $764,997,000, or 52.9 per cent, in- 
cluding adjusting expenses. Stock com- 
panies handled 81.9 per cent of the 
business; mutuals (excluding factory 
mutuals and local farm mutuals), 15.2 
per cent. 

Most stock fire insurance companies 
handle accessory lines which provide 
about one-half of their net premiums. 
These lines include motor vehicle, ocean 
marine, tornado, inland navigation, air- 
craft, sprinkler leakage, hail on grow- 
ing crops and water damage. Net 
premiums from these lines in 1942 were 
$608,650,000, while $545,599,000 came 
from fire insurance. 

All casualty and surety companies 
had 1942 net premiums of $1,747,922,- 
000, with losses of $822,552,000, or 47.1 
per cent, including adjusting expenses. 
Stock companies accounted for 58.3 per 
cent of 1942 business, compared with 
60.4 per cent in 1941. 


and surety net premiums, a decline of 
about % of 1 per cent from 1942, 

There are about 4,500 insurance com- 
panies in the United States, with 160,- 
000 home office employes. There are 
about 150,000 fire and casualty sales- 
men and 200,000 life insurance sales- 
men. 


Associations 


Actuarial Society of America, 
Seventh Ave., New York. 

American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, 99 John St., New York. 

American Life Convention, 230 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

American Mutual Alliance, 
42nd St., New York. 

Assn. of Life Insurance Presidents, 
165 Broadway, New York. 

National Assn. of Accident 
Health Underwriters, 166 W. 
Blvd., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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60 E. 


and 
Jackson 


National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, 85 John St., New York. 
National Bureau of Casualty and 


Surety Underwriters, 60 John St., New 
York. 


Automobile insurance accounted for Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 E. 
about $530,000,000 of 1942 casualty Ohio St., Chicago. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless othe-wise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.| 


175 W. 
Pub- 


Accident and Health Review, 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Est. 1907. 
lished by The Nat'l Underwriter Co. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 


10th. Agency discounts, non-insurance, 

13-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 

4,244; gross, 4,767. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1%, Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
6 540.00 250.00 190.00 
12 $1,000.00 540.00 360.00 

Ble ed, $5. 

Agents Forum, 164 N. Schuyler Ave., 


Kankakee, Ill. Published by Shirley E. 


STRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1943 


Moisant. Est. 
Type page, 7%4%x9%. 


1928. Subscription, $1. 
Published list. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 

culation, 1,684; gross, 2,000. Agents and 

brokers, 55%; companies, officers, man- 

agers, etc., 29%; adjusters, raters, etc., 

6%; others, 10%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 

27.00 


12 45.00 


18.00 
American Agency Bulletin, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York. Est. 1903. Official pub- 


lication National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. Subscription other than 


members, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Friday. Forms 
close one week preceding. Agency dis- 
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INSURANCE 





count, 15-0 Circulation (Publishers’ 

statement) 16,687 Rates 

Times l Page % Page \% Page 
1 $165.00 $110.00 $ 85.00 
12 120.00 80.00 60.00 
°6 100.00 70.00 50.00 
52 90.00 65.00 45.00 





American Insurance Digest & Insurance 
Monitor, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Published by Wadsworth Pub. Co Est. 
1853 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 6 5/6x10. Published Saturday. 


Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $125.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
"6 70.00 36.00 19.00 
2 60.00 32.50 17.50 


Best's Insurance News (Life Edition), 75 


Fulton St., New York, N. Y. Published 
by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., Est. 1906. 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 7%x10% 
Type page, 6%x9 Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th Agency discount, 10-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 5,930. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 66.00 40.00 
12 100.00 59.00 35.00 


bleed, 


Color, $52; 10% 


Best's Insurance News (Fire and Casual- 
ty Edition), 75 Fulton St.. New York. 
Published by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. 


1900. Subscription, $3. Issued 10th 

Forms close 25th Trim size, 74%x10% 

Type page, 6% x9. Agency discounts, 

10-0 Circulation (Publisher's State- 

ment), 14,912 Rates, one edition 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $175.00 $105.00 $ 65.00 
6 152.00 91.00 57.00 
12 122.00 76.00 45.00 

Color, $105; bleed, 10%. 

Casualty Insuror, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 


National Un- 
Subscription, 
Type page, 7x 


Published by The 
derwriter Co Est. 1923 

$1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. 

10. Published ist. Forms close 15th pre- 
ceding month. Agency discounts, non- 
insurance, 13-2 Circulation, 6,807; 
(gross), 7,117. Insurance agents, brokers 
and solicitors, 95%; insurance companies 


Chicago 


and officials, 4%; others, 1% Rates— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 
6 90.00 50.00 37.50 
12 83.34 45.00 31.25 
Bleed, $5 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York. Published by Eastern Un- 
derwriter Co., Inc. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 104%x13%. Type page, 
9%x12 Published weekly Forms close 
10 days preceding Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), S11 Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 165.00 $ 110.00 $ 77.00 
12 1,210.00 808.00 550.00 
26 2,200.00 1.468.00 880.00 
52 3,740.00 2,365.00 1,540.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed rates on re- 
quest 
Fraternal Field, lowa Theatre Building, 


Cedar Rapids, lowa. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 84 x1ll% Type page, 
7x9 % Published 10th Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Flat rates— 
l Page \% Page % Page 
$48.00 $27.00 $15.00 
Fraternal Monitor, 537 Powers Bidg., 


Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1890 Subscription, 


$1.50. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 
7x10 Published Ist Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
l $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 
Industrial Salesman, The, 4206 E. Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, O. Published by The Nat'l 
Underwriter Co Est. 1932 Subscrip- 
tion, $1.25 Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th Agency, discount, 15%; non-insur- 
ance Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 27.50 
8 83.33 41.67 20.83 
12 75.00 37.50 18.75 
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Insurance, formerly Industrial Insurance, 


116 John St., New York. Published by 
The Insurance Press. Est. 1931. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 


page, 7x9%. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0 on new busi- 





ness Circulation (Publisher’s State- 

ment), 5,500. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 500.00 300.00 200.00 
12 750.00 500.00 300.00 

Insurance Advocate (Fire Casualty and 


New York. 
Est. 1889 


Life Ins.), 123 William St., 
Published by Roberts Pub. Co 


Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $ 150.00 85.00 $ 50.00 
12 1,100.00 665.00 390.00 
26 2? 050.00 1,215.00 715.00 
52 3,600.00 2 210.00 1,300.00 


Insurance Broker, 166 W. Jackson Blivd., 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Roger W. Bur- 


long. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim 

size, 8%x11l% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lished Ist Forms close 20th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 

Color, 25%. Bleed, $1.00. 


Insurance Broker-Age, 90 John St., New 


York. Published by Broker-Age, Inc 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 


Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 


1 $ 70.00 $ 40.006 $ 30.00 
6 64.17 36.67 27.50 
12 58.34 33.34 25.00 


Color, 100%; bleed, 25%. 





Insurance Exchange Magazine, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Published by 
Nat’l Underwriter Co. Est. 1931. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 





2nd Tuesday Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 6,181. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 540.00 290.00 150.00 
12 1,000.00 540.00 275.00 
Insurance Field, 324 W. Liberty St., 


Est. 1899. Subscription, 
Fire and Casualty Edition, $3; Life Edi- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Fire and Casualty Edition pub- 
lished Thursdays; Life Edition published 
Fridays. Forms close Monday preceding. 


Louisville, Ky 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Life 
Edition, 3.975: (gross), 4,297. Agents, 
brokers, solicitors, 76%; general agents, 
14%; companies and employes, 8%; 
others, 2% Fire and Casualty Edition, 
4.842; (gross), 5,221. Agents, brokers, 
solicitors, 79%; companies, officials and 

12%: field men, 4%; others, 


employes, J 
b % Rates, either edition 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 70.00 
12 85.00 50.00 34.00 
52 70.00 40.00 25.00 
Color, $890.00. 





Insurance Index, P. O. Box 1738, Louis- 


ville, Ky Published by Insurance In- 
dex, Inc. Est. 1870. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10x14. Type page, 8%x12. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page ¥% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 52.80 
6 134.40 82.80 49.20 
120.00 76.00 43.40 


12 
Bleed, ~$10. 


Insurance Magazine, Ridge Bldg., Kan- 
Financial 


sas City, Mo Published by 

Publications, Inc. Est. 1899. Subscription, 
$1. Published Life Ins. 10th. Local 
agents ist. Forms close, Life ins., 25th 
preceding. Local agents, 15th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 


Statement), Life Edition, 
Edition, 2,404. Rates, each 


(Publisher's 
2,781; Agents 
edition 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 45.00 28.00 
12 65.00 38.00 22.00 


@ 


Insurance Salesman, 1142 N. Meridian St 
Indianapolis. Published by The Rougi 
Notes Co., Inc. Est. 1878. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 73 
10. Published 25th preceding. Form. 
close 15th. Agency discount (except on 
insurance adv.), 15% if paid before 10th 








following insertion, 10% after. Cir: ila- 
tion, 17.564; (gross), 18,750. Life ji; ur- 
ance agents, 89%; general agents, 9¢: 
others, 2%. Rates— 7 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 

1 $225.00 $125.00 $7000 

6 183.33 105.00 55 00 
12 166.67 100.00 50.00 
Life Association News, 11 W. 42na St. 


New York. Published by and Official or. 
gan of The National Association of Life 


Underwriters. Est. 1906. Subscription 
$3. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 6\x 
9%. Published 6th. Forms close 15th. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 


— Statement), 34,000. Rates 

‘imes 1 Page % Page % Pz 

1 $185.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
6 175.00 95.00 52.00 
12 165.00 90.00 50.00 

Life Insurance Courant, 613 S Maple 

Ave., Oak Park, Ill. Published by Flit- 

craft, Inc. Est. 1895. Subscription, $4. 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10% 
Published lst. Forms close 10 days pre- 


ceding. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 

lation (Publisher’s Statement), 3.296% 

mites for ¢ company adv. Ke 
imes "age % Page % Page 
1 $149.51 $ 85.87 $ 49 32 
6 125.27 71.94 41.32 
12 115.00 66.06 37.94 


Life Insurance Selling, 408 Olive St.. St 
Louis, Mo. Published by Life Insuranc: 
Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 








15-0 Circulation, 10,353; (gross), 10,799. 
Life insurance agents, brokers and so- 
licitors, 91%; general agents, 6%: com- 
and office employes, 1%; others 
2%. tates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$130.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Local Agent, The, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. 
Published by Commerce Pub. Co Est 
1929. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9\%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 7,848; (gross), 8,292. 
Insurance agents, brokers and solicitors 
96°: others, 4%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $135.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 110.00 60.00 £0.00 
12 100.00 55.00 35.00 
Matual Underwriter, 537 Powers Bidg 


Published by Mutual 
Est. 1881. Subscription 


Rochester, N. 
Underwriter Co 





$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Agenc} 
discount, 15% on new business. Rates-— 
Times 1 Page % Page yy Page 

1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
12 35.00 18.00 9.00 
The National Underwriter (Other than 
Life), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicas 
Published by National Underwriter Co 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page, 94x12. Published 
Thursday. Forms close Wednesday 
Agency discount, non-insurance -2. 
Circulation, 10.287; (gross), 10,478. 
Insurance companies, officials, u- 
tives and home office employes, %; 
traveling field men, 15%: local agents, 
brokers and solicitors, 61%; adjusters 
and raters, 10%; others, 3%. tate 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 4% Page 

L $ 215.00 $ 125.00 $ 70.00 
12 1,730.00 1,080.00 65 ) 
26 2,735.00 1.870.00 1,15 ) 
52 5,185.00 2 735.00 1,87 0 
Bleed, $5. 
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The National Underwriter (Life Insur- The Southwest Insurer, 1626 Allen Bldg., 


Rowe ance Edition), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Dallas, 1, 

“ip ‘gh Chicago. Est. 1897. Subscription, $3. Insurer Co. 

+4 “On, Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 94x12. Trim size, 
= Published Friday. Forms close Wednes- Published 














Friday preceding. Agency discount, 15-0. 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $25 


The Standard, 89 Broad St., Boston. 





Underwriters’ 


Published by 
Subscription, 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x 
Published ist. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 


Subscription, Underwriters’ 


and solicitors, 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $20. 





United States Review, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Review Pub Co. 


Insurance News Graphic, Published by the U. 
Subscription, 


Type page, 9x12. 9%x12. Published Saturday. Forms close 


hoMnore 








Weekly Underwriter, 116 John St., New 


Printing & Pub. Co. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
74%x9%. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15% on new 
(Publisher's State- 


Spectator Life Insurance in Action, 56th 
pA Philadelphia. 
22.00 lished by Chilton Co. Est. 1868. Subscrip- 
Trim size, 8%x11%\. 





(red), $30; bleed, Western Underwriter, 


San Francisco, Cal. Published by Pacific 


25th. Forms close 
non-insurance, 


Sts., Philadelphia, 


Published every other Thurs- 
day. Forms close Friday noon preceding. 


and insurors, 
Canadian Underwriter, 
Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by Jardine 
Subscription, 


Published Friday. 
Agency discount, 
(Sworn), 2,237; 








Insurance and Financial 
Wellington St., 
Type page, 6 5/6x9%. Published 
Agency dis- 





er ms day. Agency discount, non-insurance, close 2 
o- on 13 Circulation, 7,790; (gross), 8,003. 15-0. Circulation, 
© 10th Agents and brokers, 38%; general Ins. agents, 
hegre agents, 44%; companies, 13° mise., 5%: cers, 7%: 
== Rates—same as preceding. Rates 
‘ Bleed, $5. Times 
| Page Northwest Imsurance, 613 Nat'l Bidz., 7 
ty Minneapolis, Minn. Published by North- 13 
». 09 west Ins. Pub. Co. Est. 1903. Subscrip- 26 
v0 tion, $2. Trim size, 10%,x13%. Type page, 
— 9%4x12. Published 20th. Forms close 10th. 
' Agency discounts, 15-2, on non-insurance Southwestern 
St, advertising Circulation (Publisher's Southland 
al or- Statement), 4,141. Rates lished by 
ft Life Times 1 Page % Page % Page Subscription, 
iption, 1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 lished every 
6%x 6 80.00 45.00 25.00 Monday. 
15th. 12 60.00 35.00 20.00 ment), 2,670 
(Pub- — ———- Times 
. Northwest Insurance News, combined 1 
, Page with Pacific Insurance Review of Seattle, 13 
+ 00 609 Henry Bidg., Portland, Ore. Published 26 
En os by Northwest Insurance News Co. Est. 52 
oe 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. standard color, 
— Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. Forms 
5 clos¢ 24th. Agency discounts, 15-0. aoe ae 
Maple Rates 
4. mo Times 1 Page Ye Page % Page and Chestnut 
oe . 1 $ 75.00 $ 43.75 
X10 % 12 60.00 35.00 20.00 tion. $5 
felen Color rates on request nha Coe 7x10. Published 
9,290 Pacific Insurance Magazine, 216 Pine St.. Rates— 
_— San Francisco, Cal Published by John Times | 
49.40 Harris. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim _— 1 
4139 size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 6 l 
37°94 lished semi-monthly Fire and Casualty 12 1 
——— edition issued first Saturday each month. Sto , a 
seenes Life edition issued third Saturday each Standard color 
month. Forms close Tuesday preceding. -—— 
Agency discount, 15-2. Fire and Cas- 
ualty edition circulation (Publisher's 
t St Statement) 3,000 Life edition circula- 
irance tion, 3,000. Rates, either editior 
Trim Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page Spectator 
lished 1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 56th and nu : 
unts, ft 75.00 42.50 23.00 Published by Chilton Co. 
10,799. 12 70.00 40.00 21.00 (controlled) 
d so- Color, 15%; bleed, 15%. page, 7x10 
com- - — - — 
thers The Pacific Northwest Underwriter, Agency discounts, 
Northern Life Tower, Seattle, Wash non-insurance 
Page Published by Pacific Northwest Pub. Co. agency. 
40.00 Est. 1927. Subscription, $3. Trim size, tion, Jan., 
35.00 9x12. Type page, 74%4x10. Published Ist. Agents, 77° 
30.00 Forms close 24th Agency discounts, home office, 
— 15 on non-company space. Circulation Times 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,100 tates 1 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 
l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 13 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 26 
118. —_ - 
Est 
9\%x — 
ist @® 
aan Rough Notes, 1142 N. Meridian St., In- lished by — et 
aoe dianapolis, Ind. Published by Rough 1872. Subscription, 
Notes Co., Inc. Est. 1878. Subscription, Type page, 
Page $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Forms close Tuesday. 
“00 Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 15%. Circulation 
10.00 discount, 12%-0 on other than insurance 2-479 Rates 
5 00 company accounts Circulation 8,604; Times 
= (gross) 9,335. Agents brokers and 1 
solicitors 87%; companies, general 12 
Bldg age Ss, etc., 7%; traveling field men, 5%; 26 
utual Others, 1%. Rates— 52 
otion Tir 1 Page % Page % Page 
7x16 1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 
renc’ 6 110.00 57.75 . 
Pond 12 100.00 52.50 26.25 San Francisco, 
Page Blee 10% scription, 
eon . — a ; Thursday. 
1 00 Southern Insurer, 217 Carondelet St discount, 
New Orleans Est. 1883 Type page, tion (Publisher's 
7x1 Published Ist Forms close 20th. tates 
Age y discounts, none Rates Times 
I 1 Page % Page \, Page 1 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 13 
han t 95.00 50.00 37.50 26 
ea 90 00 5.00 2°? BO 52 
ize, 
hed 
lay 
478. 
gC 
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28.88 Underwriters’ Report, 405 Sansome St., 





Life Underwriters’ News, Commerce and 
Transportation Bldg., Toronto. 
lished by The Life Underwriters Assn. of 
Canada. Est. 1914. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 


Forms close Tuesday. 
non-insSurance, 





JEWELRY AND OPTICAL GOODS 








| 


Reader-Interest—Several keyed advertisements 
in NJ have pulled more than 1000 replies each. 
One pulled 2065, an all-time jewelry-publica- 
tion record. NJ outpulls other jewelry publica- 
tions from 2 to 20 times because: (1) no other 
jewelry publication has half as much retailer- 
circulation, (2) no other jewelry publication 
at any price is as closely read. 

Circulation—nJ, a “controlled” circulation 
journal, furnishes complete coverage of the re- 


tail jewelry market — every cash store, every 
credit store; every city store, every country 
store; every large store, every small store. Ex- 


cepted only are watch repair shops having a 4th 
grade credit-rating or no credit-rating. NJ 
top-rated jewelry store, 
every exclusive jewelry store, every commer- 


alone reaches every 


cial jewelry store, every important jewelry out- 
let. Retailer break-down by states on rate card. 

Circulation (¢ ym parison—NJ reaches twice 
4s many retailers as the second jewelry publi- 
cation, several thousand more than the 6 other 
jewelry publications combined. See listings under 
“iewelry” in Market Data Book and Standard 
Rate & Data Service. 

Evidence of Circulation—ny is a charter 
member of Controlled Circulation Audit of 


New York. CCA’s semi-annual audits are 
doublechecked monthly with post office receipts 
reproduced on the backs of current advertis- 
ing invoices. NJ is the only jewelry publication 
proving circulation with post office receipts. 

Advertising Rates—Per thousand circulation 
NJ rates are the lowest in the field. At $110 
(12-time page rate), full pages cost $5.00 per 
thousand — half the cost of unprinted, un- 
addressed penny post cards. 

Publishing Background—Founded in 1906, 
NJ continues under unchanged ownership and 
management. Publishing company is National 
leweler Inc. which has no interests outside the 
jewelry trade. Members of its staff either come 
from “jewelry families” or have spent 4 or 
more years in the business. F. R. Bentley, edi- 
tor, holds the “honors” certificate of the Brit- 
ish Horological Institute and has won both 
bronze and silver medals in examinations con- 
ducted by the City & Guilds of London Insti- 
tute. In addition he has had several years’ prac- 
tical jewelry-store experience. 

Jewelry-Trade Authority—NJ is a recog- 
nized source of style and market-data infor- 
mation in the jewelry field..On these subjects 
it is consulted frequently by leading New York 
and other advertising agencies. Also by promi- 
nent consumer publications including “Satur 
day Evening Post”, “Vogue”, “Life”, “Fortune 


” 7 0” 


Popular—ny’s 54" x7% 
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Ist . . . in News 


Believing news is the biggest factor in trade-journal readership, Ny devotes most of its text-space 
to news ... highlights news-headlines on its front cover. 


Ist . . . in Circulation 


NJ, a “controlled” circulation journal, furnishes complete coverage of the retail jewelry market 
excepting only the smallest 2,657 watch repair shops (omitted temporarily because of WPB’s Paper- 
Limitation Order 245). Total retailer-coverage is 21,675. Grand total’ coverage, including manufac- 


turers and wholesalers, is 23,306. 


Ist . . . in Paid-Display Advertising 


Commencing 1939 NJ each year increasingly has carried more pages of paid-display advertising 
than any other jewelry publication. Now 41% ahead of second jewelry publication. 


Ist . . . in Keyed Returns 


NJ’s pulling power is unapproached by other jewelry publications. Case-histories on request 





type-page, largest of all pocket-size publica- 
tions, affords powerful display. Retailers like 
the ease with which NJ can be carried home 
and back again—the comfort in which it can 
be held while reading. NJ’s size is a favorable 
factor in its constantly increasing popularity. 

Ad vertiser-Recognition — During the 12 
months ended September 1943 NJ carried 1525 
pages of paid display advertising vs 1081 for 
the second jewelry publication. Thus ny’s lead 
was 444 pages or 41%. Famous names adver- 
tised in NJ include: Bulova, Elgin, Gruen, Ham- 
ilton, Longines, Benrus, Harvel, Mido, Wyler, 
Micron, Rima, Welsbro, Omega, Ingersoll, Cro- 
ton, Savoy, Wadsworth, New Haven, De Beers, 
International Silver, 1847 Rogers Bros., Holmes 
& Edwards, Gorham, International Sterling, 
Towle, Oneida Community, Enger-Kress, Terry, 
Handy & Harman, Ronson, Zippo, Toastmaster, 
Parker, Sheaffer, Telechron, Westclox, Big Ben, 
International Nickel, Zenith, Swank, Kreisler, 
Hadley, Krementz, Simmons, Ostby & Barton, 
J. R. Wood, Coro, Bluebird, Deltah, Marvella, 
Imperial Glass, Merchandise Mart, Univex, 
Watchmaster, Kawneer, Zouri. Over 500 man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers use NJ. Wholesalers 


use § times as much space in NJ as in 2d jew- 
elry publication. Over 130 display advertisers 
use NJ exclusively COVERAGE COUNTS 


NJ [ National Jeweler | 


$21 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago § ]II! 
Telephone Harrison 0300 
Publisher George Engelhard (Pres.) 
Editor Francis R. Bentley (Secy.) 
News Editor Irving G. Jensen 
Advertising Manager Jack F. Casey 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
1756 International Building 

Rockefeller Center, New York | 2' 
Harry J. Bromley (Vice-President) 
Jack W. Carling, Assistant 
Telephone Circle 6-25 67 
PROVIDENCE OFFICE 
4 Weybosset Sq., Providence[ 3 ]R.L 
Herman T. Pierik 
Telephone Gaspee 1568 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
915 Olive Street, St. Louis[1]Mo 
James Wright 
Telephone Chestnut 1965 


57, Year Advertising Record of Jewelry Publications 
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Jewelry and Optical Goods 





The jewelry business was the best 
in the country in 1942 in point of per- 
entage gain over 1939, according to 


the Bureau of the Census. Swollen em- 
sloyment and payrolls, the gain in mar- 
riages, and lack of some other consum- 
er goods resulted in a gain of 85 per 
cent over 1939 for 600 jewelers report- 
ng to the Bureau of the Census. Dur- 
ing the first five months of 1943 sales 
were 42 per cent above the correspond- 
ng 1942 period. If this pace was 

aintained for the remainder of 1943, 
ales would approximate one billion 
ollars, or about 165 per cent above the 
939 figure of $361,595,000. 

This figure does not include sales of 
lepartment stores and other jewelry 
utlets. 

The National Jeweler estimated total 
942 sales to be $1,175,000,000 through 
4,344 outlets. 

This authority also listed 2,633 whole- 
salers and 2,093 manufacturers. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
14,559 jewelry stores in 1939, compared 
with 12,477 in 1935. Sales in 1939 were 
$361,595,000, compared with $234,893,- 
000 in 1935. 


Sales were distributed as follows in 
1939: 
No. of Sales 
State Est. (000) 
Alabama ..... ste dnkinattat 144 $ 3,412 
SD ited cite wad edc ee Oe 53 1,163 
ES a ad bald se Gwis ae 93 1,493 
Dh. vibsenweadnss 6x 1,189 30,125 
I Sad Siena kage ee 173 3,734 
Sonnecticut ..... 221 6,908 
DN  Lttiso ch end 6a See 37 976 
Dist. of Columbia........ 83 5,052 
DE. “5c. een needa = 217 6,804 
De -sttbsennksees 197 5,571 
Sa eae ve 77 1,128 
SE), Gpitit'n tat aielite whliais wake 924 21,645 
I de rheah d be eae ae 432 9,218 
Dit. ids eceaboaekexewe 375 §,217 
EEE Aree 240 3,256 
IS eid bobo i an 170 3,563 
Pe cccceantasacawe 144 5,023 
eae 116 2,091 
lee RE EES ee 162 6,115 
Massachusetts .......... 553 17,491 
Ee ee adie on aegis 583 15,403 
CS hn ok 383 6,161 
ee ceiranct 77 1,385 
IR REEP REI ES 379 9,398 
Pc aneudwae cis 91 1,296 
aia blaine a ian il : 184 2,279 
eee esere 22 645 
New Hampshire ........ 76 1,056 
PE nsvcinesesess 464 11,701 
New Mexico ............ 44 742 
New Di -itsicdvdidsekéa 1,692 5,729 
North Carolina .......... 256 5,890 
North Dakota .......... 78 873 
le pitithind eRe n ce cease 846 20,210 
I a 202 3,551 
Wee eealaeaia nap ae ee 155 3,714 
Pennsylvania ............ 1,205 29,126 
Rhode Island ........ 78 3,085 
south Carolina .......... 113 2,555 
South Dakota .......... 63 793 
MON cdccscacisenens 151 5,433 
ES eeietbegnites 566 16,251 
tt +tdenchpaneheacmadie 64 1,434 
SE ccnccbiacdbasenne 57 735 
RN, haan cas . 6,070 
Washington .......... — 6,027 
West Virginia ........ 144 3,074 
SS "gc 491 6,455 
SS grirehepiperieae 42 539 
R. hains made some headway between 
1935 and 1939. In the former year, 


they secured 9.4 per cent of the busi- 
hess; n the latter, 10.5 per cent. The 
Burea of the Census reported 540 





Jewelry Manufacture in 1939 


No. of Sales 
Est. $(000) 
Clocks and watches......... 74 84,846 
Silverware and plated ware. 150 62,771 
Precious metal jewelry..... 886 71,419 
Costume jewelry ........... 289 33,922 


smelting 
gold, 


Secondary 
fining of 
platinum .... 


POL 66 101,784 
Jewelers’ findings and mate- 


SE \bcenaueees.bansaceneees 82 22,489 

Jewelry and instrument 
SE sndtdaavnk- dd eeneg Hees 132 16,670 
.  f sree 2 9,792 
EGET WOE oc cccccecsees 90 5,129 
1,811 408,822 





chain stores in 1939, with sales of $38,- 
014,000. 


The census found 1,805 jewelry whole- 
salers, with sales of $234,054,000, di- 
vided as follows: a general line of 
jewelry, 195, $62,312,000; clocks and 
watches, 178, $44,653,000; diamonds and 
other precious stones, 427, $46,873,000; 
all other, 1,005, $80,216,000. There 
were also 31 manufacturers’ sales 
branches with stocks, with a 1939 vol- 
ume of $53,478,000, and 29 manufactur- 
ers’ sales offices without stocks, $9,569,- 
000. 

The 1939 census also reported 12,- 
485 watch, clock and jewelry repair 
shops with sales of $29,902,000. 

Some leading classifications of clocks 
and watches produced in 1939 were: 


No Value 

(000) $( 000) 

Clocks, comple te ..- 15,896 22,870 

Electric clocks ‘ »- ova 10,451 
Alarm clocks, except elec- 

tric ~~ ‘ wa we 10,071 8,934 
Clock movements, made for 

sale separately al ritalin 1,324 1,587 
Watches, movements and 


parts, except cases... 92,053 


Cases, solid gold, platinum 
or silver 
I Siti ts eee eter’ oe 69 682 
Women's . ; 121 842 
Not specified . 372 
Gold-filled: 
Men's 970 2,158 
Women’s , 1,286 1,623 
Not specified 111 
Watches, movements, and 
—,. Peererrrr rere ‘ 52,053 
Jeweled watches and move- 
1,085 13,104 


ments .. ese . . 

Manufacture of jewelry, which gained 
2.7 per cent over 1937, was divided into 
these major classifications: Rings, $29,- 
635,000; men’s jewelry, $5,008,000; fra- 
ternal, college and school jewelry and 
emblems, $8,373,000; other, $15,981,000. 

Silverware production was divided as 
follows: Sterling, $17,109,000; electro- 
silver-plated ware, $32,805,700; nickel 
silver, not plated, $562,000; pewter, 
$125,000; other, $4,416,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of the jewelers’ 
sales in 1939: 

Jewelry, 16.7 per cent; diamonds and 
precious stones, 26.0 per cent; watches, 
clocks, silverware, 31.6 per cent; novel- 
ty and costume jewelry, 4.3 per cent; 
cameras, projectors, film, photo equip- 
ment and supplies, 1.1 per cent; optical 
goods, frames, lenses, 4.1 per cent; lug- 
gage and leather goods, 1.2 per cent; 
radios, television sets and parts, 3.4 per 
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cent; household appliances (electric and 
gas), 2.0 per cent; repairs and other 
services, 4.8 per cent; other sales, 4.8 
per cent. 

The March, 1942, reference book of 
the Jewelers’ Board of Trade gave this 
breakdown of retail classifications: 


Cash Jewelers ....... vis seo eeus 13,015 
Instalment Jewelers ..... ; 3,193 
Retail and Special Order ......... ‘ 525 
Retail and Manufacturing......... 4 
Retail Jewelers and Pawnbrokers.... 68 
NN Serre eee -- 8,096 
Department Stores 768 
Drugs and Jewelry. 369 
Pee MD sctanecccsesened 3 
Se «an ecdaeedauseen we a 7 
Mise. and Jewelry (Variety) 510 
Branch Jewelry Stores..... eat 1,03 
Manufacturing and Retail 23 
Wholesale and Retail .. ; . 164 
25,394 

This authority also listed 2,633 
wholesalers and 2,093 manufacturers. 


Optical Goods 


Value of products produced by 121 
establishments manufacturing optical 
goods in 1939 was $49,700,232, as re- 
ported by the Census of Manufactures, 
in comparison with the $47,461,134 out- 
put of 96 manufacturers in 1937. The 
average number of wage earners in 
the industry was 11,623, with wages of 
$14,093,770. Cost of materials, fuel, 
electric energy and contract work to- 
taled $15,322,947. 

The census defines the optical goods 
industry as embracing establishments 
engaged wholly or primarily in the 
manufacture of such products as spec- 
tacles, eye glasses, goggles, frames and 
mountings, lenses and prisms, micro- 
scopes, telescopes, field glasses and 
opera glasses, ophthalmic instruments 
and apparatus, photomicro and micro- 
projection apparatus, optical testing 
and measuring instruments and artifi- 
cial eyes. It does not cover small shops 
in which eye glasses are fitted to indi- 
vidual order. 

There are approximately 300 strictly 
optical wholesalers exclusive of non- 
optical houses such as wholesale jewel- 
ers who do some small optical business. 
Besides these 300 individual optical 
wholesalers there are about 450 dis- 
tributing outlets in the nature of 
branches of manufacturers and whole- 
sale companies, making a total of 750 
distributing units. 


In the United States and Canada 
are approximately 21,000 optometrists. 
There are a few more than 17,000 li- 
censed optometrists in the United 
States, of whom not more than 10,000 
to 12,000 are in individual actual prac- 
tice, according to The Optical Journal 
and Review of Optometry. There are 
8,000 to 9,000 medical eye men, com- 
prising about 1,800 oculists or ophthal- 
mologists, and about 6,500 eye, ear, 
nose and throat practitioners. 

An optometrist is one who is licensed 
to examine eyes by non-medical meth- 
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ods, and to prescribe eyeglasses or 
orthoptic treatment where the need is 
indicated. 

An oculist is licensed to practice gen- 
eral medicine, just as is every other 
physician, but he chooses to specialize 
in eye work, and under his medical li- 
cense may prescribe medical treatment 
for the eyes, or perform ocular surgery. 
Since medical men are exempt from the 
optometry laws, the oculist may also 
refract, prescribe orthoptic treatment, 
etc. 

Aside from the wholesale optician 
who fills optical prescriptions and acts 
as the supply house for the optometrist 
and oculist, there is the retailer, com- 
monly known as the dispensing optician 
or prescription optician, who fills the 
oculist’s or ophthalmologist’s prescrip- 
tion for eyeglasses and spectacles and 
also supplies optical goods at retail. 
There are about 700 in this classifica- 
tion throughout the country, most of 
them centered in the large cities in the 
East. 


Associations 


American Jeweled Watch Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Lancaster, Pa. 
American Watch Assemblers’ Asso- 
ciation, 261 Broadway, New York. 
American National Retail Jewelers 
Association, 22 W. 48th St., New York. 
Clock Manufacturers Association of 
America, 90 Broad St., New York. 
Horological Institute of America, % 


National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jewelers Board of Trade, Turks 
Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Jewelry Crafts Association, 20 W. 
47th St., New York. 

Jewelry Industry Publicity Board, 
866 5th Ave., New York. 


National Association of Credit Jewel- 
545 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Watch Case Manufactur- 
551 Fifth Ave., New 


ers, 

National 
ers’ Association, 
York. 

National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New England Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers & Silversmiths Association, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of Amer- 


ica, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 

United Horological Association of 

America, 226, 16th St., Denver, Colo. 
OPTICAL 

American Optometric Association, 
Inc., 404 Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Guild of Prescription Opticians of 
America, 1016 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Brookline, Pa. 

Optical Manufacturers’ Association, 


420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Optical Wholesalers National Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Times Bldg., New York. 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943,] 





American Horologist, 226 16th St., Den- 
ver, 2, Colo. Published by Robert Pub. 
Co Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7% Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 9,990 (includes 2,240 ass’n 
subs.); gross, 10,505. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.75 
6 54.00 30. 00 17.00 
12 50.00 7.00 15.00 
Color, $37.50 per page; “bleed, $6. 25. 
Guilderaft, 1218 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Published by Guild of Prescrip- 
tion Opticians of America, Inc. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Jan.-Feb., Mar.-Apr., 
May, June-July, Sept.-Oct., Nov.-Dec. 


Forms close Ist preceding month. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher’s 





Statement), 7,000. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 $ 22.00 
3 65.00 a5 00 21.00 
" 60.00 32.50 20.00 

Jewelers Buyers Directory, 100 E. 42nd 


St.. New York, 17, N. Y Published by 
Chilton Company, Inc. Subscription, $1. 
Agency discounts, none. Particulars and 


rates on application 


@ 


Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone, 100 E. 42nd 








St New York, 17, N. Y. Published by 
Chilton = Inc Est. 1869, Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 13,- 
74; (gross) 14,552. Retailers, 83% 
wholesalers, 7% manufacturers, 8% 
others Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 84.00 $ 46.00 
6 135.00 Lg 00 42.00 
12 125.00 67.50 37.50 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $2 0. 
Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybos- 
set St., Providence, R. IL. Published by 
Walter B. Frost & Co. Est. 1884. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 854x114. Type 
page, 74x10 Published ist and 3rd 
Thursdays. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, none. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 25.00 
7 50.00 27.00 24.00 
19 40.00 25.00 17.50 








Mid-Continent Jeweler, 541 Dierks Bldg., 


Kansas City, 6, Mo. Published by Jewelry 
Publishing Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, 
$1 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 26th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 2,400 Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
6 45.00 27.50 16.00 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 
Color, regular form, $10; outside regular 
form, $20. 
—_—_ 
CCA 
—__ 
NJ (National Jeweler), 531 S. LaSalle St., 
(Chicago Est 1906. Published by Na- 
tional Jeweler, Inc. Trim size, 5%x8% 
Type page, 514x7%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15- 
on space orders exclusive of color. Cir- 
culation, 26,070; (gross), 26,808, Retail- 
rs, 93 wholesalers, 3%: mfrs., 4° 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $132.00 $ 68.00 $ 36.00 
' 126.00 65.00 33.00 
S 118.00 63.00 32.50 
12 110.00 61.00 32.00 
Standard color, $100: bleed, $16 
For additional data see page 272. 
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Northwestern Jeweler, 142 W. Main g 
Albert Lea, Minn. Est. 1910. Publishes 
by Trades Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Typ, 
page, 5x7%. Published ist. Forms clos, 
22nd. Agency discounts. 10-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Pp 

1 $ 54.00 $ 28.80 > Fase 

6 48.00 25.20 13.20 
12 45.00 24.00 12.00 


Color rate on request. 





Optical Journal and Review of Optom. 


etry, 100 E. 42nd § 


Published by Chilton Company, Inc 
$2. 


1890. Subscription, 
10%. Type page, 5% 


t.. New Yor 


Trim 


K City 
Est 


Siz 7% 


4x8 %. Published ist 














and 15th. Forms close 7 days preceding 
Circulation (Swern), 6,501. Rat: c 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $84.00 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 
6 78.00 42.00 22.50 
12 72.00 39.00 21.00 
24 60.00 36.00 19.50 
Color, $60; bleed, $15 per color. 
Optometric Weekly, 5 N. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago. Published by the Professiona] 
Press, Inc. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 74%x10% Type page, 6x8 
Published Thursday. Forms close 4 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, none 
tates— ; 
Times 1 Page Page % Pa 
1 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 $2740 
13 75.00 42.50 23.75 
26 65.00 37.50 21.25 
52 60.00 32.50 18.75 
Pacific Gobesetem, 109 Stevenson St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Manches- 
ter Pubs. “Est. 1902. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 8%&x11% Type page, 7%xli 
Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
6 55.00 30.00 16.00 
12 50.00 27.00 14.00 
Color, $25; bleed, extra $5. 
Southern Jeweler, 75 Third St.. N. W 
Atlanta, Ga Published by Ernest Aber- 
nethy Publishing Co., Ine. Est. 1926 
Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 7%xli 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agenc 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 >. tH 
6 65.00 25.00 21.00 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 
Color, $25. 
Western Optical World, 304 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Calif Published by Océ 
dental Pub. Co. Est. 1914. Subscription 
$2. Type page, 6x9. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th. Ageney discounts, 1 Cir 
culation (Publisher’s Statement 2,294 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Pag 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 20. 
6 72.50 10.00 ” 
12 65.00 35.00 0.0 
Standard color, $20; bleed, 10% 
CANADA 
CCAB 
Trader and Canadian Jeweler, 73 Rich- 
mond St., W., Toronto, Ont. Published by 
Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1879. Sub- 
scription $1 Type page 7x10 Pub- 
lished 8 times a year, every 6 weeks, be- 
ginning Jan. 15th. Forms close 10 days 
in advance. Agency discounts, 15 Cir- 
culation, June 30, 1942, 2,425. Rat 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 ». 00 
rl 55.00 35.00 0 
8 50.00 20.00 7.50 
Color, $22,590 per color. 
1943 
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« Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 




















Main & 
-ublished 
= aye The country’s power laundries were 
Rates— [faced with both manpower and equip- Laundries, Dry Cleaning Plants, 1939 
% PageB ont shortages in 1943. The War Pe Cleaning and 
16.2{ = ie . — 4 ten : undries yeing Plants 
13.29 § Manpower Commission authorize d its or Receipts Be Receipts 
12.00 B »gional directors to classify laundries State Est. (000) Est. (000) 
45 “locally needed” and therefore {ome aut eet aihs die dept Wikre Baise mabe = $4,172 241 +5,38 
— =. 7 - aes ae Arizona ..... ee Ay ee ee Pe men 9 2,014 54 568 
\ eum digible for the same prefere ntial treat- Arkansas Are Reet reek k: tins eesbay digitech 29 44 170 1.043 
"a ne accorded essential war industries. California ...................000000: ce 41,390 740 14,099 
rK City ment a : : . Colorado 50 83 157 1.770 
an Est at the same time it called on laundries aac 133 6,944 115 2901 
ished = 9 discontinue “luxury services” and ee git aegsticronssseseterseecs 6 864 19 409 
ceding. § issued standards which laundries must puovigg oO eres ee ie Hert ss Het 
- = meet in order to secure preferred Georgian ..............cccccccccccecceceee 107 7,987 273 2,570 
& Page Ren og: isin hth dbevadenponkeaiietebandeiis 45 1,698 56 603 
$2 ssification 
£4.00 assilica : ail Illinois i ES PSE if ROR. 417 39,733 624 16,353 
21:00 The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Indiana .....................ccccecccceee 162 8,752 359 5,076 
£1.00 ae : — ” erica io-ol divi nin mualtia In esha aia mal 5 797 2$ 2,843 
19.50 f reported that employment in power Poms 700000222 2IIIIIIIIIIIS 118 3/294 342 2'160 
aundries in March, 1943, was 17 per’ Kentucky ...............cccccccccecnccn. 99 5,650 189 2,330 
a ‘ re 19% atle mawrolia bad im~ SOUMEAIE oo occcccccccccccccsccssccovecs 68 5,048 248 2,696 
ch Ave, tt above 1939, while payro IE econ ssases toi ts Rete bC aT Reh te 63 1,536 63 1,088 
essiongig creased 45 per cent. EE Sind cenesacanehencssnpnakeke ruin 74 7,853 95 1,638 
a = . ; Ee 7nd ce ean Cael @ Blade ais « 345 19,027 202 7,601 
ion, $3. The 1939 Census of Business report- wyichigan ...........2.22.2.217; Fee 16,652 494 9'864 
—s od 6,773 power laundries with receipts ESS RS a ie sae 128 7,607 230 3,025 
0 8 ee ee un Mississippi ._.... PRON ale NID Ya “s 7 2°364 192 1,084 
none. Hof $453,579,000. This was a gain Of wissouri .....100002 222222222 22222222227, 204 13,834 398 5,893 
\% Page 10.2 per cent over the combined 1935 Montana bestia cies Wala aa aaakcentare nate 25 ae 84 peed 
4 , . Nebraska ........... ig denied diaane kaart 6 2,996 92 a 
$ 27.50 Breceipts of power and hand laundries. ae De Ae sa ean dinest deiemeaenine O4 270 04 305 
23.75 BE The 1939 census reported 15,245 hand New Hampshire ......................-. 45 1,354 32 631 
~ «9 . ° ° ~ € your > sta 9 9» 7s 226 : 
18.75 § laundries with receipts of $45,783,000. oa oo pies dt, du scak Kapaa Cake a aod é4 oT 
The combined 1939 receipts of power New York ......... Gi gadie ada hadiacide 691 71,512 672 19,699 
. . 7 $ Fed 9 
St., San Hand hand laundries represented a gain ted —— sete ee eees teen eee eees = nae = — ae +4 
anches- § of 21.3 per cent over 1935. SE atatiisiess Rueraanneees ieananacee. ae 18,202 512 11,419 
wigete . ome , I eo vdcicncacs PN EE Ke 143 4,174 286 2,442 
ax The 6,773 power laundries were op- Oregon Ie Gee ees cg gle re otk ee 82 4/001 129 1,903 
: erated by 5,174 active proprietors. They Pennsylvania ................ eeccencss SM 25,150 399 11,699 
, 9 th j . Rhode Island .. Ccvecsevceoecees eccece 76 4,163 29 1,102 
4 Page B employed 249,008 persons who drew) § gouth Carolina RE EER EES 54 2,675 179 1,861 
Be $233,606,000 in 1939. All but 6,214 South Dakota ................ sha heee 33 ~ 695 82 » 628 
1400 ff were full-time employes. onulliceabanienenremet ommend me 18,210 1,182 0,568 
—fj These laundries were broken down Vitnone LLIUUIUIIIEEEEE 48 mit 29 380 
swe? follows by type of service: Virginia ..... aa Laeea ata aba Sdeede Mae 7,503 286 3,861 
+ Aber. Receipts WEL vos nes cccndeds cecegusacn - 119 6,851 198 2,335 
, “1996 No (000) West Virginia ......... See 44 2,628 116 1,846 
"i el Linen si lv lv ” aro 37.14 Wisconsin .. bbeenee heehee ee as 142 5,712 206 3,402 
T%xl Linen supply only...... re 352 $ 37,141 — 2 R69 44 308 
Agenc 50% or more linen supply... 92 16,691 Wyoming . alii dinte- ta chtial heb tactic “ — ss 
Less than 50% linen supply. 855 92,983 : —— Gare aan "ere 
Doing no linen supply....... 5,474 306,764 U. S. ... , Feeaneees vovsee 6,773 $453,579 11,604 $182,698 
Bureau of the Census 


4 Page 
| sie Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning 
18.00 @ and pressing machinery made in 1939 
was valued at $21,839,000. The num- 
away, @ et of establishments increased from 62 
> Oct in 19387 to 82 in 1939. Commercial 
iption, @ laundry machinery was valued at 
( $10,623,000; dry-cleaning machinery, 
-** 8 3$4.767,000, and pressing machinery, 





Employment in cleaning and dyeing Linen Supply Association of Amer- 
plants in March, 1943, was 16 per cent ica, 2930 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
above the 1939 average, while payrolls 


; Nation ssociati yers 
were 50 per cent higher. onal Association of Dyers & 


Cleaners, Silver Spring, Md. 


sage $5337.00. Associations National Association of Institutional 
American Institute of Laundering, S. Laundry Managers, sirard College, 
Cleaning and Dyeing Chicago St. and Doris Ave., Joliet, I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
~~ ; Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades Rug Cleaners’ Institute of America, 
— 1e 1939 Census of Business report- Association, 95 Liberty St., New York. 225 W. 34th St., New York. 
ed 11,604 cleaning and dyeing plants, 
with receipts of $182,698,000. The 1935 — 
census combined receipts of cleaning Publications 
and dyeing plants with those of clean- [Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
Rich- ing, dyeing, pressing and alterations stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 
h ad ry a . oe « c * 


Sub- § 4nd repair shops, the total being $261,- 


;, = 648,000. The 1939 aggregate was $323,- ; _LAUNDRIES — @ 


days § 276,000, a gain of 23.6 per cent. — 
Cir- CCA Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York 
There were 52,516 of these smaller — City. Published by Robbins Pub. Co 
> establis > ; ¢ 7} Ce} American Laundry Digest, 620 N. Michi- Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
ce opener nts in 1939, with receipes of gan Ave., Chicago. Est. 1936. Published 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
0 y 40,578,000. by American Laundry aan, _ mae. Free Forms = eum Agency Secese. 10- 
7.50 . — (controlled). Trim size, 5x7. ype page, 0. Circulation, 5, +s (gross), 5,931. Laun- 
Th cleaning and dyeing plants 4x5%. Published 15th. Forms close 2nd. dries, managers and _ superintendents, 
Proper reported 11,845 active proprie- Agency discounts, 15-2. A a, mon 80%; trade, 15%; others, 5%. Rates 
‘J . 9 70 , y Feb., 1943, 14,655; (gross), 04 . om- Times 1 Page Page Page 
core, ind 82,810 employes, who drew mercial laundries, 58%; hospital laun- 1 suaaee pA: a ra 00 
$80,014,000 in 1939. All but 3,976 were dries, 20%; others, 22%. Rates— 60. ons 
full-time em loves Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 125.00 85.00 55.00 
a , 1 rey + oe + 12 115.00 75.00 45.00 
A considerable number of cleaning A. ie ee 60.00 35.00 Standard color, $25; bleed, $20. 
a ej , ’ ; : : Sai et . el aia. eke 
od veing plants also have storage Standard color, 1 time, $25; 12 times, $20; Laundry Year Book. Published as part 
acilities, bleed, $20. of Nov. issue of Laundry Age. 
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LAUNDRIES, CLEANING AND DYEING 








em 

—_ tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, Drycleaning Progress, Inc. Est. 1995 

CCA 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Subscription, $1. Type page, 6%x10. Pub. 

— Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 5,- lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis. 
Laundryman, The, 9 E. 38th St.. New 330; (gross), 5,758. Laundries, managers, counts, 15-2. Rates— 
York Published by Robbins Pub. Co., and supts., 83%; trade, 12%; others, 5%. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Inc Est. 1935. Free (controlled). Trim Rates 8 $ iy + 3 tH 3 23.00 
size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- ‘ A 19.00 
lished 15th Forms close 5th. Agency “oe A atte b te 1 tice 12 57.50 ' 30.00 18.00 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, Dec., 1942, 6 130.00 88.00 58.00 Colors—Publisher’s option, $12.50; spe. 
6,002; (gross), 6,738. Hospitals and in- 12 120.00 78.00 48.00 cial color, $17.50; bleed, 10%. 
stitutions, 65% others, 35% ates Standard color, $25; bleed, $20. — —_ 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 

$125.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 EERE 
6 115.00 80.00 45.00 CLEANING AND DYEING 

12 100.00 70.00 40.00 _— _ ——$$—$___— — — . : " 
Color, $25: bleed, $20 National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St 


Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, 161 Spring 


St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
A. 8S. Loyless. Est. 1907. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 3,193 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 87.50 51.50 30.50 
12 70.00 42.00 25.00 

Standard color (red), $15; bleed, 15%. 


Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, 


121 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Published by Western Trade Journals, 
Ine Est. 1913. Subscription, 50« Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Oth. Forms close 2nd. Agency discounts 
9-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
1,516 Rates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $160.00 65.00 $ 45.00 
6 90.00 55.00 35.00 
76.00 45.00 30.00 


12 
Color, $25 


@ @ 


Starchroom Laundry Journal, 305 E. 45th 
St., New York Published by Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp Est. 1893 Subscrip- 
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American Dry Cleaner, 620 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by American 
Dry Cleaner, Inc. Est. 1934. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 4x 
5%. Published list. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, April, 


1943, 14,880; (gross), 15,615. Cleaning 

plants, 98%: jobbers, 2%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 


12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Color (red only), 1 time, $25; 12 times, 
$20; bleed, $20. 





Cleaning and Laundry World, incorpo- 
rating, National Laundry and Dry Clean- 


er, 381 4th Ave., New York. Published 
by Cahir Publishing Co. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 115¢x15. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10 days preced- 

ing Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page 1 Col. 
1 $275.00 $180.00 $100.00 
6 247.50 162.00 90.00 
220.00 144.00 80.00 


12 
Color, $30. 


Drycleaning and Laundry Progress, P. O. 
Box 765, Fort Worth, Tex. Published by 


New York. Published by R. H. Donnelle; 
Corp. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 


15-2. Cireulation, 9,650; (gross), 10,063. 
Owners, managers, superintendents an 
executives, 93%; dealers, 4%; oth: 3% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $135.00 $ 85.00 
6 175.00 110.09 70.00 
12 150.00 90.00 55.00 
Color, $30; bleed, $20 
CANADA 





Laundry and Dry Cleaning Journal of 
Canada, 366 Adelaide St., W., Toronto 
Published by Westman Publications, Ltd 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. U. S. A., $2.50 


Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x1 
Published 5th. Forms close Ist Agency 
discounts, 13-2 Circulation, Deec., 1942 
1,608. Owners and managers, 64%; in- 
stitutional supts., 22%; others, 14° 
Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.00 $ 19.00 
6 55.00 30.00 17.00 
12 50.00 28.00 15.00 
Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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Lumber 


(See also Building, Wood-Working) 





With lumber replacing metal in many 
construction projects, strict war control 
was imposed on the industry in 1942 


and 1943. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association estimated that 
more than 5,000,000 tons of metal, 


would be saved in 1943 by wood con- 
struction. About one-fourth of this 
saving was in shipbuilding. 

The 1942 lumber cut of 5,001 mills 
reporting to the Bureau of the Census 
was 14,436,937 M feet, a decline of 3.4 
per cent from 1941. In April, 1943, 
production was 11.5 per cent below the 


same 1942 month, all types suffering. 


Lumber production in 1940, the last 
year for which detailed figures are 
available, amounted to 28,934,127 M 


board feet a gain of 15.9 per cent over 
1929. In 1941, with the government 
sponsoring use of lumber instead of 
metals wherever practicable, the in- 
crease over 1940 was 14.2 per cent. 

Production of softwood lumber in 
1940 was 24,902,933 M feet, a gain of 
17.2 per cent over 1939. Yellow pine 
accounted for 40.8 per cent of this to- 
tal. Twenty-four states produced it, 
with six producing more than 1,000,000 
M feet each. They are Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Texas. 

Douglas fir accounted for 28.6 per 
cent of 1940 softwood production. More 
than half of the 7,121,236 M feet came 
from Washington and Oregon. 

Production of hardwood lumber in 
1940 was 4,031,195 M feet, a gain of 
8.0 per cent over 1939. Oak accounted 
for 36.4 per cent of the total; red gum, 
11.9 per cent; maple, 11.5 per cent; yel- 
low poplar, 9.3 per cent; Tupelo, 5.7 
per cent; birch, 4.2 per cent. 

Production of lath in 1940 was 523,- 
428,000, a loss of 6.9 per cent from 
1939. Production of shingles declined 


5.8 per cent from 1939 to 6,126,230 
squares in 1940. 

The following table shows 1940 soft- 
wood production by leading kinds: 

% 
M feet of Total 

Ye pir 10.162.966 410.8 
Pp osa pil 3,612,945 14.5 
White pine 1,124,490 4.5 
Dor s fir 7,121,236 28.6 
Re vd 88.845 1.6 
Spr 102,47 1.6 
Sug ne 363,041 1.5 
Cyy 405,011 1.6 
Hen K — 716,07 4 2.9 
Ced 294, 1.2 

Twelve states had 63.7 per cent of 
the mills and 66.5 per cent of produc- 
tion in 1940, as follows: 

Mills M feet 

Ore 547 5,202 11 
" gton 94 $541.7 
“a ia 240 1'954.500 
Ala ; 1,846 1,750,246 
Ge 1.919 1,612,147 
Mis ippi 1,409 1, 481, 950 
Ar} ca 04 . 372 86 9 

or Carolina od 2,345 m 338, 764 
ex ieans 523 1,271,104 

mn na : 352 1,¢ 07 6,202 
\ 4 2.004 1,049,822 

7 12 states .... 12,483 19,254,289 





Lumber Production in United States and Canada 
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LUMBER REGIONS 
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—U. 8. Forest Service, Division of Forest Economics. 





Under the classification, “Lumber 
and Timber Products,” the Bureau of 
the Census includes logging camps, mer- 
chant sawmills, planing mills operated 
in conjunction with sawmills, veneer 
mills and cooperage stock mills. Custom 
mills are not canvassed and planing 
mills, box factories and other wood- 
working plants not operated in conjunc- 
tion with sawmills are omitted from 
this classification. 

After reaching a low of $350,464,000 
in 1933, the value of the industry’s 
products has climbed steadily. In 1937 
it was $848,481,000 and in 1939, $1,- 
122,058,000. This was divided as fol- 
lows: 967 logging camps and logging 
contractors, $69,621,000; 7,391 sawmills, 
veneer mills and cooperage stock mills, 
$692,945,000. The 11,520 establish- 
ments in this industry spent $31,766,000 
for plant and equipment in 1939. 

There were in addition 12,775 custom 
sawmills, with 1939 receipts of $19,- 
605,000. They had 13,097 preprietors 
and 21,516 employes with a payroll of 
$6,320,000. 

The 1939 census reported 3,076 plan- 
ing mills not operated in conjunction 


with sawmills. Their output gained 
10.7 per cent over 1937 to reach 
$320,614,000. 


There were 1,450 plants in the mis- 
cellaneous wood products industries, 
with products valued at $241,691,000. 

The plywood industry had 86 plants 
with a 1939 output of $38,879,000, a 
gain of 10.9 per cent over 1937. 

Establishments engaged in wood pre- 
serving numbered 218 in 1939. The 
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value of their products declined 8.9 per 
cent to $106,295,000 from the 1937 fig- 
ure. They paid $9,764,000 to 11,242 
wage earners and spent $77,477,000 for 
materials and supplies. The industry 
embraces establishments engaged pri- 
marily in treating wood with creosote, 
zine chloride, or other preservatives to 
prevent decay and for protection 
against insects. The treatment of bat- 
tery separators and the staining of wood 
shingles are also included in this classi- 
fication. 

Retailers take from 60 to 65 per cent 
of domestic distribution of softwood 
lumber, either direct or through whole- 
salers. Railroads consume from 10 to 
15 per cent; box factories, 10 to 12 per 
cent, and industrial plants, 10 to 15 
per cent. 

More than 40 per cent of lumber pro- 
duction of the United States normally 
moves from the sawmill into the build- 
ing and construction industry without 
passing through an intermediate mill- 
work or woodworking factory. This 
includes roofing and fencing. 


Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 
25,067 lumber and building materials 
dealers with sales of $1,478,459,000. 
The number in 1935 was 21,149; their 
sales, $866,865,000. Distribution by 
states and commodity breakdown are 
given in the section devoted to BUILD- 
ING. 

About 1,100 independent lumber and 
building material dealers making 
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LUMBER 








monthly reports to the Bureau of the 
Census had a 1940 gain of 10 per cent 
»ver 1939. In 1941 they had an increase 
of 24 per cent over 1940. 

In 1942 sales were about the same 
as in 1941, leaving the dealers with a 
gain of 36 per cent over 1939. For the 
first five months of 1943, however, vol- 
ume declined 9 per cent. 

The typical lumber and building 
material dealer whose yard is located 
in a city or suburban territory serves a 
relatively small area of concentrated 
population. City dealers are in con- 
stant touch with contractor-builders, to 
whom 70 per cent of their sales (on an 
average) are made. They also are in 
frequent touch with architects, indus- 


trial accounts, property owners, and 
organizations that do maintenance 
work. A relatively small percentage 


of their total sales are made to in- 
dividual consumers. 
Associations 
American Forestry Assn., 919 17th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
American Walnut Mfrs. Assn., 616 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
American Wood Preservers Assn.., 


Chandler Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Mahogany Assn., 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











What the Lumber Yard Stocks and Sells 


The following table is based on a survey by American Builder among 745 individually 


owned lumber yards and headquarters’ offices of 209 line yard firms that operate 


reported for 2,350 yards. 
the items listed: 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 


and 


Figures show the percentage of 3,095 yards carrying each of 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
ee 97. CONE cccccscncvens 96.0 Barn door hardware 84.2 
Yard stock ....... 97.5 BAUD ccccccecccovces 81.6 Barn ventilators .... 43.8 
Shed stock ....... 94.5 BME 2. cccscccccccccs 69.0 Dairy barn equipt... 21.5 
Miliwork —- euneeensceceees 64.6 Wire fencing ....... 51.3 
ET ésceensebesee 98.3 Wood 97.5 Fence posts— 
Comb. doors ..... 82.0 SE is 85.0 Untreated wood... 70.5 
Wood sash ....... eee ee . Treated wood .... 24.9 
Metal sash ....... 48.7 Gypsum products... 80.9 eee 40.2 
Storm sash ....... 66.3 Geseates eosccesoooce oe ae 9.5 
Roofing Mortar colors ....... 790 Pumps and water 
Wood shingles » a Paint, Glass and Hardware Ee a 
Asphalt shingles... 93.8 Paint Portable farm buildings 
Asbestos shingles.. 61.2 Shelf goods 90.7 made in own yards 28.8 
Metal roofing...... 73.1 Master painters’... 69.2 Cabinets, K.D. Furn- 
eee 22.9 White lead ..... ew 81.7 iture 
Insulation Linseed oil ....... 91.3 Kitchen cabinets.... 44.9 
Rigid ..ccccsceeees 84.3 Varnish ........... 88.7 Built-in fixtures .... 46.5 
Mineral wool...... 50.9 Lacquers ........ - 73.3 Lawn furniture - 48.2 
Tuck-in ekdssounn 43.1 Paint brushes ..... . 90.7 OGD 66hbsdeeaeds 49.2 
Dry-fill ......-+e+: 30.0 Builders’ hardware.. 68.9 Allied Lines 
WeEONSE scsccceess 64.8 Garage door hard- CO eee 70.3 
Composition Sdg.... 45.8 WH webeesccesene 83.7 at Ct whecneneeees 5.7 
Imitation tile ....... 47.6 Screen cloth ........ 85.1 Coal Stokers ....... 15.6 
Weather-strips ..... 63.9 ee GON ctccéscnca 90.6 Oil Burners ........ 3.9 


Oil Burners 





National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Assn., 41 E. 42nd St., New York. 


National Hardwood Lumber Assn., 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

National Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 1337 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers 


Assn., Union Trust Bldg., Washington, 
a ie 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


@ 


American Builder and Bolilding Age, 
(Dealer Distribution Section), 105 W 
Adams St., Chicago, 3. Published by Sim 


mons-Boardman. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$2. Trim siz S%xll\ Type page, 7x 
10 Published ist. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 ~~ = a 
statement on request Circulation, 10,- 
872. Retail lumber and building ma 
terial dealers, 95%; others, 5% When 
both editions are used rate earned 
in each section is determined by total 
space used in both sections within year 
a l pages used in each section 
earns the 24 page rate in each section 
tates 
Times 1Page % Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $115.00 $ 58.75 $ 30.00 
3 210.00 107.50 55.00 28.00 
6 195.00 100.00 51.25 26.25 
12 176.00 $0.00 46.25 23.75 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 278 


American Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., 


Washington, 6, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Forestry Association Est 1895 
Subscription, $4 Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close ist preceding. N.LA.A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 13,500 
gross. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $105.00 $ 55.00 
140.00 100.00 52.50 
12 135.00 95.00 50.00 
Bleed, 10% 
American Lumberman, 139 N Clark 
St., Chicago. Published by American 
Lumberman, Inc Est. 1873. Subscrip- 
tion, $%. Trim size. S8%x1ll\% Type page, 
7x10. Published every other Saturday. 
Forms close Saturday preceding. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation 10,658; 
(gross) 11.204. Retail and wholesale 
78% manufacturers 129 lumber con 
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sumers 5%; others, 5% Rates—Base 
rates following reading matter 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
6 195.00 105.00 55.00 
13 160.00 85.00 45.00 
26 135.00 75.00 40.00 
Standard color (red), $40: bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 113 
Building Supply News. 
(See BUILDING.) 
Building Supply News Annual Catalog 


and Directory Issue. 
(See BUILDING. ) 


California Lumber Merchant, Central 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Published by 
California Lumber Merchant, Inc. Est. 
1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x 
12% Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
ist and 15th. Forms close 6 days preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 16.25 
18 50.00 27.50 15.00 


Color rates on request. 


Crow's Pacific Coast Lumber Digrst, Fen- 


ton Bldg., Portland, Ore Published by 
Crow Lumber Publications. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $4 Type page, 7%x10. 


Published 15th and 30th. Forms close 4 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 21.00 
12 60.00 32.50 17.60 
24 54.00 29.26 15.75 
Galf Coast Lumberman, Second National 
Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. Est. 1918. 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 94x12. 
Type page, 74%x10%. Published ist and 
15th Forms close 7 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 
12 65.00 35.00 18.75 
18 60.00 32.50 17.50 


Color rates on request: bleed, $15. 


Journal of Forestry, Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Published by Society of 
American Foresters. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 


page, 6 7/16x8 5/16. Published 1st. Forms 
close ist preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
4,904 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.60 $ 27.50 
6 90.00 47.50 25.00 
12 75.00 22.50 


40.00 


Lumber Dealer, 2642 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. 
Est. 1937. Subscription, free. Trim siz 
84%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Publishe 
28th preceding. Forms close 21st. Agency 








discount, 15-2. N.LA.A. report on re- 
quest. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 4,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 67.50 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Color rate, $20; bleed, 10%. 
Lumber Merchant, Terminal Blde., Lin- 
coln, 8, Neb Published by Nebraska 
Lumber Merchants Assn. Est. 1932. Sub- 
scription, $0.50. Type page, 734x10. Pub- 
lished 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 $ 11.00 
6 33.25 17.10 10.45 
12 31.50 16.20 9.90 
Standard color, $21; bleed, $4.50. 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Manufacturers Record. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 1011 Lum- 


ber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 
Published by Lumberman Pub. Co. Est 
1876. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 8*** 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published Fri 
day. Forms close preceding Thursday 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 46.50 $ 25.00 
26 56.00 34.00 18.75 
46.00 28.00 


lor, red, $10; others, $20 


Standard co 


National Hardwood Magazine, former!) 
Memphis Lumberman and Southern 
Woodworker, 93 S. 2nd St.. Memphis 
Tenn. Est. 1927. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11 Type page, 7%x10 I 
lished 10th Forms close 26th Ag 
discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 52.50 $ 35 
6 80.00 50.00 30 


12 75.00 
Color (red), $25; 
Flashes, 1912 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Ia Published by Iowa Ret 
Lumbermen’'s Assn. Est. 1934. Control! 
Trim size, 54%x8%. Type page, 4%x 


5.00 
other colors, $35. 
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LUMBER 





published lst. Forms close 20th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 1,400. Rates— 

Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 25.00 $ 20.00 
6 35.00 20.00 15.00 
12 30.00 17.50 12.50 





New York Lumber Trade Journal, 23856 
Madison Ave., New York. Published by 
New York Lumber Trade Journal, Inc. 
Est. 1886. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
ith. Forms close 3rd. Agency discounts, 
15-2 lates only. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 29.17 15.83 
12 50.00 25.00 14.58 


Stand: ard color, $25; bleed rate, $3. 





Retail Lumberman, R. A. Long Blidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Ketail 
Lumberman, Inc. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
ton, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
1x10 Published 20th. Forms close 
2th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
on (Publisher's Statement), 3,344. 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 42.50 $ 25.00 
6 57.50 37.50 21.60 
00 35.00 19.50 


12 55. 
Standard color, $25 net. 








Southern Lumber Journal and Building 
Material Dealer, 1111 Graham — 
Jacksonville, Fla. Published by Sout 


ern Lumber Journal, Inc. Est. 1896. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 75/6x10%. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15% when 
plates are furnished, 10% when type set; 
cash discount, 2%. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 2,550; gross, 3,197. 

Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 45. +4 26.00 
00 40.0 22.00 


12 70. 
Color, 30% extra; bleed, 10% add'l. 





Southern Lumberman, 917 Berryhill St., 
Nashville, Tenn. Published by J. H. 
Baird Pub. Co. Est. 1881. Subscription, 
%. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/16x 
10%. Published ist and 15th. Forms 


close 7 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 53.00 $ 28.00 
12 80.00 42.00 24.00 
4 70.00 40.00 21.00 

Color rates on request. Bleed, $10. 








Sweet’s Catalog File for Builders. 
(See BuILDING.) 








Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


The, 519 S. W. Park Ave., 
Ore. Published by The Tim- 
1899. Subscription, $3. Trim 
7x10. Pub- 


@ 


Timberman, 
Portland, 5, 
berman. Est. 


size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 


3,586; (gross), 5,079. Lumber mfrs., log- 


gers and woodworking, 71% whole- 
salers and retailers, 13%; consumers, 
6%; others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
115.00 70.00 42.50 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Standard colors, 30%; bleed, 15%. 





West Coast Lumberman, 71 Columbia St., 
Seattle, Wash. Published by Miller Free- 
man Publications. Est. 1889. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 5,558; 
(gross), 6,182, Manufacturers and log- 
gers, 84%: wholesalers and retailers, 
5%; others, 11%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 75.00 
125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard color (red), $25; bleed, 15% 





West Coast Lumberman’s Statistical Re- 
view and Directory of Western Timber 
Industries, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
Published by Miller Freeman Publica- 
tions. A complete directory of the 
Western lumber industry, with hand- 
book material on lumber data. Price 
$65, included with subscription, $6. Pub- 
lished annually. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 4%x7%k. Agency discount, 0-2. 
Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $55; % 
page, $30. 





Western Building, 519 S. W. Park Ave., 
Portland, 6, Ore. Published by The Tim- 
berman. Est. 1941. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 5,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $125.00 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 115.00 70.00 42.50 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard colors, 30%; bleed, 15%. 





Wood Construction, Green and Market 
Sts., Xenia, O. Published by Wood Con- 
struction Pub. Co. Est. 1914. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 94%x12%. Type page, 
7 5/16x10%. Published ist and 15th. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1942, 

4,153; (gross), 4,563. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 82.50 $ 55.00 $ 35.76 
6 77.00 49.50 30.26 
12 71.50 44. + 24.76 
24 60.50 38.50 19.25 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 10% 
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CANADA 
“A, B. C.” British Columbia Lumber Trade 
Directory and Year Book, Marine Blidg., 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 


Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7% 
Published January. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
600. Rates—1 page, $50; % page, $30; % 


page, $20. 


British Columbia Lumberman, Metropoll- 





tan Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Published 

by Archie Moore. Official organ: B. C. 

Lumber Industry. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 

tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 

7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 

Agency discounts, 165-2. Circulation 

July, 1943, 1,984. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 40.00 $ 22.50 
as 55.00 30.0 16.26 

60.00 27.50 15.00 


» 35% extra. 


Canada Lumberman, 347 Adelaide St., 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C. 
MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1880. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist and 15th. 
Forms close 23rd and 7th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, Deec., 1942, 





2,941. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 30.00 
6 57.50 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 28.75 17.50 
24 45.00 25.00 14.50 
Standard colors, $25; bleed, 10%. 





Prairie Lumberman, Scott Bldg., Winni- 
Canada. Published by Wallingford 


eg, 
Prams, Est, 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 7th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,111. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 g 45°00 25.00 $ 12.60 
20.00 10.00 


12 40.00 
Color, $10; bleed, 10%. 


Timber of Canada, Mi gag = Bldg., Ottawa, 
940. 








Ont., Can. Est. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, Oui % . Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, Aug., 1942, 3,237. Architects, 19%; 
contractors and engineers, 9%; lumber 
and furniture, 39%; other, TT Rates 
Times 1 Page % Pag % Page 
1 $ age $ 45. 60 $ 28.00 
35.00 20.00 
27.60 17.60 


12 0:00 
Color rate, soc. bleed rate, 10%. 
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Where will your 


POSTWAR MARKETS be? 





HOSE who are looking ahead and lay- 
ing plans for postwar business, see 
postwar markets in industries never before 


cultivated. 


There will be a much broader, and in 
some cases much different group of custom- 


ers after the war. 


Location of natural outlets for postwar 
production is a matter of exploration now 
. exploring all industry to determine logi- 


cal new markets. 


New EquIpMENT DicEsT reaches Man- 
agement, Production and Operating execu- 
tives in the following industries: food and 
kindred products; textiles and their prod- 
ucts; forest products; paper and allied prod- 
ucts; printing, publishing and allied indus- 
tries; chemical and allied products; products 
of petroleum and coke; rubber products; 
leather and its manufacture; stone, clay and 
glass products; iron, steel and nonferrous 
metals and their products including machin- 
ery; railroads, steamship lines and common 


carriers; mines; and public utilities. This 


group comprises by far the largest segment 
of industry in the United States. 


New EqQuipMENT DicEsT has proved 
an efhcient medium of exploration—to help 
locate new markets for existing products and 
to find new applications. 


ADVERTISING DATA — Advertising data 
in New EquipMeNT DicEsT is sold in 1 /9 page 


units. 
Rates are: 
os ee a ede keg $75 each 
6 insertions ...............-.. $76 each 
OS EPPO COT CET Se oe. $78 each 
POA. cow areencataceSeaned $80 
Agency commission 15%—terms 2% 10 days 
from date of invoice, net 30 days. 
Mechanical data: 
SS ee er ee 314"x4%" 
stab ck esawew ee’ 3147x934” 


Page is 3 columns, each column 314” wide. . . 
Halftones 100 line screen . . . copy to be fur- 
nished by the 7th of the month preceding date 
of issue . . . complete plates by 14th of month 
preceding date of issue . . . Any necessary en- 
graving or art work to be paid for by adver- 
tiser . . . all copy and cuts subject to publisher's 
approval . . . no color or bleed-off pages . . . 
preferred position 20% additional. 


Further information furnished on request. 


NEw EQUIPMENT DIGEST 
ARE SL LL a a a 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 
PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13’, OHIO 
CLEVELAND (13) CHICAGO (ll) PHILADELPHIA (43) NEW YORK (17) LOS ANGELES (4) 
F. O. Rice J. H. Robison W. T. McCall B. R. Baker F. J. Fuller 
1213 W. Third St. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 4618 Larchwood Ave. 110 E. 42nd St: 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
Tel. MAin 8260 Tel. WHitehall 8080 Tel. BAring 4496 Tel. MUrray Hill 3-3892 Tel. Fairfax 1758 


— 
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Manufacturing Industries 


(See also Commerce and Distribution; Industrial Distribution; Purchasing) 








The Federal Reserve System’s index 
of industrial production stood at 203 
in M 1943—103 per cent above the 


270 Counties with 5,000 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 
Plants, 1939 


\V 
_—— 























1935-39 average, and 16.7 per cent — of Cost of 
y oll ee 049 i ‘ iene la li - Vage Materials, Vi 
above May, 1942. Its manufacturing State, County No. of Earners Wages Fuel, etc. Predeccs 
index in May, 1943, was 216, 116 per ALABAMA Est $ . 
: ~ a : 2St. (000) $(000) $(000) $(000) 
ent above the 1935-39 average and Calhoun 65 6.1 4,683 10,916 21,078 
— 18.0 per cent above May, 1942. ner ga 21 6.9 ae hes. : . 21,0% 
. ntowah .......... 52 8.8 8,459 29,776 
The Department of Commerce placed Mobile Mie opt A SE: 28.2 33,190 150,819 
the 1942 value of manufactured prod- Tallapoosa ............. ie 3 7 ie 
yets at $121 billion, with durable goods Totals .....seeeeeeeees 719 64.9 223'770 
secounting for 54.4 per cent, compared CALIFORNIA 
* 2° . : ‘ . Alameda . 97 2 7 59.47 
a9 ie ei ies : a eee 978 27.0 } + 
ith A3.8 per ce nt of 1939 production of aan... 126 38 oe’ 195 aot eae 
nly $56.8 billion. ON Eee 5,594 126.4 166.630 706/907 
4 . Te mane “ —- «¥. 9D, 00 406,907 
Factory employment in May, 1943 — to penenenent zoe 9 6,107 29,347 
uae - ’ sé 1€F0 eeeccccecces 282 6.0 7.48: 9 952 
was 67.1 per cent above the 1939 aver- San Francisco .......... 172 31.8 44.733 174°783 
we, while payrolls were 209.4 per cent — SL. osesnene 312 9.3 10,037 48,236 
ae I: axcs cusayece 9,691 219.4 294,993 ,370,586 
above the 1939 average. 
The 1935-39 average of production —— 620 1d 2 426 Fo Q: ° 
quals 100 in the following table from Pueblo . 72 5.0 cate 35482 sie 
the Federal Reserve System: POD cae we 16.6 20,608 84,518 148,927 
May May CONNECTICUT 
1943 1942 “airfield ‘ 843 59.6 69,726 160,193 348 
nand steel .... on 820 an Hartford ..... 671 62.2 $0,424 121,948 326,667 
fachinery et seks 2R8 279 Litchfield : 115 10.6 12.045 19. 08 48529 
‘ransportation equipment 598 372 Middlesex ..... 99 5.8 5,847 9,115 21,468 
Nonferrous metals and prod- New Haven 885 638.8 81,267 168,667 374,451 
ict 194 180 New London 181 13.3 14,682 31,879 61,488 
i sae peodinete "jee «180 Windham 87 9.3 8,231 15,777 31,633 
Stone, clay and glass products 144 154 Totals ..... 2,881 29.6 272,222 527,097 1,212,340 
Textiles and products. 157 156 DELAWARE 
Leather and products..... 114 126 niall eo 9 5 ¢ 
Manufactured food products 148 134 we eee ”- -_ sauna saaian 06,45 
etroleum and coal products... 120 118 DIST. OF COL. 
hemicals ee 22 7 Tashingto ‘ 7s 35.5 7 
Minerals, total 199 ioe Washington 197 id 30,908 19,879 
Metals 137 157 FLORIDA 
sper and paper products 1234 148 Duval : 249 7.7 6,271 3,146 
Printing and publishing 111 112 - ~~ eee 263 12.3 9,511 51,278 
i otals ‘ 512 20.0 15,782 104,423 
The number of manufacturing es- gporGIa . 
tablishments in the United States in Bibb 101 6.2 3,811 17,217 28,328 
1989 was 184,230, compared with a 146 6.1 4,684 47,460 66,057 
= el . sar love 57 9.1 7,012 3,902 28,8 
166,794 in 1937. Most of the corollary Fulton 590 24.7 22,145 111,987 189°157 
figures showed slight declines from Muscogee 83 12.5 8,408 21, 16,069 
oa . ee Richmond 78 5.8 5. 797 3,5 22.878 
1987. The value of products was $56,- Spalding 38 §.2 3525 5,6 12,322 
$43,025,000; wage earners, 7,887,000; La WR 38 6.0 1,382 2, 23: 20,568 
a by , litfiels 45 5.3 3,121 6,921 13,777 
wages, $9,089,928,000; cost of mate- Totals 1.176 81.0 60,885 50,034 427.974 
rials, fuel, contract work and purchased |LLINOIS 
energy, $32,118,242,000; value added by Cook 9, 12¢ 593.5 508,424 1,779,318 3,286,086 
manufacture, $24,710,565,000 ms 141 33 Peis saan ts'143 
,000. ake 8 3 36,957 78,14: 
T £O La Salle 124 9.3 11,415 22,938 57,685 
: . Macon 101 5.4 5,916 26,572 47,260 
ype oO rganization Madison 162 18.0 24,828 98,312 169°764 
on , . Peoria 219 8.7 11,922 48,061 88,842 
In spite of a decrease in the total Rock Island 151 14.7 20,302 53,119 99°96 
number of manufacturing establish- St. Clair 223 12.7 16,182 106,949 154,365 
Ss ne eee . Tazewell 64 10.3 16,192 40,27 84,824 
ments from 206,663 in 1929 to 184,230 Will 125 8.1 10,828 55,850 90,026 
in 1939, the proportion of those oper- Winnebago 266 7.5 21,497 35,542 86,503 
ated by central-administrative offices a motes - Neca —— saaaeiite 
controlling two or more plants in- [NDIANA 
(reased subs : , . Allen 180 14.2 19,064 66,278 
“~ | substantially during the decade Delaware 108 10.5 13,940 36,969 
and the proportion under corporate Elkhart 154 8.2 8,946 19,302 
ownership or control was considerably Grant 102 4 $,19) grt 
| was considerably eng 55 5.8 7,608 18,902 
‘arger in 1939 than in 1929. Lake 236 58.8 92,690 168, 46: 
Although establishments operated by . a at By mote avane 
mre -administrative offices  consti- Marion 818 38.8 18,139 155,359 
luted only 18.5 per cent of the total rr, ot } 303 i383 ror 71 bes 
n ey 3  — , anderburgh 203 13.9 16,744 71,505 
T umber in 1939, as compared with 11.3 Wayne 97 5.8 6,410 16 13 
per cent in 1929, they reported 56 per Totals 2,366 202.8 274,438 1,018,753 1, 
gems § Dt of the total number of wage earn- ee ; 
es and @ aden slack Hawk 102 715 4,2 2 
. and 64.9 per cent of the total value Linn 147 - rc py an ane 
1 Obs pre ucts for 1939, as compared with .- 270 7.1 8,681 16,031 76,208 
*9 and 53.5 per cent, respectively, oe ges ons 26,159 161,793 260,646 
for 1929, 7 KANSAS 
p y ; Sedgwick 193 5.1 ,73 aq 29% ) 
S (4) In 1939, establishments under cor- W yandotte 133 9.6 12°510 143°018 176.961 
" +" a > . , o, 16.96 
| porate ownership or control constituted — _ sat 18,541 182,347 233,954 
re Ave. 91.7 per cent of the total, as compared 9 *ENTUCKY 
08 with 47.4 per cent in 1929. Wage-earn- pines 584 1.1 32,21 192,623 04,528 
ef employme : . LOUISIANA 
loyment in these establishments Orleans 644 19.7 15,896 66,248 126 
3 si v7.4 09,490 moe 26,552 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





represented the same proportion of the 
total as in 1929, 89.4 per cent, but the 
value of production increased from 91.9 
per cent of the total for the United 
States to 92.6 per cent during the ten- 
year period. 


Function of Personnel 

A grand total of 10,414,764 persons 
was on payrolls of the country’s man- 
ufacturing establishments in 1939. This 
total was divided as follows by func- 
tion: 


% of 

No Total 
Salaried officers 139,350 1.3 
Manufacturing 9,587,665 92.1 
Distribution 583,364 5.6 
Construction 70,887 0.7 
All other 33,498 0.3 
10,414,764 100.0 


The 1939 census was the first to 
break down the figures by function. 

Females played a surprisingly im- 
portant function in manufacturing in 
1939, their number being 2,643,950, or 
25.4 per cent of the total. The war 
caused a sharp increase in this ratio, 
particularly on the Pacific Coast. 

There were 10,004 female salaried 
officers, or 7.2 per cent of the total in 
1939. Another 2,483,657, or 25.9 per 
cent of all engaged in manufacturing, 
were females. In distribution, there 
were 144,762 females, or 24.8 per cent 
of the total in that branch of industry. 
Finally, there were 5,527, or 16.5 per 
cent, in all other branches of manu- 
facturing. 

The only industry employing more 
females than males was apparel, where 
648,006, or 70 per cent of the total, 
were feminine. 


Expenditures 

Plants accounting for 85.5 per cent of 
1939 production reported expenditures 
of $1,337,589,000 for new plant and 
equipment. Expenditures for new con- 
struction or major alterations of build- 
ings and other fixed plant and struc- 
tures accounted for $390,781,000, or 
29.2 per cent; for new machinery and 
operating equipment, $855,206,000, or 
63.9 per cent; for plant and equipment 
acquired in a used condition from other 


owners, and for land, $78,289,000, or 
5.8 per cent; unclassified, $13,312,000, 
or 1 per cent. 

The East North Central (Great 


Lakes) led in improvements, with $441,- 
326,000, or 33.0 per cent. The Middle 


Atlantic division was second, with 
$328,001,000, or 24.5 per cent. Other 


divisions spent the following sums: 
New England, $112,046,000, or 8.4 per 


cent; West North Central, $60,733,000, 
or 4.5 per cent; South Atlantic, $154,- 
801,000 or 11.6 per cent; East South 
Central, $53,646,000, or 4.0 per cent; 


West South Central, $79,869,000, or 6.0 
per cent; Mountain, $16,895,000, or 1.3 
per cent; Pacific, $90,273,000, or 6.7 per 


cent 


Leading Areas 


The 33 industrial areas listed in the 
accompanying table account for 54.7 
per cent of all of the wage earners; 
61.1 per cent of the wages; 58 per cent 
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270 Counties with 5,000 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 
Plants, 1939—Continued 


State, County 


MAINE 


Androscoggin 


Cumberland 
Kennebec 
Oxford 
Penobscot 
ore 
Totals 
MARYLAND 
Allegany 
faltimore 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Totals 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Berkshire 
Bristol 
Essex 
Hampden 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Plymouth 
Suffolk 
Worcester 
Totals 


MICHIGAN 
Bay 
Berrien 
Calhoun 
Genesee 
Ingham 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Kent 
Muskegon 
Oakland 
Ottawa 
Saginaw 
St. Clair 
Wayne 

Totals 

MINNESOTA 
Hennepin 
Ramsey 


Totals 
MISSOURI 
Buchanan 

Jackson 
St. Louis 


St. Louis (City) . 


Totals 


NEBRASKA 
Douglas 


(City) 


NEW 


HAMPSHIRE 


N 


Z 


Hillsborough 
Strafford 
Totals 
EW JERSEY 
Bergen 
Burlington 
Camden 
Cumberland 
Essex 
Hudson 
Me reer 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Morris 
Passaik 
Salen 
Somerset 
Union 
Warren 
Totals 


EW YORK 
Albany 
Bronx 
Broome 
Cayuga 
Chatauqua 
Chemung 
Dutchess 
Eric 
Fulton 
Herkimer 
Kings 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
New York 
Niagara 
Oneida 
Onondaga 
range 
Ciswegro 
(Jueens 
Rensselaer 
Richmond 
Saratoga 


Schenectady 
Steuben 
Ulster 
Westchester 

Totals 


No. of 

Wage 

No. of Earners 
Est (050) 
153 14.3 
228 9.3 
78 8.6 
84 5.2 
127 6.0 
97 13.0 
767 56.4 
72 11.2 
97 29.2 
1,935 76.6 
95 5.2 
3,199 122.1 
176 18.1 
780 64.1 
1,081 73.5 
650 36.4 
1,585 78.4 
421 23.1 
364 15.1 
2,586 62.5 
1,119 78.4 
8,762 449.7 
99 5.9 
167 9.1 
129 9.8 
139 33.1 
129 12.8 
125 6.9 
179 11.0 
491 24.0 
25 13.5 
139 16.1 
129 6.0 
159 12.2 
72 5.3 
2,772 311.3 
4,854 $77.0 
1,143 27.0 
575 17.2 
1,718 44.1 
114 5.7 
851 26.1 
161 6.6 
2,241 89.5 
3,367 127.9 
387 11.1 
245 22.3 
82 R.8 
327 31.0 
548 26.0 
122 9.4 
290 29.0 
138 9.5 
2.028 78.0 
1,778 86.1 
326 25.3 
414 36.2 
217 7.1 
110 6.3 
934 56.9 
34 6.5 
&8 6.8 
509 32.4 
rau o.0 
7,606 $21.2 
306 2.9 
1.082 18.6 
207 7.7 
75 5.6 
218 3.8 
91 6.4 
53 7.1 
1,219 70.5 
219 9S 
92 9.4 
4,910 135.4 
8@3 51.3 
108 11.6 
18,949 300.1 
221 20.8 
309 23.0 
105 25.6 
72 8.8 
83 6.2 
1,544 52.5 
166 11.7 
166 6.1 
66 6.1 
107 11.8 
44 5.3 
142 5.1 
523 21.3 
32.460 884.6 


Wages 
$(000) 


11,995 
8, 806 
8,248 
4,963 
6,422 
10,810 
51,244 


2,764 
45,916 
81,065 

4,540 

144,285 


20,659 
56,495 
78,265 
44,298 
84,562 
30,264 
15,132 
71,405 
88,890 
489.970 


-or 


10'156 
13,388 


9,793 
14,291 
29,256 
16,010 

6,183 
17,220 

6,898 

511,909 
642,631 


34,390 
21,570 


55,960 


6,199 
31,615 
7,909 
104,021 
149,744 


13,411 


20,966 


28,737 


31,911 
10,591 
37,480 
8,633 
95,905 
109,362 
28,643 
41,438 
6,73 
7,538 
60,639 


8,133 
$3,852 
6,265 


497/124 
24°100 
30,426 


5,935 
14,647 
7,592 
6,990 
98,033 
8,338 
9,473 
155,948 
70.961 
11,115 


378,630 
29 090 


26,819 


1,086,589 


Materials, 


1 


1 
l 


Cost of 


Fuel, etc. 
$(000) 


29,321 
26,719 
20,618 
16,216 


137,631 


24,908 
118,602 
396,697 

11,569 


§51,776 


$1,428 
116,029 
180,991 
101,600 
276,660 
74,501 
41,557 
232,492 
178,359 
.243,617 


20,622 
26,737 


35,144 


28,832 
46,308 
64,186 
43,170 


,981,891 


120,131 
77,809 


197,940 


52,146 
166,402 
19,461 
398,358 


of o¢° 
636,367 


154,196 


9,378 
107,184 
932.798 


wore 
] 

no 
— 


2,243 


J 
9fe 206 
68,395 


716,684 


1,103,105 


6.5 70 
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264 


4 
85,402 


72,243 
68,395 
45,783 
16,684 
03,105 


Why Sweet's is Preferred 


In thousands of offices, Sweet’s Files have been voted 
the most useful sources of product information. Buyers 

efer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet's, 
ather than in individually-bound form, because any of 
the hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located 
instantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be 
fled in the wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet’s, being auto- 
matically agro, prevent the specification of obsolete 
items and consequent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
Sweet's save time, trouble and money for all concerned. 


Charges 


{ uniform scale of charges applies to all of the seven 
‘weet’s Files. Total charges are calculated by adding to 
ibase charge for a catalog (or catalogs) of given size and 
yecifications, a charge for the desired amount of distri- 
ution in one or more of the files. Total charges range 
tom two and a half cents per catalog page per office, to 
is little as half a cent, depending on the catalog’s size, 
we of color, and distribution required. See listing under 
“Publications,” this section of Market Data Book. A 
harge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweets Charges Include 


Catalog design — or such assistance or supervision as 
may be desired. 

Catalog printing — PYO service excepted (see below). 

Catalog filing and distribution. 

Use of confidential distribution lists — excepting Sweet’s 
File for Builders. 


Sweet's Charges do not Include 


Photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. 


Special Services 


for information and charges on special requirements 
involving special stock, chip work, varnished covers, 
ete, communicate with Printing Department, Sweet’s 
Catalog Service, New York office. 


Printing Specifications 


Trim page size — 834 x 11 in. 

‘tock — white coated, 

lypography — on standard sizes (multiples of 4 pages) 
as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 133 screen recommended. 


Pre-Prints and Reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file(s) in which it is to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after its first appearance in such file(s) unless 
‘overed by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on 
request. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) Service 


‘pecial charges, lower than those for the complete service, 
apply to catalogs printed by clients and delivered to 
Sweet's ready for filing. Charges on request. 


\ore — Obtain complete mechanical Se from 
Sweets and submit layout for checking before printing. 
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of the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work; 59.1 
per cent of the value of manufactures, 
and 60.4 per cent of the value added 
by manufacture. 

Nine industries which employ more 
than 100,000 wage earners each, ac- 
counted for 17.9 per cent of the total 
establishments; 37.8 per cent of the 
wage earners; 28.5 per cent of the cost 
of materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work; and 25.6 per cent of the 
value of products. 

Fifteen states, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, had 1939 production of 
one billion dollars or more each. The 
aggregate value of their 1939 products 
was $45,453,700,000, or 80 per cent of 
the United States total. 

Rank of the states in 1939 produc- 
tion: 


No. of Value of 

Est Products 

(000) $( Million) 
New York 34.5 7,134.4 
Pennsylvania 13.8 5,475.9 
Illinois 13.0 4,794.9 
Ohio 10.1 4,584.7 
Michigan 6.3 4,348.2 
New Jersey 8.0 3,428.9 
California 12.3 2,798.2 
Massachusetts 9.0 2,459.8 
Indiana 1.3 2,227.6 
Wisconsin 6.7 1,604.5 
Texas 5.4 1,530.2 
North Carolina 3.2 1,421.3 
Missouri 1.8 1,388.1 
Connecticut 2.9 1,229.6 
Maryland 2.9 1,027.4 
Virginia 2.6 988.8 
Minnesota 1.0 845.8 
Tennessee 2.3 728.1 
Iowa 2.7 718.5 
Georgia 3.2 677.4 
Washington 3.2 636.6 
Alabama 2.1 574.7 
Louisiana 1.9 565.3 
Rhede Island 1.5 516.4 
Kentucky 1. 481.0 
Kansas 1.6 464.4 
West Virginia 1.1 441.8 
South Carolina 1.3 397.5 
Oregon 2.2 165.4 
Maine 1.2 345.4 
Oklahoma 1.6 312.2 
Nebraska 1.2 273.5 
Florida 2.1 241.5 
New Hampshire 0.8 237.4 
Colorado 1.3 221.6 
Mississippi 1.3 174.9 
Utah 0.6 167.2 
Arkansas 1.2 160.2 
Montana 0.6 151.9 
Delaware 0.4 114.8 
Vermont 0.7 103.2 
Arizona 0.3 97.5 
Idaho 0.5 90.5 
South Dakota 0.5 81.2 
Dis. of Col 0.5 79.9 
Wvoming 0.5 45.4 
North Dakota 0.4 3.8 
New Mexico 0.3 25.1 
Nevada 0.1 20.6 
| 7 184.2 »6,843.0 


Production Shifts 


Despite the changes wrought by war, 
shifts in concentration of production 
between 1943 and 1939 were somewhat 
less violent than supposed. The follow- 
ing table, based on figures of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for employ- 


ment in manufacturing plants, illus- 
trates the point. 
| 49 
! oyes 1943 1939 
000) Rank Rank 
Ne } | 1,8 l ] 
ie ; 1,459 2 2 
? 1.2 | 
Ilinoi 11 ‘ 3 
Mic} 1,046 5 
California 1, Of t 8 
New le é 90] 7 0 
Mas husett 785 8 7 
Indiana »6S ’ 9 
! it 495 0 11 
Wiscon 393 I 12 
North Ca na SS 12 10 
Missour 1 13 


270 Counties with 5,000 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 


State, County 


NORTH 
Alamance 
Buncombe 
Cabarrus 
Caldwell 
Catawba 
Cleveland 
Davidson 
Durham 
Forsyth 
Gaston 
Guilford 
Iredell 
Mecklenburg 
Randolph 
Rowan .... 
Rutherford .... 

Totals .. 


OHIO 
Allen 
Butler 
Cn «ene 
Columbiana 
Cuyahoga 
Fairfield 
Franklin 
Hamilton 
Jefferson 
Lorain 
Lucas 
Mahoning 
Montgomery 
Muskingum 
Richland 
Scioto 
Stark 
Summit 
Trumbull 
Tuscarawas 

Totals 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma 
Tulsa 

Totals 


OREGON 
Klamath ‘ 
Multnomah 

Totals 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny 
Beaver 
Berks 
Blair 
Bucks 
Cambria 
Carbon 
Chester 
Columbia 
Crawford - 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Erie ... 
Franklin 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Montgomery 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Philadelphia 
Schuylkill 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
York 

Totals 


RHODE ISLAND 
Kent on 
Providence 

Totals 


CAROLINA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anderson 
Charleston 
Greenville 
Greenwood 
Laurens 
Spartanburg 
York ees . 
Totals 


“ENNESSEE 
Davidson 
Hamilton 
Knox 
Shelby 
Sullivan 

Totals 


Plants, 1939—Continued 


No. of 
Wage 

No. of Earners Wages 
Est. (000) $(000) 
101 13.3 11,306 
73 6.7 6,608 

46 21.1 “ate 
53 5.1 3,701 
120 &.8 6,076 
55 6.6 4,450 
63 8.4 5,598 

75 8.2 

114 21.1 “a 
134 19.7 13,565 
252 25.2 19,607 
84 5.9 4,279 
185 12.1 10,544 
67 5.9 4,512 
64 §.8 4,183 
33 5.1 3,333 
1,519 178.8 97,762 
92 6.2 6,840 
130 14.6 21,612 
157 10.3 14,451 
125 6.7 8,626 
2,576 125.9 178,522 
48 §.1 4,913 
521 25.6 29,983 
1,525 67.0 83,637 
55 9.4 14,167 
123 14.8 21,632 
499 30.7 43,656 
210 33.1 49,537 
461 39.4 60,089 
73 5.7 7,197 
109 9.5 12,115 
54 8.1 9,183 
328 28.9 42,117 
341 40.2 65,505 
141 19.2 29,877 
107 5.6 6,502 
7,675 505.9 710,161 
325 6.1 6,677 
265 6.4 7,628 
590 12.5 14,305 
73 ».1 7,723 
R22 8.6 22,986 
895 23.7 30,709 
1,571 124.2 174,609 
165 26.7 39,471 
506 40.6 41,697 

105 5.1 : . 
185 10.9 10,963 
133 14.2 19,057 
59 5.6 ecee 
181 10.7 11,826 
77 5.5 4,644 
73 5.8 7,341 
107 6.9 4,317 
251 15.7 16,716 
214 26.5 39,887 
309 19.3 25,026 
95 5.9 §,812 
272 12.4 10,763 
43 27.7 25,115 
94 9.8 13,018 
157 10.9 10,070 
346 22.7 20,616 
307 19.0 16,364 
153 9.3 9,089 
102 10.8 15,512 
38 6.0 6,586 
506 34.2 38,518 
278 32.6 38,051 
119 6.7 5,487 
4,511 196.4 231,691 
201 8.5 6,264 
131 14.5 20,870 
243 26.6 36,130 
457 27.3 24,440 
12,377 797.5 929,950 
RG 6.9 6,370 
1,256 88.9 89,590 
1,342 95.8 95,960 
51 10.0 6,486 
92 5.4 3,582 
118 18.2 13,857 
39 6.7 4,951 

21 5.2 3,818 
104 17.5 12,208 
43 7.0 5,008 
468 70.0 49,910 
314 17.4 16,964 
261 20.1 17,344 
190 14.9 11,834 
378 18.2 16,358 
56 8.4 8.640 
1,199 79.0 71,140 


Cost of 
Materials 
Fuel, etc 

$(000) 


33,905 
49,265 
12,126 
29,762 
9,285 
9,927 
9,066 


235,570 


19,947 
68,247 
58,301 
12,879 
507,320 
8,827 
90,697 
299,012 
66,297 
69,185 
137,934 
206,155 
114,880 
13,190 


42,157 


116,804 
166,360 
117,824 
10,838 
2,147,400 


43,098 
44,075 
87,173 


9.689 
79,330 


89,019 


580,797 
130,364 
70,786 


23,516 
65,909 


33,134 


160,570 
70,167 
12,584 
25,879 
65,559 
25,077 
23,483 
60,636 
40,942 
27,780 
53.661 

7,164 
99,351 
78,235 
11,547 

766,036 
15,171 
61,016 
85,997 
63,083 

757,756 


19,200 


16,949 
16,594 
40,190 
13,211 

9,388 
28,638 
12,872 


137,842 


63,551 
45903 
31,324 
110,964 
24,865 


276,607 


1,418, 25 


4s 
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y cXAS 
eee, cenesseees 329 is 18 i 356 6.8 6,023 31,905 $4,452 
labama 285 16 20 Dallas 716 16.3 15,523 424,292 155,945 
jeorg! ‘ - 265 17 14 Harris 655 22.8 30,656 229,656 337,13 0 
Washir gton R ; 259 18 22 Jefferson 130 12.2 18,409 ett! 321,532 
Tennessee : 230 19 18 Tarrant $12 8.1 _8,556 6, 112 106,431 
Virginia oe 22 20 17 Totals 2,169 66.3 79,167 684, 319 975,490 
south Carolina eo 21 33 upan 
—.... 185 23 27 Salt Lake 261 5.5 6,283 79,491 103,165 
ode Island 155 23 21 
lpuisiana 150 25 24 VIRGINIA 
Vaine 14 26 25 Augusta and Staunton 97 
i... ....., 148 97 29 City 69 5.2 4,863 12,431 27,382 
Kansas cata “$s 132 28 34 ( ‘ampbell and L yn h urg ‘ “ 
aansa . , , 7 
West Virginia ...:: 125 29 26 City .. 83 9.5 7,635 20,695 37018 
TT ree 109 30 28 Henrico and ‘Richmond 343 18.9 18,521 265,147 376,: 
Florida , 93 31 31 Henry and Martinsville ~ : ae 704 29.945 
\ ssissippi 85 32 32 City to 4.6 5,430 50672 91756 
irkansas 77 33 33 Norfolk and Norfolk City 266 10.0 8,394 6U,04¢ 31,400 
New Hi: umpshire 76 34 30 Pittsylvania and Dan- 
klahoma : 71 35 35 ville City seungces 44 10.1 
‘“lorado 67 36 36 Roanoke and Roanoke - ’ , roe 
Nebraska 62 37 38 City TS i 105 7.8 8,099 20,404 39,340 
Delaware 50 38 37 Warwick and Newport 81 
or 38 39 39 News . 32 ween oes r s22 
“yy ; 3 40 40 Totals 985 77.1 $3,445 395,053 601,752 
Yontana . y o 
Dis. of Col 5 2 WASHINGTON , - = — 
toon 13 43 44 Cowlitz . 70 6.1 yee 7336 36°253 
‘ho Bf 4B Grays “Harbor 124 Re on Moar gs 03 
wuth Dakota 1 5 4 King 1,216 24.3 33,954 Sorat 138188 
North Dakota : 6 46 46 Pierce 323 12.6 get 18119 39,301 
ew Mexico 4 47 48 Snohomish 178 7.0 oe nye 48'831 
yoming 4 48 47 Spokane 259 2° , . eae 957'842 460°550 
evada 2 49 49 Totals 2,170 62.1 84,649 257,842 or 
Eight counties with 100,000 or more WE ST VIRGINIA - - eees 18,026 9.415 
abe ‘ ’ “ 
rage earners each accounted for one- i, mneie 41 4 0 +s ga 0 20 an bog 
urth of 1939 production. They were Kanaw ha R . +t 7404 27175 43° 682 
. ‘ ) ) Pe re « =~ 
ook County, Ill.; New York County, Wood 63 6.9 7,505 13,570 931,178 
’ a , . . p< = 9° ‘ 232 97,8 202.8) 
\. Y.; Wayne County, Mich.; Phila- Totals 405 42.2 35,23 ‘ 
elphia County, Pa.; Kings County, wisconsin - = on 40.604 58,809 
XY. Y¥.; Los Angeles County, Cal.; pres -" i. 86 12'377 53,300 84,626 
‘ee ‘ a“ enosna fe = » OF 9 00 5,439 
uyahoga County, O., and Allegheny Staathewor 186 5.3 ae 276 328 8 800 ofp ize 
ounty, Pa. Milwaukee 1,657 7 6,349 21,943 38,860 
ay ver : Outagamie 110 ¥- 13'460 39'070 72.498 
Fifty-one cities had manufacturing tacine — .s 13°39? 59'089 oe ac6 
“9° -ock 4 4 ,ovd o9,Use. ba 
utput of one billion dollars or more SE he 234 91 9,872 31,012 58,014 
n 1939. Winnebago 203 8.4 9,968 39,076 63,416 
y Totals 3,001 139.6 187,751 608,698 1,111,104 
No. of Value of ae eo aia Sieceniniatiioe le Smee oe oheeintadiees _— 
Est Products Grand Totals 30,041 6,245.0 7,388,341 24, 998,588 44,868,314 
(000) $( Million) 4 " = a : 7 ee ere ae 
ew York , 26.7 4,109 of U. Ss 71 79 81 78 79 
hicagy . 85 2,843 
Jetroit 2.3 1,583 
iladelphia 4.5 1,418 
eveland 2.3 S82 ~—— ——_—— —— monn - o 
Louis 2.2 717 
altimore 1.9 646 Cost of Materials by Industry Groups 
s Angeles 4.0 568 
‘uffalo 1.0 488 “ 
~- - + - T'Taber! T : 
lilwaukee 1.5 aoe 3| ie og Materials | Purchased | Commission 
“tre 1.5 £26 =| Industry Group estab- Total and | Fuel | electric | and con- 
oston 2.5 +t, 3 | lish- cost * supplies energy tract work 
incinnati : 1.3 3S & | 
‘hmond 0.3 373 oe 4_mants | _ + —— 
‘ittsburzh 1.1 358 All industry groups, 
lint, Mich 0.1 . | total: | 
chester 0.7 313 Te isanmsnean « | 184,230 |$32, 160,106, 681 $30, 254, 960,667 ($850, 463, 848 6465, 426, 583 |$589, 255, 583 
San Francisco 2.2 313 RE 166,794 | 35,539 332,824] 33,572,003,480 | 957,195,576 | 467,691,685) 542,442,062 
AuUIsVille 0.6 286 eS ee + | 167,916| 26,441,145,271| 24,889,193,784 | 708,110,936 | 360,795,833 | 463,044,718 
rsey ({ ity 06 282 | | | 
kron, O 0.3 279 Industry Groups, 1939 | | 
ndianapolis ; M8 979 
Kansas ¢ ity, Mo 0.8 * 1 | Food and kindred products.. 51,448| 7,062,039,218 6,895,302,39% | 8,958,179| 74, 913,613] 4,805,032 
ry, Ind. - 0.1 . 2 | Tobscco manufactures.......| 765! — 972,036,787/ 968, 808,150/ 1,239,054 1,023,517) 966,066 
) 4 . 3 | Textile-aill products and | 
a - 99} | other fiber maumfactures.. ead 2,108,925, 959) 1, 984,291,630 | 42,258,694 53,789, 371 26, 586, 264 
ed 0.5 14 4 | Apparel and other finished 
rovidenes 0.7 192 products made from fabrics | . ee pone : 
tha 04 193 and similar materials.....| 20, 206| 1,943,677,438| 2,701,397,285| 3,432,259 978,451 | 226,869, 44 
ames 0.2 ++ Gy ion cesta =| 504,243,270| 463,374,986 7,147,254 | 7,026,558) 26,694,472 
ngstown. O 0.1 189 PTOGUCES. coseeenesceeees + | 5 by 243, 23Th, »it7, ,026, 9094, 
aklar Cal 0¢ 171 6 | Purniture and finished | | | | 6a 681.2 
. eae. = ‘ + lumber products..... eecvcee | 8,457 | 640,955,985 621,562,937 | 7,697,109 | 9,04, 3} 2, 9256 
insas City, Kan 0.1 167 7 | Paper and allied products.. 34279 | 1,249,666,420/ 1,063, 398,922 | $8,749, 342 | 25,773,110| 1,745,057 
ae : veo 16 8 | Printing, publishing, and 
idge port, Conn 0.4 bippl | allied industries......... | 24,878 812,007,618 614,011, 305 6,723,627 18, 244,096 | 173,028, 588 
an O 0.5 154 9 | Chemicals and allied pret 
reester, Mass 0.5 155 f eereweee ae ~ | 9% 203) 1,854,240,407/ 1,753,213,088| 62,739,809 | 35,763,324) 2,404,186 
~attle, Wash. . 1.1 153 10 Products of petroleum and | | 
t. Pa Minn 0.5 152 OBER. cccccceesccce secnsoes | 989| 2,278,485,610| 2,192,110,640 69,526,464 | 14, 39%,276| 2,464,230 
“oust Tex 0.6 142 1 | Rubber products.........++- 595 49,174,017| 477,967,737 | 7,675,253 | 10,172,687) 358, 340 
Sout! nd, Ind 0 139 12 | Leather and leather prod- 
lemp! Ts nn. 0 134 iiiiinietésconbasnstus -| 3,508 805,911,414 783,178,977 | 5,862,310} 5,700,912) 21,169,215 
ambr e, Mass 0.4 127 13 | Stone, clay, and glass | | ‘ 
llas x : 0.6 127 producte... onecceuedooes oe 7,024 528,792, 323 | 409,967,723 | 84,268,125 | 31,999,382 2,557,093 
w ns, La 0.6 127 14 | Iron and steel and their | | P 
nte ) 0.2 194 products, except machinery! 8,994/ 3,635,870,517| 3,229,277,773 | 316,196,243 | 74,066,026 | 16, 328,475 
2 Q 11¢ 15 | Nonferrous metals and their | 
aaver, ‘Cale He oa Pi .isincanseddwons . | 5,600! 1,748,591,574| 1,688,447,257| 27,843,561 25,051,566) 7,249,170 
Paters Ng ak sa 16 | Electrical machinery...... | 2,014]  727,436,259| 702,716,203 9,597,325 | 11,860,954| 3,261,777 
‘yra VY ¥ 0 1 17 | Machinery (except electri- 
New H ~~ F ++ di cacsdenasaekeeesnen 9,506 | 1,285,212,133| 1,224,978,946 | 22,811,514 | 24,854,389| 12,566,264 
n, Conn.. 0 ' 1UT 18 | Automobiles and automob ile. 
: SOE akaicatcnusinsen 1,133, 2,725,396,316| 2,639,294,529| 18,775,868 | 16,684,145| 50,641,754 
‘Wit ld to avoid disclosure of opera- 19 | Transportation equipment | 
- dividual establishments | except autonobiles....... 968} 411,377,100 392,842,513 | 4,840,796 | 5,312,905, 8,381,886 
20 | Miscellaneous industries... 7,699 | 469,167, 316 448,817,683 6,131,022 7,781,616 6,430,995 
These 51 cities had an aggregate out- | +. aA i | it 


put va] 
HO per 


ed at $22,413 million, or almost 
nt of the national total. 
































—1939 Census of Manufactures 
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CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Publishing What’s New in Equipment, Parts and Materials 














... on the publication , 
blanketing Canadian indus try 


MARKET each month. This figure is based upon 


lengthy and careful survey of the most 
important active operators in the larger 
producing plants in the Dominion. Our 
contact with all branches of industry 

Canada, based upon a 64 year backgroun 
of publishing industrial journals, enables 
us to prepare and maintain a live mailing 


For the past decade Canada has been ac- 
epted as a major industrial market, stand 
ing third among the exporting nations of 
the world. During the past three years, 
Canadian industrial expansion has been 
phenomenal ; purchases of equipment and 
supplies are already in the billions of dol : . 
eo ra - as. - “08 Th; ist of active operators in every type oi 

ars, and the demand is increasing 11S : TEX 

, : Re industry in the Dominion. CIEN is aud 
market is served by Canadian Industrial as -& , 
Fass : ed by the Canadian Circulations Audit A 
quipment News, which fitted perfectly > : ep . ~~ niin aia 
; “Ket t Board. Copies of audit are available or 

to the Canadian industrial picture from 
, 7. 6 ” request 
the moment of its inception. No “product 7 




















: medium existed, through which plant op- 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES erators could obtain information on the ADVERTISING VOLUME ‘ 
Western Springs, IIL: latest developments in machine tools, TI . ’ : 
; Be> , - 1e volume of advertising carried during 
C. A. Burton, 4713 Woodland Ave equipment, supplies and where to obtain > , 
N } City: oh, Piel oC Poe the 12 months’ period ending October 
New York City: hem hrough supplying this informa 8S wae 2006, io emrées of the we 
Howard Ely, LE.N., 461 Eighth Ave. tion. CIEN has built upa nationwide good ? or : 
: oe ; carried during the corresponding perio 
Detroit: will among its more than 16,000 readers -_ Thi , ; 
‘ , oie -_ . Awe ia : ’ tet: of the previous year. his advertising 
B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwoos ve vho receive the paper direct and many ih. ‘ . ; 
, et PD ; ni was placed by over 400 leading America 
and Don L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside more thousands to whom copies are routed ; ‘ee . ' 
‘ and Canadian industrial firms utilizing 
ve " . 
rwei oc TENTS the services of over 100 advertising . 
Maywood, Iil.: NEWS CONTENTS igencie in both 6 untri 
old 970 S . ‘ age es DO co es. —s 
c H Holden, 192 Oth Ave Canadian Industrial Equipment News pub- = 
Chicago: 1 VA lishes information on the latest develop _ = : : ee = 
Ly. ( Hooker and R. H. Irvine, 2 ments and improvements in the fields of MECHANICAL REQL IREMENTS 
I i caress te 1 machine tools, equipment, tools and sup CIEN is printed on S. C. Book taking 12 
ndianapolis, Ind.: teem tae > months near 
al om , plies esien the past twelve months near screen. Good quality black ink is use 
M. Graham LeVay, 973 N. Sheridan ly 6.000 it h » been published. Edi- 1: : - eee 
» y 9, items have been | isne . no additional colors. Units are = 
’ N , torial contents are directed to operators standard size. Viz: 34" x 434”. Format 
— ae ee 7 Marl in active plants throughout Canadian in- carries four units per page on outside “LE 
tO 0 d. 580 at tS . . te : if ‘ ! ag n it ‘ 
Cl | 1 — et dustry, thus giving the largest coverage corners with editorial matter on two sides prod 
Jeveland: vit riz aner ij . . . : 
of any technical or industrial paper in Cosmnls cnates te mareat ronrecentatin 
M. H. Pierce, 1440 E. 32nd St Canada —— le copi trom nearest representat indus 
inad or from head office. , 
Los Angeles: WR] 
H. M. Schell, 823 Rives Strong Bldg READERSHIP VALUE National Business Publications Limit e ow I 
Pittsburgh: rl ’ 7 rs and publishers of the following techt a th 
n olu ‘ nau Ss I d onth : . P 
G. H. Scoltock, Jr., 2202 Farmers The volume of enquiries received monthly — and business papers trial | 
Rank Bld yy CIEN is positive indication of the Bute & I ? 
ank bidg ah *ulp -aper igazine of Canada, ( ncia ’ 
Phil , Iphi reader-interest in its contents. Timely and ee alle Bie gage Beno ee Med; HIS 
adelphia: : , lo arati sdicine. Canad 
up-t } mu ews O he Ss ] ] orts § 
G. Park Singer, Jr., 3815 Chestnut St u the-minute new = the type = Mining Journal, Canadian Fisherman, Por of sp 
equipment which operators require, to- Shipping Directory, Chemical Industries Cat 
Boston: ~ ™ . . hee tnniaiiied 4 Powe “<A | in 16 
Ho Whiteley. 50 B cS gether with the advertised products of ogue - ina — ge | ~ HI 
it = cacon t . . . . . lla 2 > . > ‘ 
eading firms in the United States and ; eee : "Pp . ovo 
ADVERTISING RATES er oe ay eval Thy en eeeeey ape ial of nada, Pulp & aper , 
Units Rates eee cere ee ee ely interesting = Canadian Mining Manual, Canadian Fisheries TY] 
, $50.00 to its readers. This results in bona fide Manual, Marine Equipment Catalogue, Mut form 
; $48.00 enquiries and consequent sales leads il Engineering Catalogue, Canad oct 
: sea.as Canadian ‘Industral Equipment "News, Sb f FIE] 
2 ‘ ‘ . — nn . Industrial E« t Handbook 
18 $37.50 CIRCULATION matic 
24 $35.00 . , Federal Publications Limited (Divis 
igency Discount, 15% Over 16,000 copies of Canadian Industrial mpany " nd publish: Cat men 
Equipment News are printed and mailed Packer, Industrial Minerals Journal Ccurre 
i 
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For complete information about the Industrial 
Market, its size, its component parts . . . for 
suggestions on how to reach and influence 
executives and plant operating men, those 
who buy or influence the selection of indus- 
trial products be sure to use the new I.E.N. 
bes - File Folder. It contains media data, the 
“LE.N. Plan’, and useful, tested suggestions for making 
product descriptions more effective, for writing and checking 
ndustrial copy, for comparing industrial publications, etc., 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 
In the meantime, here are a few brief facts about Indus- 
inal Equipment News: 
HISTOR Y—Industrial Equipment News, the originator 
of specialized product information service publishing, started 
in 1933 and has been continuously published by the same 
publisher and staff since that time. 
TYPE OF PUBLICATION—Monthly, in 
format. 
FIELD AND PURPOSE—A product news and infor- 
mation service to assist active plant and production operating 
men in the larger plants in all industries in finding their 
current production and operating requirements. 


CIRCULATION—52,000-+ monthly . . . CCA audited 


mailed by request to active operating men in the larger 


| = " 


tabloid 


— 





TRIAL MARKET 


FACTS 


in the 


Lidustrial 
Eyuipment 


News 


File Folder Series... 


plants in all industries (more circulation to that group than 
is available through any other publication of similar dis- 
tribution). 

EDITORIAL—brief, factual, staff written descriptions of 
all new and improved products for all industry. All manu- 
facturers are invited to submit their new and improved 
product developments to IEN’s editors for description, at 
no cost or obligation. 


ADVERTISING—Industrial Equipment News offers an 
opportunity to promote sales to operating men in known 
markets in all industries, as well as to constantly ““fish’’ for 
new uses and applications in new, now unknown, markets. 
Because Industrial Equipment News is exclusively a product 
information service, its plant operating readers LOOK FOR 
their current operating requirements in I.E.N. Therefore, 
reader interest and response are at their highest—providing 
advertisers important plus values. 


Industrial Equipment News offers the lowest rate per thou- 
sand and more evidence of advertising value per dollar of 
cost than any other publication of similar circulation. (See 


the I.E.N. File Folder for further details). 


ADVERTISING RATES and MECHANICAL DE- 
TAILS will be found in Standard Rate and Data Service, 
in this issue of The Market Data Book, or on the rate card 
in the ILE.N. File Folder. 


Iydustrial Equipment News 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| ies 


ap 


461 8th Avenue, New York City 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
a — 
-_ — — — — 
Relation of 33 Industrial Areas to Total U. S. Production in 1939 ; 
Cost of materials, fuel Value added by 
. Wage earners Wages purchased slectrie energy, nenufecture Value of products 
—_ mie and contract work 4/ Rey 
ares — Number Percent 
sh- (average of 
ments for the Amount Amount q U. S. } Amount Amount i 
year) total | 
———— — t {| 
United States......csseeeeeess | 184,230 | 7,886,567 $9,089,940,916| $32,160, 106,681 100.0 /$24,682,918,119] $56,843,024,800 
Industrial areas, total. .ceceeceees 98,377 | 4,311,567 54552,128,053 18,656,916, 279 58.0 14,918, 838,452 33,575,754,731 
New York City--Newark—Jersey City area. 33,385 \ 849,608 | 1,042,681,700 3,887, 580, 270 1 12.1 3,060,864, 361 6,948 444,631 1 
Chicago BPOR. ccc cece eee eeeeeereeeeeeree . 9,92 | 483,593 640,533,131 2, 367,826,185 2 Teh 1, 909,989,397 4,277,815,582 2 
Philadel phia—Camden OPOR. cc cece ceueeee 6,082 i 321,725 387,115,110 1,252, 248,479 4 3-9 1,040,711,771 2,292,960, 250 4 ee 
Detroit aF@O....cccccccccsceeeeeeeceeees 2,772 | 321,332 511,909,475) 1,650,125,393) 3 5.1 1,069,085,036 2;719,210,429) 3) 
BOStON OT OR. cc ccc ere eereeeeeeerneeeerenee 5,673 237,496 264,495,570 764,643,460 6 2.4 660 , 839,002 1,425,482,462 6) 
PARSER BFEBs 00 coceccccscccccccoccees 2,110 191,903 271,080,178 858,173,578| 5| 207 643,225,069]  1,501,398,447! 5| 
Providence—Fall River-——New Bedford area 2,036 153,013 146,084,673 348 , 806,053 16 11 315,111,405 663,917,458 pT.) 
Cleveland OFOG.....cccceccsceeeerccseeee 2,699 140,653 200,153,593 576, 504,827 |10 1.8 546,641,677 1,123,146, 504/ 8 
Bridgeport—New Haven—Waterbury area... 1,728 128,396 150,993,009 328,869,811 /18 1.0 393,684,465 722,554,276) 4 
Ste LOULS OFOB..cccccccccscesccceecceces | 2,787 126,831 152,939,450 623,079,603) 8} 1.9 463,516,138 1,086,595,741/ 9 
les Angeles |) eee ee ee eee ee ee ee 5,594 126,391 166,630,467 706, 906,903 7 262 512,526,749 1,219,433,652) 7| 
pe LE 2,032 105,737 126,981,059 $15,296,580|11/ 1.6 | 068,668: 256, 967, 248 12 re 
MRD G0EBsecccetcceceoccesoceseoss 1,936 98,414 137,897,194 392,224,026/14; 1.2 361,456,062 753,680,088 |13 
Buffalo OFOR....ccccececeececeeeeee 1,470 ! 91,328 127,122,954 510,883,150 |12 1.6 394,337,713 905, 220,863/11 
Cincinnati aFe@a.....scecccccecceeeeeceee 1,772 87, 384 112,224,524 386,912, 580/15 1.2 315,707,438 702,620,018 15 
Worcester OFOB.. nc cccccececrereeeeeeeeee | 1,9 | 78,373 88, 890, 263 178, 359,338 | 2 6 198,478, 397 376, $37,735 2) 
San Francisco—Oakland ie csnceuenseen | 3y4hl 16,374 110,964, 600,156,725; 9) 1.9 360 5479, 686 960,6 36, 413 |10) 
Youngstowm) AFOB..... 6c eeceeceeeceeeeeeee 547 72,826 107 , 9445195 402,716,763|13 1.3 226, 507,21) 629,223,979 17 
Hartford OF Oe... ccccccccceccccceecsevene 671 | 62,245 80,424,117 121,947,975 | 28 4 24,718,868 326 666 , 843 23 
Allentow;Bethlohem area.......eeecseee 624 55,342 58,666,927 138,871,123) 25 4 141,720,823 280,591,946 | 27 
Rochester OFea......ssscccecceeceeseeees 803 51,332 70,961,252 137,231, 763| 27 oh 208 , 668, 303 345 , 900 , 066 |21 
Minneapolis—St. Paul OPOB. . cece eeeeeeee 1,744 48,608 j 62,458,329 278,751,056 19 9 201, 520,659 480,271,715 119 
WnoeLing OF08......eceeceecececreeeeees . | 412 43,519 | 57, 78h, 542 9230 , 586 | 20 -6 | 108,387,223 291,617,809 
Reading OF@R.......scceeecececncseeeeeee 506 40,612 41,696,675 70,786,419 | 32 22 83,978, 206 154,764,625 |32 
BUER GOBcccccccccecccccccscesccccccece 341 | 40,155 65,504,864 166,359,561|23| «5 166, 566,086 332,925,647 |22 
Dayton OFOR.. scence cecceereeceeeeereee 461 | 39,367 60,089,013 114,879, 532/30 4 162,254,129 277,133,661 |28 
Indianapolis aFea.....s.seeeeeeeeeeeees : ais | 38,838 48,139,113} 155,359,006/24/ «5 139,152,702 294,511, 708 |25| 
Kansas City area... ..cccsecccceececeeeee | 2,067 | 38,378 47,811,019 335305 ,534/17 1.0 148,465,063 483,770,597 |18 
Seattle—Tacoma OFea......cesseseecereee | 1,539 | 36,853 | 50,708,151 178,018,521 |22 6 124,208,086 302, 226, 607 |24 
Springfield—Holyoke area......-++++++++ 650 path | hh 297, 532) 101,600,175 | 32 3 110,096,842 211,697,017 |32 
albany—Schenectady--Troy area........++ 579 3,368 | 46,162,848 118, 504,177 | 29 4 126,695,069 245,199,246 0 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre area.....++++++++ 579 | 31,452 27,127,023 66,821,221/33 2 66,101,004 132,922, 225 |33 
POISED GOR. cc ccccdiccccccccccccsccescccs 499 30,676 | 43,655,822 137,933,906 2 4 | = 11,475,139 249,409,045 |29 
: F 
—Bureau of the Censw 
= : —— sms fe le le 
for an 
The East North Central (Great produ 
Lakes) division accounted for 30.9 per EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS lh 
cent of the national total, the Middle . ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Atlantic division being second, with 300) —— EE —— 
28.2 per cent. The score for other sec- 
tions: New England, 12.9 per cent; PURCI 
West North Central, 6.7 per cent; : ce a cme ae ee ee on. es ended 
South Atlantic, 9.5 per cent; East South and ¢ 
Central, 3.4 per cent; West South Cen- dedice 
tral, 4.5 per cent; Mountain 1.4 per chasin. 
cent; Pacific, 6.7 per cent. embre 
The total cost of materials, supplies, em 
fuel, purchased electric energy and con- + 
tract work utilized by manufacturing tion, « 
The e 
curren 
War Program Won't — Peak Until 1944 
os 10 Set Es es 88S See 02? Wee ed 1990 di (ee 1955 \9d4 i955 ieee i957 \988 Ee lee0 tear ieee 1ees More 
~Te elec andivwslin * seo . : paid 
® "te , apoe stat ’ s PURC} 
during 
establishments in 1939 was somewhat per cent of the total. This group was os 
ec 


lower than for 1937, but substantially also the largest purchaser of electric 


year ¢ 














higher than in 1935, according to the energy. The largest amount of com-f ,., | 
Bureau of the Census. The expenditure mission and contract work was done iD § ,,i4 . 
for materials and supplies, including the “Apparel and Other Finished Prod- § lation 
containers, was $30,254,961,000; for ucts” group, where it accounted for § grows 
fuel, $850,464,000. Costs for purchased 38.5 per cent of the total. wficie 
electric energy and for commission and One of the chief regional peculiari- J “""° 
contract work were $465,427,000 and ties shown by the accompanying tables a . 
$589,256,000, respectively. is the high percentage of commission . 
The largest users of materials, fuel, and contract work indicated in the Mid- 
energy, etc., were manufacturers and dle Atlantic division. This section ac- 
in - Vaintenance Processors in the “Food and Kindred counts for 28.2 per cent of the value of 
Products” group, who accounted for 21 the country’s manufactured products, 
IND 
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How to “PUT YOUR FINGER ON” 
i. : oe 
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708 |25| 
597 |18 a 2 a, 8 
607 |24 
017 |32 
a 
246 | 
225 |33 
j 
045 |29 
j 
trial firms know that purchasing executives are 
PURCHASING AGENTS DETERMINE SUPPLY SOURCES ; Mags ypct Poe 
Census key factors in any sales and marketing program. 
—— No longer need there be uncertainties regarding who makes final decisions on selections of equipment 
for any plant. Today, the Purchasing Department not only is the first point of contact in establishing your + 240C 
a product on a manufacturer's “approved list,"’ but also it holds the final authority to switch orders to or - 2200 
from any product on this list. That is where your selling message can do most good . . . where adver- ADVERTISING 
tisements containing helpful production or operating facts about your products can swing orders to you. + 2000 
, GROWTH 1800 
EDITORIAL executives responsible for 85%, of industry's 
purchases 1600 
0 PURCHASING is the national magazine edited 1400 
exclusively for purchasing executives in industry 
sad . “ar : i 
Lonpuapere Its entire editorial content is PAID 4+ go00o 200 
oat dedicated to subjects of vital importance to pur- 1000 
chasing officials (unobtainable elsewhere) and CIRCULATION 7000 
embrace purchasing practice, departmental or- y 800 
30 ganization and procedure, market trends, news GROWTH OF \ 600 
of men and associations in purchasing, industrial 6000 a4 
materials, legal information, priorities, substitu- PURCHASING e . e e e . 
tion, conservation, and simplification of materials 5000 39 40 4) 42 43 

















>. 





CIRCULATION New York, 205 East 42nd Street; Chicago, 333 


N. Michigan Ave.; Cleveland, Leader Bidg.; San 


The editorial program is constantly geared to 
current needs of purchasing men. ABC 4000 RATES: See listing. 
/ seee REPRESENTATIVES 











More than 7,300 purchasing executives are regular 2000 Francisco—Duncan A. Scott Co., Mills Bldg.; 
paid readers of PURCHASING. Prior to 194! / Los Angeles—Duncan A. Scott & Co., Western 
— PURCHASING was a member of the CCA and y. 1000 Pacific Bldg. 


during that year asked its readers to evidence a 
THE NAT; 


p was their interest in the publication by paying for it. 
he cost to the reader was advanced from $1.00 a 


‘tie 10 
pend FY $3.00 a year. The response was immediate ‘39 “40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 PURCHASING “ze 
ES 









































com- > 4 
ne i and enthusiastic. PURCHASING now has more 
) ; 


ag paid subscriptions than its entire controlled circu- 
Prod- Ff lation ADVERTISING 


n 1939 and each month shows additional 





d 10% § growth. This is attested by the ABC audit. Proof Recognition of the importance of purchasing men 
sufficient of keen reader interest. The circulation is by sales and advertising managers is shown by 

iliari- constantly being checked against every important the amazing increase in advertising volume car- 

tables — ind government agency concerned with war ried by PURCHASING. The accompanying chart 

‘scion Production, assuring a coverage of purchasing shows this growth and proves that leading indus- 

. Mid- 

yn ac- 

lue of 

ducts, 
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Nine Industries Employ 100,000 or More Wage Earners Each 


















































ad 
Cost of materials, 
etc., fuel, elec- . 
—— Wage earners tric energy, and Value of products 
t k 
INDUSTRY estab eS — 
lish- Average 
mate for Rank Amount Rank Amount Rank 
the year 
ALL INDUSTRIES, AGGREGATE 184,244 7,887,242 $52,116, 242,488 $56 , 828, 807, 225 
Industries Reporting 100,000 Wage 
Earners or More, Total 31,177 ___ 8,135,890 9,141,097,275 _14, 534,970,524 

Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies, . 
parte and accessories.........-+> cocccce 1,054 397,557 1 2,720,561,156 1 4,039,930, 733 1 
Steel works and rolling mills.......++++ 255 368, 904 2 1,572,471, 554 4 2,720,019, 564 2 
Cotton broad woven goods.......++- eoccce 661 312,249 s 431,025,435 ll 869,354,285 10 
Sawmills, veneer mills, and cooperage- a 
stock mills, including those combined goin 
with logging camps and with planing : 
MALLS. os ceccesaccscecs PTTTTITITT TTT ° 7,391 265,185 4 280 ,009, 254 3 692,944, 624 13 this « 
Footwear (except TubDET) 20. cee ecceeeeces 1,070 218,028 5 388,459,108 pe 734,673 111 12 
Bread and other bakery products (except 20st- 
biscuit, crackers, and pretzels)....... 18,049 201,537 6 567,445,736 ? 1,211,395,278 5 
Woolen and worsted mamfactures---regu- rod: 
ler factories and jobbers engaging 
COMETACTOFS. cecccceeeecess ecccccccscece 583 140 ,022 7 422,349,478 12 685,311,713 4 amor 
Meat packing, wholesale.....sssssccess ee 1,478 119,855 8 2,226,539,039 2 2,648,525, 552 3 
Paper and paperboard mills......sssssees 638 110,575 9 552,260,521 8 935,015,664 8 those 








—Bureau of the Census Bfuter 








— 50,01 
connect Work. Tale points to © opectal U.S. WAR EXPENDITURES “a 
ization which is absent in other areas 


and a consequent wider diffusion of DAILY RATE The 
































contracts. MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS § v4, 
T Tt 
Employment 400 JULY 1940- JULY 1943 _ ar 
The Bureau of the Census placed the = 
civilian labor force in June, 1943, at 
54.6 million, with 53.4 million being em- 300 — — 300 
ployed and 1.2 million unemployed. A 
The labor force in May, 19 3, was 53.0 | : 
million, the larger June figure being | 0 
attributed to closing of schools for 
summer vacation. 200+ | 200 
In June, 1943, 600,000 males and the 
same number of females were unem- 
ployed. | 
Employment was divided as follows: 100 + — — 100 
Non-agricultural, 41.5 million, includ- 
ing 27.1 million males and 14.4 million 
females; agricultural, 11.9 million, in- 
cluding 9.6 million males and 2.3 mil- '@) Peres teres Few aes Lal -” 
lion females, JASONDJFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJ ASOND JFMAMJJASOND ) 
More than four-fifths of the net ad- P 
dition of 1,833,000 to the working force —— 1940 = 1941 iin 1942 a Lo " 
in American factories from April, ( 
1942, to June, 1943, have been women, Nearly 2,000,000 women were en- per cent, were women. As the male la- 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins gaged in June, 1943, in the production bor supply reached exhaustion, the war 
reported. of basic war materials, actually turn- industries confronted with the need for 0 


Wartime industrial expansion re- ing out the planes and implements of expansion in order to meet production 
sulted in an increase of 2,000,000 wo- war for the use of the armed forces. requirements hired women at a rapid 
men in manufacturing industries since Almost as many, or 1,454,500 women rate. From April, 1942, to June, 1945, 7 —— 
October, 1939, as compared with an wage earners, were in the textile, ap- the net addition was 1,833,000 of which a 
increase of 3,000,000 men. This brought parel, and leather industries where uni- 83.2 per cent were women. by Mo 
the total number of women factory forms, tents, and other secondary war Before the war 85 per cent of all w0- J 4, ,.. 
wage earners in June, 1943, to more products are produced. These latter men wage earners in manufacturing fy, . 
than 4,250,000, or 30 per cent of all industries are traditionally large em- were in the nondurable goods indus- has ke: 
factory workers, according to a survey ployers of women. There were 262,100 tries. Comparatively few women had se of 
made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- women in the vitally important food entered the metal and machinery in short! 
tistics. industries. dustries. This pattern changed rapidly 

But even more women must take During the initial stages of war ex- as the result of two factors: first, the “Vv 
their place on the assembly line, as full pansion, while there was an adequate rapid wartime growth of durable g ods 
and part time employees filling the supply of male labor, the manufactur- industries relative to nondurable, an 
gaps caused by men entering the armed ing industries hired men preponderant- second, the fact that the ratio of wo 
services. Since October, 1942, the num- ly. From October, 1939, to April, 1942, men to total wage earners increased 
ber of men in manufacturing industries the net addition of wage earners was more rapidly in durable than in non- 
has been decreasing. 3,134,000 of which only 484,100, or 15.4 durable industries. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 











THE WAY TO BE 


JURE 





The $64-billion question is—’’Who are 
joing to make what products in which plants in 40-X?” To whittle 


his one down to size .. . how are you going to keep contact with your 


sost-war markets throughout the manufacturing industries which will 


produce for the economy of pjenty? @ It must be fairly obvious that, 
among Modern Industry read¢rs (50,000 not counting passalongs) are 


those-Who hold the keys to yo 









ture. Modern Industry holds an umbr 


~~ 
a 


$0,000 COPIES MON TO THE 
‘buying-Influence” IN THESE P 

The smallest plants covered by 
Modern Industry produce more than 


$250,000.00 worth of manufactured 
products per year per plant. 





9000 Chemical Plants 
0000 Food Processing Plants 
000 tron and Steek 


Parts, Implemests, etc., not includ- 
ing: machinery, motors, electrical 
appliances, ef¢. 


Machinery, Motors, Appliances 
Leather P. 
Petroleun Products, etc. 
Printing Plants 
Rubbe $ 
Stone, Clay, Glass 
' Textile Plants 
Transportation Equipment: 


Aircraft and Parts, Railway, Auto- 
motive, Ship Building, etc. 


Woodworking, etc. 
Miscellaneous 





3] 4 plants (not companies) reached 
by M dern Industry account for 89% of 
the toral value of United States produc- 
tion pre-war; the fast-changing picture 
has kept us making stencil changes at the 
fate Of approximately 200 per week since 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. 


ompany’s (or your client's) immediate 


over all of them. For instance: 


-PEDITE your essential in- 
wie? Because some on-the- 
1 executives were mark- 
tents Page’ to increase 
the Viel om fheir time investment. . . 
they suggestedythat we pass their expe- 
diting idea along so that others, too, 
could profit. So—on page 1, you'll find a 
convenient boxed-form in which you can 
X what you want to read first. 


utton indust 
ing, up the \"C 


Ae weDesTes 


This unique feature 
of the unique illustrated magazine of a/l- 
Industry is called the “Reader's Xpe- 
diter.” With it you can chart your own 
quick course to: More Output at Lower 
Cost; New Products; Trends; New Ma- 
terials; Distribution—for now and to- 
morrow; Employer-employee Relations; 
Postwar Plans for 40-X; And don’t miss 
the topical pages where controversial 
issues are debated importantly—with a 
ballot provided for men of industry 
(you) to vote as to what they (you) think. 
Suggestion :—Take a current Modern In- 
dustry into your own hands... 


| 

| ON REQUEST A detailed CERTIFIED | 
analysis of the recipients of 50,000 copies 

| of Modern Industry, to show just who got | 

| them. i.e., number of plants (not com- l 

| panies); tabulated by U. S. classification; | 


distributed by states and counties. 





lncipsins setcnmsain clei eemicinietioniiies 


dison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Modern Industry 
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MODERN INDUSTRY 


Published by Magazines of Inc lustry Ine 
i7, N 


47) Madison Ave New York Murray 
Hill 3-3680 
Rates effective February, 1941 
Agency commission 15 to recognized agencies; cas! 
discount 10 days 
General Advertising l ti 6 ti lit 
1 page H00.00 0.00 00.00 
4 page 165.00 140.00 100.00 
1/2 page 25.00 100.00 275.00 
1/4 page 175.00 162.50 158.00 
1/8 page 93.75 87.00 81.25 
1/16 page 0.00 17.0 15.00 
\ two page facing advertisement will be counted as 
a two time insertion toward earning 6 time or 12 


time rates 


Covers—Sold only in 6 cr 12 page units and only in 
Color 


Cancellable only on 90 days’ written notice 
ti 12 ti 
2nd-3rd cover black and one color) 800.00 750.00 
2nd-Srd_ cover four color process) 900.00 850.00 
ith cover (black and one color) 900.00 850.00 
ith cover (four color process) 1,000.00 950.00 
Special Positions 
Other pecial positions m 12 onsecutive t lard 
size advertisements can be arranged with publi vee 
Colors 
Black and one other color in regular color 
forn pe page xtra 100.00 
| color ind metallic nk rate n request 
Inserts 
Rate request 
Bleed Pages 
Fu page extl 10 
Three-quarter page, extra l 
Half page extra 15 
Pilate ra full page 10-1/8 inehe b 1-1 inches 
t page 7-9/1 inche ! l inet l pag 
s by 11-1/2 inehe \ important type 
matter hould be, kept S inch in from all ides 
t all f tris Bh ecepted at publisher 
Mechanical Requirements 
Widt Dey Widt t) 
I 1/4 ) 
I 7 0 
l pa j li ‘ 
1/4 pag i t j . l iT) 
1/8 pa 4 j 5 
I i « mr Ti olun ! vi 
Half ) cree Soli reverse plate not ac 
epted: pla n ! cre i, stipr r Ber 
Dayed. O i blocked «¢ ravit } i b i 
1 ! t used t erti isk For 
the rat f the var the issue vill be printed 
li t fror I fur sl pr la will be 
eliminated and electr will be accepted for use 
Mat tereotypes or zinc plates not accepted, Plate 
will | lestroyed if not claimed within six months of 
late of issue Supply twe ngraver proofs on pub. 
r stock. Publisher will furr paper iti 
requ 
Issuance and Closing Dates 
*u n thly issued at mont 
I t f pe 1 " h f plat 
t f month f pa t rvatior 
Personnel 
Publisher— Eldridge Hayne 
Vice-President—Alvah B. Wheeler 
Advertisir Director John HH. Phillly 
Representatives 
Metropolitan New York 17—Fred I i ij Madison 
Ave Murray Hill 3-3680 
New England \ kK Waldorf 47M ison Ave 
New York 17, N. ¥ Murray Hill 6x0 
Chicago ¢ 20 N. Wacker Drive, Central 133 
Cleveland 14 \ Maxwell Palmer, Union Commerce 
Bldg Main 8151 
Philadelphia Willar 1. Haris 1 S. 16th St 
Pennypacker 549 
San Francisco—R. W Walker, 68 Post St Sut 
ter #67 
Los Angeles 14—Robert W. Walker, 403 W. Eight 
St Vandik O318 
Atlanta—H. | Cogill, 17 R} Ha I 
Walnut 811 
CIRCULATION—Sworn 6-30-43 
Established 1941. Single copy .35; per year 0 
Total net paid (6 months average) 12,273 
Total controlled (free) cire (6 mos. aver.) 37.107 
Advertisers and advertising agencies 973 


All other unpaid distribution 27 
Total distribution (6 months average) 50,624 


TRADE DISTRIBUTION 







strative Presidents vice-presidents secre 

reasurers, owners, partners 24 Production 

hintenance Vice-presidents in charge of 
acturin general managers, works managers 










intendents master mechanics plant engineers 
maintenan engineer general foremen foremen 
t ’ Engineering, design and research: Mechan 
ical, chemical, electrical, development, proce re 
. ‘ ineer etc 12% Sales: Sales promotion 
d advertising manager sales engineer ete. 4% 
urchasing: Vice-presider its in charge of purchasing 
irchasing agents, etc. 7 Other function Per 
nnel lirector employment manager office man 
ers, chief clerks. auditors. cost and general ac 
intants, ete. 6° Company: Subscription addressed 


companies, without designation of individual or 
department, company libraries 2% Miscellaneous 
Consulting engineers edueators schools college 
students, college and public libraries government 
officials and others not directly connected with manu 


facturing plants 10%. To be classified 6%. 
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Women in durable goods industries 
increased from 340,000 in October, 
1939, to 1,814,300 in June, 1943, an in- 
crease of over 400 per cent. By June, 
1943, 58 per cent of all women wage 
earners were in nondurable goods in- 
dustries, while 42 per cent were in 
durable. It is a striking fact that in 
both durable and nondurable goods in- 
dustries, the proportion of women to 
total wage earners was maintained at 
a constant level until several months 
after Pearl Harbor, when the stringent 
labor market conditions effected the 
great increase in the number of women 
hired. 

The aircraft, shipbuilding and loco- 
motive group of industries emphasize 
the increased utilization of women. 
Until October, 1941, only one per cent 
of the labor force in these industries 
were women. As employment accel- 
erated, the proportion of women rose 
rapidly, reaching 20 per cent in June, 
1943. The actual number of women in- 
creased one hundred fold from 4,300 in 
April, 1941, to 466,800 in June, 1943. 


Hot Spots 


In September, 1943, there were 59 
areas of acute labor shortages in the 
United States, according to the War 
Manpower Commission. These areas, 
by regions, were as follows: 

Region 1. Bridgeport, Conn.; Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Meriden, Conn.; New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; New Britain-Bristol, 
Conn.; Portland, Me., and Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Region 2. Buffalo-Niagara Falls, 
ie. Be 

Region 3. Chambersburg, Pa.; Som- 
erville, N. J.; Trenton, N. J., and Wil- 
mington, Del. 
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All Manufacturing Plants by Value 


of Output 

% of 

No. of Total 

Plants Output 

$5,000 to $19,999 60,593 1.2 
$20,000 to $49,999 42,083 2.4 
$50,000 to $99,999 25,490 3.2 
$100,000 to $249,999 24,718 6.9 
$250,000 to $499,999 13,066 8.1 
$500,000 to $999,999 8.706 10.8 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999 6,088 16.4 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999 2,013 12.2 
$5,000,000 and over. 1,473 38.9 
U. § 184,230 100.1 


1939 Census of Manufactures 





Region 4. Baltimore, Md.; Elkton, 
Md.; Hampton Roads, Va.; Petersburg, 
Va., and Washington, D. C. 

Region 5. Akron, O.; Detroit, Mich.., 
and Muskegon, Mich. 

Region 6. Anderson, Ind.; Evansville, 
Ind.; Gary and Hammond, Ind., and 
South Chicago, Ill.; Racine, Wis.; Ster- 
ling, Ill., and Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Region 7. Brunswick, Ga.; Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Macon, 
Ga.; Mobile, Ala.; Panama City, Fla.; 
Pascagoula, Miss.; Pensacola, Fla.; Sa- 
vannah, Ga., and Tampa, Fla. 

Region 8. None. 

Region 9. Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Pine Bluff, Ark., and Wichita, Kan. 

Region 10. Beaumont, Tex. 

Region 11. Butte, Mont.; Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Ogden, Utah; Price, Utah; 
Provo, Utah; Rock Springs, Wyo.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Wallace-Kellogg, 
Idaho. 

Region 12. Eureka, Cal.; Everett, 
Wash.; Las Vegas, Nev.; Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Vancouver, 
Wash.; San Diego, Cal.; San Francis- 
co, Cal.; Seattle-Tacoma-Bremerton, 
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Wash.; Spokane, Wash., and Stockton 
Cal. 


Manpower 


According to a joint estimate of the 
War Manpower Commission and _ the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, tw 
million persons must be added to the 
munitions industries by July, 1944. Th 
munitions industries are defined a: 
metal-using industries, metal mining 
and selected chemicals and_ rubber 
industries. 

This estimate is based on the theory 
that output per man-hour will increasé 
10 per cent during the last half of 194 
and 2 per cent in the first half of 1944 
This gain is based both on greater ef- 
ficiency and longer hours. 

In the nonmunitions industries pre- 
dominantly serving the civilian econ 
omy, employment is expected to de 
cline about 2% millions between Jul} 
1943 and July 1944, owing principally 
to limitations of facilities and raw ma- 
terials. This decrease in employmen' 
of about 8 per cent in the coming year 
to a level approximately 13 per cen! 
below July 1942, will be the result of 
diverse trends in civilian activities 
Thus, labor requirements will, it © 
anticipated, be little changed in agr'- 
culture, the food industries, textiles 
clothing and leather products, fue! pre 
duction, and public utilities. Moderate 
ly increased needs for workers in suc! 
industries as transportation, lumber 
and production of containers, however 
will be more than offset by decline: 
in others. The declines will occu! 
largely in trade and services, in com 
struction and some building materials 
in a miscellaneous group of manufat- 
turing industries, in nonwar gover 
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MARKET 


The biggest single buying market in the 
world today is made up of America’s vari- 
ous manufacturing industries—and accord- 
ing to latest census figures there are over 
15,000 companies in this group who employ 
fifty men or over. 


These 25,000 companies buy over 90% of 
al the equipment, products and supplies 
produced in this country. 


lo adequately cover these companies, there- 
ore, is naturally of first consideration in 
amy sales promotion program. 


PLANT-PRODUCTION MACHINERY will do 
his for you. It is exactly these 25,000 com- 
panies who make up the circulation of this 
‘buyer's guide.” No other similar type of 
‘where-to-buy-it” directory has more than 
half the yearly circulation of PLANT- 


The BUYER’S GUIDE that blankets Manufacturing Industries 


BUYER’S PREFERENCE 


| Thousands of buyers throughout industry 
| have taken the time to write PLANT-PRO- 
| DUCTION DIRECTORY emphasizing enthusi- 
| astic approval of this modern streamlined 
directory. 


They point out its many exclusive features 
as the reason why PLANT-PRODUCTION 
DIRECTORY has replaced other directories 
in their buying procedure. 


Like everything else, “source of supply di- 
rectories,” to be useful, must keep up with 
progress. In these fast moving times cum- 
bersome and unhandy directories must be 
replaced by a directory that eliminates those 
objections—and PLANT-PRODUCTION DI- 
RECTORY does just that. 


PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY is easier 
to use and easier to handle. By using a 





PRODUCTION DIRECTORY, and you do 
need over 24,000 to properly cover this 
vitally important market. 





large page size, high grade paper and im- 
proved type face, PLANT-PRODUCTION DI- 
RECTORY is a favorite with directory users. 


25,000 copies yearly—divided into a Spring and Fall Edition covering Industry's 
Identified Buyers. 


The total yearly circulation of 25,000 copies is divided into a 
Spring and a Fall edition of 12,500 copies each. There is no 
duplication between the two editions. 


In building the circulation of PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY. 
the publishers combined the circulation lists of MILL & FACTORY 
and PURCHASING magazines totalling over 40,000 names—then. 
by analysis of each name, produced a master list of 25,000 names. 


This represents the circulation of PLANT-PRODUCTION DI- 
RECTORY. 


In order that the circulation of each edition may be similar in all 
respects, the names were classified as to financial rating, type 
of industry and geographical location. Then a very careful 
division of the entire circulation into two groups of 12,500 each 
was made. 


In this manner, each group represents one-half of the most effective 
buying power in the country—and the advertiser using both the 


Spring and Fall editions within one year secures complete cover- 
age of industry's important buying influences. 


The reason why the circulation of PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECT- 
ORY has been built from the circulations of MILL & FACTORY 
and PURCHASING magazines is because these two publications 
represent the key identified buyers in manufacturing industries. 


“Mill & Factory” has the most unique circulation plan in existence 
today in that the circulation is pre-tested. In other words, its 
entire circulation has been built by more than 1,200 salesmen of 
industrial machinery and equipment, working out of 158 so-called 
circulation offices from Alaska to Florida, Texas to Maine. They 
maintain the circulation of “Mill & Factory” among the key execu- 
tives who they know, from constant contact, do the buying and 
specifying. 

“Purchasing” covers the purchasing executives in every central- 
ized purchasing department in industry today. That means cov- 
erage of approximately 10,000 of the largest companies in this 
country for the directory. 


INDUSTRY BREAKDOWN OF 


COST OF SPACE 


These are prices for each semi-annual 
issue. For a complete year double the 


prices. Chemical 
No. of Textile 
Words se 
Bold of De- Woodworking 
Face  scrip- ae 
List- tive Public Uiilities 
ings Matter Oil, Gas and Mines 
Lleol. by 1” .$ 30.00 3 30 Government Offices 
by 2” 45.00 5 50 Miscellaneous 
by 3” 55.00 6 60 
by 4” 65.00 7 70 TOTAL .. 


Add $10.00 for each add’l inch. 


The positional classification of PLANT-PRODUC- 


YEARLY CIRCULATION 


Iron, Steel and Metal Working.......... 12,361 
Automotive, Aircraft and Transportation. . 





2.961 MECHANICAL 
Sererneeeaes aes REQUIREMENTS 
eee: Column Width—2% inches. 
eee 864 Column Length—11 inches. 

be Full page size—4 columns. 
1,283 Half-tone screen—110. 
743 
waruhl ace telat iitiden 24,898 


CLOSING DATE 


2col by 2%”. 75.00 8 80 TION DIRECTORY is broke down as follows: 
by 3%”. 100.00 10 100 Operating officials 50%—Purchasing executives The Fall Edition advertising forms 
oy 5 . 125.00 13 130 50%. close September Ist. 


Add $20.00 for each add‘l inch. 


3 col. by 24%”. 100.00 10 100 
by 4” . 145.00 15 150 

y 5” . 175.00 18 180 

y 10” . 325.00 33 330 


New York Office 
205 ©. 42nd St. 
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PLANT-PRODUCTION 


DIRECTORY 


A Conover-Mast Publication 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


The Spring Edition advertising forms 
close March Ist. 


Cleveland Office 
Leader Bldg. 
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UNITED STATES OLPARTHMENT OF LABOR 
SUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS _ ae — Re celts al 
“ntal activ mS. f » self-em- : 3 June, 1943 Gain 
mental activities, and in the self-em Industrial Disputes ane, 194 on oat 
ployed group. Akron, O 76 132 
Despite prospects for increased The U. S. Department of Labor esti- Albany, N. Y 150 79 
es : ; ated that al 950.000 workers were Atlanta, Ga. 101 11 
agricultural production in the summer M™ated that about 900,000 workers were jaitimore, Md. - 228 38 
of 1944, the present estimates assume involved in new strikes in June, 1943, ae, ER. cocsess o % 
. "yy P — . ° . 508 sees q Ww 
that farm manpower requirements in with 4,750,000 man-days of idleness Bridgeport 188 121 
July 1944 probably will not exceed the during all strikes. The idleness was — “ ase = 
estimated 12,100,000 employed in agri- about 0.6 per cent of the available work- Chattanooga ........... 135 45 
culture in July 1943. An increase of (ng time throughout industry. yee = a vecece +H os 
100,000 workers in food manufacturing, During the first six months of 1943, Cleveland 165 90 
= ; : ‘o Jus 94 
however, may be necessary next July, there were 1,855 strikes involving 1,- ne agg - = 1 
depending in part upon the yield of the 974,000 workers, and costing 7,550,000 Dayton, O. 141 69 
. " " 97 oO8 
early crops for processing. In the be- man-days. any POE 376 988 
lief that combined military and civilian The following table draws a compari- Detroit 125 82 
needs for clothing, textiles, and shoes son between June, 1943 and the June El Paso 101 16 
will be at least as large in 1944 as this average, 1935-39: Erie ....- 163 3 
year, no change has been anticipated in June, Juneav., Flint: ee a 122 58 
the level of manpower requirements .... 1943 1935-39 Fort Wayne 138 87 
- : Strikes beginning in Fort Worth 397 34: 
for this group of industries. Labor re- ymonth ee sen 100 - 290 Grand Rapids 102 12 
— » . . “E > ¢ scorvico orkKers involve 950,000 doe Hartford 180 102 
quirements in the trade and service om-teee tans 4,750°000 1,893%299  Hartfor 189 102 
industries, on the other hand, are Indianapolis 196 108 
expected to fall off by perhaps 700,000, The June, 1943 figure, was high be- Jacksonville 298 188 
. " . ‘ nowt . eo cansas City 03 125 
as the result of reduced consumer- cause of two coal strikes. The data aon 5 re 120 28 
goods output and sharp depletion in of the U. S. Department of Labor, Los Angeles 318 240 
; . : , rey P , rt : . yuisville 129 39 
inventories which, to date, have cush- show, however, that working time lost ;4)V0))" Mass 107 14 
ioned the decline of employment in has been sharply reduced since the Memphis 158 60 
: > . Saad 44. _ . o Miami . ; 228 36 
this field. ‘Although urgent noncon- United States entered the war. The jiiwauicec 186 on 
struction requirements continue to call June, 1941, average was 0.24 of all pe eenneee 13 . 
, rt ; « + 7 ; . « > . as ivi © 20 
for large volumes of lumber and wood working time, a figure which has not ao Raven 149 62 
products, the curtailment in wartime been approached during the war. New Orleans ad EX, 769 183 
: New York Metropolitan 
construction will cut labor require- area . 163 63 
ments in the construction and other Metropolitan Areas a pet, 4 " 
. . . cianoma y « aNd 
nonmetallic building-materials indus- epee mere Omahe pete 91° 0 
tries by about 800,000. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Peoria ..... sonémee ae 10 
Tin. « , gives the following figures for wage Philadelphia Metropolitan | 7 
The net effect of such changes in non- ; area - ccok ee 5 
; earner employment in manufacturing Pittsburgh 141 67 
agriculture employment and the armed . : of : — Portland. Ore 439 1 
: ; industries in 93 metropolitan areas in fo0rUand, tess seeee SO 
forces is as follows: ‘ ong a Providence Metropolitan . 
- - June, 1948. While 1937 represents 100 area 119 l 
July July " : -aaheatas e 2 
1943 io44 in the Bureau’s calculations, the Market = ' mentee +H = 
(Millions) Data Book has related the indexes to St. Paul 148 69 
prmees Sereen. ..- ¥ tw 1939, the year of the last Census of — pee Sey 7 94 
Other nonagricultural indu Manufactures. The metropolitan areas San Diego NA A 
tr =A “0° are in each case as defined in the 1930 — * aah enema 63 
rota 2.9 Census of Population: Scranton 110 \4 
p 
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IF YOUR PRODUCT 


CONTRIBUTES TO WORKER Health and Safety — 


USE OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS TO TELL 


YOUR STORY TO THE LARGEST GROUP OF POTENTIAL BUYERS 





























WHO READS 
OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS? 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS is read 
by the individual in management 
who is responsible for the welfare of 
the employee. It may be the safety 
engineer, personal director, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
or a superintendent. There is no 
common denominator. At every plant 
there is someone who has this re- 
sponsibility, and buys for health and 
safety. We know who these people 
are because we have, in effect, 175 
circulation managers right on the 
spot throughout the country. 


The major part of OCCUPA. 
TIONAL HAZARDS’ circulation 
is maintained by the salesmen 
of leading jobbers of protective 
equipment. They know who the 
buyers are—they keep our cir- 
culation list right up to the min- 
ute. Circulation is audited pe- 


riodically by 


WHAT IS 
OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS? 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS is a 
magazine devoted to industrial health 
and safety. It concentrates, editor- 
ially, on subjects pertaining to in- 
dustrial health because 90% of ab- 
senteeism is caused by illness not 
acculents. There are specific acci- 


* * * * 


dent-prevention magazines. There is 
a magazine addressed specifically to 
the industrial doctor. 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS, how- 
ever, is the one magazine printed in 
the United States today that brings 
to its readership material on indus- 
trial health, nutrition, occupational 
diseases, accident prevention. Found- 
ed in 1938, it has month after month 
gone to thousands of individuals 
(over 24,000) who get no other 
safety, health, or employee welfare 
information. 


SERVICE TO READERS: 


Readers find OCCUPATIONAL 
HAZARDS a clearing-house for in- 
formation on subjects pertaining to 
employee welfare. We get questions 
ranging from “Shall we give aspirin 
to our employees?” to “What toxic 
hazards are prevalent in paint thin- 
ners?” Hundreds of letters are an- 
swered on subjects of this kind every 
month. We also receive many in- 
quiries pertaining to product infor- 
mation. 


We are publishers of the encyclo- 
pedic work, “1021 ANSWERS TO 
INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY PROBLEMS”. _ Readers 
find that this book, together with the 
monthly magazine, offer them virtu- 
ally a complete source of informa- 


tion on industrial health and safety. 


SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS: 


Advertisers in OCCUPATIONAL 
HAZARDS are kept informed on 
marketing developments, and are also 
furnished with up-to-the-minute ideas 
and news that will be of assistance 
in their sales promotional policy. A 
complete library on occupational dis- 
eases and accident prevention is 
available for the use of advertisers 
and their agencies. 


ADVERTISING RESULTS: 


We can prove definitely that OCCU- 
PATIONAL HAZARDS brings great- 
er returns for advertisers who use 
several publications than any other 
medium. In numerous instances 
where an advertising manager or 
agency placed a contract in OCCU- 
PATIONAL HAZARDS on a trial 
basis, the results obtained have been 
so outstanding that it has resulted in 
a regular and increased schedule. 
These are strong statements, but we 
can back them up with actual ex- 
amples. 


We can develop a result-getting story 
for you. Employee welfare is a prime 
consideration of management now 
and after the war. We cover the 
field thoroughly and completely. 


Send for our factual data file and 
latest controlled circulation statement. 


OCCUPATIONAL 








ee 


HAZARD 


812 HURON ROAD, CLEVELAND 15, 





OHIO 
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TOTAL BUSINESS FAILURES AND FAILURES IN MANUFACTURING 


1900-1942 


TOTAL 
BUSINESS FAILURES 


FAILURES IN 
MANUFACTURING 








I 
1900 1905 i910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 
SOURCE OF DATA: DUN ANDO BRADSTREET D0 43-93 
Seattle NA NA prepared, to maintain their health at injuries for every million employe- 
oe hn gagag 4 ". the peak. hours worked. The wooden containe: 
Springfield, Mass 169 104 In spite of this new trend, however, industry had a cumulative rate of 5 
Syracuse ao ... the primary function of the safety di- and the concrete, gypsum and plaster 
eae 257 146 rector continues to be to prevent acci- products, the corrugated box, and th 
Toledo 124 68 dents through installation of safety plate fabrication and _ boiler shop 
Trenton 168 55 devices and education of new and old_ industries each had cummulative rates 
— an 7 workers. The greatest threat to war of over 40. 
Washington, D. C NA NA production lay, not in strikes, but in At the other end of the scale, ther 
rl mr aaa interruption of routine by accidents. were 8 industries with cumulative in- 
Worcester . 141 62 The U. S. Department of Labor said jury-frequency rates of less than 10 
Youngstowr 109 23 that 12,326 manufacturing plants listed Im the order of their frequency rates 
29,285 disabling work injuries in May, these industries were: Women’s cloth- 
Seventh Column 1943. The reporting plants employed ing, 4.7; sighting and fire control equip- 
While the entrance of women into 7,144,700 workers, or nearly 45 per ment, 7.1; rayon and allied chemical 
industry was one of the features of cent of the total in manufacturing. products, 7.4; radios and phonographs 
war trends, it also tended to throw Total number of injuries during the 7.8; soap and glycerin, 8.4; men’s cloth- 
additional responsibilities on employ- month, therefore, is estimated at oo. 8.7; cement, 9.1; iron and stee 
ers. The U. S. Department of Labor 65,000. ee ¥ ’ ~~ 
remarked that women and older persons On the average, each disabling in- The U. S. Public Health Servet 
estimates that about 8 million me 


could be used in war plants only be- 
cause of lowering of standards of 
qualifications, which also emphasized 
new problems confronting employers. 

Retention of safety directors, by that 
or some other name, was often regard- 
ed as paternalistic by the workers 
themselves in pre-war days. During 
the war, workers as well as employers, 
underwent an abrupt change in view- 
point. The safety director in some in- 
stances broadened his functions to be- 
come the director of employe relations; 
in other cases, new executives were 
added to take over this function, giving 
the safety director an opportunity to 
expand in other directions. The trend 
was to scrutinize not only working con- 
ditions in plants, but to follow employes 
into their homes and to see that they 
had enough nourishing food, properly 
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jury is expected to result in the loss 
of about 20 days from work. The dis- 
abling industrial injuries experienced 
by manufacturing workers in May, 
therefore, represented the direct loss 
of 1,300,000 man-days of production, 
without any allowance for the continu- 
ing economic loss resulting from deaths 
included in the total, or from reduced 
productivity of workers who suffered 
permanent impairments. The Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates that this di- 
rect loss is equivalent to the complete 
withdrawal of 50,000 workers from 
their work for the month of May, 1943. 

Six of 77 industries for which data 
are available had cumulative frequency 
rates indicating a high incidence of 
injuries. Two, planing mills and saw- 
mills, had cumulative rates indicating 
an average of more than 66 disabling 


and about as many women of working 
age are suffering from some degree of 
physical handicap that makes it difficult 
or impossible for them to obtain 
employment. 

The U. S. Public Health Service is 
concerned not only with injuries ™ 
manufacuring plants, but the whole 
range of living conditions of the public 
One of its post-war objectives will be 
to reduce the number of accidents 
which occur in non-vocational hours 


Small Producers 


A survey conducted by the Office of 
War Information in May, 1943, indi- 
cated that 58 per cent of all small 
manufacturers (less than 125 em 
ployes) are engaged directly or indi- 
rectly in war production. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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War orders do not always run in pro- 
portion to plant capacity in the various 
regions of the country. Fifty-five per 
cent of the plants situated in the North- 
eastern states have war business, com- 
pared to 68 per cent of those in the 
East North Central part of the country, 
69 per cent of the plants in the Pacific 
states, and 49 per cent of those in the 
rest of the country. 

The two major problems confronting 
all manufacturers included in the sur- 
vey were labor and materials. Sixty- 
three per cent complained about not 
getting enough labor, and 62 per cent 
said it was difficult to get enough ma- 
terials. Lack of war orders represent- 
ed a poor third to labor and materials, 
being mentioned as a primary problem 
by only 19 per cent. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 


and agency executives. They may be ob- 
ined through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Varket and Media File. 


This folder from Factory discusses 
the buying influence of the plant oper- 


AS.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Direc- 
tery, 29 W. 39th St., New York. Pub- 
lished by The American Society of Me- 


chanical Engineers. Established 1912. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Forms 


Published annually, October ist. 
close July ist. No agency commission. 
Cash discount, Circulation (con- 
trolled), (Sworn), 1943 edition, 15,433. 
Comprises 81% of A.S.M.E. membership 
and several thousand executives in a se- 
lected preee ay jeanne companies not 


2% 


covered representation. 
i a ~  m 65%; public 
service industries, 8%; consulting and 


industry, 
1 page, 
addi- 


other engineers also serving 
27%. Rates—Uniform catalogs: 





$250; 2 pages, $385; 3 pages, $500; 
tional pages on request. Insert catalogs 
printed by advertiser, special allowance 
made. Rates on request 
For additional data see page 290 
Central Manofacturing District Maga- 
sine, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Trustees Central Mfe. District. 
Est. 1916. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
10th, Forms close 15th of month pre- 
eding Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.00 
6 81.00 45.00 24.00 
2 72.00 40.00 22.00 
‘olor rates on request; bleed, $10 
Electrical Manufact uring. 
(See ELECTRICAL. ) 
Equipment & Materials Reporter, 311 S. 
Spring St., Los Angeles, 13, Calif. Pub- 
lished by Service Publications. Est. 1943. 
Controlled. Standard space unit, 1/9 
Page, 3%x4%. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culat n (Publisher’s Statement), 16,250. 
ates = 
Time 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 3/9 Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 76.00 $110.00 
6 37.00 70.00 101.00 
12 35.00 64.00 93.00 





@® @ 
Factory Management and /'eear% 
ub- 


330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1891. For plant operating of- 
ficlals in all manufacturing industries. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 7th for copy, 15th for plates 
» Ager discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 





ating man, concentration of buying 
power in the manufacturing industries, 
and other salient subjects. 


Catalog Design Guide and Check Lists 
of Catalog Information. 


A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Is- 
sued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Associations 


American Management Assn., 
W. 42nd St., New York. 
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Machinery and Allied Products In- 
stitute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 


National Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49th St., New York. 

National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


30,842; (gross), 32,338. Companies, 10%; 
plant operating men, factory and pro- 
duction megrs., supts., company officials 
and assts., electrical, mechanical and 
maintenance supts., plant engineers and 
assts., etc., 79%; others, 11%. Rates per 
year—1l1 page, $360; 2 pages, $350 per 
page; 4 pages, $345 per page; 6 pages, 
$330; 8 pages, $325; 12 pages, $310; 18 
pases. $305; 24 pages, $300. 

tandard color, $50; bleed, $50. 
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wy 


Industrial Equipment News, 461 8th Ave., 


For additional data see page 





New York. Published by Thomas Pub. 
Co. Est. 1933. Controlled. Trim size, 11% 
xl15%. Type page, 10%x14%. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. N.I.A.A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, May, 1943, 48,.269; (gross), 
51,100. Administrative, 16% plant and 
production, 60%; maintenance, 8%; pur- 
chasing, 12% others, 4% Rates 
Times 1/9 Page (3%x4%) 

1 85.00 

3 83.00 

6 81.00 

12 79.00 


While ninth-page units are standard 
in IEN combined multiple units, up to 
2/9 or several separate ninth-page units 
may be used in any issue. They will be 
billed at the rate earned on the above 
scale. 

For additional data see page 293. 





Finishing, 1142 N. Meridian 
Published by Practi- 
eal Publications, Inc. Est. 1924. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 5%x7%. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 18th. Forms 
close lst. Agency discounts, 10-3. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 11,450. Rates— 
Times 
1 $140.00 
6 100.00 
12 
Standard color, $35. 

For additional data see page 357. 


Industrial Maintenance, 260 S. 23rd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1940. Controlled. 
Trim size, 11%x15%. Type page, 10%x15. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 


Industrial 
St., Indianapolis. 





discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 
85,006; (gross), 85,292. Rates— 
Times 1/9 Page 
1 $120.00 
6 110.00 
12 100.00 
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Industrial Power. 
(See POWER PLANTS.) 





Ingenieria Internacional c onstruccion. 
(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 


Instruments, incorporating 





Aviation In- 


Struments, 1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Published by Instruments 
Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 


Published 15th. Forms close 30th pre- 
ceding. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2, Circulation, 
9,157; (gross), 9,982. Companies, officers 
and megrs., 15%; engineers, 10%; instru- 
ment depts., supts. and engineers, 32%: 
tests, chemical research, etc., 5%; others, 
38%. Rates—-1 page, $210; 6 pages, $176; 
12 pages, $150. 

Color rates on request. 





Instrument Maker, 1117 Wolfendale St., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1933. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, Sigal 4%. Type page, 
7x10. Published bi- -monthly, Feb. 15th. 


Forms close 30th preceding. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 4.000. Rates—1l1 page, $110; 4 
pages, $90; 8 pages, $70; 12 pages, $65. 





La Maquina, 
(See Exports, Imports.) 





CCA 

—_— 
MacRae’s Blue Book, 18 E. Huron 8t., 
Chicago. Est. 1893. For those who spe- 


cify or buy for railroads, city, state and 
government depts., public utilities, con- 
tractors, engineers, architects, steel 
mills, automobile factories, refineries, 
mines, furniture and wood-working 
plants and other industrials. Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 8%x10%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published Sept. 1. Forms 
close Aug. 16. Discounts, 10-0. ae 4 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
1942-43 edition, 13,898; (gross), 14,289, 
Metal industries, 27%; fabricators, 11%; 
processing industries, 23%; utilities, 
27%; others, 12%. Rates—1 page, $375; 
% page, $300; % page, $275; % page, 
$225; % page, $125. 





Manufacturers News, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Manufactur- 
ers News, Ince. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $120.00 e $ 70.00 
6 175.00 110.00 60.00 
12 150.00 90.00 52.50 
Standard color (red), $35; bleed, 10%. 





Manufacturers Record, Candler Bldg., 


Baltimore. Published by, Manufacturers 

Record Pub. Co. Est. 1850. Subscription, 

$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 

10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th 

Agency discounts 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn) net paid, 3,424; (gross), 11,079. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $170.00 $ 90.00 45.00 
6 160.00 82.50 42.50 
12 150.00 80.00 41.25 

Standard color, $25. Bleed, 10%. 





Mechanical Engineering, 29 W. 239th St., 
New York. Published by The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. JEst. 
1906. Serves mechanical engineering ng pro- 
fession including membership of A 

E. and industry at large. Subscription, 
$6. Trim size, 4 BS. 3 Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly, 26th  preced Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, is. 2. Cir- 
culation, 21,637; (gross), 22,057. Manufac- 
turing, metal industries, 29%; non-metal, 
9%; public service, 5%; professional 


service, 4%; educational, 6%; students, 
7%: others, 20%. a ae 
Times 1 Page Page 
1 $225.00 123.00 ; er. Hi tick 
6 208.00 115.00 63.00 oe 00 
12 190.00 104.00 67.00 32.00 


Island Positions 
yee * Page 3/6 Page % Page 1/6 Page 


$174.00 $144.00 vies. 00 $ 58.00 
é 160.00 132.00 7.00 54.00 
12 146.00 120.00 Hi 00 48.00 
Standard color (red), $60; bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see page 290. 
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—— 
—_ ‘i i] Forms close 10th Agency discounts, —_ 
aq: Gap 15-0. Circulation, 6,831; (gross), 8,550. aq: | 
— be . o . Purchasing agents, 73%; companies and —_ 
Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New officials, 13%; others, 14%. Rates, based Westerm Industry, 503 Market St. Sa, 
York. Published by Conover-Mast Corp. on total space used in any 12-months’ Francisco, Calif. Published by Kine 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $4. Controlled, period—24 pages, $180: 18 “pages, $185 Publications. Est. 1936. Subscripti $ 
paid and sold in bulk Trim size, 8%x 12 pages, $190; 6 pages, $210: 4 pages, Trim size, 8%x11% Type page x10 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published lst S21 less than 4 pages, $222 Published 25th preceding. Forms 5 U' 
Forms clo t! N.1.A.A tatement Color—Standard red in regular color ith. Agency disc ounts, 15-2 N.1L.A.A - 
on request. “Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- form, $30 per page extra; standard blue, report on request Circulation \pr 
culatior June 1943 29,480; (gross), green, orange, yellow in regular color L945, 6,199; (gross), 6,933. Metalw: ing 
31,019, Plant perating men, 89 dis forms, $50 per page extra; other colors, 728%; aircraft, 7%; food, 14%: che 
tributors and distributor salesmen, 4 $75 per page extra. Bleed, $20 per page. 15%; electrical, 5%; other, 33%. R s 
other 7 Rates—Less than 4 pages For aaditonal data see page 295 Less than 3 pages, $150; 3 pages. $13 Ni 
$306 i page $30 6 pages, $285; 12 a a a sa a - 6 pages, $115; 12 pages, $100. l 
page : ik page $250 24 pages - Standard color, $40; bleed, $20 bd) 
$245 as $186.67 per insertion Screw Machine Engineering. mS 7 
' pag ; , » r inse tion . 12 1 4 HR PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
puke Pol eT t ‘ nT Stan ‘ eda), ae . . _ _ — _— 
$40 standard t(biue greet range yt _ -_—_— — —- a 
low) $60. B e d _ 380 oo Supervision, 95 Madison Ave., New York, KABC) 
Be vee a Gata a eee N. ¥ P ublished by Supervision Publish- —_ 
Modern industry, 347 Madison Ave , New og te Est., 19 9. Subscription, National Safety News, 20 N. Wacke 
\ Published by Magasines of I: $3.50 frim size, 8'%&x11\% Type page Drive, Chicago Published by the Na 
justr In Est i941. Subscriptior ‘x10. Published 5th. Forms close 20th. tional Safety Council, Inc. Est. 1939 
‘ rrin iz 10x11 ry] pas yy Agency discs int 15-2 z=. irculation Subscription, $4 Trim size, §& 11% 
x1 Put ! l th korn Ot (Sworn), 23,104; (gross), 25,683. Fore Type page, 7x1 Published 25th ced 
Agency discount, 15-2 N. I A. A. re- a ' — - dept heads, (9h: ins Forn a inet L5th Agen 11S 
rt request c ulat (Publish resident plant managers, supts., etc., counts, 15-2. Circulation, 20,6163 (cross 
ho noe tameam? > 0 e924 | e int engineers safety directors, 22,214. Corporations ind partne } 
Times l Page % Page % Page cners, ¢ Rates 6%; presidents, vice-presidents, treasy 
1 $600.00 $325.00 $175.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page €rs and secretaries, 6%; safety directors 
6 550.00 300.00 162.50 ‘ a as 21795 00 on a0 ind inspectors, i] technical : 
12 500.00 >75.00 150.00 7 a - tives, plant engines rs and dept heads 
Color. $100: bleed. 10% . 7U.U bis.Ut 56.00 ‘ manager 2 supts 17 t r- 
: 70.0 106.00 75 OO ance engineers, engineers and inspectors 
. Colo leed rates o me . J others, 12 Rates 
ior and bil l ra n request. Times 1 Page “% Page Pag 
TCA . < 1 $137.50 $ 72.50 = 48 
— Sweet's File for the Mechanical Indusx- ° 125.00 09.00 — 
New Equipment Digest, Penton Bldg tries, 119 W i0th St New York 18 Le 120.00 ne 50 
Cleveland, Ohio. Publishe : by Equipment N ) Com] d nd distributed 1 Standard «¢ r (red). $4 bh 
Digest Publishing Co t 1936 Free Wr ( t Of service div i [ Is s 
(controlled). Trim size 11% x16 % Type Dods Corporation lest 4. A la 
page, 10%x 6 Published 5th. Forms bound | ifacturer catalog CCA] 
close 7th. N. I. A. A. statement on re ised t source of buying informatio1 — 
quest Ageney discounts, 15-2% Circu y tl ‘ charg of plant operation Oceupational Hazards, 812 Hur R 
tion, Mare!) ’ 19,146; (gross), 52,002, 11 ntenance Revised annu yand Cleveland, O Est. 1938 Subscript 
Manag nt ‘ irchasing ! nt ® qualified offics to one year $1.00. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type size, 4% 
mee Be Be mal’ aa listribution, 1943 file, 8,000 to enginee1 x6%. Published ist. Forms close 20 
— ype ‘ , | ! executive 1 sing licia Agency discount, 0-2. Circulation, M 
Bates ernment procurement offices and 1943, 24.2413; (gross), 24,754. Administr 
Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page i e agencies. Standard zes for cat tive, 33%: operativ« - gafet 9 
1 $156.00 $ 80.00 OF I SW ee I t i I Litiple if thers 6 Rates 
6 150.00 76.00 ir pare pogkraphy and color print Times l Page % Page Pag 
12 148.00 75.00 ng as de ed ir page size, S%x!l l $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 65 
4 units f ) page, 74 per unit 36 , — . ASnytag neiude catalog desig 6 160.00 90.00 hi 
units of 1/9 page, $73 per unit; 48 units penal emg mace - t) be desi ed print 12 _ 150.00 80.00 55 
of 1/9 page, $72 per unit Rates based on , : ne Gis b itior ind ty a: con Color, $25; bleed, $10 
F ‘ | , ed vit » ae! i d ribut I sts VO agency For additional data see page 
~ . . : ommis ! No cash di unt For cat — = . 
7. 2 - nee amen ot alos n Sweet File for the Mechanic: Safety Engineering, 75 Fulton St., Nev 
x ——— Industr neluding one extra color or York Published by Alfred M. Best ( 
first and ast pages ymplete ervice Ine Est. 1901 Subscription, $ 
CCA lars follows t-pag 1taloe ze, 9x12 Type pag 7x10 Publis! 
e65 5 talog, $1,0st va cat 5th. Forms close Ist. Agency di 
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Feature Your Products and Services 





\ ERCHANT ship construction in 
4 American shipyards has reached the 
highest peak in the history of shipbuilding 
with more than 19,000,000 deadweight 
tons to be completed during 1943, and a 
total of around 20,000,000 deadweight tons 
scheduled for 1944, This program, plus the 
greatest Navy construction of all time, has 
created for manufacturers an equipment 
demand of unprecedented proportions. 


Reaching Key Marine Men 


As the marine industry's foremost business 
paper, Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review furnishes a central source of cur 
rent wartime shipbuilding information ; 
through its editorial pages, and through its 
pages, where leading equip 
ment manufacturers feature their product 
nformation. It is recognized and used by 


advertising 


shipbuilding executives and technical ma- 
rine men as a means of obtaining authori 
tative information regarding the problems 
and the fast-moving developments in the 
highspeed shipbuilding industry 


Editorial Scope and Service 


Varine Engineering and Shipping Revieu 
is edited from the engineering viewpoint 
and is devoted to the technical and practi 
cal production problems so vital to ship- 
building today. It keeps marine men in 
formed regarding the multiple phases of 
shipbuilding activity—and emphasizes more 
than ever the various engineering problems 
involved in the use of materials, machinery 
and equipment. This publication features 
news of importance to the industry, includ 
ing direct editorial coverage of develop 
ments at Washington, D. C. 


In this war period, new production meth 
ods which have proved successful are de 
scribed and pictured in detail for the bene 
fit of the entire industry. Improved pro- 


duction tect niques used in other industries 








which are adaptable to marine construction 
are also featured. Dissemination of tech- 
nical and practical information that will 
help build more ships faster is the keynote 
of Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view’s editorial service during the war. Other 
features which have helped earn this pub- 
lication’s editorial leadership are the arti- 
cles on ship operation and repair . . . de- 
scriptions of new equipment and devices 

the monthly report of Great Lakes 
activities and the department for marine 


engineers—regular monthly features! 


Market Coverage 


Varine Engineering and Shipping Revieu 
leads its field in total paid audited circu- 
lation. It is subscribed to and read by key 
men in every major American shipyard 
now building large merchant vessels 


by ofhcials in every United States Navy 


yard ... by the important ship operators 

by the key men of the United States 
Maritime Commission . .. by naval archi- 
tects and marine engineers . . . and by 


other technical personnel throughout the 
industry. The outstanding job it is doing 
and its dominant position in the marine 
industry is further evidenced by its adver- 
lising recognition, as shown by its wide 
margin of leadership over its field in num- 
ber of advertising pages carried during 


1943 
Manufacturers’ Choice 
The nation’s leading marine manufacturers 


Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review as their first choice to carry their 


select 


In the Marine Industry’s 
“Clearing House” of 
Production Information 


advertising to the marine industry. Dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1943 a total 
of 2,069 advertising pages appeared in Ma- 
rine Engineering and Shipping Review— 
73 per cent ahead of its field. In the first 
nine months, its advertising pages totaled 
2,373, an increase of 59 per cent over the 
like period in 1942. 


Services for Advertisers 


Varine Engineering and Shipping Review 
offers two invaluable auxiliary selling serv- 
ices exclusively to its advertisers, as fol 


lows: 


W eekly Bulletin of advance informa 
tion. Provides reliable, authenticated 
news each week on new construc 
tion, rec onditioning, repair work and 
other marine developments. 


Marine Directory, published annu 
ally. Provides an authoritative list, 
compiled from original sources, of 
ship operating, shipbuilding and ship 
repair companies and their equip 
ment and names of important off- 
cials. 


In planning your marine sales campaign, 
utilize the complete selling service of 
Varine Engineering and Shipping Review. 
Regular advertising messages in this pub- 
lication will enable you to identify your 
products and services prominently with the 
progress of today’s huge wartime shipbuild- 
ing program. For rates and circulation 
breakdown and mechanical data see the 
listing in the marine section of this Mar- 


ket Data Book. 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


30 Church Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 Washington 4, D. ©- 


530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 


300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1 
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The marine industry is now at the 
greatest peak in its history. More 
ships are being built in American ship- 
yards today than in the shipyards of 
all other countries combined. In May, 
19483, merchant ship construction 
reached five vessels per day—a record 
n shipbuilding annals. 

The shipbuilding program to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1944, as disclosed 
n February, 1943, calls for 4,403 new 
merchant vessels, aggregating over 
44,000,000 tons and involving expend- 
tures of $10,783,000,000. Of these, 554 
vessels were completed prior to Jan. 1, 
19483, and the remainder constitutes the 
1943-1944 program. The 1943 goal of 
19,000,000 tons—more than triple the 
best 12 months’ production in the 
World War I period—is expected to be 
exceeded. In addition, billions of dol- 
lars are being expended for naval ship 
construction. The naval construction 
program calls for the completion by the 


end of 1945 of the nation’s entire 
projected five-ocean navy. The forces 
then in commission should be almost 


four times the strength of the fleet in 
existence at the outbreak of the war in 
1939. 


Merchant Ship Construction 


During the first eight months of 
1943, more than 1,200 merchant vessels 
of some 12,200,000 deadweight tons 
were constructed, leaving 6,800,000 tons 
to be completed in the last five months 
to achieve the 19,000,000-ton goal for 
the year. The total number of mer- 
chant ships for 1944 will run between 
1800 and 2,000, a ship construction 
program about the same size 1943 
~around 20,000,000 deadweight tons-— 
the tonnage which is to be maintained 
each year as long as the war lasts. 
This compares with the 1942 goal of 
8,000,000 tons which was exceeded by 
40,800 tons. 

In detail, the Maritime Commission’s 
1944 construction program, as an- 
nounced by Rear Admiral E. S. Land, 
U.S.N. (Retired), Chairman of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission and War 
Shipping Administration, calls for 698 
ld-type Liberty ships; 1,036 improved 
Liberty ships; 2 steel and 33 concrete 
argo vessels of the C-1 type; 82 C-2 
targo ships; 24 12,000-ton C-3 cargo 
ships; 4 large C-4 cargo ships; 76 T-2 
tankers; 5 T-3 tankers and 8 welded 

large concrete of 


as 


tankers: 77 barges 
the B-7 design; 8 193-ft. high-sea tugs; 
il V-4 tugs; and 36 aircraft carriers. 
Naval Construction 


Naval vessels totaling 6,000 of all 
classes were completed during the first 


six months of 1943. This represents an 
increase of 250 per cent over the num- 
ver of surface vessels completed in the 


Same period of 1942. The 6,000 naval 
includes all types, from the 
largest warships to the smallest light- 
While the newly-completed com- 
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batant ships—battleships, aircraft car- 
riers, cruisers, destroyers, destroyer 
escorts and submarines—did not make 
up a large part of the six months’ nu- 
merical total, they accounted for the 
largest share of the total new tonnage. 
The number of new combatant vessels 
completed in the first six months of 
1943 was almost three and one-half 
times the total for the like 1942 period, 
setting a new all-time record for Navy 
construction. The Navy also put into 
service thousands of newly built auxil- 
iary vessels and district craft during 
the first six months of 1943. 

On June 28, a $33,000,000,000 naval 
appropriations bill for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1943, the biggest 
single year’s allotment to the Navy in 
history, was signed by President Roose- 
velt. Of this huge total, the bill pro- 
vides for $9,118,000,000 for the con- 
struction of surface ships. 


Shipbuilding Facilities 


Late in 1937, according to Admiral 
Land, there were but ten yards with 
46 shipways in the United States capa- 
ble of building 400-foot ocean-going 
vessels—and much of that capacity was 
used by the Navy. Early in 1943 the 
Maritime Commission’s program was 
employing more than 60 yards with 
more than 300 ways for the construc- 
tion of large merchant ships. This rep- 
resented an increase of more than 600 
per cent in shipbuilding capacity. In 
addition to these and the nation’s 
Navy Yards, every other available 
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shipyard and boat yard is employed in 
the production of some type of craft— 
from concrete barges and wooden tugs 
to submarine chasers and other auxil- 
iary craft. The shipbuilding industry 
is now engaged in ship production, not 
only throughout the main coast centers 
of the industry, but in smaller boating, 
fishing and inland waterway centers 
all over the country, including the 
Lakes region. The Maritime Commis- 
sion employs shipyards in 24 states on 
the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts 
and the Great Lakes, and more than 
1,200 factories in 32 states are pro- 
ducing material for ships. 

By mid-summer of 1943, a $900,000,- 
000 program of facilities for shipbuild- 
ing and repair was practically com- 
pleted, the Navy’s Bureau of Yards 
and Docks reported. As part of the job 
of creating facilities for constructing 
the mightiest fleet in the world, the 
Bureau has undertaken shipbuilding 
and repair facilities aggregating $425,- 
000,000 for Naval establishments alone. 
At the end of May the program was 
more than 85 per cent completed. This 
program is exclusive of the $511,000,- 
000 drydock program, which is pri- 
marily for the servicing and repair of 
ships. While hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been and are being ex- 
pended on materials, equipment and 
machinery for ship construction facili- 
ties at naval and private establish- 
ments, and the wide variety of tools, 
equipment and machinery required for 
their operation, shipyard payrolls (es- 
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timated in late August, 1943) for 1943 
were expected to be close to $3,000,- 
000,000. This is almost twice the 1942 
payroll of the shipbuilding industry. 
Privately operated shipyards alone 
were employing more than 1,000,000 
workers, with another million workers 
in allied fields. 


Merchant Marine 


Prior to Pearl Harbor, according to 


the U. S. Maritime Commission, Divi- 
sion of Economics and Statistics, the 
total sea-going private and govern- 
ment-owned fleets of the American 


Merchant Marine, exclusive of lake and 
river tonnage, totaled 1,179 vessels of 
1,000 gross tons and over, aggregating 
6,920,163 gross tons. Of this total, the 
foreign trade fleet, exclusive of tankers, 
totaled 414 privately-owned freighters 


and combination passenger-cargo ves- 
sels totaling 2,338,292 gross tons, and 
68 government-owned vessels of 438,- 


048 gross tons. 

In coastwise 
privately-owned freighters 
senger-cargo vessels, aside 
ers, aggregating 1,347,267 
and no government-owned 
addition, there were, in 
fleet, 11 privately-owned freight and 
combination totaling 33,105 
tons, and 18 government-owned vessels 
of these types, totaling 114,609 gross 
tons. The tanker fleet totaled 366 ves- 
sels of 2,648,852 gross tons. Of these, 
aggregating 608,645 gross 
tons were in foreign trade, 278 vessels 
totaling 2,015,233 gross tons were in 
coastwise trade and 3 vessels totaling 
24,974 gross tons were laid up. 

With ship production now at a five- 
a-day rate, and with sinkings from 
enemy action in recent months greatly 
a substantially larger num- 


were 302 
and pas- 
from tank- 
gross tons, 
vessels. In 
the laid-up 


service there 


vessels 


85 vessels 


decreased, 


ber of vessels is being made available 
for merchant shipping. Continuation 
of the present record shipbuilding 


schedule and suppression of the subma- 
will enable this country to 


rine menace 
build up a merchant marine second to 
none in the world by the end of the 


war. 
Reconditioning and Repair 
One of the most important factors in 
the tremendous maritime program is 
the maintenance and repair of the vast 


merchant fleet; keeping vessels in serv- 


ice; installing guns and other defense 
equipment and repairing damage in- 
curred by enemy action and other 
causes. During 1942 repair yards serv- 
iced over 15,000 vessels owned by the 
United States and the United Nations 


a world’s record in ship repair work 
for a twelve-month period. Fully 15 per 
cent of the shipbuilding industry’s ex- 
payroll is concentrated on the 
pressing ship repairing. 

Repair yards are making countless 
contributions to our rapidly expanding 
merchant marine. They are converting 
freighters for war zone operation and 
passenger liners into transport service. 
They are reconditioning laid-up ships, 
repairing requisi- 
tioned foreign adapting 
coastal traders voyaging, 
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and implementing transportation com- 
mitments under the Lend-Lease Act. 
These operations involve installation of 
gun foundations, redesigning of quar- 
ters to accommodate gun crews, troop 
accommodations, arming and degaus- 
sing and other war features. 

Ship repair is one of the most exact- 
ing tasks required of men. It is an in- 
dustry manned entirely by experts, who 
must be familiar with any type of ves- 
sel nosed into the repair yard. It may 
be a luxury yacht, a derelict tramp, or 
an ocean liner. Repair crews must cope 
with a variety of propulsion equipment. 
The ship may be either a coal or an 
oil burner. If steam-driven, she may be 
provided with any of a half dozen types 
of engines, and her power plant may 
be Diesel or turbo-electric. 

The repair and reconditioning of 
Great Lakes vessels represents a ma- 
jor activity because these vessels oper- 
ate but seven or eight months a year 
and assurance of continuous efficient 
service is obtained by repair and re- 
conditioning during winter months. 
Freight operations of Great Lakes ves- 
sels during the 1942 season reached the 
staggering total of 178,577,828 net tons 

an all-time high. This total repre- 
sents an increase of 9,556,853 tons over 
iy the previous peak year, and 35,- 

)2,843 tons over 1940. Nineteen forty- 
cee was the third successive year in 
which tonnage was progressively high- 
er than the 1929 peak of 138,500,000 
tons. 

To operate and maintain the large 
merchant and naval fleets also involves 
large expenditures. Consumable stores 
and equipment must constantly be re- 
plenished throughout the life of these 
ships, and in war, these needs are tre- 
mendously greater. 
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1942 Operations 


of necessary wartime re- 
construction data regarding 


Because 
strictions, 


Army, Navy and Coast Guard vessels 
are unavailable for 1942 as well as 
1941. The American shipbuilding in- 


dustry in 1942 produced approximately 
635 per cent more merchant dead- 
weight tonnage than it did in 1941 
when 1,088,497 tons were built. Total 
tonnage of all merchant vessels, larg 
and small, completed in 1942 amounted 
to more than 8,000,000 deadweight tons 
breaking every world record for mer- 
chant ship construction. 

According to Marine 
and Shipping Review, 746 large 
chant vessels were completed in 1942, 
aggregating 8,090,800 deadweight tons, 
as compared with 95 ships of 1,088,000 
tons delivered during 1941. The 1941 
total merchant ship construction was 
less than the total for the record month 
of December, 1942, when 121 ships of 
1,199,300 deadweight tons were placed 
in service. 

Total merchant tonnage produced in 
1942 in 33 shipyards included 542 Lib- 
erty ships of 5,847,000 dwt. tons; 62 
tankers of 997,900 dwt. tons; 62 stand- 


Engineering 
mer- 


ard C-type of 550,600 dwt. tons; 55 
British cargo ships of 555,500 dwt 
tons; 5 coastal freighters of 14,00 


dwt. tons; 5 ore carriers of 91,300 dwt 
tons; and 15 special types of 34,50 
dwt. tons. The 1942 figure does not in 
clude a number of vessels built for th 
armed forces nor 800 small craft. 


Trends 

Of 746 sea-going vessels placed 
in service in 1942, 542 were of the 
Liberty type—ships designed for con- 


the short 


1943 


struction and delivery in 
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In A Record-Breaking Marine Market 


SALES RESULTS Call for SELLING COPY 
in a SELLING MEDIUM 


THE MARKET 

In 1942 as part of the world’s greatest 
shipbuilding program American shipyards 
built more than 8,000,000 deadweight tons 
of merchant marine Production 
n 1943 will approximate 20,000,000 tons 
and present plans for 1944 call for new 
construction in excess of 20,000,000 tons. 
Production planned for 1944 alone would 
be about twice the tonnage of the entire 
United States merchant marine as of Jan- 
vary 1941, and by the end of 1944 total 
construction since the beginning of the 
ship expansion program in 1938 would 
equal the world’s five largest fleets as of 
January 1941, those of the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, Germany and Norway. 


vessels. 


In addition to this tremendous merchant 
marine tonnage, Navy vards and private 
builders are engaged in the construction 
of a two-ocean navy scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1946. In the first six months of 
1943 these yards completed construction of 
more than 6,000 naval vessels of all types 
ranging from the largest warships to the 
smallest craft that serve the fleet. 

Considering the wide range and unprece- 
dented quantities of equipment and mate- 
rials required in the construction, outfit- 
ting, operation and maintenance of this 
huge tonnage of merchant marine, fighting 
ships and auxiliaries, the outstanding mar- 
ket potentialities are readily apparent. 

From the time a ship is blueprinted until 
it is put into service and thereafter in its 
operation and maintenance the products of 
practically every category of producing 
and manufacturing industry are purchased 
either by shipbuilders or ship operators. 


EDITORIAL FUNCTION 


This greatly increased activity of the 
marine industries coupled with abnormal 
conditions of supply and demand, makes 
procurement of equipment and materials 
a major problem. The prime need, there- 
fore, of shipbuilders and ship operators is 
a regular, dependable source of product 
information. In recognition of this most 


important requirement, the editorial col- 
umns of Marine Equipment are devoted 
exclusively to providing in as complete 


lorm as possible clear-cut, factual descrip- 
tions of new and improved equipment, ma 
terials, tools and methods used in the con- 
struction, outfitting, operation and mainte- 
The readers of Marine 
Eq ment are thereby kept in constant 
ou with new products, new develop- 


nar of ships. 


me and uses for familiar products, and 
hew sources of supply to supplement regu- 
lar innels of procurement. 


CIRCULATION 

The circulation of Marine Equipment is 
carefully selected to make its editorial 
service as effective as possible. This is 
accomplished in two ways. First through 
coverage of every important shipbuilding 
and ship operating company and secondly 
by deep circulation penetration to key 
executives, production and operating men 
within those companies. 

The readers of Marine Equipment are 
men, identified by title, who direct and per- 
form key functions in shipyards and ship 
operating companies. These men include 
not only executives who make final buying 
decisions, but important production and 
operating men whose intimate job-knowl- 
edge of equipment and materials require- 
ments is relied on to influence buying de- 
cisions. 

A more specific picture of Marine 
Equipment’s coverage and penetration of 
the marine industries is available in the 
accompanying chart which presents the 
occupational analysis of circulation from 
our current CCA statement. 


ADVERTISING 
EFFECTIVENESS 

Transfer of the reader’s attention from 
the editorial to the advertising columns of 
Marine Equipment is automatic, because 
no adjustment in the reader's thought 
process is involved. He studies the adver- 
tising with the same attention that he does 
the editorial because both give him what 
what he is looking for 
Marine Equipment—prod- 


he wants most, 
when he opens 
uct information, 

Marine Equipment’s advertising effect- 
iveness is further enhanced by its modern 
format which intensifies the continuity of 
interest from editorial-to-advertising. All 
advertising is next to editorial and each 
page is a complete unit in itself. For all 
practical purposes there are no preferred 
positions in Marine Equipment because 
each page contains the same interest for 
the reader that all other pages do. 

Therefore, because Marine Equipment 
consists entirely of the kind of editorial 
and advertising that shipbuilders and ship 
operators want most 

And because Marine Equipment gives 
them that information in an attractive, 
easy-to-read format design 

And because Marine Equipment goes to 
every important executive, production and 
operating man in the shipbuilding and ship 
operating industries 

Manufacturers who are serving or who 
can serve the marine industries are urged 
to consider its value as a truly effective 
advertising sales promotion medium. 


Write Us Today or Call Our Nearest 
Representative for Complete Information 
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Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Seana 
SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP 
REPAIR COMPANIES 
Companies; Presidents; Vice- 
Pres., Secs., Treas., Gen. 
DS. tinetbcbtewhaéwh es os 2,263 
Purchasing Agents ........ 413 
Works Managers and Super- 
Se od ace e cian ok . 523 
Chief Engineers ......... 260 
Naval Architects; Marine 
Engineers and Chief Drafts- 
ME: wanktGavedseneens'éekeee 288 
Other Shipyard Employees 
(Depart’! Supts., Foremen 
and others in charge of key 
operations of ship construc- 
tion and repairs) seca 
—-—— 5,290 
SHIP OPERATING 
COMPANIES 
Companies; Presidents; Vice- 
Pres., Sec., Treas., Gen. 
RR TEN Sea 2,986 
Purchasing Agents ..... 262 
Marine Supts., Port Cap- 
tains; Port Engineers and 
Port Stewards ............ 626 
Other Ship Operating Com- 
pany Employees (Depart’l 
Mgrs., Supts., and Mainte- 
nance Men; Gen. Traffic 
Megrs., Gen. Freight, Traffic 
and Passenger Agents; Naval 
Architects and others in 
charge of operation and 
maintenance) Sesetecus 330 
—— 4,204 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers . j6cebeuees 55 
GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 
United States Army, Navy, 
Yards, Coast Guards and 
Maritime Commission Resi- 
dent Engineers . : ae 222 
EE, a ountivonsoeies 9,771 
—_—_—— 














Today’s Most Thoroughly 
Read Marine Paper 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Rate Per Insertion Within One Year 


Space 1 Time 6Times 12 Times 
Full Unit.... $65 $57 $50 
Half Unit.... 36 32 28 

The basic unit in Marine Equipment is 


one-ninth of a page. Advertisers wishing to 
use more than one basic unit (one-ninth 
page) for a single advertising insertion may 
use any desired multiple of this basic unit. 
Agency Discount 15%; Cash Discount 2% 
ten days, net 30 days. 
TABLOID SIZE—Trim, 
Type, 10%"x15”. 


1174"x163%”. 


requirements, etc., see 
listing at end of 


For mechanical 
Marine Equipment 
Marine Section. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK: MacDonald Bacon 


Room 604, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., Murray Hill 5-3021 


LOS ANGELES: Don Harway 
816 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 13, Calif., 


Mutual 8512 
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est possible time. The pressing needs 
of the war have stimulated new meth- 
ods and techniques that have made 
possible the unprecedented speed 
records. The Liberty ships are mostly 
all-welded and constructed in yards 
designed for that purpose, permitting 
the pre-fabrication of sections weigh- 
ing from 50 to 100 tons or more 
which are moved into place at the 
building slips by gigantic cranes. This 
construction method requires the use 
of large areas but it permits the in- 
dustry to enjoy for the first time the 
benefits of multiple production. 

While 319 vessels in 1944 will be the 
new, fast Victory ships as announced 
in August, 1943—the first keels to be 
laid in December, 1943, and all to be 
delivered in 1944—the bulk of the 20,- 
000,000-ton shipbuilding program will 
continue to be the slow-moving, mass- 
built Liberty ship. All the speedy C- 
type cargo vessels planned for 1944 will 
be built, making a total of more than 
500 fast ships—Victory and C-type— 
during 1944, about one-fourth of the 
planned objective for the year. It is 
expected that at a later date many of 
the Liberty-ship yards will be con- 
verted to Victory-ship production if 
gears and turbines become available. 
The fast new “Victory” ship, a devel- 
opment from the “Liberty” type, will 
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ultimately supplant the latter. A com- 
plete change-over at this time, it is 
thought, would cause a possible dan- 
gerous drop in total launchings and a 
heavier outlay for each vessel in ma- 
terials, manpower and_ construction 
time. 

An ever-increasing number of fac- 
tories and manufacturing plants have 
entered marine production to help pro- 
vide the great quantities of steam 
machinery, appliances and materials 
required for the vessels now being 
constructed in the biggest shipbuilding 
program in world history. 

Employment has increased on a vast 
scale in the nation’s shipyards and in 
plants producing them. In yards build- 
ing merchant and naval craft and also 
keeping United Nations vessels in re- 
pair, we have neared the 1,500,000 
mark. Nearly a million others are em- 
ployed in the feeder plants, making a 
total of about 2,500,000 engaged in 
some phase of ship construction. This 
compares with less than 100,000 five 
years ago. 


Post-War Merchant Fleet 


Rear Admiral Land visualized in 
May, 1943, a record-breaking peacetime 
merchant fleet of from 15 to 20 mil- 
lion tons under the American flag 
after the war. The program for such 


a fleet, according to Admiral Land, 
should embrace private ownership, pri- 
vate operation and private construc- 
tion; shipment of “a liberal percentage 
of our overseas traffic” in American 
bottoms; establishment of “proper 
routes, lines and services with a mini- 
mum of American competition, as for- 
eign flags will furnish all possible com- 
petition necessary”; maintenance for 
the duration of our present policy of 
holding title to new ships; and the 
modification of previous Maritime Com- 
mission policy by thoroughly consider- 
ing and adopting tramp shipping. Ad- 
miral Land advocated that plans be laid 
so that the best shipyards properly 
distributed throughout the country 
should be able to proceed with a nucleus 
of construction of new ships even 
though we may build up a reserve 
Admiral Land pointed out that in 
order to plan properly for the after- 
the-war period consideration must be 
given to the probable fleet under the 
American flag that will be in existence 
at the end of the war. He believes that 
we should definitely earmark for 
United States commerce, under the 
United States flag, a modern fleet of 
from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 dead- 
weight tons, and that as a nation of 
135,000,000 people, we are entitled to 
that tonnage. As the greatest ship- 
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HE Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory is a com- 
guide to marine equip- 
. the only publication of its kind 
This annual product refer- 
ence, first published in 1943, enables marine men to 
obtain specific buying information on the thousands of 
products needed for marine construction. 


prehensive “where-to-buy-it” 
ment and materials . 


serving the marine industry. 


he 1943 edition provides nearly 900 pages of reference 
data. It includes a manufacturers’ Catalog Section of 
descriptive information on marine equipment and mate- 
rials totaling 573 pages . . . a Directory Section of 263 
pages listing companies engaged in marine equipment 
manufacture and supply, ship construction and ship de- 
sign . . . plus an alphabetical Trade Name Index. 
Scope and Purpose 

With merchant ship construction in 1944 expected to 
xceed 20,000,000 dead-weight tons and with a similar 
schedule of construction to be maintained each year as 
long as the war lasts, there will be an ever-increasing 
need for the service of the Catalog. The Marine Catalog 
and Buyers’ Directory adequately fills this need . . . fur- 
nishing catalog data and directory listings of all types 
of marine products and suppliers. This material is con- 
veniently arranged for quick and easy reference. 


The Catalog Section 
The lescriptive product data in the Marine Catalog and 
Buyers’ Directory consist of the manufacturers’ detailed 
Marine men refer to these pages to obtain 


and thus 


Cata 1g pages. 
how where-and-what-to-buy information 






The “Where-To-Buy-It” Guide 


to Marine Products 
and Manufacturers 


the companies represented in the Catalog have effective 
representation right at the time products are being select- 
ed and specified. 

The manufacturers’ catalog pages are located in the front 
section of the book, arranged alphabetically for the con- 
venient use of marine men. These pages enable the manu- 
facturer to tell a complete product story including 
illustrations, specifications, and engineering and service 
data. The Marine Catalog is the only available central 
source of this type of detailed information—so that those 
companies who are represented have a preferred posi- 
tion in the industry when marine men are seeking factual 
buying data. 

Directory Listings 

The Classified Directory of manufacturers follows the 
Catalog Section of manufacturers’ pages. This section 
comprises a Directory of thousands of marine equipment 
and supply manufacturers listed by product classifications 
, a most comprehensive reference service for the 
marine industry. 


Distribution 
The Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory reaches the 
key men in every ship operating company and shipbuild- 
ing company in the United States . . . the important per- 
sonnel in the U. S. Maritime Commission . . . the impor- 
tant personnel of the War Production Board, War and 
Navy Departments and other government branches 
every U.S. Navy Yard . . . every important independent 
naval architect and marine consulting engineer in the 
United States . . . and a comprehensive list of the prime 
manufacturers in the marine industry. The distribution 
of the 1943 edition was 7,500 copies. 


1944 Edition 

Forms for the 1944 Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory 
will close for publication May 1, 1944. Since the pur- 
pose of the Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory is to 
provide detailed reference information, the generally 
known catalog type of copy is recommended for manu- 
facturers’ catalog pages. A prospectus giving complete 
facts regarding the Marine Catalog may be obtained, 
without obligation. Write or call our nearest office to 
obtain your copy. 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 Washington 4, D. C. 


530 W. éth St., Los Angeles /4 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle | 


MARINE CATALOG 


BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
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building nation in the world we are 
entitled to have it as modern as the 
exigencies of war permit. His plans 
call for such a fleet to be made up of 
the Maritime standard 
long-range types of vessels, plus the 
“Victory” ships now in process of de- 
sign and construction. 


U. S. Maritime Commission 
The Maritime Commission as a whole, 
under its Chairman, Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, U.S.N. (Retired), who 
is also Administrator of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, is responsible for 
the shipbuilding program in financial, 
legal and other respects, as well as in 
design and construction. Immediately 
responsible for the program, however, 
is Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery, 
U.S.N., Vice-Chairman of the Commis- 
sion and Deputy Administrator of the 
War Shipping Administration. 
Commissioner Vickery’s immediate 
staff includes an Assistant, William A. 
Weber, and a Technical and General 
Assistant, C. H. Johnson. Under the 
Commissioner’s cognizance, ship design 
is the responsibility of the Technical 
Division; ship construction is under the 
direct supervision of four Regional Di- 
rectors of Construction; and the pro- 
duction of materials, machinery and 
t used in ship construction, 
with the scheduling of their 
delivery to the yards, is under the cog- 
nizance of the Production Division. 
The Technical Division projects and 
develops new ship designs and prepares 
specifications. It 


Commission’s 


equipme! 


torether 


contract plans and 
likewise prepares estimates of the cost 
of proposed construction, analyzes bids 
with design and cost, and 
supplies data for incorporation in con- 
contracts. It conducts re- 
search and investigates the perform- 
ance of ships in service. Moreover, 
it determines standards for materials 
inspection of cer- 


respect tX 


struction 


and supervises the 
tain items 

Reporting directly to Commissioner 
Vickery, the Regional Directors of Con- 
discharge of their 
responsibility for all phases of ship 
for the Commission in 
respective regions, have 
zance of a wide range of activities. 
The Directors’ staffs review and ap- 
prove plans, requisitions and purchase 
orders submitted by the shipbuilding 
contractors. 

The Production Division, stationed 
in the Commerce Building in Washing- 
ton, is headed by a Director, W. F. 
Rockwell The Assistant Director is 
Allen D MacLean. The Division, 
through the Procurement Section, 
Walsh, Jr., pur- 
chases machinery, equipment and other 
materials for the Liberty ship program 
and for certain of the tankers under 
construction, together with some items 
for other vessels. The Production 
Division schedules manufacture and de- 
livery of Commission-purchased mate- 
rials, and, in conjunction with the War 
Production Board, schedules the steel 
allocated for the use of the merchant 
shipbuilding program. 
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struction, in the 


construction 


their cogni- 


whose Chief is C KE 


For the benefit of concerns or indi- 
viduals who may desire to communicate 
with the Commission for the first time, 
it is suggested that inquiries concern- 
ing activities in the shipyards under 
contract with the Commission, or ships 
under construction, should be addressed 
to the appropriate Regional Directors 
of Construction. Manufacturers with 
facilities for the production of articles 
used in building or outfitting ships 
may have their names placed on the 
list of prospective vendors by applying 
to C. E. Walsh, Jr., Chief, Procure- 
ment Section, U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. All other 
initial communications with respect to 
the Commission’s shipbuilding program 
should be addressed to the Commission 
in Washington, D. C., for the atten- 
tion of Commissioner H. L. Vickery. 


Marine Diesels 
See DIESEL INDUSTRY. 
Associations 


American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York. 

American Power Boat Assn., A meri. 
can Security Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 

of Engine & Boat 
Inc., 420 Lexington 


National Assn. 
Manufacturers, 
Ave., New York. 

National Council of American Ship- 
builders, Inc., 21 West St., New York. 

National Outboard Assn., 201 N. 
Wells St., Chicago. 

Society of Naval Architects and Ma- 
rine Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


American Marine Engineer, The, Machin- 
ists Bldg Washington, 1, D. C Pub 


lished by Marine Pub. Co Est 1907 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
pag 7x10 Published 10th Forms close 
fot Agency discounts, 15-0 Cirecu 
iti (Publisher's Statement) 10,000 
Rat 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
e 85.00 50.00 28.00 
12 80.00 45.00 °5.00 
B l l 
Better Shipping Manual, 
(See FREIGHT TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, WARE- 
HOUSING. ) 


@ 


Log, The, 121 Second St., San Francisco, 
‘ali Miller Freeman 


Calif Published by 
‘ublications. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2 
Trin ize 9% x1 1 Type page 7x10 
Published ith preceding Forms close 
tl Agency discounts 15-2 Circula 
t n, 3,053; (gross), 3,930. Shipbuilding 
ind repair companie IRE ship oper 
iting companie ‘S merchant marine 
t s, 18 marine supplies and equip 
ment, 10 allied marine industries, 9 
I Ss th 15 Rates 
rimes 1 Pag \% Page 4% Page 
1 $175.00 $110.00 75.00 
*7 150.00 90.00 60.00 
*13 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Color (Red), $35. Bleed, $15 


*The 7th and the 13th insertions pro- 
vide for space in the Statistical Year 
Book Re view 


CCA 


Marine Age, 75 West St., New York. Pub- 
ished by Gardner Pub. Corp Est. 1927 
hy« . 


Su ription $2 Trim size S+4ax11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published 15th Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culatior March, 1943, 3,188; (gross), 3,- 
191. Executives of ship owning and op- 
erating companies i8< executives of 


shipbuilding and repairing companies 


' government departments, 8° oth- 
ers 1) Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
th 1? 0.00 65.00 25.00 
110.00 60.00 32.00 
Standard olor. $320 


Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory. 
'Church St New York, 7. Published by 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co Est. 1942 


Next edit n 44 Trim size Si4.x11 
we | ‘ 7x10 Published annually 
Fort T May ] \gencyv discounts 
Cireulatior ntrolled, 1943 edition 


te per page 1 page $250 

Bf 3 pages, $200: 4 pages, $175 
Ss pages, $150; 12 pages, $140: 16 pages, 
$130, % page, $140: 4 page, $75. Stand- 
ard colors, rate $70. Bleed accepted only 


on first and last pages of adv. of 8 or 
more pages, run of book: 10% discount 
ilog~ of & or more pages, if fur 
~ dt idvertis 
} dit tl data see page 311 


@® 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 


view, 30 Church St., New York, 7. Pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corp. Est. 1878. Subscription $3. 
Trim size S%x1ll\ Type page 7x10, 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist \ gency 
discounts, 15% on display space and color 
if paid in 30 days. 2% ten days. NILAA 
statement on request. Circulati 7 A479; 


(gross), 8,649. Shipbuilding and ship re- 
pair companies, i4 ; Ship operating 
companies, 7%; merchant marins fficers, 
11 , professional men, 7%; marine sup- 
plies and equipment 12%; allied ma- 
rine industries, including Navy, 14%; all 
others, 5% Advertising Rates—1l page, 
$220; 6 pages, $165; *12 pages, $150: #24 
pages, $135; *36 pages, $130; *48 pages 
or more, $125 

Standard Colors, $50; 


bleed, $25 


*15% discount on three year contracts. 
For additional data see page 306 


Marine Equipment, 400 W. Madison St 
Chicago Published by Concrete Put 
Corp. Est. 1942. Controlled. Space units 
$%x4% and 3%x2% Published 10tl 
Forms close 20th Agency discount 
15-2. Circulation, 9,228; (gross), 
Executives of shipbuilding and s! 


pair companies, 54 ; executives 
operating companies, 43° othe 
Rates 

Times 1/9 Page 1/18 Pag 

| $ 65.00 $ 26.00 

6 57.00 29 f 

12 50.00 eR Of 
Standard color, $50 

Fe additional data see page 309 


Marine Journal, 5 Beekman St New 


York. Published by Primrose Pub. Corl 
Est. 1878 Subscription, $2 Type page 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(Sworn), 4,077. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
" 1°?0.00 70.00 ! 
12 100.00 60.00 uv 
Standard color z bleed. $10 


@ 


Marine News, 26 Water St.. New rk 
Published by New York Marine News Co 
In« Est. 1914. Subscription, $3.50 IT 


size 8% x11% Type page 7x10 b 
lished 10th Forms close 20th \ 

discounts, 13-2 Cireulatior $251; 
(gross), 6308. Shipbuilding and 1ir 
companies, 18 ship operating m 


panies, 10%: merchant marine off 
2% professional men, 8%: marin p 


plies and equipment, 21°‘ allied n ne 
industries, §& others, 12% Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $108.00 $ 63.00 
6 140.00 75.00 40.00 
12 120.00 70.00 3 0 


Standard color, $50: bleed, $25 
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a tae <a of a market 


\ meri 
t 
. C th = — 
The following figures recently released show the num- 
= 
Boat ‘ 
nets ‘ . ber of Naval vessels built and to be constructed: 
gton 
‘ 
¥ / C ategortes 1942 1943 1944 1945 
SI Ip- + Combatant, patrol, mine, auxiliary types 953 2,674 4,153 
\ = . District and yard craft seoee5 ». Le 2,362 2,994 
York 
rk - ~~ to Small landing craft, special boats...... 4,527 21,290 34,032 ? 
N. be Potala. ccccsvecece 6,759 26,326 41,179 ? 
Most of the ships and boats in the above categories are being built 
Ma . by yards who got their “know how” building yachts and small com 
New me ial boats 
e$ut 
? >. Pe . . . . . . . 
In addition, this industry is building thousands of boats and 
_ ships for the Army, and several classes of the Maritime Com- 
wise m ’ mission’s smaller types. 
43.) - 
) its A BIG maRKET 
¥ 
; a f,. Manufacturers of materials and equipment used in the pro- 
. u ,- 7 . . . . . 
blish- : duction of this Navy fleet, or in the fleet being built for the 
’ . i Es ‘ Army—from plywood landing boats up to steel subchasers— 
ency _ a, i ae have a time tested approach through the advertising pages of 
color be i> - 4 TST TRI . . . 
LAA r . F Pid YACHTING, which reaches the men responsible for this 
T ATO vast building program. YACHTING is their preferred mag- 
re- 
ng J azine, evidenced by the fact that more of them place more 
sup- a of their own advertising in YACHTING than in any other 
wall ae publication—and the men in these firms who place the 
ge, es, advertising also make most all other major purchasing and 
$24 § ry — 
ges y specifying decisions. 
* 


YACHTING is the acknowledged leader in edi- 
cts torial coverage for this high priority wartime 
market which has an assured peacetime future. 


- Launching a 173-foot steel submarine chaser at an ¢} 

inits Eastern yacht yard. 

0,726 C 8) 
\re you preparing for your future sales in the 


marine market? If so, YACHTING’s Post War 
205 E. 42nd STREET *®* NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Planning Department is at your service! 














Nev Launching a 136-foot wooden minesweeper at a Western yacht yard. 
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Marine News Annual Directory, 26 Water Ship’s Manual, 20 Vesey St., New York. 
St.. New York, 4 Published by New Published by J. C. ae So — see. 
York Marine News Co., Inc. Type page, Type page, 7%4%x9%. Publishec all. oie oe ; 
3%x7 Published annually, July ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Moter Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New 
Forms close May 15, 1944. Agency dis- (Publisher’s Statement), 7,500. Rates—1 York. Published by Hearst Magazines 
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Meat Packing, By-Products 


(See also Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





There is no state in the Union that 
does not have its share of meat pack- 
ing establishments—no state that does 
not owe a substantial part of its pros- 
perity to the meat packing industry. 
Essential in peacetime, vital in time of 
war, meat packing is America’s most 
important industry. When war struck, 
the $8,500,000,000 field was ready for 
full-scale production. Livestock 
slaughter and meat production sched- 
ules were stepped up to produce an 
ever increasing volume of vital meats 
and essential by-products to meet the 
greatest demand in the history of the 
U. S. 

The meat packing industry during 
1942 produced 21,460,000,000 pounds of 
meats plus 2,455,000,000 pounds of lard, 
millions of pounds of oleomargarine, 
shortening, animal feeds, glue, ferti- 


lizers, dried blood, curled hair, wool 
and countless other urgently needed 
by-products. 

During the twelve-month period 


which began July 1, 1943, it is esti- 
mated America’s meat packers will 
produce approximately 23,250,000,000 
pounds of meats and meat products. 
This exceeds by almost two billion 
pounds the record volume produced 
last year and it is 42 per cent greater 
than the average of the normal peace- 
time years 1935-39. 

Every plant in the meat industry, 
large or small, is participating in one 
or more of the direct war activities of 
the industry. 
canned, 


which 
their 


volume of 
cured and fresh meats and lard 
our allies must have to continue 
war production and activities 

Supplying the expanding Army, Navy 
and other armed services with sufficient 
meat to provide proper diet for our mil- 


lions of soldiers and sailors 


Supplying the huge 


to 


Production of products having a direct 
military application, such as fats for 
glycerine, leather for shoes and blood 
plasma 

{. Maintaining ample supplies of meats, 
fats and other industry products for 
civilian consumption. 

Salvaging and economizing on critical 
materials 

6. Focussing promotional and educational 


work on problems connected with civilian 
and military nutrition. 

Carrying out research on war and peace- 
time uses for industry products 
{ 
t 


perating at a loss in curbing infla- 


The meat packing industry is unique 
among all American industries in that 


it has been able to devote a large pro- 
portion of its facilities to the war 


effort while fulfilling its supply obliga- 
tions to the civilian population on a 
relatively normal basis. 

Unlike most industries, meat pack- 
ing has not been converted from the 
production of its regular line of prod- 
ucts. It was ready for full-scale war 
production—without delay or conver- 
Sion. And, unlike most wartime indus- 
tries, the meat packing industry will 
continue, uninterrupted, its production 
Scheiules while other industries sus- 





Meat Packers, Sausage Manufac- 


turers and Renderers by States 
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pend operations to convert their plants 
to the making of civilian products. Al- 
ready the industry has attracted con- 
siderable interest among firms now 
engaged in planning post-war activi- 
ties. 

The unprecedented activity of the 
meat packing industry means that it 
is using materials, supplies, equipment 
and services in ever increasing 
amounts. With supplies of livestock 
the largest on record and production 
far exceeding any period in history, the 
meat packing industry now offers a 
huge potential market for all types of 
machinery, supplies and services. And 
ample priority recognition assures un- 
interrupted operation. 


Scope of Industry 


The meat packing and allied indus- 
tries consist of six manufacturing divi- 
sions: Meat packers; sausage manufac- 
turers; shortening manufacturers: oleo- 


margarine manufacturers; glue and 
gelatin manufacturers and grease and 
tallow manufacturers. Although each 


represents a separate and distinct type 
of plant many of the problems, equip- 
ment and operating methods are simi- 
lar. 
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The meat packing industry is the 
main source of raw materials for its 
allied members and the principal meat 
packing plants perform the same oper- 
ations as the various other divisions of 
the field. In other respects, also, their 
functions are interlocking. 

The major division of the field is 
made up of 1,479 meat packers who 
conduct their own slaughter of live- 
stock to be sold as fresh meats or to be 
used in processing of cured meat prod- 
ucts, canned meats and sausage as well 
as manufacture of by-products. The 
second largest division consists of 720 
sausage manufacturers, who engage in 
the processing of sausage, meat loaves, 
canned meat products and countless 
meat specialties, but do not, generally, 
conduct slaughtering operations. 

Renderers specialize in the manufac- 
ture of inedible animal products— 
greases, oils, tallows, animal feeds, 
fertilizers, bone and similar items. The 
other members of the field manufacture 
shortenings and cooking oils, oleo- 
margarine, dog food, glue, soap and 
countless other by-products. The ren- 
derers and other by-products manufac- 
turers operate 834 plants—all produc- 
ing products essential to the war. 

Meat packing accounts for almost 
one-third of the total value of all foods. 
Individual divisions of the meat pack- 
ing industry, such as sausage manufac- 
turing, exceed in size many entire in- 
dustries producing food products. 

The meat packing industry as a unit 
is so tremendous in size, so vital in im- 
portance and so individual in its meth- 
ods of operations as to require separate 
and distinct consideration. Operations, 
methods, policies, and procedures are 
unduplicated in any other industry. 

While it outranks all other divisions 
of the food field in production and 
value of products, it is a_ relatively 
close knit, concentrated market. Al- 
though plants in the field tend to locate 
near livestock production, they are 
uniformly distributed throughout the 
country. Plant locations are such as to 
make contact, sales and service calls by 
manufacturers relatively simple and 
economical to maintain. 

Every meat packing plant is a com- 
pletely self-contained unit with its own 
manager, superintendent, master me- 
chanic, engineer, sales manager, pur- 
chasing agent and other department 
heads. This is true whether the plant 
is operated by a multi-unit corporation 
or by individual owners. These men 
are directly responsible for profitable 
operations of their departments of the 
plant. In the case of the larger con 
cerns, which operate many plants, over- 
all control of operations and policies is 
usually concentrated in headquarters, 
but the individual managing and op- 
erating officials retain control of opera- 
tions and purchases. 
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In smaller plants, whether intra- 
state or inter-state, the heads of the 
concern normally do the purchasing 


after obtaining and considering recom- 
mendations of associates and employes. 


Production 


Production of meats and meat food 
products under federal inspection dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1943 was 
about 18 per cent greater than the pre- 
vious all-time high production estab- 
lished in 1942. Total meat production 
in the United States during 1943 is ex- 
pected to reach 24 billion pounds, com- 
pared with the 1942 record of 21,460,- 
000,000 pounds. Meat production un- 
der federal inspection in 1942 and for 
seven-months of 1943 are shown in the 


following table: 
1943 
(7 mos.) 1942 
(000 ibs.) 

Beef placed in cure 82,756 125,067 
Pork placed in cure 2,118,343 3,183,183 
feef smoked and/or 

dried 20.980 65.458 
Pork smoked and/or 

dried 1,266,955 1,813,574 
Sausage 841,111 1,131,284 
Meat loaf headcheese 

et 143,532 182,066 
Canned meat roducts. 1,443,923 2,178,503 
Cooked beef 11,948 12,583 
Cooked pork 185,202 259,227 
Bacon, sliced 257,603 356,7 49 
Lard 1,895,836 2,944,817 
Pork fat 197,560 295,567 
Oleo stock 86,706 152,853 
Edible tallow 69,406 91,435 
Shortening compound 93,014 287,067 
Oleomargarine 35,245 57,726 
Miscellaneous 17,928 33.084 


x 


Total 868.048 13.170.242 


Meat production for the first seven 
months of 1943 not only exceeded the 
record volume for the same period of 


1942 but in many instances surpassed 
the entire output of 1941. 
Distribution 

Out of the 23% billion pounds of 


meats that will be produced during the 
fiscal year that began July 1, 1943, 
civilians will receive about 14,750,000,- 
000 pounds, or 63 per cent, according to 
the War Food Administration.  Al- 
though our armed forces will have first 
eall on all available meat supplies, 
their requirements will amount only to 
about 17 per cent of the total supply. 
Lend-lease will take up about 14 per 
cent, while the remaining 6 per cent of 
the total meat supply will be reserved 
for emergencies and requirements of 
the Red Cross and U. S. territories. 
Since the lend-lease 
in the spring of 1941, 
packers have sent to the fighting 
armies, far-flung navies, and embattled 
civilian populations of our allies an in- 
‘reasing flow of meat, lard, butter, 
eggs, canned meat products, 
fats and oils and countless other meat 
food products essential to nutrition and 
morale. More than five billion pounds 
of meats and meat products totaling 
$1,241,828,104 were purchased for lend- 


program began 
America’s meat 


cheese, 


lease from the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act on March 15, 1941, through 
June 30, 1943. 

During this period 1,974,926,863 


29,429,871 
3,024.,- 


meats; 
products; 


canned 
beef meat 


pounds of 
pounds of 
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Estimated Value of 1943 Meat Production 
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661,909 pounds of pork meat products 
and 1,394,987,510 pounds of lard were 
shipped to our allies abroad. Lend- 
lease purchases of meats and meat 
food products for the 1943 calendar 
year will approximate 3 billion pounds. 


Consumption 


Despite the tremendous demands for 
meat and meat products by our armed 
forces and for our fighting allies, an 
ample amount is available for the civi- 
lian population. Per capita consump- 
tion of meat in the United States in 
1942, including that by the armed 
forces, was 146.5 lbs. compared with 
143.9 lbs. in 1941 and 142 lbs. in 1940, 
according to the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

While meat consumption by men in 
the armed forces was considerably 
higher than the national average, and 
tended to inflate the figure somewhat, 
the DFA estimate indicates that all 
U. S. citizens enjoyed more meat than 
in most recent years and more than 
those of any other country in the 
world. 

U. S. civilian population probably de- 
creased in 1942 due to military induc- 
tions (despite a gain in total popula- 
tion from 133,217,000 on July 1, 1941, 
to 134,656,000 on July 1, 1942) but it 
received 95.24 per cent of its 1941 allot- 
ment. Civilian per capita consumption 
in 1942 was only slightly below the 


1941 level and was the greatest since 
1924, when it was 148.5 Ibs. 

In 1943 there will be distributed to 
civilians a greater amount of meat per 
person than average consumption in 
normal peacetime years. In the 1935- 
39 period about 16,290,000,000 pounds 
of meat were consumed by civilians 
annually. The civilian quota for 1943, 
after all military, lend-lease and other 
government requirements are met, is 
almost 17,500,000,000 pounds. This is 
1.7 more pounds of meat for every 
man, woman and child than the 1935-39 
average. 

Despite this larger supply of meat 
and meat products, rationing is neces- 
sary. Harder work, longer hours and 
more money have created an abnormal 
civilian demand. Civilians with “por- 
terhouse” pocketbooks would buy more 
than a fair share of the available sup 
ply if permitted. Rationing is a re 
minder to control appetites so that our 
armed forces and allies may also have 
an adequate share of meat. 


By-Products 


The meat packing industry produces 


not only millions of pounds of nour- 
ishing meat, but many other desper- 
ately needed by-products. Wool and 


leather, oils and soaps, chemical curled 


hair, glycerin fertilizers, medical sv- 
tures, pharmaceuticals, cleansers ind 
lubricants are but a few of the long 


list of by-products. 
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MEAT PACKING, BY-PRODUCTS 





In general, by-products fall into two 
classes, edible and inedible. The edible 
products range all the way from albu- 
men used in cake frosting to sausage 
casings. The inedible products run 
through a range almost unbelievable. 

Hides and skins are the most import- 
ant inedible by-products. The feet pro- 
duce feeds and fertilizer; sinews of the 
feet are used for glue and gelatin; 
hones of the feet furnish products used 
all the way from manufacture of ice 
cream and candy through buttons, 
knife and umbrella handles, on to 
neatsfoot oil used in leather and tex- 
tile finishing. The hoofs furnish plas- 
ter retardant, combs, and hairpins. 

From cattle heads alone, dice, pipe- 
stems, fertilizers and pharmaceutical 
products are made. Blood is used in a 
wide range of manufactures from dye- 
setting agents for textile manufacture 
to clarifying agents for wine. Hog hair 
is used for cushions, box car insulation, 
wall board, and air filters for Pullman 
car air conditioning units. The intes- 
tines make casings for sausages, tennis 
racquet strings, musical instrument 
strings, and surgical sutures. 


Equipment 


In manufacturing and processing 
meats, the regular routine involves tak- 
ing the animals through the slaughter- 
ing and dressing departments, then to 
the cooler and on to the cutting depart- 
ment, with the resulting products pro- 
ceeding through the curing, rendering, 
sausage, cooking, smoking, canning, 
casing, oleomargarine, shortening, gela- 
tin, specialties, glue, etc., departments. 

Stainless steel and other non-corro- 
sive equipment to provide the utmost in 
sanitation and cleanliness is to be 
found throughout all departments of 
meat packing, sausage manufacturing 
and by-products plants. Tile sidewalls 
and floors are considered necessary to 
proper sanitation. 

Air conditioning has proved of great 
importance throughout the entire meat 
packing industry. The control of hu- 
midity, air circulation and temperature 
in the manufacture of highly perishable 
meats and by-products provides effi- 
ciency and economy. 

The industry is an important user of 
coal, motor trucks, refrigerated freight 
cars, containers and cartons, salt, re- 
frigerating machinery, scales of all 
kinds, truck and automobile tires and 
many other commodities. 

All kinds of conveyors are used for 
handling products throughout the plant. 
Gravity conveyors are used most in- 
asmuch as the livestock is usually 
slaughtered at the top of the building 


and the products gravitate down. 
_ Although the meat packing industry 
is One of the nation’s oldest, it is prob- 


ably as far advanced in the use of 
direct-connected electric motors as any 
other industry. The meat packing in- 
dustry pioneered and developed the 
production line system of operation 
now generally used by American man- 
ufacturing industries. Meat packers, 
because of their progressiveness, fore- 
sight and skill, were quick to see the 
possibilities of modern manufacturing 
methods and conceived and designed 
systems which were later adopted by 
other manufacturers. This progressive 
characteristic of the industry has made 
the entire meat packing field receptive 
to new ideas and developments. 


Market Factors 


The meat packing industry provides 
a constant market, because production 
is unaffected by every condition affect- 
ing general business activity. There is 
only one force—livestock supply—that 
affects production, sale and delivery 
of meat. There is never an over-pro- 
duction of meat; never a lack of de- 
mand. As livestock supplies increase, 
the activity in the meat packing indus- 
try increases in direct proportion. As 
long as livestock is available, the meat 
packing industry continues to operate. 
And as long as the meat packing in- 
dustry operates it must maintain or 
replace equipment. 

Livestock production cannot be 
turned off or on like a faucet. The 
meat industry’s output normally fol- 
lows the cyclical changes in livestock 
population. Since the cycle of popula- 
tion for all types—cattle, hogs and 
sheep—is now at or near its height, 
and must be kept so by the Govern- 
ment, the meat packing industry can 
look forward to a number of years of 
capacity operation. 

At present, the need for all types of 
machinery, equipment, supplies and 
services is the greatest in the history 
of the industry. Livestock slaughter 
and meat production under federal in- 
spection during the first seven months 
of this year is the greatest in the his- 
tory of the industry. And with even 
greater activity expected during the 
remainder of 1943 and through 1944 
there will be a proportionate increase 
in the need for all types of electric mo- 
tors, pressure and control instruments, 
refrigeration equipment, containers 
and cartons, steam and power equip- 
ment and other essential packinghouse 
equipment and supplies. 


Associations 


American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Il. 

The National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, McLachen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
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Board, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

The Meat Trade Institute, Inc., 270 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

National Meat Canners Association, 
3327 W. 47th St., Chicago, III. 

National Association of Non-Slaugh- 
tering Meat Processors and Wholesal- 
ers, Inc., National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Live Stock Loss Preven- 
tion Board, 700 Live Stock Exchange 
Bldg., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Il. 

National Renderers Association, 945 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 





Butchers’ Advocate and The Food Mer- 
chant, 1328 Broadway, New York. Pub- 
lished by Butcher's Advocate Co., Inc. 
Est. 1879. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x1ll%&%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Monday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 11,160. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 

26 85.00 50.00 27.00 
52 70.00 40.00 22.00 

_—_— ir 

cA cop 
Meat, 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Est. 


1934. Free (controlled) Type page, 7x10. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Published 5th. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, June, 1943, 7,887; (gross), 8,816. 
Manufacturers, 60%; wholesalers, 15%; 
branches, 19%; rendering, 6%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $181.50 $ 99.00 $ 55.00 
6 165.00 88.00 46.25 
12 148.50 77.00 38.50 


Standard color, $35. 





Meat Packers Guide, Amnual, 407 5S. 


Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
National Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1938. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x1l. 
Type page, 7x10. Published in May. 
Forms for 1944 edition close April 15. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. state- 


ment on request. Circulation (Sworn), 
6,000. Rates per page—l1 page, $220; 2 
pages, $200; 4 pages, $175; 6 pages, $150; 
8 pages, $130. 

“olor (red), $25 per page or fraction; 
bleed, 10%. 

Additional discount for use with Na- 
tional Provisioner: 3 or more pages, 


2%%; 6 or more pages, 5%; 13 or more 
pages, 7%%; 26 or more pages, 10%. 


Sins 


National Provisioner, The, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Published by The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Meat 
packing and allied industries (manufac- 
turing plants only), Subscription, $4.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 7,918; (gross), 8,372. Manufactur- 





ers, 79%: wholesalers, 10%; retailers, 
3%; others, 8%. Rates — Less than 3 
pages, $200; 3 pages, $180; 6 pages, $165; 
13 pages, $135; 26 pages, $115; 52 pages, 
$95. 

Standard color, $30; bleed, $25 


For additional data see page 316, 
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MEDICAL 





Hospitals Buy When 


Medical Men Recommend 





T HE medical advertiser is fully aware of the im- 
portance of the medical practitioner as a market 
for his products, including pharmaceuticals, instru- 
ments and supplies and other items used professionally 
in medical and surgical service. At the same time he 
realizes that since medical practice is more and more 
conducted in the hospital, both to insure adequate 
diagnostic facilities and nursing service and to save 
the time of the doctor, the hospital is the purchasing 
agent which controls the bulk of the purchases of many 
of the products required for modern medical service, 
as well as for the equipment and maintenance of the 
hospital plant. 


Thus advertisers whose products are used profession- 
ally in the hospital, and are purchased by hospital 
administrators, know how important it is to have the 
acceptance and good-will of the hospital executives 
who read HosprrAL MANAGEMENT. They are influenced 
by doctors’ recommendations, but must make their 
own selections as to sources of supply. Medical en- 
dorsement may often determine the questions of the 
need and the type of product to be purchased, but in 
most cases the question of brand is decided by the 
hospital administrator. 


That is why advertisers and agencies selling medical 
and professional products maintain close contact with 
the buying power of the hospital field through Hospt- 
TAL MANAGEMENT, the livest and most enterprising 
magazine serving hospital administrators. In the ranks 
of 1943 advertisers in HosprraL MANAGEMENT are in- 
cluded the following: 


Pharmaceuticals and Laboratory Products: 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
The Mennen Company 

Wm. S. Merrell Company 
National Drug Company 
Parke, Davis & Co. 


Abbott Laboratories 
Baxter Laboratories 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products 
Cutter Laboratories 
Dyphen Company 
Effervescent Products, Inc. 
Lehn & Fink Products Corpora- Sharp & Dohme 

tien E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Heffman-LaRoche, Ine Frederick Stearns Co. 
El Lilly and Company Upjohn Company 
Merck & Company 





COOOOC}P 


Surgical Instruments: 


A. 8. Alee Company 

Bard-Parker Company 

Crescent Surgical Sales Company 
Master Surgical Instrument Co. 
Meinecke & Co. 


COODDOODOOCO]COD 


Vv. Mueller & Co. 

Ritter Company 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
J. Sklar Mfg. Company 
Zimmer Mfg. Company 


Surgical Equipment and Supplies: 


American Hospital Supply Cor- 
poration 

American Sterilizer Company 

Becton, Dickinson & Company 

S. Blickman, Inc. 

Wilmot Castle Company 

Davis & Geck, Inc. 

De Puy Mfg. Ceo. 

John & Joh 





Lewis Mfg. Co.—Bauer & Black 

Linde Air Products Company 

Liquid Carbonic Company 

Massillon Rubber Company 

Ohico Chemical & Mfg. Company 

Pioneer Rubber Co. 

Puritan Compressed Gas Corpora- 
tion 

Salvus Products 

Shampaine Company 


Diagnostic and Therapeutic Equipment: 


W. A. Baum Co., Ine. 

General Electric X-Ray Corpora- 
tion 

Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Com- 


Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Picker X-Ray Corporation 
Westinghouse X-Ray Division 








pany 


Dr. Thomas R. Ponton, editor of HosprraL MANACE- 
MENT, is an outstanding authority on the organization 
of medical and surgical service in the hospital field, 
and his books on this subject have wide acceptance. 
He has developed a program for professional audits 
in the hospital field which have been adopted by the 
staffs of many leading institutions. His comments on 
the organization and administration of medical and 
surgical service are among the best read features of 
HospiraL MANAGEMENT. He is a recognized consult- 
ant on hospital problems, especially those connected 
with the organization of the medical staff. 


Your advertising of medical and professional products 
used in the hospital will be in good company—edito- 
rial and advertising. For full details of the services 
supplied by HosprraL MANAGEMENT, the fastest grow- 
ing hospital publication, and the only magazine in the 
field which is a member both of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
see Pages 260 and 261. 


COODODDODODOOOOOO 


HosPITAL MANAGEMENT 





—— 


100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11 
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Medical, Dental 


See also Hospitals, Nursing) 





In 1943, the medical profession was 
co-operating closely with the govern- 
to insure proper diets for invalids 
ersons with specific diseases re- 
extra quantities of rationed 


ment 
and 
quiring 
foods 

The American Medical Directory for 
1942 reported 180,496 physicians in the 
United States, compared with 175,163 
in 1940. Another 5,407 were found in 
U. S. dependencies. This was an aver- 
age of one physician for every 737 per- 
sns in the United States. 

The number of doctors in the armed 
forces is a military secret. 

There are 87 approved medical 
shools and schools of the basic medi- 
al sciences in the United States and 
(anada. The medical course in the 
(nited States in general is taught in 
ur years. Twelve schools require a 
ifth or hospital year in order to com- 
olete the training. After graduation 
the doctor of medicine must, in twenty- 
me states and the District of Columbia, 
jevote one year to interne training be- 
fore being eligible for the medical 
licensing examination which is a re- 
quirement in every state. 

Estimates by the American Medical 
Association and other authorities in- 
dicate that physicians on an average 
spend approximately 40 per cent of 
their gross income for maintenance of 
their practice. Total expenditures by 
physicians for rent, assistants’ salaries, 
transportation, supplies and mainte- 
nance of office equipment has been esti- 
mated at $400,000,000, or an average 
of about $2,500 for each physician. 

Office and other necessary equipment 
represents an average investment of 
$2,000. Averages such as those quoted, 
however, vary widely with the type of 
practice enjoyed by the physician and 
the location of his office. 

Studies concerning net incomes of 
physicians show the average figure to 
rise or fall in close parallel with the 
status of general business conditions. A 
sample survey made by the Department 
f Commerce in 1937 gave $4,143 as the 
average net income of all physicians in 
1936 as compared to $3,629 in 1935 and 
to $5,298 in 1929. The 1936 average net 
income of general practitioners was 
$3,673; that of specialists, $6,521. 


Medical 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce estimated that 1941 pay- 
ments to physicians and surgeons were 
$1,208 million; to osteopathic physi- 
clans. $46.8 million; to chiropractors, 
$39.0 million. This was an average of 


ad0u' $6,700 per physician or surgeon. 


A rreat many experiments with new 


methods of distributing medical serv- 
lees have been tried within recent 
year:. Most of these new arrangements 
have been inaugurated by county medi- 





Physicians, Dentists, 1942 


Physicians Dentists 





Alabama 2,123 417 
rr ae 615 141 
Arkansas 1,806 329 
California 12,365 5,339 
Colorado 1,886 670 
Connecticut 2,720 1,088 
Delaware . Seite 360 107 
District of Cclumbia .. 4,540 625 
EL aoe ncn @ De wmalk 2,391 634 
Georgia 2,814 699 
Idaho 173 
Illinois 6,030 
0 eee 1,565 
i Mite ses beene ee en ak 1,448 
Rr rr 891 
Kentucky 729 
EE niswadn ds teeen 732 
ae 361 
Maryland , 716 
Massachusetts 3,041 
Michigan 2,105 
Minnesota 1,864 
Mississippi 383 
Missouri ..... 2,213 
Montana 239 
Nebraska 823 
Nevada ak ieee 60 
New Hampshire ........ 215 
New Jersey : 2,248 
New Mexico 117 
New York es 9.618 
North Carolina 712 
North Dakota ..... 237 
Ce ss aewesen ; 3,477 
Oklahoma 639 
Oregon ... 773 
Pennsylvania », 789 
Rhode Island 361 
South Carolina 298 
Bowuth DemOtm ..ccccces 252 
Tennessee 734 
Texas 1,444 
Utah 281 
Vermont 147 
Virginia .. 714 
Washington 1,098 
West Virginia 542 
Wisconsin 1,986 
Wyoming 118 

U. § 180,496 65,222 





cal societies in an effort to make medi- 
cal services more available to those per- 
sons left destitute or with little funds 
by the depression. Many individuals, 
and more lately the government, have 
entered the medical field with proposals 
for methods of crganizing medical prac- 
tice. 


Manufacturers 


There were 360 establishments en- 
gaged in manufacture of surgical and 
orthopedic appliances and related prod- 
ucts in 1939, compared to 323 in 1937. 
Value of products was $79,398,000 in 
1939. There were 8,468 wage earners 
who were paid $8,548,000. 

There were 50 manufacturers of sur- 
gical and medical instruments in 1939. 
Their output was valued at $8,052,000. 

There were 84 manufacturers of x- 
ray and therapeutic apparatus and non- 
radio electronic tubes in 1939, with an 
output valued at $17,945,000. 


Dental 


Oral Hygiene estimates that there 
were 65,222 dentists practising in the 
United States in 1942, with the totals 
by states shown in the accompanying 
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tabfilation. Average purchases of den- 
tal products per month per dentist 
amount to $52 or a total for the pro- 
fession of $40,000,000 annually. 

Distribution of dental products is 
principally through 400 retail dental 
dealers, whose sales account for ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of all dental 
equipment and supplies. 

New dental graduates number about 
1,600 annually, the total having de- 
clined due largely to more rigid re- 
quirements, necessitating longer 
courses. A decline in the number prac- 
ticing has accompanied the national 
defense effort, and many graduates’ 
entry into practice is being delayed for 
the same reason. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce placed 1941 income of den- 
tists at $455,100,000, or about $7,000 
per dentist. 

The American Dental Association 
estimates the average number of in- 
dividuals treated per dentist per year 
as 430, or 27,000,000 in all. Thus one 
out of every 4.5 persons is treated by a 
dentist. The average patient visits his 
dentist 4.7 times and spends 3.3 hours 
in the dental chair in the course of a 
complete treatment. The average dental 
fee is $14.74, indicating a total annual 
expenditure for dental care of $485,- 
000,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 131 manufacturers of dental 
equipment and supplies with an output 
valued at $31,547,000, a gain of 2.2 per 
cent over 1937. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 324 dental supply houses with sales 
of $31,917,000, a gain of 37.5 per cent 
over 1935. 


Associations 


American Dental Association, 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago. 

American Medical Association, 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Medica! Association, 
(Negro) 1108 Church St., Norfolk, Va. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


American Heart Journal, The, 3525 
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Pine 


Blvd., St. Louis. Official paper of Amer- 
ican Heart Ass'n. Published by C. V. 
Mosby Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x 
8% Published Ist. Forms close 10th 
preceding Agency discounts, 10-1. Cir- 


culation (Publisher's Statement), 4,615. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
8 75.00 45.00 30.00 
12 60.00 35.00 22.50 
Color and bleed rates on request 


American Journal of Clinical Pathology, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore. 
Official organ of American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists, Published by Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $6.00. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
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page, 5%x8% Published monthly on American Journal of Tro 

: 2 L @ pical Medicine, Archives of Otol N . 
lith Forms close 20 days preceding. Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, born St., Chicago.” Published b Dear chir 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates Md. Published by Williams & Wilkins. can Medicai Ass’n. Est. 1926. ZO meri, cago 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Official organ of American Society of tion, $6. Trim size, 6%x10%. Ty; Dane ene 
; $ 45.00 $ 24.00 $ 13.00 Tropical Medicine. Est. 1921. Subscrip- 6x9 Published 25th. Forms cle pore isch 

> 0.0 9 ; f > 3 % oo 7 f . . : at i 

. HH +4 Ht +4 a +4 a $5 per vol. ban — 6 ee Type Agency discounts, 0-5. Cireculati, Bate 

2 9.§ mee, 5x8 ‘ublishec yi-monthly, (Swern), net, 3,720; (gross) 3N20 i 
P lan \genc discounts 15-2 Rates— Rates— ay Time 
American Journal of Digestive Diseases, Times 1 Page % Page y re ime: g % Pez : 
Lincoln tank Tower, Fort Wayne, Ind 1 $ 45.00 ; 24.00 $ Fase —_ . cake ; cake j Page 4 
Published by Sandfield Pub. Co. ‘@Est 3 40.00 21.00 11.00 6 42°50 22:50 tr & 
+15 pabeesty tion, $6 Trim size, 8%x 6 35.00 18.00 9.50 12 40. 00 91.2: 5 1's nan 

i‘ Type page, 7x10 Published Ist . . odie ( ss 7 aire 
Fot = lose 20th Agency discounts, American Medical Directory, 535 N. Dear- a ee nt sree - 

5-2 tates— born St Chicago Published b e ” 

i ~ : ; St., £ ’ s y the Archives of Patholo » 535 N. Dy ir 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page American Medical Association. Est. 1906. St., Chicago. Published by An ~- | - 

l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 Includes physicians, hospitals, medical Medical Ass'n Est. 1926 Subs ripen oo 

.s 80 00 50 00 28.00 schools and medical publications of U. S&S. $6 Trim size, 6 % x 10%. Ty pe pa . a 

vt 28 is anc u cal pu . 7 size, x . } é , 63 
Standard color, $45; bl be "20% mans le ‘i Ty po pane, On Er Published selina. Ageney Gascente, 4. Chemnenee 
St F ; 5; ble » «0% 4) S. ype page, % X94. ublishec ceding. Agency discounts, 0-5. Circul i 
July, every eve é tate for ¢ " : ne 786; (gr RA: a 
Americ an Journal of Diseases of Chil- edition, if , Ss d. + Be Bom “sha Rate ee ee _ ; 
dren, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Pub- : ; << i 7 ag 1 > ? 
lished by American Medical Ass'n Est American Review of Tuberculosis, 1790 —_ 4 : Po i tyr : Fag Lal 
191 Subscription, $8. Trim size, 6%x Broadway, New York. Published by Nat'l 6 39.00 22.50 140 
1 lype page, 6x9 Published 12th Tuberculosis Ass'n. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 12 31.25 19.50 11.9: Cinel 
Forms close ith preceding Agency dis tion, $8. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, Color rates on request. % as Coat 
count . eS - ; * irculation (Swern), net 5%x8%. Published ist. Forms close 15th. — —. Subs 
Tine —— — s % Page ee Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- Arehives of Pediatrics, 45 E. l1i7th St she 
s Bans tte - + S lisher's State ment), 2.787 Rates New York. Published by E. B. Treat ¢ ~ 

6 2 On Twhr a limes 1 Page te Page % Page Co., Inc. Est. 1884. Subscription. s:8 

12 7 00 a RO + +s 1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 Trim size, 64%x9%. Type page, 5x8. Put : 
Color and bleed rf ites on re qu st 12 50 +4 tie 30:00 — ig y Oat — = — 12 

é est. 2 50.0¢ 00 20. discounts, 13-3. Rates— - 

. - , Times 1 Page % Page % Page. 
Americ an Journal of Medical Sciences, Annals of Internal Medicine, 4200 Pine 1 $ 50 00 $ 30 0 $ Fag Clink 
Drexel Bldg Philadelphia, Pa Pub- Street, Philadelphia, Pa Published by 6 40.0 00 24.17 14.17 Waul 
lished by Lea & Febiger. Est. 1820. American College of Physicians. Est 12 33.33 20.00 120 Amer 
Subs ription $6 Trim size, 6x9% Type 1922 Subscription, $7 Trim size 6 3, x = = -~ ton 
Ts pol Ly een Ist Forms close 10. Type page, 5% x8% Published 16th Archives of Surgery 535 N Dearb: rn St My. 
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Rates 
Times l Page ! Page % Page 
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Journal of National Medical Ass'n, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Published 
by Natl. Medical Ass'n. Est. 1908. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 74%x10%. Type 
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Times l Page % Page 4% Page 
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Journal of Neurophysiology, 22 20 E. Mon- 
roe St., Springfield, Ill. Est. 1938. Sub- 
scription, $6. Type page, 5x8. Published 
bi-monthly, Jan. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 405 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 $ 9.00 
3 27.50 14.75 8.50 
6 25.00 13.50 7.50 
Journal of Nutrition, The, 36th and 
Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Pub- 


lished by The Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and Biology. Est. 1928. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
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ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 4% Page 
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Journal of Pediatrics, 3523 Pine Bivd., St 
Louis, Mo. Published by C. V. Mosby Co. 


Est. 1932. Subscription, $8.50. Trim size. 
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10th. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 $ 13.00 
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18.00 9.50 
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1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 40.00 25.00 5.00 
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Journal of Urology, Mt. Royal and uj). 
ford Aves., Baltimore. Published by Wij. 
liams & Wilkins Co., official organ of 
American Urological Ass'n. Est. 1917 
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Medical Record, 215 4th Ave., New York 
} Published by Medical Journal and 
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discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
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Washington, D. C. Published by (eo. 
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Time 1 Page % Page % Page of New Jersey, New Orleans Medical and 
1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 Surgical Journal, North Carolina Med- 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 ical Journal, Northwest Medicine, Ohio 
Color and bleed rates on request. State Medical Journal, Journal of Okla- 


ww — —~ homa State Medical Assn., Pennsylvania 
Milwaukee Medical Times, 208 E. Wis- Medical Journal, Rhode Island Medical 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Published Journal, Rocky Mountain Medical Jour- 
by M cal Society of Milwaukee County. nal, Journal of South Carolina Medical 


Est °9. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Assn., Southwestern Medicine, Journal of 
6x9 ype page, 44% x7%. Published 5th. Tennessee State Medical Assn., Texas 
For! close 25th. Agency discounts, 15- State Journal of Medicine, Virginia Med- 
‘ ulation (Publisher's Statement), ical Monthly, West Virginia Medical 
189 Rates Journal, Wisconsin Medical Journal 
Time 1 Page % Page \% Page Represented by Co-Operative Medical 
1 $ 32.00 $ 19.00 $ 11.00 Advertising Bureau. Trim _ size, 8x11, 
6 29.00 17.00 9.50 Type page, 6x9 Agency discounts, 0-5 
26.00 14.00 8.50 on professional adv.; 15-2 on non-pro- 
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Mississippi Valley Medical Journal, P. O. (gross), 102,000, Professional rates—1! 
Drawer 110, Quincy, Il. Published by page, $1,420.40; 12 pages, $1,060 Non- 
Radiologic Review Pub. Co. Est. 1891. professional 1 page, $1,184; 12 pages, 


Subscription, $3. Trim size 64x94 $884 

Type page oxT% Published quarterly, _—— - 
\pri Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates Osteopathic Magazine, 540 N. Michigan 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Ave., Chicago Published by American 
l $ 32.00 $ 18.00 $ 15.00 Osteopathic Ass'n Est. 1913 Subscrip- 
{ 28.00 15.00 9.00 tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4% 
——— - - x7%. Published 10th preceding Forms 
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— _ page, $75.00; %™% page, $40.00; %4 page, 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page trolled). Trim size, 54x7%. Type page 
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National Eclectic Medical Ass’n Quarter- 12 85.00 45.00 25.00 
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Published by National Eclectic Medical Philadelphia Medicine, 301 S. 21st St 
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iz $4 Times 1 Page \% Page , Page 
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New York Physician, 1440 Broadway, !° 6.00 20.00 11.00 
New York. Published by American Phy- © ». UY 15.00 ve0e 
sician, Inc Est 1933 Subscription. $1. = 32.00 16.50 9.00 
Trim size, 5%x8%k. Type page, 4%x7 


Quarterly Review of the New York City 
Cancer Committee of the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, 130 E 
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discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
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Times 1 —y y= % Page 66th St.. New York. Est. 1936.) Subscrip- 
l $120.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 tion, $1. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type page, 
" 100.00 50.00 35.00 4144x7%4 Published quarterly, Jan., April, 
12 90.00 45.00 20.00 July, Oct Forms close 10th preceding 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 

New York State Journal of Medicine, 292 {Publisher's Statement), 12,000. Rates— 

Madison Ave., New York Published by Times 1 Page te Page % Page 

Medical Socis ty of New York State Est 1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
’ Subscriptior $2. Trim size, 6%x 
‘ pe page, 5%x8% Published Ist Radiology. 607 Medical Arts Bldg., Syra- 
nd t Forms close 20 days preceding cuse, N. Y Official organ, Radiological 
\ger liscounts, 13-2. Circulation (Pub Society of North America. Est. 1915. 
sher Statement), 19.068. Rates Subscription, $6 Trim size, 7%x10%. 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page Type page, 6x9 Published 15th. Forms 
l $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 close 5th Discounts, none. Circulation 
6 140.00 75.00 40.00 (Publisher’s Statement), 2,750. Rates— 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 Times 1 Page % Page 

“4 100.00 60.00 32.50 1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 

a - 6 55.00 35.00 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, 12 50.00 30.00 18.00 


Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, 
Md Published by Williams & Wilkins Review of Gastroenterology, 1819 Broad- 


vo Official organ American Occupational way, New York. Published by National 

Therapy Ass'n Est. 1912 Subscription, Gastroenterological Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1934 

$. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page. 5%x Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, 6%x9%*%. 

3% Published bi-monthly on 10th. Forms Type page, 5%x8%. Published Ist, Feb., 
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6 35.00 18.00 12.00 1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 35.00 
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Oficial State Medical Journals, 535 N 6 60.00 35.00 25.00 
farborn St., Chicago. Thirty-five pub Color rates on request; bleed, $5. 

. ot State medical associations . a 

“laa of Medical Society of Alabama St. Louis Medical Society Official Bulle- 

our of Arkansas Medical Society tin, 4718 Natural Bridge, St. Louis. Pub- 
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Med Assn. of Georgia, Hawaii Medi Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,688 
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Southern Medicine and Surgery, Medical 
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Type page, 6%x9. Published 15th. Forms 
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1 $ 20.00 $ 12.50 $ 7.50 
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State Medical Journals, 
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Surgery, 3523 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Published by C. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published Ist Forms 
close 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 
10-1. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
4,202 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $129.60 $ 77.76 $ 51.66 
6 90.00 54.00 36.00 


12 75.00 45.00 30.00 
Color and bleed rates on request 
Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 54 
E. Erie St., Chicago. Published by Sur- 
gical Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$12. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 
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Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-5 
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14,076. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
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Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Published by Surgical 
Business, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7% 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 58.00 $ 32.50 $ 18.00 
6 54.00 30.00 16.50 
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Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. Published by 
Surgical Business, Inc. Est. 1940 Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 
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Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
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Technical Bulletin of Registry of Medi- 
eal Technologists, Mt. Royal and Guil- 


ford <Ave., sjaltimore Est. 1940 Sub- 
scription, $1.50 Type page, 5%x8% 
Published bi-monthly, Jan Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 Rates 
Times l Page % Page \ Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 $ 25.00 
67.50 ;7.50 29 50 
is 60.00 5.00 20.00 


Transactions American Academy of Oph- 
thalmology and Otolaryngology, 100 First 
Ave. Bldg., Rochester, Minn. Published 
by American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
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Type page, 5x8. Trim size, 6%x9%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. Forms close 5th 
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Circulation (Swern), 3,992, Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
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Urologic and Cutaneous Review, 3868 
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1897. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 74x 
10%. Type page, 6x9% Published 25th 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 97.50 $ 50.70 $ 31.20 
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cago, 10 Published by American Med- 
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Published 15th Forms close Ist \gency 
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Western Journal ef Surgery, Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, Medical Arts Bidg., 
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5. Trim size, 10%x7%. Type page, 
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Mo. Published by C. V. Mosby Co. Est. 
1915. Subscription, $8.50. Trim size, 7x10. 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published ist. Forms 


close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 


10-1. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 

6,960. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 75.00 $ 47.50 
6 69.00 43.00 30.00 
12 60.00 38.00 22.50 

Color and bleed rates on request. 

Dental Digest, 1005, Liberty Ave., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. Published by Oral Hygiene. 

Ine Est. 1895. Subscription, $2. Trim 

size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 

15th. Forms close 10th preceding. Agency 


discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 20,980 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $204.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
4H 162.00 90.00 51.00 
12 150.00 81 00 45.00 
Discount for use with “Oral Hygiene.” 
Dental Items of Interest, 292 1 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Est. 1878. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 5%x7X% Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), gross, 
13.57 Rates— 
Times l Page % Page 4% Page 
i $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
" 70.00 42.00 23.00 
12 65.00 38.00 21.00 
Dental Laboratory Review, Essex Bidg., 


Minn Est. 1925. Free. 
Published 15th. Forms 
discounts, 10-0. Cir- 
Statement), 5.192 


Minneapolis, 
Type page, 44x 
close 15th. Agency 
culation (Publisher's 
Rates 
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Times 1 Pag 
1 $ 72 +4 3.45 Sis 0 
6 67. Hs + 00 
760 25.00 


12 62.50 
Color (Publisher's eats, $20. 





Dental News, Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Est. 1887. Free. Trim size, 54x7%. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published 15th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 10-0. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 

4,754. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 57.50 $ 34.00 fy 22.50 
6 47.50 28.50 19.50 
12 42.50 25.50 17.50 


Standard color, $15. 








Dental Outlook, 145 W. 57th St., New 


York City. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. 

Type page, 5x7%. Published ist. Forms 

close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 44.00 $ 27.50 3 16.50 
6 42.00 26.25 15.75 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 





Dental Students’ Magazine, 605 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Published by Stu- 
dents’ Mag., Inc. Est. 1923. Free. Trim 
size, 5x8. Type page, ‘xt > 


5th. Forms close 15th A. state- 

ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 10,- 

952. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ oere $ 30.00 
6 85.00 47.50 25.00 
12 65.00 37.50 20.00 


Color rates, $. $15 page; bleed, $5. 





-_-_-_ 
Dental Survey, Essex Bidg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Est. 1925. Free. Trim size, 54x7%. 
Type page, 45/16x7 3/16. Published Ist. 
Forms close Ist preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Circulation, Mar., 1943, 70,- 

337; (gross), 71,511. Practicing dentists, 

99%; others, 1%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $100.00 $ 53.00 
6 165.00 88.00 47.00 
12 152.00 $2.00 44.00 

Standard color, $25 





Fortnightly Review of the Chicago Den- 
tal Society, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Published by Chicago Dental Ass'n. Est. 
1923. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
6% x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist 
and 15th Forms close 5th and 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 4,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
4 15.00 25.00 15.00 
12 $0.00 23.00 13.00 
24 35.00 22.00 12.00 


Illinois Dental Journal, 6355 Broadway, 
Chicago. Published by Illinois State 
Dental Society. Subscription, $2. Est. 
1931. Type page, 5x8. Trim size, 64x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th pre- 


ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2%. Cir- 

culation (Publisher's Statement), 5,132. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 30.00 17.50 10.00 
12 25.00 15.00 9.00 








@ 


Journal of American Dental Association, 
212 E. Superior St., Chicago. Est. 1914. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 


page, 5x8. Published ist. Forms close 
ist preceding month. Discounts, none. 
Circulation, 56,693; (gross), 57,329. Den- 
tists, 93%: students, 6%; others, 1% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Fy Page 
1 $140.00 $ 85.00 53.00 
6 135.00 81.00 51.00 
12 112.2 67.15 42.50 
Single bleed pages not accepted. Two 


page bleed spread, $25 additional charge. 





Laboratory Technician, The, 220 W. 42nd 
St., New York. Published by The Asso- 


ciated Dental Labs, Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 

scription, $1. Type page, 4%x8 Pub- 

lished 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 

discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 2,800. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 25.00 
4 45.00 30.00 20.00 
12 10.00 25.00 15.00 
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Missouri State Dental Association Jour. 


nal, 63 E. Lake St., Chicago. Est. 1924 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circuiation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,765. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 30.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
12 25.00 15.00 4.00 





New York Journal of Dentistry, 30 Rock. 
efeller Plaza, New York City. Published 
by First District Dental Society. Est. 
1868. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7\x 
10. Type page, 5x7%. Published 15th ex. 
cept June-July and Aug.-Sept. combined 








Forms close ist of preceding month, 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 4,579. tates— 
Times 1 Page ly gets % Page 
1 $ 57.50 : 3 23.00 
6 55.00 22.00 
12 50.00 30:00 20.00 
North-West Dentistry, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Published by Min- 


nesota State Dental Ass’n. Est. 1929. Sub- 
scription, $1, included in membership fee 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 
Published quarterly, Jan. 25th. 
close ist. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,650 
Association subs, deductible from dues, 
374; non-deductible, 1,866; other net paid, 





410. Rates— 
Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 26.00 $ 17.00 
4 38.00 21.00 14.50 
saad 

CCA 
Oral Hygiene, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Est. 1911. Free (controlled) 
Trim size, 54x7%. Type page, 4 5/léx 
73/16. Published ist. Forms close ist 


preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 


culation, Mar., 1943, 70,491; (gross), 71, 

785. Practicing dentists, 99%; others 

1%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $188.00 $100.00 $ 53.00 
6 164.00 88.00 47.00 
2 152.00 $2.00 44.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $8. 





Proofs, The Dental Trade Journal, 1005 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1917 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 4th. Forms clos¢ 
10th preceding. Agency discounts, 1-( 
Circulation (Sworn), 4.000. Rates— 

Times 1P \% Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 42.50 25.00 
2 37.50 22.50 


St. Louis Dental Society Bulletin, 
Natural Bridge St., St. Louis, Mo 
lished by meee ror Ptg. Co. Est. 1930 
Type page, “for Trim size, 6x9 
Published Ist. th close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


1 





4718 
Pub- 














Statement), 910. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 $ 12.00 
6 25.00 15.00 10.00 
12 15.00 9.00 5.25 
CANADA 
Journal of the Canadian Dental A*s’s, 
The, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto. Pub- 
lished by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est 
1935. Subscription, $2.50. Type page 
5x8. Published 10th. Forms close 25th 
preceding. Agency discount, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 4,82 
Rates-— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 16.00 
6 35.00 22.00 14.00 
12 30.00 18.00 12.00 
Oral Health, 68 King St., E., Toronto 
Ont. Published by Current Publications 
Ltd. Est. 1910. Free. Trim size, 5 %x8% 
Type page, 4%x7% Published 20th 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 10-5 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 4- 
819. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 12.00 
6 32.50 18.00 10.50 
12 30.00 16.00 9.00 
Color, $10.00. 
VETERINARY 


Journal of American Veterinary Medical 
Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave *hi- 
cago. Published by American Veterinary 
Medical Assn. Est. 1877. Subscription. $7 
Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8 ib 
lished 28th prec eding. Forms close th 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation ib 
lisher’s Statement), 8,261. Rates 
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Time 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 66.00 $ 38.50 $ 23.00 1 $ 90.00 $ 54.00 $ 32.00 
a ¥ 4 6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
6 57.00 32.75 20.00 12 75.00 45.00 27.00 
12 50.00 29.00 18.00 - e S 
Veterinary Medicine, 7632 S. Crandon 
Ave., Chicago. Est. 1905. Published by 


Veterinary Magazine Corp. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 55x84. 
Published 15th preceding. Forms close 
10th. Cash discounts, 0-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 6,670. Rates— 


The North American Veterinarian, Vet- 
y Practice, P. O. Box 550, Evans- 
ton, lil. Est. 1920. Published by The 
North American Veterinarian, Inc. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 


5%x8%. Published 25th preceding. Forms Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
cose 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 1 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 $ 24.50 
eulation (Publisher’s Statement), 7,969. 6 63.00 37.80 22.05 
Rate 12 58.33 35.00 20.42 
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CANADA 


Canadian Journal of Comparative Medi- 
cine and Veterinary Science, Gardenvale, 


Quebec. Published by Nat'l Business 
Pub’s, Ltd. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 5x7. Published 20th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,032. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 
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PRESENT AND POST-WAR MARKET —Now, in wartime, 
with products of metal and non-metallic mining 
industry pe pomee needed, the industry is at an all 
time high of production. Priorities permit manufac- 
turers of equipment and materials to sell the indus- 
try now, 

Post-war prospects for metal and non-metallic 
mining give promise of a vast and continuing market 
for machines, equipment and supplies. 


to provide news of the industry and helpful, useful 
ideas for technical, engineering and operating prob- 
lems of all metal and non-metallic mining operations. 
In its editorial columns Engineering & Mining 
Journal covers all phases of mining, milling, smelt- 
ing and refining. Its graphs and flow charts are 
always timely. The able staff is as follows: 
H. C. PARMELEE EVAN JUST H. H. WANDERS 
Editorial Director Assistant Editor Market Editor 


Recent market reports on machinery and mate- A. H. HUBBELL ROBERT H. RAMSEY W. N. P. REED 
rial-handling equipment, buying practices, electric Associate Editor Assistant Editor Assistant Editor 
power consumption and many other subjects, are J. 8. HUTTE J. H. EDWARDS PAUL WOOTON 

¢ Assistant Editor Electrical Editor Head, 


available to advertisers and prospects. 


ADVERTISING — First 8 months of 1943 ENGINEER- 
ING & MINING JOURNAL carried 857 pages of 
advertising — 110 pages more than in same period 
1942 — and more than 3 times as much space as was 
carried by the next publication. 


Washington Bureau 


CIRCULATION — Important to manufacturers today 
thinking in terms of post-war world markets, Engi- 
neering & Mining Journal has total net paid ABC 
circulation of 14,304 and the widest foreign circula- 
tion of any mining magazine, with exceptional read- 
ership among mining men in Latin and South Amer- 
ica— where expansion of mining operations will be 
great after the war. 

Helpful. factual advertising in Engineering & 
Mining Journai wili receive eager attention trom the 
largest audience of practical mining men — the men 
who buy your products, 


EDITORIAL— Engineering & Mining Journal has served 
the metal and non-metallic industry for 78 years. 
Mining men throughout the Allied World read and 
depend upon it ror authoritative, up-to-the-minute 
data on technical problems. 

Engineering & Mining Journal’s editorial policy is 





THESE E. & M. J. AUXILIARY SERVICES WILL HELP YOU SELL THE METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING INDUSTRY 


tos pertaining to metal and non-metallic min- 
ing industries, lists of mine supply houses 


E. & M. J. NEWS: Timely news of new mine 
projects, modernizing of old mines, opening 
new mills, smelters and refineries, construc- and manufacturers’ sales agents available « 
tion and expansion programs. Distributed free prospects, advertisers and their advertising 
of charge to advertisers and their salesmen. agents. 


METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING CATALOGS: For 
20 years the metal and non-metallic mining in- 
dustry’s most complete ‘‘Catalog’’ of what to 
buy and where to buy it. Published annually 
in June. Rates on request. 


a View VM ataile \ 


E. & M. J. METAL & MINERAL MARKETS: Weekly DIRECT MAIL DEPARTMENT: Handles mailings 
market service reporting prices of non-ferrous from New York Offices. Lists classified geo- 
metals, is am authoritative record for buyers graphically and by titles. Never sold. 

and sellers of metals and ores. Subscription 
and advertising rates on request. 





wn MORE INFORMATION . . . contact E. & M 
J."s nearest representative or write to Market 
Research Department, New York. 
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MARKET HELPS: Market reports, data and pho- 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAI 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - ABC + ABP - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Metal and Non-Metallic Mining 


Including Crushing, Milling. Smelting and Refining 


(See also Cement and Quarry Products Industries; Coal; Metal Producing and Working Industries) 





Censorship prevents a description of 
the mining industry in anything but 
general terms. Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal reported that in its first 
full year of participation in the war the 
United States produced in 1942 a larger 
tonnage of metals and minerals than 
n any like period in its history. Value 
more than 7.5 billion dollars, 
likewise an all-time record, with only a 
moderate rise in prices. Nevertheless, 
sroduction lagged behind demand and 
entinued to do so in 19438 despite fur- 
ther increases in output. 

The magnitude of the national effort 
n expanded mineral production and 
ew metallurgical plant construction is 
ndicated by activities of Metals Re- 
erve Company and Defense Plant 
‘orporation, Engineering and Mining 
lournal said. Buying at home and 
ibroad since its creation in June, 1940, 
Metals Reserve had made commitments 
weregating 3.25 billion dollars at the 


rose 10 


lose of 1942. Defense Plant’s activi- 
ties were almost as spectacular, its 
commitments for new construction or 


expansion amounting to more than two 


billion. Ninety per cent of this sum 
was for war plants for iron and steel, 
aluminum and magnesium, The re- 
mainder was allocated to a dozen or 


more items of critical importance. 

As in 1941, the light metals, those 
of the ferro-alloy group, and some of 
the critical non-ferrous metals, like tin, 
held the spotlight in 1942. Tight situa- 
tions in supply were eased in most in- 
stances the year advanced and on 
the whole the war production effort was 


as 


not seriously impeded by lack of raw 
metal. Of the precious metals, gold 
was war casualty, without compen- 


sating gain to the war effort, and suf- 
fered a decrease in production of more 
than one-third. Silver likewise showed 
a decline of about one-fifth, but its 
eéssentiality in the war production pro- 
gram created the largest industrial de- 
mand it has ever enjoyed. 

Shortage of manpower was the chief 
handicap in 1942, with inadequate metal 
prices assuming increasing importance 
as labor and materials costs advanced. 


Neither problem was satisfactorily 
solved at the close of 1942. 
Equipment 

The tremendous demands of the war 


program 
maxi 


for raw materials required 
um production from sources al- 
ready in production and the hasty 


development of deposits too remote or 
too w in grade to be economically 
operated. Beset by these expanding 
heeds on the one hand, and increased 
diffi ty in getting equipment and sup- 
Plies on the other, the mining industry 
Was called on for a supreme effort. 
IND 





1940 Production of Non-metallic 











Mines 
Quantity Value 
(Thousands) 
Asphalt 

Native (tons) 491 $ 2,72 

Oil (tons) 5,263 . 
Barite (tons) 409 2,597 
Boron (tons) 243 5,643 
Bromine (lbs.) 59,266 11,773 
Cement (bbls.) 132,864 193,465 
Clay, raw (tons) 4,701 18,162 
Emery (COMB) ..ccceceecs 1 9 
Feldspar, crude (tons) 291 1,272 
Fluorspar (toms) 234 4,745 
Fuller’s earth (tons) 147 1,471 
Garnet (tons) , : in 259 
Gypsum, crude (tons) ,699 §, 228 
Kvanite (tons) .. 4 94 
Lime (tons) 1.887 33,956 
Lithium (tons) ; 2 80 
Magnesite, crude (tons) 333 2,488 
Magnesium salts (ibs.) 216,532 2,453 
Pn Cee: ccsendnenee 70 517 
Phosphate rock (tons). 4.00 12,335 
Potassium salts (tons).. 393 12,562 
Salt (tons) , 10,003 26,118 
Slate (tons) . 7 173 5,738 
Sodium salts (tons) 317 3,158 
Sulfur (tons) . 2,559 10,904 


Bureau of Mines 





This it made, with conspicuous success, 
despite the enormity of the task, dilu- 
tion of its technical skill, mounting 
wages, labor shortages, and consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining its material 
needs. 

To conserve manpower and materials, 
restrictions were continued on the de- 
velopment and purchase of new equip- 
ment. On the whole, established opera- 
tions were expected to get along with 
what they had. High preference rat- 
ings were granted for mine mainte- 
nance and repair under Preference 
Rating Order P-56, and these ratings 
were advanced to keep pace with a 
gradual inflation of ratings as the years 
passed. The War Production Board, 
which succeeded the Office of Produc- 
tion Management early in 1942 was 
unable to control the issuance of more 
high ratings than could be met with 
available supplies, so that ratings for 
essential industries had to be advanced 
in order to keep them in operation. 


Canada 


Canadian mineral industries had a 
1942 output valued at $564,200,000, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. While this was an all-time 
high, it was less than 1 per cent above 
1941. 

The total was divided 
Metallics, $392,763,000; 
$36,139,000; gas, oil, coal and peat, 
$90,306,000; structural materials and 
clay products, $44,983,000. 


as follows: 
non-metallics, 


Products 


The products of the metallic and non- 
metallic mining field are divided into 
two groups. The metallic group con- 
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sists of copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, 
iron ore, manganese, molybdenum, mer- 
cury, chromite, platinum, titanium, 
tungsten, nickel, aluminum (Bauxite), 
vanadium, tin, antimony, cobalt, selen- 
ium, cadmium, tellurium and beryllium. 

In the non-metallic group are abra- 
sive materials, asbestos, asphalt, bitu- 
minous rock, barite, clay, feldspar, dia- 
monds, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, gyp- 
sum, magnesite, mica, nitrates, phos- 
phate, potash, salt, silica, sulphur and 
pyrites, tale and soapstone and other 
unusual minerals. 

The Minerals Yearbook of the Bu- 
reau of Mines reported 1940 mineral 
production to be valued at $5,582,500,- 
000, a gain of 13.6 per cent over 1939 
and 27.9 per cent over 1938. Production 
was divided as follows: 

1940 


$(000) 
1,677,700 1,291,200 


1939 


Metallic _ 
Nonmetallic: 


_ eee 3,080,200 2,834,200 
GD Gascoectnsd as 824,600 788,900 
The 1939 Census of Manufactures 


reported 63 primary smelters and re- 
fineries of nonferrous metals. They 
had 27,630 wage earners, and 3,717 
salaried personnel, with salaries and 
wages aggregating $47,500,000. The 
cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract 
work was $819,158,000. The value 
added by manufacture was $137,414,- 
000 and the value of products, $956,- 
572,000. This industry, as constituted 
for census purposes, embraces estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in smelt- 
ing copper, lead, zinc, and other non- 
ferrous metals from the ore and in re- 
fining primary non-ferrous metals. 

In the field of metal mining indus- 
tries (gold, silver, lead, copper and 
zinc) there are 3,000 principal produc- 
ing mines with annual output of $225,- 
000,000. The non-metallic field has 
about 6,500 mines. There are another 
12,000 establishments engaged in the 
field of nonferrous metal alloys, non- 
ferrous metal products, except alumi- 
num, and in smelting and refining non- 
ferrous metals not from the ore. The 
annual value of their products in nor- 
mal times is $780,000,000. They employ 
88,000 workers and spend $210,000,000 
for materials, supplies, etc. 

There are about 4,000 important pro- 
ducing metal and mineral properties in 
the foreign field— Africa, Canada, 
South America. The most important 
are in Africa, which accounts for 40 
per cent of foreign production. Can- 
ada ranks second, with about 14 per 
cent and South America, Europe and 
Asia have about 12 per cent each. 


Processes 


The four principal processes in metal 
mining are production of the ore, its 
concentration in the mills, the reduc- 
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tion of the metal in smelters and final- 
ly, its purification in refineries. 

From 75 to 80 per cent of the equip- 
ment used at mines is employed in con- 
nection with mine development; mine 
ventilation and lighting; drilling and 
blasting; transport and hoisting of 
products; mine drainage; transport of 
men, materials, etc.; ore storage and 
weighing; rock disposal and mine re- 
fill; recording and drafting; payroll 
disbursement and welfare work and 
other administrative and engineering 
functions. 

These operations draw upon the mine 
power plant or substation, the mine 
water supply, its maintenance and re- 
pair shops and the mine engineering 
laboratory. Both skilled and profes- 
sional men are employed and in many 
cases, the mining company provides 
housing and certain municipal and 
social services. 

A large percentage of the equipment 
sold to metal and non-metallic mining 
enterprises is used in milling operations. 
This equipment includes conveyor 
belts; idlers; bearings; chutes; feeders; 
vibrating, shaking, revolving and 
grizzly screens; roll and jaw crushers; 
speed reducers; separators; log wash- 
ers; jigs; rolls; ball and rod mills; 
piping; fans; concentrating tables; 
classifiers; re-classifiers; elevators; per- 
forated metal; gears; water, sand and 
other pumps. Officials in charge of pro- 
duction at mills are frequently con- 
cerned with haulage equipment items, 
since they must ship varying distances 
for smelting and refining. 

The smelting process varies accord- 
ing to the metal being produced. The 
following steps in the process have gen- 
eral application: 

1. Storage and weighing of concen- 
trates, fluxing materials, ores and fuels. 


2. Charge mixing. 


3. Blast furnace or reverberatory op- 
eration. 


4. Roasting concentrates. 


5. Intra-plant transport, including 


slag disposal. 
6. Sintering of ores and flue dust. 
7. Collection of fumes and dusts. 
8. Acid manufacture. 


9. Converting furnace and roaster 
products. 


10. Lead and zinc drossing. 


11. Casting, cooling and loading (cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, etc.) 

12. Ore and product sampling and 
other control-engineering. 

There are three types of refining op- 
erations. The first, hydro-metallurgy, 
is used principally in the treatment of 
gold and silver ores. Stamp mills, vats 
and volatilization furnaces along with 
conveying, pumping, agitating, filtering 
and small-scale smelting apparatus are 
the equipment used. 

The refining of lead, mercury and tin 
is generally a continuation of smelting 
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1940 Production of Metallic Mines 


Quantity Value 








(Thousands) 

Aluminum (lbs.) 412,560 $ 75, 292 
Bauxite (tons) ......... 435 2,579 
CE SELD  ccccumsee — 4.145 
Chromite (tons) ......... 29 
SS 3 ear, 1,818, 168 205,453 
Ferro-alloys (tons) > 1,154 128,128 
Gold (ounces) , 6,003 210,109 
BFOM OFS (4OMB) 2cccccces 75,198 189,087 
Pt Sn SOD eccevnceuns 41,928 840,442 
Refined lead (tons) ...... 433 43,307 
Magnesium (lbs.) ........ 12,824 3,462 
Manganese ore (tons).... 40 1,169 
Manganiferous ore (tons). 1,137 3,348 
Mercury (metal) 76-Ib. 

_ | ernest ae 38 6,682 
Molybdenum (lbs.) .. 25,329 17,189 
Nickel (tons) ch awue 554 . 
Platinum (ounces) penekee 47 1,986 
Selenium (lbs.) .......... 369 ° 
Silver (ounces) ........... 69,586 19,483 
Tellurium (ibs.) ......... go . 
i GU ssddbdenteecoses 49 49 
Tungsten ore (tons)...... 5 6,576 
Uranium and vanadium 

|. eee 97 1,030 
Zine (tons) : “ee 590 74,338 

*Withheld. 


Bureau of Mines 





Some copper and most zinc ore is re- 
fined by pyro-metallurgy. The weight of 
the material, in the case of lead, neces- 
sitates extensive surface trackage and 
overhead hoisting and conveying equip- 
ment. Tin smelters make wide use of 
steam and trolley haulage. One smelter 
has narrow gauge track in excess of 14 
miles. 

American electrolytic copper refiner- 
ies are among the largest operating 
units within the metal and non-metallic 
mining industries. These plants leach 
roasted zinc and occasionally copper 
ores, cast and manufacture anodes, pre- 
heat electrolytes and furnace air in the 
case of copper, cool zine electrolytes, 
melting the solvent aluminum, cathode 
and anode, remove and treat fumes, 
shimes and slag, sample raw materials 
and products, filter zinc and roast filter 
residues, cast products to salable 
shapes and manufacture sulphuric acid 
or blue vitriol. 

The purchaser of all equipment and 
supplies for the small mine is the oper- 
ating head, usually an engineer. In 
larger companies, which may operate a 


«=a 


number of mines as well as mills, smel. 
ters and refineries, buying is usually 
handled through a central purchasing 
department at the general offices, lo. 
cated sometimes thousands of miles 
from the place where the machinery, 
equipment or supplies are to be used. 
The requisition originates with the men 
on the job. Company executives and di- 
rectors are often factors in deciding 
what shall be purchased. Most men in 
charge of mines, mills, smelters and re- 
fineries are engineers either by training 
or experience. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of marke! 
data information are available withou 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Engineerina and Mining Journal Ma 
ket and Media File 
This information kit outlines the ex- 
tent of the field, indicates chief buying 
centers for the mining industry, and 
gives other salient information. 


Associations 
Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave.,, 
New York. 

American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
33 Rector St., New York. 

American Institute of 
Metallurgical Engineers, 
St., New York. 

American Manganese Producers 
Assn., National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Mining Congress, 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Zinc Institute, 
St., New York. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Assn., 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Mining and 
29 W. 39th 


Munse} 
60 E. 42nd 


Hanna 


Lake Superior Mining Institute, Isb- 
peming, Mich. 
Northwest Mining Assn., 512 S. First 


St., Spokane, Wash. 

Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers Assn., 508 N. Connell Ave. 
Picher, Okla. 

U. S. Copper 
New York. 


Assn., 50 Broadway, 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est 
1930. For nonferrous metal consumers. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Thursday. 
Forms close 5 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1,- 
213; (gross), 1,483. Rates— 

Less than 3 pages, $188 per page; 3 
pages, $168 per page; 6 pages, $163 per 
page; 9 pages, $158 per page; 13 pages, 
$153 per page; 17 pages, $148 per page; 
26 pages, $142 per page; 32 pages, $137 
per page; 39 pages. fis per page; 52 
pages, $127 per page. 


For additional data see page 328 


Engineering and Mining Journal, 330 W. 
i2nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc, Est. 1866. 
Subscription, $3. Covers mining, milling. 
concentrating, smelting and refining of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals, ex- 
Trim size, &8%x11\%. Type 


cept fuels 


page, 7x10. Published 14th. Forms close 
2 weeks preceding. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir 
culation, 14,304; (gross), 15,003. Operat 


ing companies and executives, 33%; en 
gineers, 26%; mine, mill and smelter 


foremen and staff, 16%; mfrs., machiner) 
jobbers and dealers, 7%; metal buyers 
and dealers, 4%; other, 14%. Rates— 
Less than 3 pages, $280 per pace: 
pages, $255 per page; 6 pages, $244; * 
Pages, $234: 12 pages, $229; 24 page 
99 


Standard color, $45; bleed, $50. 
For additional data see page 328 





Explosives Engineer. 
(See CEMENT AND QvuARRY Propucts IS 
DUSTRIES. ) 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 





Metal and Non-Metallic Mining Cataless 


330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18, N. \ 

dexed a distributed by McGraw Hil 

Publishing Co., Inc. Controlled wo 
ving 


distribution, 6,500; among the spe 
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METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING 





— 


and buying officials in metal and non- 
metallic mines, mills, smelters and re- 
fineries; Others, $5. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published annually. 
Next issue, May 1, 1944. Forms close 
Feb. 28, 1944. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 6,360. Catalog rates, 1 
page, $240; 2 pages, $190 per page; 3 
pages, $172 per page; 4 pages, $165 per 
page; 5 pages, $158 per page; 6 pages, 
$151; 7 pages, $144; 8 pages, $137; add'l 
page $130. Briefalogs of 8, 12, 16, 24, 


32 or more pages, if supplied according 
to our specifications, are accepted at 
pub! shed rates less 20%, plus added cost 
of inserting, if any. Briefalogs of 2 or 
; pages, if supplied according to our 


specifications, accepted at published 
rates less 10%, plus added cost of insert- 
ing, if any. Inserts of 2 or 4 pages 
printed by us accepted at published rates 
slus cost of production, 





McGraw Hill Mining Publications, 
(See COAL.) 





mill & Factory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 








Mining Congress Journal. 
(See COAL.) 





Mining and Contracting Review, 305 
Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City. Published 
by Salt Lake Mining Review, Inc. Est. 
1899. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th and 
0th. Forms close 9th and 22nd. Agency 
liscounts, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 17.00 
24 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Standard color, $20 first color; $15 each 
add. color. 





Mining and Industrial News, 381 Bush St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Published by Min- 
ing and Industrial News Corp. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 115%x17%. 
Type page, 10%x15%. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 2,- 


700. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 112.50 67.50 37.50 


12 90.00 54.00 30.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $25 extra. 





ane 


Mining and Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. Published by American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. Est. 1919. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th preceding month. Forms 


lose 15th. Circulation, 10,875; (gross), 
11,651. Operating companies and execu- 
tives, 22%; engineers, 61%; college pro- 
fessor and students, 11%; others, 6%. 
Rates per insertion 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $105.00 $ 57.00 
6 165.00 90.00 48.75 
12 150.00 82.50 45.00 


Standard color, $45. Bleed, 20%. 
Mining Journal, Title & Trust Bldg., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Published by Trade Jour- 
nal Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 15th and 30th. Forms close 
Sth and 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. 
I A. A. statement on request. Circula- 











tion (Sworn), 6,484; (gross), 7,907. Op- Est. 1898. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
erating companies and executives, 58%; 6%x9%. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
engineers, 9%; machinery and equip- ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
ment manufacturers and dealers, 11%; 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1942, 3,105. Op- 








others, 22%. Rates— erating executives, 61%; sales, etc., 22%; 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page other, 17%. Rates— 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 48.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 127.50 72.25 40.80 1 $ 70.00 40.00 $ 25.00 
12 112.50 63.75 36.00 6 55.00 35.00 20.00 
24 90.00 51.00 28.80 12 50.00 33.00 18.00 
Standard color, 25%; bleed, 20%. 
Mining Record, The, 1829 Champa S&t., (CAR 


Denver, Colo. Published by Record Pub. 

Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, $3. Type Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, 
page, 111/6x15. Published Thursday. Que. Published by National Business 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- Publications, Ltd. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
count, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 





Statement), 3,741. Rates— 7x10. Published 10th of month. Forms 
On 3 Mos. Contract close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
; Once Twice Every culation, Dec., 1942, 2,713. Mining com- 
Times aMonth aMonth Week panies and executives, 19%; foremen, 
2 inches $1.90 $1.80 $1.75 9%; engineers, 23%; machinery, etc., 
5 inches 1.80 1.70 1.60 20%; other, 29%. Rates— 
10 inches 1.70 1.60 1.40 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
20 inches 1.60 1.50 1.25 1 $120.00 65.00 $ 35.00 
On 6 Mos. Contract 6 80.00 46.00 25.00 
2 inches 1.80 1.70 1.65 12 70.00 40.00 23.00 
5 inches 1.70 1.60 1.40 
10 inches 1.60 1.50 1.25 
20 inches 1.50 1.25 1.00 Canadian Mining Manual, Gardenvale, 
On 12 Mos. Contract Que. Published by Natl. Business Pubs., 
2 inches .75 ' 1.50 Ltd. Est. 1891. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
5 inches 1.60 1.50 1.25 Type page, 7x10. Published Oct. Agency 
10 inches 1.50 1.25 1.00 discounts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $100; % 


20 inches 1.25 1.00 15 page, $55: % page, $35. 
Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 





Mining Technology, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. Published by American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. (CAR 

Est, 1937. Subscription, $6. Trim size, ; 

6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published bi- winer, The, Metropolitan Bldg., Vancou- 
monthly, 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency ver, B. C. Official organ of Purchasing 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher's agents’ Assn. of B. C. Published by Gor- 
Statement), 4,077 (includes 4,005 non-de- @don Black Publications, Ltd, Est. 1928. 
ductible  ass’n subs.); (gross), 4,132. Ppyblished 10th. Forms close 23rd. Sub- 
Rates—$75.00 per page. Standard color, scription, $2 ($2.50 to U. S. A.). Trim 
$25; bleed, $10. size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1942, 
Mining World, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, 2,056. Companies and executives, 61%; 
Wash. Pub. by Miller Freeman Publi- other, 39%. Rates— 











cations. Subscription, $3. Page size, 7x Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
10. Published 15th. Forms close 6th. 1 $ 60.00 35.00 $ 20.00 
Agency discount, 0-2. Circulation 6 55.00 30.00 17.00 
(Publisher’s Statement), 4,114. Rates— 12 50.00 27.50 15.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Standard color, $15; bleed, no extra 

l $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 charge. 

6 125.00 75.00 50.00 

12 100.00 65.00 40.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 15% extra. @® 





Skillings’ Mining Review, 501 Builders Northern Miner, 122 Richmond St., W 
Exchange, Duluth, Minn. Published by ‘Toronto, Ont. ‘Published by Northern 
Charles D. Skillings. Est. 1912. Sub- Miner Press, Est. 1915. Subscription, $3. 
scription, $3. Type page, 8%x10%. Pub- Type page, 11x17. Published Thursday. 
lished Saturday. Forms close Wednes- }rorms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
day. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 15-6. Circulation, March, 1943, 9,360. 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 1,253. Rates—Open, 25 "cents per line; 1,000 





Rates— lines, 22 cents; ines s 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page e ts; 5,000 lines, 18 cents. 

1 $ 66.00 $ 35.00 $ 17.50 

12 62.70 32.35 16.50 

26 61.00 31.50 16.20 (CAB 

52 59.40 30.50 15.86 


— aaa The Pre-Cambrian, Montreal Trust Bldg., 


Thomas Register of American Manufac- Winnipeg, Man. Published by Manitoba 
turers. Chamber of Mines. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 














(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
- ; ; 7x10, Published 5th. Forms close 25th. 
CANADA Circulation, Aug., 1942, 1,284. Mining 
SS ; — companies and executives, 57%; equip- 
ment mfrs., 17%; other, 26%. Agency 

(CAB discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Canadian Mining and Metallurgical Bul- 1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 19.00 
letin, 1117 St. Catherine St., W., Mont- 6 60.00 32.00 16.00 
real, Canada. Published by The Cana- 12 55.00 29.00 15.00 


dian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. Standard color, $10: bleed, 10%. 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 


(See also Automotive Industry: Aviation; Design Engineering: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 





combatant in global 
arsenal of the United 
Nations, the United States has as- 
sumed commitments which throw un- 
precedented burdens upon the metal 
producing and working industries. 

These industries, which commonly 
are known as the metal-working indus- 
try, in peacetime represented about 
one-third of Amercian industry. Under 
the exigencies of war, they represent 
much more than one-third of the na- 
tion’s industrial resources. 

This important metal-working sector 
of American industry includes four 
easily classified groups: 

1. Iron and steel and their products, 
excluding machinery. 

2. Nonferrous metals 
products. 

3. Machinery, 
tools and accessories. 

4. Transportation equipment, 
ing aircraft, cars and locomotives, 
tor vehicles, etc., and engines 
accessories 


As an active 
war and as the 


and their 


including machine 
includ- 
mo- 
and 


These are classifications employed in 
the reports of the United States Cen- 
sus of Manufactures. In the census 
for 1939, the last one for which figures 
are available, the industry comprising 
these four major groups consisted of 
28,136 establishments which turned out 
products valued at $19,068,776,000. 

These figures are of little more than 
academic value or interest now becaue 
the advent of war has changed the 
metalworking industry drastically. 
Thousands of plants have been 
verted from peacetime to wartime pro- 
duction. Many plants have been ex- 
panded not once but several times and 
a large number of new plants have 
been built or are under construction. 

For these reasons, it is impossible to 
present any definite figures on the size 
of the metalworking industry at this 
time. It is doubtful whether trust- 
worthy statistics on the number of es- 
tablishments and value of products, in 
sufficient detail to be enlightening, will 
be available until near the end of the 
war. 

However, 


con- 


an idea of the growth of 
the metalworking industry under the 
impetus of total war can be gained by 
a study of the output of the plants in 
this industry. 

In peacetime a measure of the ac- 
tivity of the industry—and of most of 
its components—was found in the num- 
ber of products manufactured. For in- 
stance, if the output of automobiles, 
cars and locomotives, electrical re- 
frigerators, washing machines, air- 
planes, structural fabrication, ships, 
radios, and scores of other products 
was high, this was a sign that almost 
every branch of the metalworking in- 
dustry was active. This was because 
the manufacture of these products 
drew heavily upon the blast furnaces, 
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steelworks and rolling mills of the iron 


and steel industry; upon foundries, 
forge shops, metal stamping plants, 
heat-treating establishments and nu- 


merous finishing plants; upon the zinc, 
lead, copper and other units of the 
nonferrous metal group; and upon the 
great machinery division of industry 
which includes not only the machine 
tools which create machines, but also 
the builders of all types of industrial 
machinery. 

Today, however, the output of auto- 
mobiles, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, typewriters is no criterion what- 
ever of the activity of the metalwork- 
ing industry or of any element in it. 
The output of practically every impor- 
tant finished product of the industry 
peacetime has been sharply 
banned by government 


used in 
curtailed or 
order. 


Index of Activity 

Therefore the 
ure of activity in 
industry is a new 


only available meas- 
the metalworking 
index, recently de- 
vised by the War Production Board. 
It is called the “Index of Munitions 
Production,” and is based on the dollar 
value of the monthly production of 
planes, tanks, guns, ships, ammuni- 
tion and all war equipment used in the 
field.” 

In as much as these items now are 
the chief products of the majority of 
plants in the metalworking industry, 
the munitions index may be consid- 
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ered—for the duration—the best avail- 
able index of activity in the metal- 
working industry. 

This index is based upon the assump- 


tion that the dollar value of munitions 
produced in Nov., 1941—the last month 
before Pearl Harbor—equals 100. The 
accompanying chart shows how produc- 
tion has skyrocketed since that date 
But the cold figures are even more in- 
pressive. The munitions index in July, 


1940, was 23; a year later it had risen 
to 64; in July, 1942, it had shot up te 
339, and in July, 1943, it had climbed 
to 593. The percentage of gain of July. 
1943, over July, 1940, was 2,478. 

This sharp step-up in war produc- 
tion reflects great credit upon the 
metalworking industry. To achieve 


this record, thousands of plants had to 
completely revamp their operations In 
a brief period of time. That produc- 
tion of war munitions climbed so rap- 
idly and steadily is convincing testi- 
mony that the industry entered the 
war in a strong position as to plant, 
equipment and personnel and that its 
“know-how,” ingenuity and resource 
fulness were put to effective use with 
amazing speed. 

The iron and steel industry always 
has been considered the base of the 
metalworking industry. To a marked 
degree, the progress of the fabricat- 
ing, finishing and manufacturing 
branches of the metalworking indus 
tries has depended upon the ability of 
the iron and steel industry to supply 
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AND THE 


HE metalworking and metalproducing indus- M FE TA LWO 7 KI H G 
tries — the world’s largest industrial market — is the 
a feld served by STEEL. The last available census fig- 

ures (1939) showed the industry consisted of 28,215 INDUST RY 
500 manufacturing plants, each of which did an annual busi- 


ness of $5,000 or more. 39 per cent of these plants 
accounted for 96 per cent of the industry’s total business. * 





By any yardstick—employment, materials purchased or 
value of products—the metalworking and metalproducing 
industries are the largest of all industries, and war pro- 


duction has increased its importance even 
00 more. In 1939 the industry accounted for 
37 per cent of all manufacturing; in 1940, DISTRIBUTION EDITORIAL 
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42 per cent; in 1941, 46 per cent and in ; Cees 
4 2 54 STEEL’s total distribution of 14,500 copies | STEEL is three magazines in one—a new 
1942, per cent. a concentrated in the top-ranking plants in weekly, an engineering and operating pape 
the industry, which account tor over 90 ind a weekly market guide . 
. i P m cent of the total business: ; ; . : . 
Although the published information on INDUSTRIAL BREAKDOWN \ full editorial staff of over 20 men oper 
the normal peacetime market was more or (Bas i < Sk Tea ates from leading industrial centers through 
; less adequate, STEEL began in 1939 the Per rie = pe and direct from Washing 
Ow most intensive study ever made of the seetainentiasinn Copies centage and London. 
metalworking and metalproducing indus- Metalworking . 9.884 73.04 alagecere —— — “all-out” ¥ keeping 
— . 4 ° ° . ‘ons ers fo abrica its readers info <d oO 1 anc rrovec 
tries, employing field investigators and di- ; ‘tien one teonuenans 1,792 13.24 methods of cur. seniedion gee. : a 
oui. rect questionnaires. Factual information Consumers for manu- _ lations and the problems of operating under 
metal- on employment, products and operations ques i Ge et - ree neue Sing cai aa te 
7 for each plant in the industry was recorded use cae 1,182 8.73 mer J no eae ae pry a 
. Distributors : 700 5.17 — er B provlems © a¢ industry 
— on IBM punched cards for quick tabula- onian—— ..... 526 3.89 in its regular weekly issues 
: tion. Continuing rechecks and investiga- General ..... siete 345 2.56 PERT? 
itions : p . . m : : STEEL’s editors, backed by practical ex 
aa tion have maintained this detailed informa- sal Uuited States 13.532 100.00% perience in the fields they serve, are deliv 
“Th tion as the basis for STEEL’s circulation U. S. Territories ° ering a complete information service to the 
2 . — . _ exec es ( rroductio offic s of 
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steel of the desired chemical analysis 
and physical properties in the amounts 
required. 

This dependency has been re-empha- 
sized by the war to an unprecedented 
extent. The present world-wide con- 
flict is a “machine” war, throwing a 
more intricate problem of demand upon 
the steel industry than it has ever con- 
fronted. Also the needs of twenty-odd 
United Nations must be supplied by 
American steelmakers. This combina- 
tion of circumstances not only imposes 
upon the iron and steel industry a 
demand for tonnage of unprecedented 
proportions but also for a higher aver- 
age grade of steel than has been re- 
quired in any previous period of 
emergency. 


Production 

To meet this challenge the iron and 
steel industry fortunately was at a 
high state of efficiency when this coun- 
try entered the war. In its Annual 
Statistical Report for 1941, the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute shows 
that the industry had a total invest- 
ment of $4,405,263,785, as compared 
with $4,265,933,908 in 1940. In Decem- 
ber, 1941, the industry employed 868,- 
351 workers, who received wages and 
salaries amounting to $1,679,084,098. 

Steel gave this picture of 1942 pro- 
duction: 

“Accomplishments by the steel indus- 
try in 1942, the first full year of war, 
dwarfed all previous records in pro- 
duction and far surpassed the effort of 
1941, which had been hailed as a high 
mark. 

“Government control continued and 
was tightened progressively in the ef- 
fort to match output to war demand. 
Civilian supply was steadily reduced 
and use for other than war production 
was practically eliminated. Various 
plans were put into effect through the 
year and at the close the situation was 
much improved, supply being matched 
with essential requirements. 

“At the beginning of 1942 it was be- 
lieved the capacity of industry in gen- 
eral for production of ships, tanks, 
guns and other war needs would not be 
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to absorb all the steel that 
could be made. However, phenomenal 
speed of conversion from civilian to 
wartime production provided facilities 
to use every ton of steel from greatly 
enlarged steelmaking capacity and call 
for more. 

“Records were broken continuously 
through the year. Scarcely a steel mill 
department failed to better its previous 
performance and marks deemed peaks 
one month were exceeded the next as 
management and labor vied to get out 
more tonnage than ever before. The 
world’s record for pig iron production 
in a single month by a single blast fur- 
nace stack had stood unchallenged 
since 1931, but in January it was 
broken and four more times in 1942 
new tops were recorded, the best mark, 
in October, being almost 5,000 tons 
over the 1931 record. Iron ore tonnage 
moved from Lake Superior mines was 
more than 11,000,000 tons greater than 
the record tonnage in 1941. In pig iron 
and steel ingots, the record levels of 
1941 were left far behind. 

“Production of steel, measured by 
ingot output, was above 94 per cent 
of rated capacity through the entire 
year and averaged better than 96 per 
cent. In October it reached a peak of 
100.1 per cent of capacity.” 

The accompanying table gives pro- 
duction figures for 1942 and preceding 
years. Production of steel ingots and 
castings for the first half of 1943 was 
43,866,912 net tons, compared with 42,- 
535,923 tons in the corresponding 1942 
period. This was a new high, despite 
reductions in production late in the 
half, caused by the coal strike. 

During the first half of 1943, the 
industry operated at 97.9 per cent of 
capacity. This was the lowest rate of 
production since July, 1942. 

In August, 1943, the American Iron 
and Steel Institute announced that 
American steel-producing capacity has 
risen to a new peak of 90,881,000 tons 
annually. During the preceding three 
years, total annual capacity was ex- 
panded by nearly 10,000,000 tons to 
meet the expanded needs of steel for 
the war. When the expansion program 
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is completed, capacity will approximate 
96,000,000 tons a year. 

Figures as of July 1, 1943, showed 
open-hearth furnace capacity to be 
79,867,000 tons, about 700,000 tons 
more than on Jan. 1, 1943. Electric 
furnace capacity was rated at 4,936, 
000 tons, a gain of nearly 400,000 tons 
above the figure at the beginning of 
the year and more than 2% times the 
capacity available in 1940. Bessemer 
and crucible capacity is rated at 6,074, 
000 and 3,800 tons a year, respectively 

Blast furnace capacity as of July 1, 
1943, was rated at 64,500,000 tons a 
year, 500,000 tons more than at the be- 
ginning of the year and 9,000,000 tons 
above 1940. 

Alloy steel continues to be one of the 
principal bottlenecks, with production 
being stepped up to about 14,000,000 
tons in 1943, compared with an esti- 
mated 1942 production of more than 
11,000,000 tons. In 1943, open-hearth 
alloy steel was being produced at the 
rate of 8,000,000 tons annually, with 
output of electric furnace steel, com- 
prising largely the alloy grades, being 
increased. 

The steel industry, in co-operation 
with the war agencies, devised many 
conservation measures, including no 
tably the National Emergency steels, 
requiring less nickel and other critical 
alloying elements, and more manganese 
and silicon to offset these reductions. 
Greater use of residuals available in 
scrap is a part of this program, and, 
in one instance, the alloy steel commit 
tee, American Iron and Steel Institute, 
created an entire new series of NE 
steels in ten days, at the request of 
WPB, with the new steels to be solely 
from scrap for replacement of other 
alloys without changes in designs of 
parts. 

Plates led all products in 1942 in 
point of tonnages, with sheets of all 
kinds comprising the next highest clas- 
sification, and with semifinished and 
merchant bars following in order. Ac 
cording to preliminary estimates, next 
came structurals, tin plate, alloy bars 
and narrow strip. Plates are consid- 
ered likely to lead again in 1943, m 
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: B hereyer Metals Are Cast... You'll Find... 








0 He He) 


HE forming of metal in molds will continue 
— unabated, because the use of metal cast- 


ings is as widespread as industry itself. 


Whether casting for implements and ma- 
chines of war, or for peacetime uses, the 
foundry industry supplies its products for 


use in all industries. 


Like most plants today, an enormous back- 
log of demand for repair and replacement 


parts and equipment is growing daily. 


Foundry executives are taking care of to- 
day’s requirements today, but have an eye 
to the future when “‘reconversion”’ to peace- 


time production is called for. 


Today, production for war is first... but 
manufacturers of foundry equipment and 
materials will find foundrymen alert to post- 


war planning. 


THE FOUNDRY, reaching every worthwhile 
foundry in the United States and Canada, can 
carry your sales message to the men who 
are responsible for today’s and tomorrow's 


production. 
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METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 








WORLD PRODUCTION OF STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 


Gross Tons 














1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 

United States *°76,742,562 73,963,624 60,518,419 47,672,195 28,693,000 51,526,000 
Canada *°2.837,686 2,411,887 1,985,000 1,300,000 1,156,000 1,352,000 
Great Britain 13,500,000 10,398,000 12,984,000 
France 8,400,000 6,087,000 7,793,000 
Belgium 3 000,009 2,248,000 3,801,000 
Luxemburg 1,800,000 1,414,000 2,470,000 
Italy 2,350,000 2,286,000 2,054,000 
Spain 500,00) 465,000 109 000 
Sweden Due to war con- 1,100,000 963 000 1,088,000 
Germany* dtons figures for 24,000,000 22.922.000 19,531,000 
Austria 1940-41-42 are 640,000 
Czechia not available for 1,250 000 1,733,000 2,281,000 
Poland other than West- 1,600 000 1,517,000 1,420,000 
Hungary erm Hemisphere 750 000 638,000 654,000 
Russia countries. 18,500 000 18,150,000 17,493,000 
Japan} 6.300 000 6,009,000 5,718,000 
India 1,090 000 966,000 895,000 
Australia 1,200,000 1,151,000 1,074,000 
Saar! 

Miscellaneous $00,000 900,000 900,000 





1936 1935 1934 j 
48,525,000 34,467,000 26,502,000 56,4 \3,009 

1,078,000 915,000 741,000 1, 
8,850,000 9,656,000 
























11,785,000 9,859,000 
6,601,000 6,177,000 6,075,000 
3,117,000 2,975,000 2,901,000 
1,949,000 1,808,000 1,901,000 
1,992 000 2,174,000 1,820,000 
365,000 555,000 635,000 
962,000 882,000 848,000 
18,900,000 16,184,000 11,725,000 
411,000 358,000 304,000 
1,463 000 1,135,000 938,000 
1,123.000 930,000 831,000 
543 000 439,000 310 000 
16,080,000 12,320,000 9,412,000 4 
5,174,000 4,858,000 3,682,000 2, 
866,000 862,000 798,000 
750,000 697,000 518,000 
1,919,000 2, 
800,000 750,000 450,000 400,000 

















World total 


* °Estimated. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF PIG 


134,983,00° 107,687,000 133,774,000 


*Includes Austrian production from January 1938. jIncludes Manchuria and Korea. {Included in Germany since 1931. 





Gross Tons 














1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 
United States ©°48.778 284 45.042.023 42320011 31.943000 19,161,000 37,127,000 
Canada °°) 804,082 1,554,708 1,270,000 800,000 758,000 979,000 
Great Britain 8,20u,000 6,761,000 8,493,000 
France 7,800 GOO 5,964,000 7,787,000 
Belgium 3,000,000 2,426,000 3,743,000 
Luxemburg 1,750,000 1,526,000 2,473,000 
Italy 1,000,000 913,000 849,000 
Spain 500,000 435,000 126,000 
Sweden Due to war con- . 625.000 652,000 682,000 
Germany® ditions figures for 20,000,000 18,300,000 15,703,000 
Austria 1940-41-42 are 383,000 
Czechia not available for 1,000,000 1,215,000 1,648,000 
Po'and other than West- 1.000.000 952,000 712,000 
Hungary ern Hemisphere 450 000 330 000 359,000 
Russia countries. 15,000 000 14,479,000 14,288.000 
Japant 3.250.000 3 090,000 2.758.000 
nn» hae. see! Shpitheued “seu e hea’ 1,800,000 1,634,000 1.629,000 
Australia 1,100,000 1,072,000 914,000 
Saar} . ; bee - ; a 
Miscellaneous 1,200,000 1,150,000 1,200,000 


IRON AND FERROALLOYS 





122,484,000 98,345 000 81,160,000 118,763 009 




































1936 1935 1934 1929 
31,029,000 21,373,000 16,139,000 42,614,000 
747,000 655,000 438,000 1,160,000 
7,721,000 6,424,000 5,969,000 7,589,000 
6,130,000 5,696,000 6,053,000 10,198 000 
3,110,000 2,982,000 2,860,000 4,030,000 
1,955,000 1,842,000 1,968,000 2,860 000 
793,000 683,000 564,000 718,000 
250,000 350,000 365,000 740 00) 
623,000 603,000 550,000 516,00) 
15,058,000 12,637,000 8,602,000 13,187.00) 
244,000 190,000 132,000 455,00) 
1,122,000 798.000 591.000 1,618 00) 
575,000 388,000 376,000 693,000 
301,000 183,000 138,000 362.000 
14.088,000 12,411,000 10,273 000 4,253,000 
2 823.000 2,739009 2400000 1,491,000 
1,543,000 1,466009 1,331 000 1,348 00° 
783,000 698,000 487,000 420 000 
1,797,009 2,071,000 
1,000,000 809,C00 700,00) 750,009 








World total 





*Includes Austrian production from January 1938. 


®©°Estimated. 


o ~—- —_ “a 


100,418,000 80,728,000 101,853,000 


tIncludes Manchuria and Korea. 


t Included 








89,895,000 72,918,000 61,733,000 97,073,000 








in Germany since 1934. 





— Steel 








view of the further heavy expansion 
scheduled to take place in shipbuilding 
in particular. 

With American steel output still a 
moderate distance from its probable 
war peak, it is interesting to note how 
the productive capacity of the United 
States compares with that of other 
belligerents. 

Japan is believed to have capacity 
for turning out about 7,100,000 net 
tons of steel ingots annually. Amer- 
ican steelworks have been producing in 
excess of this tonnage per month. 

Germany, including its occupied 
areas, has capacity for 50,500,000 tons 
annually, while Italy should be able to 
produce about 3,000,000 tons per year. 

Russia originally had steelmaking 
capacity totaling 21,800,000 tons. In 
the areas occupied by German troops 
is steelmaking capacity representing 
more than half of this tonnage. This 
obviously is not available to the Rus- 
sians, but. it is also dowbtful whether 
the Germans have been able to uti- 
lize it. 
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Great Britain has an annual steel 
capacity of 20,600,000 tons. 

Thus the United States alone now 
has a considerable margin over the 
combined capacities of Germany, Italy 
and Japan, while the United Nations, 
in spite of Russia’s losses, have almost 
a two-to-one advantage over their ene- 
mies. 


Conservation 


At the same time that industry and 
government were bending every effort 
to increase the supply of critical and 
strategic materials, equally strenuous 
measures were being taken to conserve 
the use of iron and steel and to make 
each unit of scarce material go farther. 

These measures of conservation— 
which embrace a host of expedients 
such as_ substitution, simplification, 
standardization, etc.—were affecting 
practically every division of the metal- 
working industry. Their influence upon 
metalworking operations was more 
drastic than any similar factors in the 
first World War. 
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It is not possible here to enumerate 
all of the expedients employed, but two 
can be mentioned in order to illustrate 
the significant manner in which these 
emergency measures may influence 
metalworking operations for some time 
to come. 

First is the development of National 
Emergency steels, generally known 3s 
NE steels, in order to conserve nickel, 
chromium and other alloying elements. 
Fortunately leading metallurgists were 
alert to the need of creating substitute 
or alternative steels for the various 4l- 
loy steels which had come into common 
use in recent years. The rapidity with 
which several series of alternate steels 
were developed and made available for 
use is a tribute to the resourcefu!ness 
of the metallurgical fraternity of the 
iron, steel and metalworking industry. 

The achievement was made possible 
by the co-operation of many associa 
tions, companies and individuals. The 
American Iron and Steel Institute ané 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
at the request of the War Production 
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either a metal-producing nor a metal-working publication primarily—but 
sreamlined combination of both, METALS and ALLOYS 1s the only 
gizine with a voluntary paid subscription which gives you a concentrated 
ring coverage in all the metal industries . . . from non-ferrous metal 
oducers and steel mills through metal-working and metal-fabricating 
dustrial plants. Its readers are the practical engineers directly responsible 
planning and producing not only the materials but also the products of 
dy and tomorrow. 
The need for this common meeting ground between engineers who pro- 
ht the materials and those who work and fabricate them is evident from 
ETALS and ALLOYS phenomenal growth in recent years. 300% gain in 
lation from 1938 to 1943! . . . 26% im the last year alone! Space run- 
mg in 1943 is 40% greater than the 1942 volume! Requests for manu- 
urers’ literature 25% more this year than last . . . over 50,000 annually! 
Inly an editorial policy carefully tailored to meet the most important 
tds of the metal-producing and metal-working industries could account 
METALS and ALLOYS outstanding position today among the dozen or 
we leading specialized media in the fields. And METALS and ALLOYS 
jeors are not satisfied to decide alone just what is important. A twenty-man 
isory board—each man a recognized expert in research, production, or 
plication—helps chart editorial contents every month. 
Contents of a typical issue, reproduced here, help explain why METALS 
d ALLOYS has won more Industrial Marketing Awards for Editorial 
ievement than any business magazine in the country. 
(1) Useful authoritative Feature Articles that help speed production . . . 
prove efficiency . . . cut costs; (2) Engineering File Facts—technical data 
materials, processes, and equipment, presented in simplified, tabular 
; (3) The Production Front—interpretive summaries of the latest news 
views from Washington and War Production fronts as it affects the 
al industries ; (4) Engineering Shop Notes—practical production hints 
short cuts from shop men in various industries; (5) Metallurgical 
gineering News—latest information on materials, equipment, processes, 
higns, people, plants, Societies. 
Included among other standard monthly features are: (6) Trends—con- 
, pointed comments on the shape of things to come in materials, their 
brication, treatment, application: (7) Manufacturers’ Literature—a handy 
king of the latest in manufacturers’ literature . . . produces more than 
},000 requests annually. Last, but by no means least, is (8) Metallurgical 
gineering Digest—all important articles taken from other sources are 
gested here and segregated according to classification . . . metal produc- 
bo, foundry practice, metal-working and treating, materials and engineering 
ign, and testing, inspection and control. 


ETALS ...u ALLOYS 


° . ABP 


HNHO|D PUBLISHING CORPORATION * 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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veo you DOUBLE COVERAGE 


IN THE METAL INDUSTRIES 








MARKETS COVERED 


Preducers of Metals . . . Approx. 20% of Total Paid 


@ Iron and Stee! Mills 
@ Non-ferrous metal mills and smelters 


Consumers of Metals—Metal-working and Metal-fab- 

ricating plents . . . Approx. 62% of Total Paid 

@ Aircraft and Engines 

®@ Motor Vehicles and Parts 

®@ Railroads and Railway Equipment 

@ Electrical Equipment 

®@ Machinery and Machine Tools 

@ Structural Steel, plate and tanks 

@ Metal hardware 

@ Light machinery and instruments 

@ Miscellaneous metal products 

@ Government shops and Arsenals 

© “Captive” foundries, forging, welding, heat treating, 
die-casting, and finishing departments 

@ Commercial shops 


Foundries, Wire Mills, Sheet and Tube Mills .. . 
Approx. 10% of Total Paid 





OCCUPATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION 


ANALYSIS 

Beaters COMED adden venicedcccasens 25% 
Production and Manufacturing Personnel....... 26% 
Metallurgical Personnel ..............0-0005 18% 
I TD Sinn es cecceanisensaseuas 4% 
Company Gubewighees o.ccccccccccceccscecs 5% 
Purchasing—Misc. Company Personnel......... 1% 
Government (Non-manufacturing) ............ 6% 
Jobbers, Dealers, Trade Associations.......... 2% 
IE <n sasncnveeesccdscesdunes 1% 
Professors (29% are consultants)............. 2% 
PUD bn<ecinsadcsnetessedsnsence ninth 5% 
GE: naccvcvccwedcnconenassvepieamene 2% 
Aemetng, Glasastian ..ccccccccccesscvccs 3% 
Total 100% 
TOTAL NET PAID, JUNE 1943........ 15,153 copies 

TOTAL DISTRIBUTION, 
CE FD checddicccasecvsss 17,000 copies 





EDITORIAL SECTIONS AVAILABLE 
FOR ADVERTISING SPACE 
EACH MONTH 


- Production of Metals 
. Foundry Practice 
- Metal-Working and Treating 
- Materials and Engineering Design 
5. Testing, Inspection and Control 
NOTE:—Availability of these sections to advertisers de- 


pendent upon the amount of editorial material sched- 
vled each month. Details upon application. 
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Board and in co-operation with the = — — ——— 
Army, Navy, U. S. Bureau of Stand- The Metals and Metal-Working Industries, 1939 
ards and other government depart- wes om P 
min a a P . . Sine falue o verware an plated 
ments, surveyed the alloy steel situa No. of Products TD cencdcedeuecsnesess 50 2,72) 
tion in all of its aspects. From this Machinery Est. (000) ‘Tin and other foils....... 12 9,072 
study it was obvious that alternate Agrtenttural, except trac- $17 $ 167,895 Watch cases ........ 42 9,799 
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steels must be developed promptly. The Blowers exhaust and WEE aindacdessenewara 5,600 2,572,854 
first of the new series were ready for ventilating fans ....... 17 28,606 . 
announcement early in 1942. Cars and trucks, indus- mem ont Steel es : Value of 
DE “ugadcomneunsnes i 17,320 and Their Products, No. of Products 
In spite of the short time available | nercial laundry. dry- Excluding Machinery Est. 000) 
for development and trial, the NE cleaning and pressing Automobile stampings.... 90 $ 47,833 
: . . -_ 9 < « ac ste 
steels were designed carefully with due SE 6c cducassetas 82 21,839 a furnace ens 81 0,802 
z ease : ‘ Construction, except min- olts, nuts, washers and 
consideration for the problem of both aan Gin ‘we, rivete—made in plants 
roducers and fabricators. These steels GE dacacccubacbskes 199 140,138 not operated by rolling 
. ; ; ill 5 
have been described as being of bal- Food products machinery 379 90,841 Saee Seensesene py eee _ 34,118 
a . . “— . > eT Cast ire > g 5 07 
anced analyses, comprising various [lectrical machinery 2,014 1,727,390 ee ee eae pe 7 079 
: - : ~ > on ‘ “- -old- stee sheets 
combinations of carbon, manganese and levators, escalators and 64.128 and strip and cold-fin- 
ars r 3 _ dip pa ae hac aadelat : — ished steel bars 
molybdenum with and without four to jnaustrial machinery, not oy © yh. . = 
six-tenths of one per cent of chromium elsewhere classified 579 140,628 by hot-rolling mills.... 43 70,401 
£ nickel. hey were roposed as _ Internal combustion en- Cc ary ¢ -dre s. 2 4 
and» nick They prop - a ee - 110.358 utlery and edge tools... 266 59,924 
possible alternates for three groups: eadin a : ' Metal doors, window 
— f 1: aundry equipment, do- ba GRBR, OIC. .ccccccceccscs 205 48,219 
1, standard carburizing grades of steel; SOEEE. Ses dncekdncunws 42 61,601 porgings, ir sah heel 
. : ac " . . 3s, on a steei— 
2, semi-thorough hardening grades of Machine shop products, eae | a ae 
q , - - 3 not elsewhere classified 2,125 360,334 pone Bg —— le 207 , 
the 20 per cent carbon ¢ ass; ov, Machine shop repairs..... 1,459 38.166 P. a hh y rolling mils. ‘ 104,883 
thorough hardening steels of .35 per Machine tool accessories Galvanizing and other 
5 b i hi h and machinists’ pre- coating, outside of roll- 
cent carbon and higher. cision tools : 954 125.630 } ferret 83 6,196 
Since the first emergency steels were Machine terrae 200 218,045 Gray iron and semi-steel 
sain ‘ : , Mining machinery and Pee eee 1,161 209,72 
announced, supplementary — have equipment te tsessees 65 33,559 tardware, unclassified 434 154,476 
been developed. As of Sept. 15, 1942, Mechanical power-trans- Heating ay shine ” 
tho 77. abeaka mission equipment .... 218 170,291 ay § and COOK! ap- 
either through N E steels or through Measuring and dispensing paratus, except electric 138 20,330 
standard steels in which the content of MEN Jc cheeeneoue 4% 38 44,286 Enameling, japanning and 
nickel and chromium was low, alloy Measuring , Matrumente a —<s _lacquering jeeseenehouan 80 6,936 
steel users had available a fairly well chalererhinn ‘ machinery ‘ — ee ohh eee ae 
rounded-out choice of the following not elsewhere classified 178 98,975 ers’ supplies, not in- 
Office and store machines, cluding china ......... 259 125,578 
steels: not elsewhere classified 12 150,170 apricated structural and ; iio a} 
Carbon-manganese; manganese mo- Oil field machinery and m ornamental metal week 
] rt le tok J h . ] rt 1 tools eecertetecssoceoce 223 88,977 outside of roll - ills. 1.138 84.67 
ybdenum, nickel - chromium -molybde- paper and pulp mill ‘ma- outside of rolling mills. 1,13 284,67 
num, silicon-manganese and_silicon- chinery .. phesueaans 99 $2,420 Files ........eecsseeeceees 22 11,294 
. *¥: ’rint rF eq ment 23 00,052 ar »a etinesc : ft 
manganese-chromium, manganese-sili- pumping equipment and ' oe iron castings.. 83 3,451 
. . . een 4 rs, Stic é 
con-chromium-nickel-molybdenum, man- : ~ compressors ....... 337 134,941 toieeeaeiel meee = one 130 18.463 
anese-silicon-chromium and carbon- ¢ftigerators (domestic). Power boilers and allied 
uv refrigeration machinery 
shoemiomn oad ai? conditleninn SOUENGED scciccrccovecys 448 140,960 
. ny = Nails, spikes, etc., made 
09 2 , » mé 
In August, 1943, the American Iron Ph ny ® helene = ate oe 378,646 outside of rolling mills 36 12,908 
: Scales and balances...... 56 14,350 sates and vaults 16 6 O84 
and Steel Institute announced that con- Sewing machines, domes- Saws cxeqanaal ama 87 18.471 
ss » - . 9 — - eee ee ee ee ‘ wy tte 
ditions controlling production of alloy mead mane ei 39 29,707 + Screw-machine products 
7 . é é vy, . " oo > oan 9 Od 
steels have necessitated changes in the elsewhere classified . 207 55,785 nn Pe ad “encept wire, = — 
he - . aiti 4 ~ WR atesle Stokers (mechanical), do- panes! +. Ze 
che mical composition of the NE steels. connie Gat takaael.. 61 24.545 made outside of rolling 7 nies 
The changes were made to permit Steam engines, turbines Stamped and pressed - se 
alias . . » aoe ae and water wheels..... 18 i eee ee 
greater flexibility in the use of scrap, Textile machinery ..... 300 93.276 metal products, except wiliee 
particularly in the handling of turnings Tractors ................ 30 253,962 gqpttt® nn nne-nscrccccceee b+ 178,398 
; Vendine A , Steam fittings ........... 180 111,986 
and borings; to make possible higher a“ =e. amusement — Steel barrels, kegs and 
: Oo > a) - ry P ’ & a 
recovery of molybdenum from steel ALS Le pee re 51 3.142 — mamashehessannens os Ry 
a : gpk, Sy Keak : coven, «=« Steel cas Dvutuéeuianas 5,466 
scrap; and to remove objections on the Wood-working machinery 13 1,604 Steel works» and rolling = ~~ 
part of steel consumers to the use of Total 11.520 $1,981,564 ate moan acencnseranesee 253 2,720,020 
et ae : a ; wits . 9 : Steam an ot - water : 
stec Is containing higher than normal Caten es heating apparatus ..... 68 45.378 
quantities of silicon. an Non-Ferrous Metals No. of Products ag te Ry ty 
To accomplish these ends, the NE and Their Products Est. (000) naces, except electric.. 449 223,427 
9400 series was modified by reducing Alloying; and rolling and Tin cans and other tin- 
lie 90/0.25 ner drawing of non-ferrous SE -cckccavanbanhnions ne 248 372,616 
the silicon content to 0.20/0.35 per metals, except aluminum 188 $ 445,060 Tools, except edge tools.. 387 75,290 
cent: increasing the chromium content on — ssacemes : 32 37,125 Vitreous enameled prod- a 
2 F  eent: ; ‘nereas Aluminum products no ED cagcesedasedercaetes 55 44,238 
to 0.30/0.50 per cent; and increasing elsewhere classified .... 162 169,819 Wire drawn from pur- - . 
the nickel content to 0.30/0.60 per ba oe he agar me and parts 74 84,846 chased rods ............ 95 176,503 
= T os oles . ; atart« ollapsible tubes ........ 14 9,472 Wirework not elsewhere 
cent. Those changes will not material- Gold and silver leaf and ae oe ees 158.817 
ly change the hardenability character =. vos sesseesseesseees 26 2,109 Wrought pipes, welded 
titans : yee tages k J electroplating pcadecnes ‘One 28,168 and heavy riveted, not 
istics of the steels and so should not Engraving on metal..... 94 5,864 made in rolling mills... 49 15, 865 
adversely affect testing programs now Jewelers’ findings and Firearms ...... Sars a 23 7,712 
—— SUED. cwcnascccauves 82 22,489 = — 
in progress. 0308 
so .. ” ’ sce saencenes 886 71419 = Total 3904 $6,591,590 
The following compositions have been Lighting fixtures ........ 568 124,582 
withdrawn: NE 8020, NE 8442, and [#pidary work ........... 90 5,129 Value of 
a s Non-ferrous metal foun- Transportation No. of Products 
the entire NE 9600 series. GIUEE ccesecesseecpeecacs 600 55,637 Equipment Est. (000) 
The following compositions have been * ae non - ferrous 438 141.766 -— and parts, in- | 9.497 
: ot =tatery. JB sm OE . oo eras a cluding engines ........ 125 279,49: 
added: NE 9261, NE 9425 and NE primary smeiting and re- Ship building and repair- ss 
9545. - —— otevens isssoesee , 63 956,572 SPOR pe ots Se 608 272 
Mie a : . he oonf0 Secondary smelting an Cars and car equipment. 143 168,382 
The chromium content of NE 9262 refining non - ferrous Railroad, mining and in- 
was revised to read 0.25/0.40 per cent. 2 metals Soireeteceeree a 108 82,038 dustrial locomotives .. 15 47,426 
“eo min aaa iy 1 al Secondary refining, gold, Motor vehicles, bodies, 
To what extent these and other al _silver and platinum.... 66 101,784 parts and accessories... 1,054 4,039,931 
ternate alloy steels will come into gen- Unclassified sheet metal —————— 
WE | debdebdneéwseswene 1,262 137,341 EE --sndeb basstevesesees 2,022 $4,922,82 


eral use during the emergency and in 
what degree they will be retained after 
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e war remains to be seen. However, ewe = : — ; : 
= principle upon which these steels Distribution of Steel Products by Consuming Industries 
were developed is sound, aside from the et foe Per Cent 
nece= ity of mone erudeeptin alloying ele- 1. Steel converting and processing industries. . ‘298 798 si Mat 
ments. Metallurgists have amassed suf- 2, Jobbers, dealers and distributors............ 5,962 9,199 9.9 14.8 
Sent data to know Guintiety Che cuset =f Spilling Wee ..s....sccsccesuescceeeeeceecee. o440 2733S 
efect of each alloying element. They 5. Pressing, forming and stamping industry.......... 2,717 6,322 4.5 10.1 
also have learned that when certain al- 6. Container industry ce seeees betes — arr oe 7 
lying elements are introduced into a { Machinery, and tools....11202002222.0. IIIS 2540 28710 2G 
steel in correct combinations, each al- 9 passmenve and aircraft.. ‘own net pat 3 : re 
wying element thus introduced inten- }{° Oil, gas and mining......2...00000000IE ' 7328 tigs5 2B 
sifies the effect of the others, so that 12. Miscellaneous and CXport.......cccccccscceees 14,848 8,731 24.6 13.8 
all elements do double duty. 60,465 62,484 100.0 100.0 
This principle underlies most of the 
NE steels, causing some authorities to 
predict that the more popular of the essed in the previous year in many dustry ranged from a low of 14.10 per 
new series will be retained for use cases), and an additional 30 days for cent to a high of 24.04 per cent. 
after the war. This conjecture has assembling the steel into finished Second in rank was building and con- 
special market significance because the products. struction, with 10 to 18 per cent. Rail- 
mand for alloy steels had been rising High Carb Steel roads which in the twenties were the 
rapidly before the war. In any event, 1g arbon stee largest consumer, ranked third or 
the iron, steel and metalworking indus- A second significant expedient in con- fourth during most of the thirties with 
‘ries will have a wider choice of alloy nection with the conservation of alloy- consumption amounting to from 6 to 
teels for postwar demands than ever _ ing elements is a return to more exten- 15 per cent. 
efore. sive use of high-carbon steels. A num- Another important consuming classi- 
In 1942, the Controlled Materials ber of manufacturers have progressed fication is containers for food prod- 
an was developed to balance supply so far in the substitution of high-car- ucts, petroleum, etc. This industry has 
wainst demand. It operates vertically bon steels for low-carbon alloy steels ranked as high as third in some years, 
ind aims to provide quantity and type that they are practically independent taking from 5 to 12 per cent. 
ff materials at the time required to of the latter. These four groups have been the 
neet approved schedules. Applying at This swing-back to “simple” steels leading industrial consumers. However, 
the beginning of 1943 to steel, copper for certain purposes should not be con- a substantial portion of the steel out- 
and aluminum, it was scheduled to get strued as a trend away from alloy put goes through the hands of jobbers, 
into full operation by the third quarter. steels. At present few materials are dealers or distributors. Since 1930, 12 
Meanwhile, other measures were at chosen on the basis of merit alone. In or more per cent of the total has been 
work. The Steel Recovery Corporation, most cases the manufacturer must take distributed through these channels. 
organized in 1942, has a program for what he can get. Numerous materials, The greatest percentage distributed by 
reclaiming stocks built up by manufac- methods and expedients adopted by jobbers and dealers was in 1938 when 
turers in excess of needs, or by those necessity during the emergency will 17.13 per cent went through their 
who have been forced to suspend oper- survive after the war because they hands. 
ations because of limitations on civilian have proved eminently satisfactory. Throughout most of the thirties, 
supply. Others will be discarded. only a relatively small percentage, 
Of special importance also are the As for alloy steels in general, they ranging from 4 to 7 per cent of the 
limitations on the use of steel for non- have become such an established fea- total steel produced, was delivered to 
essential civilian products. Important ture in the mass manufacture of stand- the export trade. The advent of war 
imitations of this character marked ard peacetime products that it is cer- has changed this picture drastically. 
the course of the entire year of 1942, tain that after the war they will be While it is too early for statistics to 
and their cumulative effect was pro- ysed more extensively than ever be- reflect the full effect of war the Amer- 
nounced in 1943. fore. However some wartime habits of ican Iron and Steel Institute’s figures 
They began, notably, with automo- economy in the use of alloying ele- for 1940 and 1941 show the trends. 
biles and then spread to various other ments probably will be carried over into Whereas the building and construction 
durable consumer lines. March wit- the postwar period. In short, more al- industry took only 4,967,984 tons of 
nessed the issuance of numerous WPB oy steel will be used but the ratio of steel in 1940, it accounted for 8,127,- 
limitation orders. Washing machine chromium and nickel per unit may be 889 in 1941. This increase is accounted 
manufacturers, for instance, were told lower. for by the building of new and expan- 
) stop production by April 15; rail- — . sion of old plants to increase war pro- 
road equipment buying was limited Distribution duction. The percentage of steel used 
lrastically, jute boxes and various The accompanying table, showing by the shipbuilding industry is up 
ther amusement devices were cut for 1942 distribution, reveals abrupt shifts sharply. 
the duration. both in the type of steel products pro- However, it is impossible to give a 
In May, 1942, Conservation Order duced and the consuming industries to Clear picture of the distribution of steel 
M-126 banned steel in about 400 civil- which they were shipped. The out- because the specific tonnages going di- 
lan articles. Under this ruling no iron standing increase among steel consum- rectly into certain war items cannot be 
r st el was permitted to be delivered ing industries was registered by ship- published for military reasons. Figures 
for the manufacture of any of these builders, who took 16 per cent of the on exports of steel since 1940 have also 
articles, with a few exceptions, 15 days total output. The sharpest decline was been withheld. However, the 1940 fig- 
after May 5, with the further under- jin the automotive industry, normally ures show that 17.7 per cent of the 
standing that after Aug. 3 none of the industry’s ranking customer. steel produced that year was for ex- 
these items was to be assembled. The effect of war upon distribution port. When this is compared with the 


In July, WPB issued a supplemen- 
tary list of 250 additional items under 
an amendment to M-126, although some 
of these products had already been af- 
lecte! by Order M-21, which restricted 
shipments to ratings of A-10 or higher. 
Mar facturers of this supplementary 
list ad 30 days to process supplies on 
hand on a restricted basis (75 per cent 
of the average monthly tonnage proc- 


of iron and steel products has been 
violent. Prior to the war the pattern 
of consumption was well defined, with 
only slight variations from year-to- 
year. 

In the peacetime pattern, the auto- 
mobile industry usually was the lead- 
ing consumer. From 1930 to 1939 in- 
clusive, the proportion of total rolled 
steel consumed by the automobile in- 
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5 or 6 per cent which went into export 
each year during the thirties, it can be 
readily appreciated how much the war 
already has stimulated the flow of steel 
to foreign shores. 


Ore Supplies 

The ore situation was greatly re- 
lieved by nine new Maritime Commis- 
sion vessels which were put into serv- 
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(Source: American Iron and Steel Institute, All figures in Net Tons) 
Ingots, Hor Rouen Bars . | Tin and “a 
Biooms, | Struc- | Rams bie Pla Ces ; a } — 
Billets, tural Plates |-— > and Carbon Fi Pipe w Wire 
Slabs, Shapes Track Cone Bars ire Black (Hot Ind 
Industries Tube | and |(Universal Hoope”| Rein” | Alloy | (Carton | 8°94. | Rods Products| Plate | Rolled | tice, 
Rounds &| Sheet and Over All including] ‘and. forcing and Sones” and 
Sheet and) Piling | Sheared) | 60 Ibs. | Other| Track | Bands Alley) Pests Cold 
Tin Bars Spikes Reduced) 
= - = () («2 (» (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) qi) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
1. Srast Convemtiwo ano Processine Ly- Pee a =") = ae 
DUSTRIRe 
(a) Wire drawers and wire product mfrs. 56,003 5 6,748 5,506 2,109 7,328) 487, 326,791 8 24 a) 
(b) Bolt, nut and rivet manufacturers 75,302 1,040) 574,965 12,022 937} 271,368] 153,765 354 sen b) 
(e) Forging manufacturers. . + 740,143 165, 10,116) 261.020 266,342 6,837 3,367 3, 3,047 : (e) 
__{@) All other steel plants and foundries | 1,782,225] 25.622) 186,063) __ _875) 2.925) __ 44,383 820,827 49,575} 99.026 7,438 82.604 52,418 53,183 288 1,074 (d) 
___ Toran... _...| 2,654,273 | 25.787| 197,219] 875] 2.925) 44,383 | 1,663.560|" 49.875| 382.806/ 76.349| 94,236 | 765,362| 536,786| 650 1,098 | Toran | 
"2. Jossans, Deacens awn Distaisutons i aid i‘ .<_ 
(a) Or! and natural gas industry 325 1,744 4,209; 1 28 4,216 474 1,381 3,675| 259,375 92 4,160 189 (a) 
|__ (b) All other seve esses. | 88772] 408/964) 452,373] 7.662) 11,198) 40,600 |__ 680,665) 185,995] 65.737] 204,602 | 1.374.363] _8,760| 930,935| 67.645] 20,051| (by 
ae Tora. eeaphens. . 39,0907| 410. 708| 456,582) 7,663! 11,226) 40,660 684,881 186 469 67,118} 208,277 | 1,633,738 8.852| 935,104) 67,645 20,240 co 
3. Comwrauction Inovsrny . 2 
(a) Public (Municipal, State, National) 1% 18,665 21 800 1,492) 16) 4il 2,668 1,160 (a) 
(b) Highways 285 60,313) 35.555, 161 s 2 1,332 (b) 
(ec) Railways 157] 23,136] 19,851 542 16] 12,678 168|  (e) 
(d) Automotive and Aircraft Sil} 230,377 76.606) $75) 930) RA 289 202 (d) 
(e) Utilities M4 are 79 82 3.423, 5,579, 2,322 18 5O ie) 
(f) Bldg trim.accessories and builders’ hdw 426 30.9 32,131 30) 445) 62 1,401 2,592 (n 
__(@) All other * __ 29,417 }1,749.15 29 1,208,772)  93,853| 21.809) 36,642. 6.954 1,154] (g) 
- Tora... __31,624 |2.215,307| 1,474,535] 100,076) 28.806) 52.232 13,311] 5.622! Toran | 
4. Suupecicowwo Inoustay ___ 76,815 |1 067 ‘100) 6,064.447| 1811) 461) «580 os 4 
5. Parasiwo, Forwine ano Stamptno [novs- | | 7 “Tom 
TRY } 5 
(a) Metal furniture and office equipment 492 1,559) 3,253 1,517 479 | (a) 
(b) Hardware and household equipment 1577 1,293 17, 053} | 29,739 8521) (bh 
(e) All other __ 36,280 _*” 576, 249,161 | | 25,913 19,685 | (e) 

; Tora __ 38,349] 32,428) 209,467) ~87.109| 28,685 | Tora: | 
6. Cowtainen Lnoveray | ; w eae 
(a) Oil and natural gas industry 328 3a bz) 16,549 | 39 22,878 26,860 (a) 
(b) All other __ 653) 23,177) | | : 235,919 1,941,471 (b) 

Tora “ai6| 3,785] 39,726) | 30 258,797 | 1,968,331 | Toran 
7, Aomeverenat, Inct. Iurt.&Equir.Mens|  29,338/ 23.614) 41,127) Z| 431 616; 7. 
8. Machinery ano Toots | | =o 7 
(a) Machinery and tools, not incl. elect | . = 
equip 79,344| 172.7% 423,047 2,065, 5,061 238 307 544 72,560 128,913 103,097 4,579 24.692 246 196 (a) 
(b) Electrical machinery and equipment. | 4,868/ 23.046) 130,058) 112) |__— a2] __— 65,713 6.928| 22.812] 149,324] 37.173] 55,640] 812 372] (b) 
Torat _ 84,212] 198, 553,705) 2.177) 5.061) __—250 | _ 373,257)" | 79.488) 151,725] 252.421) 41,752] 80,332) 1,058| —568| “Toray 
9. Avromwutiys ano Arncnart Inpvuerry __ 114,363 73,373) 181,739) | _107 | _ 266.580 | 276.747} 207,803; 104.438 11,881 46.255 1,004 ~~ 2.769 7 
10. Rattavso lwoveray rail ‘pee. 7 im 
(a) All railroads 55.454 88.1 299,781/1,454,903) 7, 695.451 140,804 269 4.982 1,191 32,686 1,669 16,628 70 46\ () 
(b) Car and loco. builders and parts mire. | 30,488] 226.737) 476,052) 4.766, 221|_—-1.443 | _ 172,172 281| 10,349 3.314] _ 17,378 2:29: 4.726 190 283/  (b) 
Torat __85,942| 314,893] 775,833)1,459,759| 7.306] 696,804 | 312,976 | 550| 15,331 4505| 50,064| 3.96 21,354| 260 329) Torat | 
1h. Om, Natunmat Gas aww Mintwe Inoverny | | = 1 
(a) Oil and natural gas, incl. pipe lines 734 59,025, 244.991 218) 129) 66 41,552 3,139 648,981 672 7.519 90 (a) 
(b) Mining. quarrying and lumbering __ 1612 13.5821 32,004) 8,122) 51,996! __16,602 38,944 1,614 20,324 667 __ 10} R21 37 11 _{b) 
Turat ~_8,956| 72,607) 276,905 8,340, 52.125) 16,668 ~_ 80,496| 4,753 669,305 1,339| 18,340 127] 1,002 | Tora. 
12. Misceti. neous Inpusraies awn Export | 3,356,863) 264.934) 1,423, = 362,360) 11, a _ 65, 879 1,139,147 z= 147, 499 1,030,848 | 265.879) 669 "669, 416] 91,016 ~ 683,140 | 2 Tete: 
13. Torat (Ireme | to 12) . 6,520,248 5,300,336) 1 1,754,530) 1,943,109/119.453| 917,718 6,060,349 | 1.7 1,767,381 4,736,610 | 1,186,643 3,345,520 491,468 | 2,713,038 "73. 
4. Less Suerwents To Memeens oF TH a td 
Inpuerey ror Conversion of | 
Reaace 1,588,544 10,174) = 141,543) 2N6, 97/ 21,335 541,314 1,536 84,143 1,826/ _20,549/ 192,388 31,159 35 78) 14 
iS. Net Tora. 174.031.7064 |5.200. 16211 012.087! 1,042 RR 110,356) Ron 383 | 5.519,035 | 1,765,845 | 1,707,775 | 1,604,010 | 4,716,061 | 904,255 | 3,314,361 |1491,433) 2,712,900 | 15 
| i "Less Ship- 
rae _Ganete ane Srair a as he 
a | | All Total Iroa of the In- Pig Iron, 
| Tool |Wheels! 5... Steel Skelp Other Steel and Grand dustry for Net Ferro- 
Industries | | Steel | and Fe | Castings Stee! | Products |,Bra** | Total [Conversion| Total manga-_|Industnes 
Hot Cold | Gal- All Bars | Axies | "© Products Products| into nese, etc 
| Rolled Incdeced vanised Other | Further | 
| j Finished 
la i | | Products é 
— ——— aie) | 7) _|_ as) | 9% | _ (0) |_ «au | (22) (23) (24)_ | _ (25) | @6) | 7) (28) __@ | @) | Gb _ BS 
1. Sean Convertine anp Paocessixo Ix. oe | ! 
DUSTRIES | | | ‘ 
(a) Wire drawers and wire product mfrs 17,967, 2.821 | 632 | 77] 116 38S 864,969 43 865.012 233,724 631,288 13,018 (a) 
(b) Bolt, nut and rivet manufacturers 16,358. 4.086 a 475) } 7 x 6,576 1,177,719 4.217) 1,181,936 134.519 1,047,417 174 (b) 
(ec) Forging manufacturers 2.108 210 j 38 751 41) 17, 987) 520 972)| 1,317,386 6,489| 1'393'875 161,455 | 1,162,420 6,070 (e) 
(d) All other steel plants and foundries _.| 453,694) 25,108) 3,815) _ 4,022) __3,899)__542)_12.693)_19,908 | 512.300) 4.953) 4.249.850 51.412) 4,301,262 | 2,849,424 | _ 1,451,838 / 6,923,060 _(d) 
Toran | 490,127) 32,225) 3.815, 4,551) 5,757| 583) 30,764 20.552 / 512,390 12.886 | 7,600,924) 62.161| 7,672,085 | 3.379.122 | 4,202,963 | 6,942,312 Toras | 
- jocgnns Pessans ane La wee = EF A 4 52 1444 18 319 254.648 76 mn 234.724 12,095 “eo Sd 
(a) Oi! and natural gas industry 1,526 o7| 1,310) ee ‘ . . 284.724 . . 
(b) All other... 800,343) _ 247,030/28 7.886 34,021) 16 16,371] -"'is7|_ 326g _ 300/381) 61,731| 5,652,961| 24.383] 5 e77 344] _5.677.344| 71,383] ()_ 
a, | ~ YEVEY + _.|_ 510,860) _247,136|283,196,_ 34,025) _16. 423) 157|_4.70@ 408/381) 62,050] 5.937,609| 24.459 |~5 ono.osa| ~ 5,962,068 | _83,478| Toran | 
3. Consrauction InpusTar | | | j 3 
(a) Public (Municipal, State, National) 18,490, 2,114) 32.244 Mol 174 23 991] 244,208] 1,163] o45-a71 245,371 210} () 
(b>) Highways 18,982) 3,386) 47,163 a2 76) 6S) 85 1,482 277,142) 17,143 294 285 294,285 89 (b) 
(ce) Railways 1.828) 484 oo 188 100) ww 14 185 76,164 69 76, 76,233 (e 
(d) Automotive and Aircraft 161,438 4,378) 9.046 162) 26, 73 55) 47 1,505) 656, 1,288) gn7'Aa4 657,644) ... (dy 
fe) Utilities 12,667 2.546, 531) 7 42) 3,100) S41 295 662 422,427 1,048 423.475 423,475 161 (e) 
() Bidg. trim, accessories and builders’ } | ( 
hardware 158, 53,371) 26, 1,184 18) 16) 56 aes 2.892 402,955 883 MOA RAD seske 403,838 7404 
__ @ All other... _094,610) _ 69,228)113.464) _ 1,736)_647| _ 2,008)_2,633) 16,873] _. 36,191 | 6,491,590] 67.802! @ 559 3909 6,559,392| 33.798; @_ 
~ Toran \J.066.313) _ 135,507)290.257| 3.433) ~ 1,053} 5,389] 3,793) _ 16,393 43,008 | 8,570,842| 89,396 |g en0.038| ....... | 8.000,238| 41,722) Toras | 
“4. Smiravrvorvo IxpustaY 201,353) 24,198) 91.864) 2.608) 1,060) 1,111/180,144) 30,328 __ | 12,621] 9,399,406 | 40.776 |~9 440.1921 .. | 9,440,182] 7 = ee 
8 + — a Foasine anp Stamrino Inoue ———e 5 
~ "Metal ternitary ond Mepoysipment 04,061/ 78,831| 11,173) 2.751 207 — pee ee 15.817 305,480 + NK ARR) «..-.05- 305,488 168 (a) 
ardware and household equipment 163.199) 144,558) 24,320, 10.736, I 2 4 305) .. 1,773} 457,198 9| 457. Fa ‘ 457,207 4,199 (b) 
_B Al ocher 767,317| 227,790) 17,303) 18,789) _ 480) _—643)_ 2,784)... 12:728 _1,954,133 1,954.1 _|_1,954,133 7|_@_) P 
Toran... 1,024,577, 451,179) 52,706 32,276) 869) 645/_ 2,788) __—-305 30,316| 2.716811 17 ae 2,716,828) _4,424| Torat | Lh" 
«ec Convainua InpusTar , | asl 1.088 3 8 48.590 497,263 7 great 497,334 “eo 
» O natural gas industry 311, 56.044 4, 088) . reese DP weeee . 407,3%4| «.«..- : ¢ ' 
4 All other 578.8 194,076; 39,900) 4,954) 116) 6,383) . . _ 22,822) 3,168,353 1] 3.168.354 _ 3,168,354 (>) 
__ Toran. . 890,681) 251,020, 44,534) 6.042) __399) 6.390) -s22: | 71412] 3,665,616 72 |"3,605,688 . + |_ 3,665,688 ++ |_ Totes 
7. Aomevuru nat, Ince. Iurt. & Equir Mrns| 134.471) 11.722) 32,604) 4.311 234 2,883) 37] ..... 4,951 570,046 377 570.422 570,423 64,364| 7. 
8. Macuiwenr ano Toows ne 8 
ry) a and tools, sot incl. test. (a) 
108.044, MM, 2.491) 4,675) 31,128) 9,425) 45,304) 45,815) ..... 7,504) 1,614,838 8,356] 1.923,104/ . ‘ 1,623,194 26,842 | 
__ @! Electrical | machinery and equip sma sa 75,089|_7,391| 48.264) 1.503) 2.213) 12,856) 2.562 --_|__ 1,825] 915,611] 773) ‘grasaa| | _ 916,384 $77|_(>)_ 
Tora 375,802, 100,615| 9,882| 52,939) 32.721) 11,638) 58,250) 48,377 9,329| 2.530,449| 9,129| “3 530.578 "2,539,578 | 27,419] Torst 
cz. AUTOMOTIVE 4) ano Atncaart InpveTay 508. 240. 11,986) 36,122) 5,366) 535) 29,646 485) .... 1413) 2,121,668 198 | 2.121.866 . | 2,921,866) 52.851) 9% J 
10. Raruaoan Lxoverar 10 
(a) All railroads 2.723) 17,600, 1 7171174,036| 4,901] 8,579/ ..... 26,286 | 3,070,053| 18,199] 3.oaa.oso| ........ | 3,088,252 754| (a) 
(b) Car and loco. builders and parte mfre. 6.534 5.342| 5.647|_ 742) 449/143.939| 4.172% 5,161 __|__ 4.498 | 1,217,177] 12.833. 1.230.010 | | 1,230,010} 30,378} _(>)_ 
 . 132,264) 8,065, 23,247, 868) 1,166/317,975)__9,163| 13,740 30,784 | 4,287,230/ 31,032 |" 4.318.262 | 4.318,262| 31,132) Torst | 
11. On, Naturat Gas ano Moriwo Iwovsray | | Sie Mie nae il 
(a) Ol) and natural gas, incl. pipe lines ea.seel 4843 R 30 21 1.248) 549 3,931] 1,087,439 2,488 1,089,927 1,089,927 14 x 
(b) Mining. quarrying and lumbering 11,662) 512 __ 437|_ 1,212) "2,008) 9.675 912 __ 7,489) 236,862| 1.460/ ‘‘g3a.320| | | 238.322) 176 J 
~_ Toran am r 65.054) noe ge —467|_1.422| 2.008) 10,933) i461) ~ 11,420 | "1,324,301 | 3,948 | 1,328,240 | ~1,328,249 190} Toras | 
a MisceLiannous STRIES AND Exroat. 1,474, _ $46,568/212, 374 “Fo650| 36. 36. 189) 63,114/639, 13,985 | 170,441 | 109,249} 14/ 14,801, 673 | “46,7 756 14,848,429 | 14,548,429) ~ 416,263 a J 
13, Toran (Iveue | ro 12)... _ 16.966, 129|2, 362.868 999, 503) 257 301/103, 250) 403, 155/979,431] 146,071 | 683.212 | 400,339 | 63,535,575 | 308,321 | 63,843,896 | 3.970.122 | 60,404,774 | 7,672,065) 13 | 
14. Lese Surruarrs to Memeens oF Tax 
Iwoveray ror Convension © 
ss a ciakaeiad _320.572|__ 13,487 1.000, 2.564) 3,378) 196 1 192 | 360,820| _329/ 3,339,406/ 39,716) 3,379,122| ... ! ioe _ 
16. Nur Torat 16,645,557 2,349 381/008 584 234 737| 00. 90.88 1|402, 9591977 579 145.879 | 322, 392 | 400,010 | 60,196,169 | 268,605 | 60,464,774 60,464.74 {| 15. 
a4 
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MODERR 


NiveKaallalc 


Shop 


£ EVERYTHING 
FH EY HN SPEED ADAPTABILITY 


“Pocket-size’” MODERN MACHINE SHOP, 
Oouenage published monthly, provides the most com- 

plete coverage of the buying power in the 
metal-working field. It reaches the general managers, 
works managers, superintendents, master mechanics, 
production engineers, chief engineers, tool engineers, 
machine shop and department foremen, etc., of factories 
and shops using metal-working equipment for production, 
tooling, and maintenance. These men are responsible 
for specifying and buying your products. 

Careful selection of its readers enables MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP to reach the greatest number of potential 
buyers. It is the surest way to keep pace with new and 
changing personnel in all plants. 


2 / A ‘6 MODERN MACHINE SHOP’s “pocket- 


size” and its concise, practical articles 

incite keen interest and reading by 

busy plant-operating executives. Such interest in the 

editorial and advertising pages is attested by the many 
letters sent in by readers and advertisers. 

Editorial Content MODERN MACHINE SHOP 

is written strictly for shop- 

operating executives. Edi- 

torial material is compiled by our own competent staff, 


supplemented by manuscripts of well-known authorities. 
A breakdown of editorial mcludes the following subjects: 


Production Power Transmission 
Management Editorials 

Education and Training Tools for National Defense 
Materials Safety 

Metallurgy Ideas from Readers 
Design of Machine Tools New Shop Equipment 
Welding Miscellaneous. 


, ° The circulation figures for MCDERN 
Cinculation MACHINE SHOP, based on September, 
1943, issue, exceeds 35,000 copies. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds is “personal copy” distributed to 
known buying factors in large plants. The remaining one- 
third represents plants of small and moderate size which 
io not require individual copy direction to reach the men 
responsible for buying. 
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ot The outstanding climb in advertising 

duertising volume during the last ten years is an 

excellent indication of MODERN 

MACHINE SHOP’s result-producing power in the metal- 
working field. 

In the first six months of 1943, it ranked first in pages 

of advertising per issue among magazines in the metal- 
working field. 


Average number of advertising pages per issue 





1934 35 % ” 38 39 40 4 a2 43 
Per Page Per ¥2 Page Per'4« Page Per Ys Page 
12 Times $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 $16.25 
6 Times 110.00 60.00 32.50 17.50 
3 Times 120.00 65.00 35.00 19.00 
1 Time 130.00 70.00 38.00 22.50 


Bleed pages, $15.00 additional. Color (standard red) $35.00 per page 
additional. Other colors, $50.00 additional. Rate holders not accepted 


Plate and Space Sczee 


Bleed Plate , ...+.0.5%" wide x 7¥2" deep 
(Trim size, 5” to 5¥e" x 7%” deep) 

Se BAe hee .. 4%" wide x 6%" deep 
%: Page .... casccceee ss OMe” wide = 34” deep 
or 2," wide x 6%" deep 

Ya Page. : 42" wide x 1%" deep 
or 2; wide x 3)" deep 

Ye Page . ; ; 24%" wide x 12” deep 


For edditional focts uations 
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ice in 1943 and before the close of the 
lake shipping season there will be at 
least three more, The Jron Age reports. 
By proper distribution of downlake 
shipments, through the cooperation of 
shippers, and 
there is every likelihood that there will 
be sufficient carry the mills 
through to the opening of shipping in 
1944, 


consumers, carriers, 


ore to 


Shipping on the Great Lakes in 
1943 met with many obstacles. The 
opening of the season was delayed 


about six weeks because the ice did not 


move out of the lakes. When shipping 
was started, ice breakers were used to 
keep boats moving. Shipping out of 


Duluth, Twin Harbors, and other upper 
Lake Superior ports further de- 
layed by the cold weather freezing the 
ore into the chutes, requiring steam- 
ing and breaking to permit loading. 


was 


Bad weather coupled with manpower 


shortages and unskilled vessel crews 
caused a wave of ore boat accidents 
that laid vessels up for repairs for 
periods varying from a few days to 
several weeks. 

Shipping really hit its stride, how- 
ever, in July, when 13,588,814 gross 
tons of ore moved downlake, a new 
monthly shipping record. Even this, 


however, was slightly disappointing, 
because carriers were striving for a 
14,000,000 ton mark. 


In August, 1943, 192 blast furnaces 
depended on Lake Superior ores. Only 
10 were idle, 173 in the United States 
and 9 in Canada being in blast. 

The War Production Board original- 
ly set the 1943 goal for ore shipments 
at over 100,000,000 tons. This 
was later revised downward to 86,500,- 
000 tons. The last figure, set July 26, 
was about 7,000,000 tons lower than 
1942 shipments, and means, if the lakes 
are as late in opening in 1944 as they 
were in 1943, that mills will have a 
30-day instead of a 90-day supply of 


gross 


ore at the opening of shipping next 
year. It is likely, however, that the 
86,500,000 tons will be surpassed, by 


1,500,000 or 2,000,000 tons. With fa- 
vorable weather in December, there is 
the possibility of 90,500,000 tons. 

To prevent curtailment of blast fur- 
nace operations at furnaces depending 
upon Lake Superior operators, 
shippers, and carriers have set up a 
Quotas were set for each 


ore, 


new system. 
blast furnace, re- 
quirements of iron ore to May 1944. 
When this amount of ore has been re- 
ceived, shipments are stopped and the 
will 


based on outside 


99 


TT) 


vessels, regardless of ownership, 
be used in filling out the supply of ore 
for that have not yet 


reached their set quotas. 


companies 


The Great Lakes ore fleet performed 


a miracle in ore transportation. Pre- 
vious to the war, the best shipping 
record was in 1937, when about 62.5 


million tons of ore were shipped down- 
lake. With few the record 
was stepped up to above 90 million tons 
in 1942. 
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MAGNESIUM 


CASTINGS 


( Pounds) 


Permanent 





1942 Sand Mold Dis a 
First 6 months 13,87 1,000 325,000 950,000 14 our 
Last 6 months LS. 788,000 1,126,000 43.000 BAT) . On 

1943 . 

First 6 months "6,337,000 1,832,000 147,000 9 00 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
( Pounds) 
Permanent 

1942 Sand Mold Die tal 
First 6 months 85,436,000 25,827,000 25,975,000 137.228 000 
Last 6 months 122,052,000 34,836,000 29,949 000 ING. 7.000 

1943 
First > months 118,746,000 36,124,000 °5.331.000 180 One 
Foundries Of the metal melted in 1942 approxi- 


The trend of forward thinking on the 
part of foundrymen throughout the in- 
dustry following the production prob- 
lems under which they have struggled 
for the past few years, is brought to 
light by their interest in the develop- 
ments and applications for new types 
of castings, and the pressure of civilian 
demand for peace time products has 
already made itself felt. Then too, the 
gigantic rehabilitation programs which 
will be a major factor in the consump- 
tion of both light and heavy castings 
of all classifications, are receiving 
consideration. 

The present requirements for repair 
and replacement parts on existing 
foundry equipment also herald a very 
active purchasing program of new and 
improved equipment for foundries to 
completely replace worn out and obso- 
lete equipment which has been pressed 


into “overtime” service in the recent 
past. 
Although the capacity to produce 


heavy gray iron castings has been in- 
creased considerably, every effort has 
been made to make maximum use of all 
facilities making such castings. 

An index of foundry facilities is 
found in the record of foundry equip- 
ment orders compiled by the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers Association. 
With the 1937-1939 average being 100, 
index to orders climbed from 175 in 
1940 to 325 in 1941, to 714 in 1942, and 
to 359 for the first 8 months of 1943. 

The latest census of foundry estab- 
lishments, taken in 1943, when com- 
pared with its predecessor, taken in 
1941, shows a total of 5,295 foundries 
in the United States and Canada 
against 5,259, an increase of 36 
plants. A moderate reduction in the 
number of gray iron foundries, an in- 
crease in the number of steel foundries 
and modest decreases in the number of 
malleable and nonferrous foundries, 
accounted for the changes. 

The 5,295 foundry establishments in 
the United States and Canada operate 
approximately 3,260 machine shops, 
3,375 pattern shops and 1,120 labora- 
tories. Those in the United States 
operate approximately 18,650 melting 
units, which in 1942 melted about 29,- 
600,000 tons, follows: Gray iron, 
21,800,000 tons; steel, 3,400,000 tons; 
nonferrous, 2,800,000 tons and mallea- 
ble, 1,600,000 tons. 


or 


as 


mately 19,100,000 tons went to the cus- 
tomer in the form of castings. This 
was divided as follows: Gray iron, 14. 


500,000 tons; nonferrous, 2,000,000 
tons; steel, 1,700,000 tons; malleable. 
900,000 tons. 

Production of light metal castings 


has been greatly accelerated in the past 
few years, aluminum and magnesium 
both showing sizable increases, 

Production of magnesium castings in 
the United States is three times as 
great as it was prior to the war, ac- 
cording to the WPB. Incendiary bomb 
magnesium castings are not included 
in the totals, although these castings 
have shown large production gains. 

Sand had the largest in- 
crease in poundage—from less than 
1,500,000 pounds in November, 1941, to 
more than 4,500,000 pounds per month 
early in 1943. 


-astings 


Both permanent mold and die cast- 
ings recorded large percentage gains 
since beginning of the war, although, 
in terms of weight the increases were 
small compared with that of sand cast- 
ings. Permanent mold castings reach- 
ed a peak of 356,000 pounds and die 
‘astings a peak of 274,000 pounds in 
May, 1943, increases of more than 1400 


and 400 per cent, respectively, over 
prewar levels. 

Production of high strength heat 
treated aluminum castings has _ bee! 


doubled during the past 18 months, ae- 
cording to WPB. At the same tim 
sand castings which have not been heat 
treated, have remained at about th 
same production level. 

The foundry market is more attra 
tive than at any time in its history 
Extensive modernization programs 
yast expansion by the durable goods in- 
dustries, increasing use of castings by 
airplane manufacturers, the return of 
the automobile industry, rehabilita- 
tion of the railroads and many new ap- 
plications point to still greater ex- 
penditures by foundries for equipment, 
materials and supplies. 


Metallurgical Engineering 


Within the general confines of the 
broad metal-producing and metal-using 
market are many other markets, some 
vertical, some horizontal, some intense, 
some broad. There is, for example, the 
immense machine tool field, usually 
called the “metal-working market,” 
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FOUNDRY DISTRIBUTION—UNITED STATES, CANADA 


= 

s 4 é 

_ - @ — 

es cA = £ z 

= 2 ics 5 

. = Q 2 =) 

= 2 es & 

= 4 >a ¢ 

& & 8° &§& 

aa oe cc : 

3 6 2 

© S 4 . 

& & &§& o) 
Alabama 90 babe] 1 J 80 
Arizona 7 6 +1 7 
Arkansas 18 71 —3 15 
California 331 302 +29 136 
Colorado 39 455 —6 20 
Connecticut 126 12 +4 % 
Delaware 11 11 6 
Dist. of Columbia 2 1 +1 2 
Florida 3 23+4 24 
Georgia 70 65 +5 6i1 
Idaho 6 7 —1 5 
Illinois 373 385 —12 204 
Indiana 210 199 +11 126 
Iowa 80 80 59 
Kansas 49 49 41 
Kentucky 36 36 24 
Louisiana 33 03 +3 24 
Maine 4 6UShCUC (1 22 
Maryland aa 48 —4 31 
Massachusetts 207 211 —4 114 
Michigan 336 318 +18 176 
Minnesota 100 98 +2 73 
Mississippi 133 14—1 12 
Missouri 104 118 —12 BW 
Montana 8 9 —1 8 
Nebraska 19 21 —2 14 
Nevada 3 3 3 
New Hampshire 23 24—1 15 
New Jersey 172 17% —4 81 
New Mexico 1 1 1 
New York 398 382 +16 208 
North Carolina 65 63 +2 60 
North Dakota 4 5 —1 3 
Ohio 503 S07 —4 279 
Oklahoma 40 3%66€«+eC‘4 28 
Oregon SO SS . § 35 
Pennsylvania 519 S57 —38 328 
Rhode Island 38 3S 4 2 18 
South Carolina 21 19 +2 20 
South Dakota 3 3 3 
Tennessee 72 7723—1 63 
Texas 108 104 +4 69 
Utah 18 18 14 
Vermont 16 16 14 
Virginia «6s§ 71 —3 64 
Washington 8s 290-—5 49 
West Virginia 38 39 —1 26 
Wisconsin 186 196 —10 114 
Wyoming 2 1 +1 1 
Total 4802 4812 —10 2890 
Alberta 12 14 - 2 10 
British Columbia 55 48 +7 41 
Manitoba 17 1443 10 
New Brunswick 9 ll —2 8 
Newfoundland 5 3 +2 4 
Nova Scotia 23 21 + 2 21 
Ontario 255 244 +11 174 
Prince Edward Island 4 2 +42 3 
Quebec 106 85 +21 66 
Saskatchewan 7 5 +2 6 
Total 493 447 446 343 
Total in U. S. and Canada.. 5295 5259 +36 3233 
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o) RH nan 25) = 2 &@ wf Za 
80 6 4 4 2 3 2 7 7 #14 
6 3 2 3 2 4 
18 1 1 1 1 2 2 5 
137 30 21 2 19 2 3 126 135 60 
27 4 3 2 2 1 1 14 13 4 
59 5 6 5 5 8 7 fs BB 
5 3 2 2 1 1 1 3 3 4 
1 1 1 1 1 2 
25 1 1 1 1 1 10 4 18 
56 3 2 2 1 7 ’ 
6 1 1 ' 5 
217 2 2 15 13 18 19 #4128 136 =«|6(57 
131 12 9 9 7 10 10 6 5 43 
57 5 4 4 2 2 2 13 13 24 
42 1 1 1 1 8 7 #17 
25 12 10 7 
25 5 5 4 4 7 4 18 
23 2 > 
34 1 1 12 13 13 
117 . 9 7 ~ 3 5 89 8 44 
180 23 21 22 #15 10 11 «131 «#108~=«#62 
71 3 4 2 3 1 1 3 2 2 
13 1 1 : 1 10 
68 12 9 1 7 1 $$ f&2°S i 
9 6 
16 1 1 1 1 4 4 9 
3 1 1 1 3 
18 2 2 2 1 1 1 7 7 9 
85 7 6 6 5 2 4 80 83 24 
1 1 
216 22 #15 #418 #12 #144 «15 «4167 #142~=«#82 
60 5 2 29 
4 2 1 1 
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—The Foundry 











which is largely a market for the very 
machine tools it manufactures; the 
“foundry market,” which buys supplies 
for plants making castings of all types; 
the “iron and steel market,” which is 
concerned with the production of pig 
iron and steel; and a host of “process” 
markets—the welding market, the heat 
treating market, the metal-finishing 
market, etc. Each of these markets 
embraces all types of functional factors 
that have any significant purchasing 
power within the full scope of opera- 
tions of the plants involved. 

In the last 10 years, however, in keep- 
ing with the accession to industria] 
power of the engineer in general and 
with a flood of astonishingly useful 
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technical information on metals as such, 
a new market, called the metallurgical 
engineering market, has developed 
around the function of exerting special 
engineering control over the produc- 
tion, fabrication, treatment and appli- 
cation of metals, alloys and metal-forms 
to provide the highest quality products 
at the lowest cost. 

The major types of products bought 
by the metallurgical engineering fac- 
tors in the general market are listed 
below: 

OPERATING EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 


Ore. Pig Iron, Scrap, Non-Ferrous Ingot 
Metal, Semi-Finished Metals 

Alloying and Refining Agents 

Melting Furnaces, Fuels and Auxiliaries 


AND 


Refractories and Insulation 

Ingot Molds and Allicd Equipment 

Molding and Casting Apparatus and Ma 
terials 

Rolling Mills, Rolls, Auxiliary Parts, la 
bricants 

Reheating Furnaces and Soaking Pits 

Forgin Presses, Dies, Hammers 
Auxiliary Parts ‘ 

Metal Forming and Drawing Machinery; 
Lubricants, Dies and Parts ; 

Cutting Tools, Tool Materials, Lubricant 
and General Machining Equipment 

Powder Metallurgy Equipment 

Die Casting Materials and Apparatus 

Heating and Heat-Treating Furna 
Parts, Baths, Atmospheres, Oils 
Auxiliary Equipment 

Brazing and Soldering Materials and 
paratus 2 

Metal Cleaning and Polishing Equipme® 
Agents and Auxiliaries 

Surface Finishing or Coating Apparat 
Materials, etc. 

General Inspection Apparatus 

Metal Testing Equipment : 

Process Control Instruments and Device 
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Metals, Alloys and Metal-Forms Used in items in designated plants has bee 
Products Manufactured s io 7} . iders » 2S¢ 

Pei ag — Big my gy , Machine Tool Output tried with considerable success. For 

Alloy and Stainless Steels in All Wrought 1928 $145,000,000 Instance, if machinery manufacturer 
Forms inte ataitaiet abcde | deaaiee thse 200.000 00 > ali wers otal 

Steel Castings—Gray, Malleable, Alloy, 4 sa ie one 600 A had been making several ilar 
_ White, ete 94) '* 3775'900,000 Products, such as Nos. 1, 2 and 3, i: 

Special Alloy Castings 1942 .$1,320,000,000 peacetime, and companies B and had 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys—Wrought 
Forms and Castings 
Welded Fabrication 


Forgings 


Die Castings and Permanent-Mold Cast- 
ings 

Stampings 

Powder Compacts 

Metal Parts and Products of Special In- 
dustrial Interest Because of the Metals 
Used 


Surface Finishes and Treatments 


The number of men who function as 
metallurgical engineers, whatever their 
titles, has increased over 200 per cent 
since 1930, according to Metals and 
Alloys. Their buying power as individ- 
uals has also increased since the pro- 
portion of operating executives among 
them is five times the figure in 1930. 

The same authority characterized the 
present world struggle as one of metals 
and engineers, in which engineering 
control of production and processing of 
metals, and design and fabrication of 
metal products for industry and ord- 
nance are the key to success. Evidence 
of this is provided by the tremendous 
expansion of aluminum, zinc and mag- 
nesium plants, extension of steel-pro- 


ducing capacity, and the mushroom 
growth of such metal-working indus- 
tries as aircraft, automotive and ma- 


chine tool. 


Machinery, Machine Tools 

One of the major divisions of the 
metal producing and working indus- 
trial group is industrial machinery. 
This includes not only the various types 
of machinery and equipment required 
in all industrial operations from raw 
material to finished product but also the 
machine tools, and accessories 
which make the construction of intri- 
cate machinery possible. 


tools 


Thus in peacetime the major classi- 
fications of machinery under the U. S. 
census heading of “machinery” were 
agricultural, except tractors; construc- 
tion machinery, except mining and oil 
field machinery; electrical machinery; 
internal combustion engines: machine 
shop products not otherwise classified; 
machine machine tool acces- 
sories; mechanical power transmission 
equipment; office and store machines; 
oil field machinery and tools; pumping 
equipment, including air compressors; 
refrigerators, including air condition- 
ing units; textile machinery; tractors 
and industrial machinery not otherwise 
classified. 


tools: 


Ordinarily the value of products for 
each of the foregoing classifications is 
$100,000,000 or more annually. Im- 
portant other machinery classifications, 
in which the value of products in 
peacetime has ranged somewhat under 
$100,000,000 annually, include eleva- 
tors, escalators and conveyors; laundry 
equipment; paper and pulp machinery; 
printing equipment and mining ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

The 1939 census, the last which may 
be available until after the end of the 
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National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn. 





war, showed that the machinery in- 
dustry consisted of 11,520 establish- 
ments with products valued at $4,981,- 
392,000. 

In an industry which serves such a 
diversity of interests, the effect of war 
upon individual companies has been far 
from uniform. A large portion of the 
industry is engaged in manufacturing 
munitions, having abandoned or sharp- 
ly curtailed production of normal prod- 
ucts. Others have greatly expanded 
their plants and are turning out their 
machines or equipment in _ greater 
volume than ever before, inasmuch as 
these products are necessary for the 
production of war goods. 

Typical of machinery manufacturers 
who have gone heavily into munitions 
work are those who in peacetime made 
mechanical refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, sewing machines, laundry equip- 
ment, typewriters and calculating ma- 
chines. The plants and facilities of 
many of these manufacturers lend 
themselves readily to numerous intri- 
cate items needed for war. Perhaps 
the major burden of plant conversion 
to war goods has fallen upon machin- 
ery manufacturers of this type. 

On the other hand, the production of 
many classifications of machinery has 
been stepped-up to unprecedented 
levels, not only to meet the domestic 
requirements of America’s war effort 
but also to provide urgently needed in- 
dustrial machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies for many of the United Nations 
under lend-lease authorizations. 

No accurate picture of machinery 
exports under lend-lease can be pre- 
sented owing to censorship restrictions. 
However, the upward trend was notice- 
able long before this nation entered 
the war. According to the Department 
of Commerce, exports of industrial ma- 
chinery in 1940 were valued at $450,- 
800,000 as compared with $290,000,000 
in 1939. This gain of 55 per cent in 
one year was but a forerunner of the 
increasing shipments of machinery to 
foreign shores under lend-lease in 1941 
and 1942. 

By the middle of 1942 another factor 
had developed to spur the consumption 
of industrial machinery abroad. The 
inroads of the enemy—particularly in 
the Pacific—had shut off certain criti- 
cal materials and the United States 
was forced to turn to other sources— 
some of them in South and Central 
America and in more distant lands 
still accessible to shipping. Machinery 
to expedite mining or other operations 
at these new points of supply is being 
furnished by the machinery industries 
of the United States. 

The pressure for certain machinery 
and equipment is so heavy that a plan 
of concentrating the production of some 


been turning out competing products 
under the pressure of tremendous de. 
mand the government has asked com. 
pany A to concentrate on product No 
1, company B to make only produet 
No. 2 and company C to confine its 
efforts to product No. 3. This expedi- 
ent has been employed also in the ma. 
chine tool industry to a limited extent 

Another feature of the war produc. 
tion problem which has affected opera- 
tions in the machinery industry sig. 
nificantly is the practice of subcon- 
tracting. Few companies have facilities 
to do all of the work on a tank, gun or 
aircraft engine contract in their own 
plants. This factor, plus the need of 
spreading work as widely as possible in 
order to handle more volume and to 
save time, has led gradually to an ex- 
tensive farming out of work by pri- 
mary contractors. 

It is not unusual for a primary con- 
tractor to sublet work to 50 or more 
subcontractors. In this way, relations 
have been and are being formed which 
may lead to important new alignments 
after the war ends. The interchang 
of techniques, processes, short cuts, 
etc., between companies has been freer 
and in greater volume than at any 
previous time in the history of Ameri- 
‘an industry. This exchange of ideas 
is bound to affect the machinery indus- 
tries in the postwar period. 

War has imposed upon machinery 
manufacturers not only the burden of 
expanding the productive facilities of 
key industries such as iron and steel, 
foundries, forge shops, metal stamping, 
etc., but also of completely revamping 
some industries and virtually building 
new ones from the ground up. 

The expansion in the steel industry, 
for instance, has placed a tremendous 
burden upon the heavy machinery 
manufacturer for skip hoists, electrica! 
equipment, air compressors, cranes, 
special-duty cars, coke oven pushers, 
rolling mills, runout tables, blowing 
engines, charging machines, ingot strip- 
pers, industrial locomotives, conveyors, 
hoists, power transmission equipment, 
etc. 

Expansion in the chemical industries, 
and in forge shops, shipyards, plate 
and structural fabricating plants, alr 
craft manufacturing and parts plants, 
etc., has imposed an equally heavy 
burden on the manufacturers of some 
what lighter equipment. 

In the petroleum industry, dé mand 
for machinery comes not only from the 
need for expansion in refining capacity 
but also for the changes necessary 
make available a higher proportion o 
high-octane gasoline. 

Beyond all of these requirements © 
a new burden—the manufacture ® 
synthetic rubber. This new unde tak- 
ing again illustrates that developmen 
of new industrial processes or new I 
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400 PAGES 
15,000 CATALOGS 


CATALOGS WHERE 
THEY COUNT 


Ina field and time where so many 
new men are in charge of opera- 
tions, there is a definite need 

merchandising a catalog if it is to 
get the maximum use and, in turn, 
er the greatest service. Con- 
version to war industries has en- 
rely changed the activities of the 


Metal Working and Metal Produc- 
ng Industries. Time is short and it 

ritally important to eliminate all 
lelays in the a of 


needed materials. METAL 


NDUSTRIES CATALOG, estab- 
shed a year ago, to meet this 
wgent need on a changing pro 


juction front, this year offers you 
m even greater scope in an even 


nore important industrial field. 


To promote your materials, and 
make your catalog do its most for 
the war and postwar effort, we 


idends 


fer you the following Div 
Catalog Dollar. 
BROAD INDUSTRY. COVERAGE 
A distribution of 15,000 copies of 
METAL. INDI JSTRIES CATALOG 
which will deliver the essential 
buying facts about your product 
>more than 9,000 leading plants 
which handle over 90%. of the 
production of f the se indust 
MULTIPLE COVERAGE OF BUY- 
ACTORS—Enough catalogs 
wil thle to cover the various 
perating departments where mul 
indicated by 


‘ar woaiir 
1 ¥ Al 


ple distribution is 

the size of the plant. 
OF PURCHASE ACTION 

A working description of your 

product is available even before 

product and producer have been 


A PER} L ANENT PASS TO EVERY 
rIRST-LINE PLANT You ire rep 
resented inside these plants every 

ly dless of difficulties en- 


di 
dd at the gate or on the 


NOL -ONTACTS You get 
working contacts with planners for 
‘on is well as present buy- 
ts. This is particularly important 
. ng shifts of war produc- 


MER (HANDISING—A well- 
m ind effective plan keeps 
the e-saving, information-giv- 


Ng vc ue of METAL INDUSTRIES 





9,300 PLANTS 
25,000 MEN 


CATALOG constantly before the 
key men in these active plants. 

LIST SERVICE — Manufacturers 
represented in METAL INDUS- 
TRIES CATALOG will receive a 
list of key buyers by whom this 
catalog will be used. This is an in- 
valuable, 25,000-name list, set up 
by industry, and geographically 
for, direct mail or personal selling. 


DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


In distributing catalogs to plants, 
we reach the key men who repre- 
sent unquestioned buying power 
in their organization. Titles vary 
and the number of catalogs per 
plant varies with the size and 
characteristics of the manufactur- 
ing establishment. By this means 
your catalog is put in the right 
spot to get immediate point-of-pur- 
chase action. After the principle 
distribution of the Catalog has 
been completed, we hold a re 
serve to meet the needs of new 
plants, the expansion of exist- 
ing ones. This reserve distribution 
jives timely service to manufac- 
turers whose products should be 
brought to the attention of men in 
chores of these new plants. 

In the table given below we pre- 
sent a tabulation of manufactur- 
ing plants covered by METAL 
INDUSTRIES CATALOG. 


Agriculture and Construction Machy. 289 
Aircraft and Parts 18! 
Automobiles, Trucks and Parts 470 
Bicycles, Motorcycles I 
Blast Furnaces, Steel Works, Pipes, Wire 
Works, Tubing, etc 526 
Building and Architectural Equip., Plumbing 
Supplies, etc. 506 
Business Mach. and Office Equip 90 
Clocks, Watches, Instruments 158 
Containers—Tin Cans, Tubes, Barrels, etc 149 
Cutlery and Tools 187 
Elec. Equip. and Appliances 525 
Fabricated Structures—Boilers, Tanks, Process 
Equip., etc. 539 
Finishing Shops, Platers, Enamelers, etc. 59 
Forgings, Stamping, etc. 300 
Foundries 633 
Hardware 553 
Heat Equip., Air Conditioning, Industrial Re- 
frigeration 587 
Household Prod., Miscellaneous 274 
Industrial Mach., General 1927 
Jewelry, Fine Metal Ware 83 
Mach. Tools and Accessories 300 
Non-Ferrous Metal Mfrs. 372 
Guns and Projectiles 88 
Photographic Equip. 30 
Railway Equip. and Rolling Stock 147 
Shipbuilding 166 
Consultant and Government 15! 
Miscellaneous 9 
9310 


MERCHANDISING YOUR 
CATALOG 


As part of this program, we include a 
valuable section of technical data in 
METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG. This in- 
formation, compiled by experts, is there 
fore readily available for other experts 
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METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


28 INDUSTRIES 
156 MANUFACTURERS 


along with information on your product. In 
addition, a series of merchandising bulle 
tins is distributed to the men in the manu 
facturing plants. These bulletins tie up the 
material placed in the CATALOG with use 
ful engineering data, thus maintaining 
close connection between buyer and seller 
After METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG has 
served its year in industry, the copies are 
reclaimed and redistributed to engineering 
schools and colleges. In this way, new 
men coming into Bors field are educated in 
trade names, duct characteristics and 
company names even ‘before they get their 
first assignment in plant work. This is 
plus’’ value many do not know 


WHAT IT COSTS 


The question of who prints your catalog is 


far less important than how it is distrik 
uted and where it serves you. We are pre 
pared to undertake the whole burden of 
catalog analysis, preparation, printing and 
distribution as part of METAL INDUSTRIES 
CATALOG service. Preprints or reprints 
for your own use, can be supplied at 

osminal cost. An eight-page catalog costs 
If you wish to supply us with copies of 
your own, privately printed catalog, for 
jistribution as part of our annual edition 
the cost is 25% less than above. 15,5( 
copies are required for this purpose. 

A four-page black and whit 
regular Catalog stock, costs only $610. 


section 
section 


For a limited budget, standard catalog 
pages can be used, presenting sound 


specification data without ornamentation. 
The single page price is $305. 


MECHANICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Page minimum. Trim size 8%xll, type 
page 7x10. Publisher sets. Standardized 
typography. No bleeds or color. Complete 
plates not accepted. Individual catalog of 
8 pages or larger accepted; may carry 
bleed and color. Maximum work size 8%x 


11 


1%. Further details from publisher. 


RATES 
All contracts cover 
sary index headings 
motional service 
PRICES ON REQUEST 
Js may be supplied by ma 
printer if desired, but must 


catalog pages, neces- 
mailing list, and 


rover Catal 
lacturers own 


meet definite c oPY and mechanical re- 
yuirements for binding. 
Publishers 


RHEINHOLD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 9-4430 


RALPH REINHOLD H. BURTON LOWE 
President and Vice President and 
Treasurer Publishing Director 
KENNETH ROSE 
Technical Editor 
REPRESENTATIVES 


New York: 330 W. 42nd St. Tel. Bryant 9-4430 
Cleveland: 1133 Leader Bldg. Tel. Prospect 
583 


Chicago: 310 S. Michigan Ave. Tel. Harrison 
Walnut 


7218 
Philadelphia: 12 South 12th St. Tel. 
0393 


San Francisco: 580 Market Street Tel. Garfield 
8966 
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dustries depends upon the availability 
of special machinery and equipment. 


Back of this ability of American ma- 
chinery industries to meet the extraor- 
dinary requirements of war lies a 
small, compact but highly important 
industry—the machine tool building 
industry. Its performance is one of 
the most spectacular of America’s war 
effort. If in 1937 you had told the 
most optimistic machine tool builder in 
the country that his industry would 
turn out more than a billion dollars 
worth of machine tools in a single year, 
he would have shown you figures to 
prove that a production of that magni- 
tude was fantastic. 

But the “impossible” is being done. 
By the end of 1943 the dollar value of 
machine tools produced in three years 
will exceed 3 billion dollars. 

In 1932, the darkest year of the de- 
pression for machine tool builders, the 
output of the industry was valued at 
$32,000,000. In 1937, the best post- 
depression pre-war year, the annual 
output was $195,000,000. In 1938 the 
total slipped back to $145,000,000. Pro- 
duction mounted to $450,000,000 in 
1940, $775,300,000 in 1941 and ex- 
ceeded a cool billion in 1942. This is a 
gain of 796 per cent in four years. 

American Machinist conducted a sur- 
vey showing that at the beginning of 
1940 there were about 930,000 machine 
tools in the country. But from Janu- 
ary, 1940, through December, 1941, 
machine tool builders turned out about 
300,000 new machine tools. 

Even this does not tell the whole 
story. The National Machine Tool 
Builders Association estimates that the 
average new machine produced in 1940- 
1941 was more than three times as 
productive as the average machine tool 
in use in January, 1940. 

If that is true, the productive capa- 
city of the 300,000 machine tools turned 
out in 1940-41 practically equals that 
of all the machine tools in use in this 
country on January 1, 1940. When 
one adds the productive effort of the 
dollars worth of 


more than a billion 

machine tools turned out in 1942, one 
realizes that we have more than 
doubled the total effectiveness of our 
national machining facilities in less 
than three years—probably in two 
years. 


An analysis of 1939 census figures by 
American Machinist indicated that the 
metal-working industry is the largest 
single industrial market, accounting 
for about 30 per cent of all manufac- 
turing. Value of its products in 1939 
was placed at $19,224,883,000. Metal- 
working had 25 per cent of all manu- 
facturing horsepower, 32 per cent of 
all electric motors, and 25 per cent of 
electric motor horsepower. About 90 
per cent of metal-working in 1939 was 
concentrated in the 7,000 larger planfs, 
according to this analysis. 

Turning to later years, American 
Machinist said that metal-working gets 
73 cents from every dollar spent on the 
war program. This estimate was based 
on a government analysis showing 23 
cents of every war dollar going for 
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ordnance, including naval ordnance; 17 
cents for airplanes, engines and parts; 
13 cents for naval ships and parts; 10 
cents for plant equipment; 5 cents for 
other munitions; 5 cents for merchant 
ships and parts. 

According to this authority, produc- 
tion executives play the leading role in 
the purchase of shop equipment and 
supplies. These executives determine 
the need in 90 per cent of the cases; 
select type, size and make in 70 per 
cent; make the purchase in 80 per cent. 
The influence of the production depart- 
ment is estimated as follows for vari- 
ous types of equipment: small tools, 70 
per cent; portable tools, 63 per cent; 
parts and supplies, 56 per cent; hand 
tools, 43 per cent. 

American industry will come out of 
the war with the most efficient machine 
equipment it has ever had at its dis- 
posal. Even so, the old spector of 
obsolescence still will be present and 
advances in design during the war will 
outmode a considerable portion of old 
machines. Also the world market for 
machine tools, now as uncertain as the 
terms of peace, will be an important 
factor in the outlook for the postwar 
period. 

American Machinist's 1940 survey of 
metal-working equipment indicated that 
of the 1,323,131 machine tools in all 
divisions of the metal-working indus- 
try, 70 per cent were over 10 years old. 
In addition, of 324,345 pieces of plant- 
service and miscellaneous equipment, 
62 per cent were over 10 years old. 


Redistribution Plan 

A comprehensive program for redis- 
tribution to essential uses of upwards 
of an estimated billion dollars’ worth of 
used or idle machinery and equipment, 
much of it now owned by the Govern- 
ment, was announced Sept. 16, 1943, by 
the War Production Board. 

The huge “brokerage—without—fee” 
business, organized by WPB’s Redis- 
tribution Division, is to be a decentral— 
ized operation, conducted by the staffs 
of WPB Regional Offices. An innova- 
tion to be introduced by the program 
will be negotiated sales, under OPA 
price regulations, of Government-owned 
equipment. Such sales will be made to 
ultimate users: certified by WPB~to be 
eligible to purchase. Sales of Govern- 
ment property to dealers will continue 
to be made on the customary bid basis. 

Inventories of more than 55,000 
types of machinery and equipment, 
available for purchase by anyone who 
qualifies under existing regulations 
applying to used or idle production 
equipment, will be filed in WPB Re- 
gional Offices. These inventories are 
being compiled from reports from used 
equipment dealers, voluntary listings 
by user-holders, the War Department, 
Treasury Procurement Division, De- 
fense Plant Corporation and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. In all, some ten mil- 
lion pieces are expected to be listed, 
ranging from WPA sewing machines 
to industrial boilers and manufactur- 
ing equipment rendered idle by pro— 
gram changes. 
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When applications for authority t 
purchase new equipment are received 
by WPB field offices, they wil! be 
checked against the inventory lists ang 
the applicant put in touch with owners 
of available equipment. When sales 
are consummated, following this pro. 
cedure, they will be the result of ne 
gotiation between buyer and _ seller. 
subject only to OPA ceiling prices, 
Under recent WPB orders, applications 
for authority to purchase many types 
of new equipment must be accompanied 
by certification that no used equipment 
is available. 

Requests for used equipment also 
will be checked against the files of the 
Region in which they originate. If 
these files do not disclose the desired 
material, the Redistribution Division 
will, when the need is urgent, send out 
want lists to all Regional Offices and 
to dealers, requesting location of the 
specific items. 

Redistribution officials point out that 
the entire program is built around nor- 
mal methods of doing business through 
customary trade channels. Its purpose, 
they say, is to provide assistance to 
those needing equipment immediately 
and at the same time to conserve the 
materials, manpower and facilities that 
would be required to fill these needs 
with new machinery. 

To the extent that it is successful, 
the program is expected to hold down 
the size of the post-war problem of 
liquidation and absorption. 


Transportation Equipment 


A fourth division of the metal 
producing and working industries in- 
cluded in the census classifications is 
entitled “transportation equipment.” 
From a market standpoint, this field 
deserves special treatment and it is 
dealt with in detail under “automobile 
industry”, “aviation”, “railroads” and 
“marine, shipbuilding; power boats.” 

However, the equipment—especially 
for automobiles, aircraft, railroads and 
ships—is so intimately tied up with 
the activities of the metal producing 
and working industries that it is 
proper to say a word here as to the 
significance of postwar developments 
in these industries upon the metalwork- 
ing field. 

Aviation is to be a vital force in the 
American way of living after the war 
Not only has technological progress 
brought us to the point where air trans- 
port for passengers, mail, express and 
freight will be commonplace after the 
war, but a large proportion of the 
younger generation will be more alr 
minded a year after the war ends than 
the generation of young men and We 
men in 1919 was automobile-minded. — 

The inevitable post-war emphasis 
upon air travel will impose unpredict- 
able changes upon land and water 
transportation. The proponents of 
automobile, bus, street car, railroad 
and vessel transportation will not yield 
to air transportation without a fight 
There are wide areas in the total trans 
portation problem which are nd 
adapted to air travel. 
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TOOLING - COMPLETE COVERAGE FROM 
DESIGN THROUGH END USE 


All American Production depends on TOOLING 


ome TOOLING for Production—the de 

ar nstruction of TOOLS, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures, 

guges, Molds and Machines. Equally important, 

th u TOOLS in Production. Here, 

perv 1 f the use of the TOOLS designed for 

termines the speed, economy and quality of 

yroduct Always emphasizing the essential nature 

f TOOLING for production, TOOL & DIE JOUR- 

NAI every phase of TOOL Design and Con- 

struct and completes its editorial functions by 
mw TOOLS into Production Us« 

T met charge of TOOLING and of Produc- 

large responsibilities. They wield huge buy- 

equipment and materials. They are Key 

mplete coverage of TOOLING, from de- 


gh use, TOOL & DIE JOURNAL 


serves the 





all these men and affords the advertiser 
mprehensive verage of the entire Manufacturing 
Market through a single accepted paper 


20,000 KEY MEN IN 13,000 PLANTS 


.. CBI 


TOOL & DIE JOURNAL reaches 2 f these 
Key M in 13,000 production plants, arsenals and 
tool shops. These are the men responsible for TOOL- 
ING & PRODUCTION, the men with authority t 
nake t g decisions on equipment and materials 

ing, however, comes ft nference, 

r nbined experiences of several men. Thus, 

" ant there occurs a Cycle of Buying Influ- 
Selection of these men, according to their 
k this Cycle is our method of deliver- 
ng y nessage to the men you must actually sell 
CBI 

In s r plants, authority rests in Owners, Presi- 
de General Managers, confining the Cycle of 
Buying fluence to but one or two men. In larger 
plants Cycle is broader, including General Man 
gers nt Managers, Chief Engineers, Tool Engi- 
neers, | hasing Agents and other executives. 

the copies of TOOL & DIE JOURNAI 
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are addressed to 


Presidents, 


individuals by name. The 
Owners, Companies, General Managers, 
Works, Factory and Plant Managers, General, Fac- 
tory and Plant Superintendents, Chief Engineers, 
Plant, Equipment, TOOL & DIE Engineers, Produc- 
tion Managers, Master Mechanics, Machine Shop and 
Tool & Die Foremen, Tool & Die Engineers and De- 
signers, Ordnance Officers, Purchasing Agents and 
many without titles—but men whose buying in- 
f established 

Almost daily this list is changing. So rapid are pro- 
motions, moves, revisions of personnel that the count 
f any classification is frequently inaccurate in a few 
weeks. Exact count by classification will be furnished 
on request 

Anyone familiar with production requirements will 
see at once the vital importance of TOOLING in the 
industries listed below. Either converted to war pro- 
ducts or manufacturing their own products for war 
purposes, they are buying on unprecedented scales 
and are seeking new methods, new equipment, new 
ideas 

Through the 


list includes 


men 


uence 1S 


pages of TOOL & DIE JOURNAL 
you may reach the Key Men in each of these indus- 
tries with full assurance that your message will be 
read, digested, acted upon 


Note: Condensed list of latest available count 
and number of Key Men reached in each 
industry 
Number of 
Key Men 
Firms Reached 
Agricultural Machinery and Imple- 

OGRE 6 onccceteutneresnctanss 302 377 
Airplane and Automobile Parts and 

PNUD ocnnedancccucanscess 1610 3181 
Airplanes and Other Motor Driven 

MEE. 6 chad ceshbcacencensens 717 2618 
Business Machines Typewriters, 

Calculating Machines, Cash Regis- 

OB5B, GEC. coccccccsececcceccoce 54 141 
Contract Die Casting, Stamping, 

Drop Forging Plants............ 1444 2109 
Electric Machinery and Apparatus... 649 1182 
Engines and Other Prime Movers... 170 535 
Machine Parts and Unit Mechaisms. 465 687 
Materials—Plastics, Ceramics, Rub- 

et, CHE bcccasetanbons enbeee 82 150 
Metal Products, Miscellaneous..... 2969 3375 
DEON «gu 64.050068-06000008 130 146 
REE Creer Terre 382 1143 
Precision Parts Manufacturers...... 684 858 
Contract Tool & Die Shops........ 2170 2760 
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POWERFUL EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


TOOL & DIE JOURNAL does more than reach 
these Key Men. It commands their attention. Its 
editorial strength lies in the policy of ‘‘machining”’ 
editorial content to known reader interest. Personal 
contact, questionnaires, letters, shop and plant visits 
constantly determine reader likes and dislikes. Hence 
all editorial content is specific, timely, useful. All 
articles are either written or reviewed by competent 
authorities. A striking example is the current series 
‘“Training for Victory,’’ originated by this publica- 
tion. This is a sequence of short, practical illustrated 
lessons on the use of specific tools and accessories. So 


original and unique in treatment were these articles 
that they immediately won nation-wide attention. 
More than 175 companies have bought 16,918 re- 


prints of one or more subjects in this series to use as 
plant training material. Scores of letters and com- 
ments attest the timely usefulness of this and other 


typical TOOL & DIE JOURNAL editorial features. 


EXCEPTIONAL READER RESPONSE 


Because TOOL & DIE editorial content is practical, 
helpful, confidence building, its reader response is 
high in character, profitable in sales. Repeatedly 
TOOL & DIE JOURNAL advertisers report excep- 
tional returns in sales per dollar of advertising 
expenditure 


PHENOMENAL ADVERTISING GROWTH 
AE SAEED 3 
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The tremendous upsurge of advertising, shared by 
all papers in the metal working field, is familiar t 
most advertising men. TOOL & DIE JOURNAL, 
however, stepped ahead of tha entire field, showing a 
greater gain than any other metal working publication 


ADVERTISERS GET RESULTS IN SALES 


More than 90% of all firms that have ever bought 
space in TOOL & DIE JOURNAL at any time are 
regular advertisers today. 

One advertiser, just completing an 8 months’ com- 
parative test in the machinery field reports: 


COST PER SALE FROM ADVERTISING 
INQUIRIES 


Magazine B Magazine C JOURNAL 
$42.85 $34.80 $22.00 
On the basis of their returns, the advertiser imme- 
diately quadrupled space in TOOL & DIE JOURNAL 
he complete story is available in a series of 


Factual Data Units. SEND FOR THEM NOW! 


TOOL & DIE 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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Total Number of Machines in All Divisions of the Metal-Working Industry 

















































































































2 Machine | Per Cent P P Machine | Per Cent 

Production Totals |. Over roduction Totals | Over 

m Ten Years Ten Y 

i + en Years 
Equipment Old Equipment 
Total nite Total Units 

Now ta Now in 

Place Place 

Bending Machines Milling Machines 
Apron and Press Brakes 13,762 ot Duphcators and Prohlers 3,547 7 
Bending, Straightening and Forming Rolls 12,568 ° Continuous (inci. retary) 1.539 57 
Pipe and Bar 4,73 of Other 5 086 7 
Other 4,872 s3 - 

Pipe Cutting and Thread: Machines 7,007 72 

Boring Machines om ing 
Horizontal Bornng, Drothng and Milling 9,902 ™ Planers 
Verncal Boring Mists 11,009 & Standard 13,277 "“ 
Preasion, Homaontal and Verncal 2,408 Open-nde 1.671 as 
je ag n Plate and Angie 00 % 

<r 

Broac Polishing and Buffing Machines 
peeans Mastinss 2.831 7 Abrasive wheel 31,509 6? 
Verneal 1,900 as Abrasive belt or disk ered 4 

Curtting-of Machines 
Goodies 11.7% ss Presses (not forging presees) 

Rotary hot or cold sax 5.289 7 Arbor 31,500 n 

Hacksaw 19.645 7” Crank type 114,295 77 

Abrasive disk 5.3 “e poo type Hy -4 4 
ydraulc ’ 

a = = Other 24.939 73 

= Riveting Machines (not portable 21,855 «2 

Sangle-spindie 84.638 ™ 
Mult ple-spindle 27 095 73 Shapere 
Sensinive Honzontal 24,001 81 
Sage-epindle 32,400 rey Vertical, including slotters 3,48 as 
Multi ple-sprodile 4.4% ™ 
Radial 21,11 73 Sheare 
Specral Purpose, Single and Muluple Spindle 9 Geo 47 Hand 11,361 73 
Centenng machines 2,888 a3 Power 23,012 7 
Orb 107 re} 
~~ = Threading Machines (except for pipe) 

Forging Machines Hobbing and milling 2 tee 4 
Bulldosers 2,914 Be Dre type 7,778 as 
Hammers Tapping 9,98 4 

Board and Rope Drop 6,22 2 - 
Steam of at operated 5.5% 81 Welding and Cutting Machines 
Ovher power hammers 4.1 *" Elecenc are M68 7 
Forgng presses 1.355 a3 Gas 10 504 ma 
Forging machines (upectung) 2.7™ a Spot 26.2% as 
Swagng machines 1. 71 Resistance (Flash, seam, ere 4.44 4i 
Oh 2 Ok M 
- Other Machine Tools 39, 964 ss 
Cyecene Machines 
ormed rotary-cutter ty pe 
Spur sad hebcal $a * Totals 1,323,131 7” 
Generators 
Shaper type 1,858 67 * 
Bevel, spiral bevel and hy pod 2,08 as Plant-Service and 
pemngeene 272 ae 
obbing 6,427 4 4 
Shomag tnd Sanshing teas 3 Miscellaneous per Con 
Over 2,037 39 . 
: Tegunne | over 

Grinding Machines Equipment 10 Years Old 
Cutter and tool 23.0% oF 
Dri 7.627 ss 
Floor (pedestal type) 50648 73 Heat-Treating and Hardening Furnaces 
External cyhadnecal, plain and universal 17,935 rs) Gas 21,017 os 
Incernal cybadnecal 6,166 rs Ow 9.489 77 
Surface, horzontal and vertical 21,408 e2 Fleetne 8 645 a 
Dist, hormazontal and vertical 8.149 72 
Thread 77 4 Plating Equipment 
Gear tooth “1 17 Tanks 16,232 “an 
Centeriess ° 3,105 sa Machines 4,152 
Other 17,291 ss Tumbling Barrels 17,454 07 

Honing and Lapping Machines 2.413 ai Finishing Equipment 

Baking and Drying Ovens - 

XK t 8 Gas 58.7 
eyeraters 3. a3 = 8 = 

Lathes Electnc 2,812 si 
Bench 21,798 °9 
Engne (incl. toolroom) 95 003 a3 Parts Washing Machines 5,451 a 
Automate multiple- dle (incl hines) 19.099 75 " 

Automesie clagheapindle Gaak eusew exadhinesd . 29674 n Ol! Extracting Machines (from Chips 2.552 77 
Semi-automatic 7,093 77 : 
Wheel and axle (railroad) 1.612 Be Als Compressors 21.7% 07 

e ._~— Lathes 

am type 28,010 at Holste 
Reddte ewoe 19.898 73 — hand = ° 
Other Lath lectne 
er Lathes 13,048 se Preumane 28.045 n 

M Machines Cranes 
Hand (no power feed 17,852 vy ib 13.00 "1 
Bench 2,277 ae ethead traveling 2». 

Knee-type, plain and universal 41.504 40 Monrail of tramrasl 16,239 47 
Verneal 10,326 1 
Planer type 4,283 78 
Bed (Lincoln) type 7.272 87 Total for Metal-Working Industry 324,345 62 























This inventory of metal-working machinery by American Machinist indicated that 70 per 


cent is over ten years old 




















inevitable that 
revolution in 


Consequently it is 
there will be a drastic 
all modes of transportation. It is not 
too fantastic to say that the nation 
will undergo a complete transition in 
its conception of mobility. 


Air transportation in the next 10 
years may easily affect the economy of 
the nation as much as the automobile 
changed it in the past three decades. 
If so, it will also bring about drastic 
changes in the make-up, distribution 
and functioning of the metalworking 
industries. 

This one possibility, coupled with the 
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new things to come in plastics, light 
metals, alloy steels, synthetic rubber, 
etc., practically guarantees a new era 
for the metal producing and working 
industries. 


Nonferrous Industry 


No branch of the metal producing and 
working industries has been affected by 
the war as drastically as the nonfer- 
rous metal group. World War II has 


accented the importance of light 
metals. 

A good illustration of this is fur- 
nished by the current situation in 
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aluminum. War needs, chiefly 
ming from the great 


use of aircraft, have made it nec 


to increase the output of aluminum 


almost unbelievable percentages 
There is no serious problem involve 

in the supply of ores from 

aluminum is made. 


fabricating aluminum. 


Primary production of aluminum ! 
1939 ‘was 330,000,000 pounds. Cutp® 
in 1942 was estimated to exceed ! 


000,000,000 pounds by a slight m rg" 


stem- 
increase in the 
ssar} 
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~ a, 

——— J not counting secondary production or 

“Bimports. In 1943, it is expected the 

United States will have available at 

least 2,500,000,000 pounds, including 
450,000,000 pounds from Canada. 

The step-up in magnesium also reads 
like a fairy story. The supply of ores 
is inexhaustible, the limiting factors 
again being plant facilities and electric 
power. Nevertheless, although the 
United States consumed only 6,500,000 
pounds of magnesium in 1939, it was 
poised to produce 170,000,000 pounds 
in 1942, and was planning for an an- 
nual output of 600,000,000 pounds at 
the peak of the war effort. 

The War Production Board said in 
Sept., 1943: 

“The production problem in magne- 
sium and aluminum has been overcome. 
In fact, efforts are now being made to 
find further uses for aluminum.” 

Though production and imports of 
copper are at record levels, demand 
is crowding supply seriously. Efforts to 
ease the situation by substituting steel 
for brass in shell casings and silver for 
opper as a conductor of electricity 
have met with only limited success. 

One interesting sidelight on the do- 
mestic source of copper is that 98% 
er cent of the copper production comes 
from 15 mines and that 270-odd small 
nines are required to furnish the re- 
naining 1% per cent. Efforts to get 
more copper out of the ground are 
wing matched by strenuous campaigns 
to collect and segregate copper and 
brass scrap and to use substitutes for 
copper wherever possible. 

Copper consumption in the United 
States in 1939 was 800,000 tons—prac- 
tically all for so-called civilian needs. 
Production and imports in 1942 were 
‘xpected to amount to 1,800,000 tons 
and about 300,000 tons was expected 
from recovery of scrap. While this 
total will be more than two and a half 
times the peacetime consumption of 
1939, the use of copper for civilian 
needs in the near future will be limited 
to a negligible tonnage. 

The United States for years had 
received the bulk of its tin require- 
ments from Malaya and the Nether- 
ands East Indies. Annual consump- 
tion usually ranged between 80,000 and 
100,000 tons. With these sources cut 
ff by the war, the nation is depen- 
lent upon its stockpiles, and from tin 
smelted from Bolivian ores, plus other 
small imports which can be obtained 

——ffrom accessible countries. 
While war demands have imposed 
stemfadditional burdens upon the production 
in théfof lead, this branch of the nonferrous 
cessarpndustry has experienced no great diffi- 
num bifeulty supplying wartime demands. 
S n 1959, production averaged about 
nvolveq#2,000 tons per month, consumption be- 
whie#ng slivhtly higher. In 1941, produc- 
ng fatHtion | edged up to an average of 
electrf&bout § 000 tons monthly. This aver- 
red fofge ’ holding .during the early 
month: of 1942. 

num i Consimption of zine in 1939, as 
OQutpameasur:d by shipments of slab zinc, 
eod \gPYerae | 50,000 tons monthly. Produc- 
margigeon 664,967 tons, or an average 
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Metal and Metalworking Plants by Value of Output in 1939 


Iron and Steel 


Except Machin- 


Machinery 
(Except 


Nonferrous 
metal and 








ery allied plants Electrical) 

% of % O % of 

No. of Total No. of Total No. of Total 

Plants Value Plants Value Plants Value 
oe eS eee 1,581 0.3 1,802 0.8 2,648 0.9 
See OD BERS ee sc ccccccsccces 1,589 0.8 1,372 1.7 2,154 2.1 
$50,000 to $99,999............. 1,235 1.4 790 2.1 375 3.0 
$100,000 to $249,999........... 1,619 4.0 729 4.5 1,401 6.9 
$250,000 to $499,999........... 096 6.0 379 5.0 760 8.2 
$500,000 to $999,999........... 777 8.3 204 5.3 509 11.1 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999........ 623 15.2 151 8.2 424 21.1 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999........ 258 14.2 83 11.8 136 15.1 
$5,000,000 and over .......... 216 49.8 90 60.7 99 31.5 
ny eee 8,994 100.0 5,600 100.1 9,506 99.9 

—Census of Manufactures 

of 55,400 tons per month. In 1941 cleaning are being done on a greater 


production rose to 863,955 tons, or an 
average of 72,000 tons monthly. Dur- 
ing the first five months of 1942, before 
output statistics were banned, produc- 
tion was about 100,000 tons per month. 

These brief summaries of the princi- 
pal products in the nonferrous field in- 
dicate a sharp upward trend in activity 
due to war conditions. The latest 
United States census figure for the 
value of products manufactured in the 
nonferrous industry—namely $2,752,- 
854,000 in 1939—undoubtedly increased 
steadily through 1940 and 1941 and 
mounted still more rapidly in 1942. 

While the nonferrous industry is 
commonly assumed to comprise the 
smelting, refining and fabrication of 
copper, zinc, lead, tin, aluminum, gold, 
silver, platinum and some metals of 
lesser importance, it has been tradi- 
tional to consider copper, zinc, lead 
and aluminum as the “big four’ of the 
industry. The war is enhancing the 
role of aluminum markedly, accenting 
the rank of copper and elevating mag- 


nesium to importance hitherto un- 
known. 
Particularly in smelting, refining 


and fabricating, the industry is being 
pushed to the limit.* The wartime as- 
cendancy of the light metals—alumi- 
num and magnesium—has great peace 
time market significance. The possi- 
bility of tremendous advances in com- 
mercial air transportation after the 
war points to a continued high rate 
of consumption of aluminum and mag- 
nesium. Although postwar consump- 
tion can scarcely match the peak war- 
time output of these metals, new ap- 
plications arising from war experience 
are likely to retain for the light metals 
a substantial part of their newly ac- 
quired popularity. 

This prospect for the light metals, 
coupled with the steady upward trend 
in the consumption of the staples—cop- 
per, lead and zinc—points to a distinct- 
ly higher relative position for the non- 
ferrous industry in the nation’s post- 
war economy. 


Metal Finishing 


Most operations in metal finishing 
are important in the war production. 
The dollar volume of material and la- 
bor going into metal finishing is esti- 
mated to be about 70 per cent that of 
1939. Some operations such as alkaline 
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scale than before the war, but others 
such as nickel plating, hot tinning, and 
copper plating are being done to a 
much less extent. 

Finishing operations in the war pro- 
gram are as follows: 


Cleaning—Excellent volume of both solvent 
and alkaline cleaning. 

Pickling—Excellent volume. 

Cadmium Plating—Good volume but re- 
duced and effort made to replace cad- 
mium with other finishes. 

Copper Plating—Reduced volume—import- 
ant for metal drawing and _ selective 
carburizing. 

Chromium Plating—Reduced 

decorative plating; increased 

for heavy (hard) plating for 
and/or corrosion resistance. 

Plating—Done to a small extent for 
electroforming; i. e. the building of 
heavy thicknesses for repair or making 
molds or dies. 

Gold Plating—Reduced volume due to short- 
age of base metals for civilian use. 
Indium Plating—Increased volume for bear- 
ings for aircraft and other engines. 
Lead Plating—Not much change in volume, 
Little lead plating done. 
Palladium Plating—Small volume. One of 
few white metals for plating without 

restrictions. 


volume _ for 
volume 
wear 


Iron 


Silver Plating—Reduced volume due to 
shortage of base metals. 

Tin Plating—Increased volume due to new 
electro-tin plating plants for tinning 
strip steel. 

Rhodium Plating—Volume about same. 
Used for reflectors. 

Zine Plating Good volume, replacing 


cadmium plating to a great extent. 

There has been a great increase in 
use of metal treating processes such as 
phosphate treating processes and black 
oxide finishes. 

The dollar volume of organic finish- 
ing—painting, lacquering, enameling— 
is good but somewhat reduced. 

Approximately 8,000 manufacturing 
firms do plating and finishing and the 
same number, but not necessarily the 
same firms, do organic finishing, ac- 
cording to Metal Finishing. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Among the largest mills in the world 
are those engaged in the production of 
wire, rod, strip, insulated wire and 
cable and in the manufacture and fabri- 
cation of products made wholly or in 
part from wire, rod, strip and cold 
drawn shapes, says Wire and Wire 
Products. 

Designed to produce a product made 
to special metallurgical specifications, 
these plants start their operations with 
the pouring of metal. They not only 
manufacture wire and wire products, 
but in addition buy wire, rod, strip and 
cold drawn shapes in large quantities 
for fabricating purposes and manufac- 
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ture an infinite variety of products in 
iron, copper, brass and the various 
alloys. 

Four classes make up the wire mills 
of the country, which may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Mills producing the common 
(large tonnage) products such as 
fencing, nails, bail ties, and plain hard 
drawn copper wires in larger sizes. 

2. Mills producing specialties of 
relatively simple nature, such as wire 
rope, messenger strand, screw stock, 
etc., for local markets. 

3. Mills producing specialties re- 
quiring particular skill in their fabrica- 
tion, such as springs, special alloy 
wires, card and heddle wire, needles, 
cold drawn shapes, magnet and resist- 
ance wires, instrument wires, insulated 
wire and electrical cables. These mills 
produce in limited tonnages, either 
drawing their own wire or purchasing 
special wires made to their own specifi- 
cations. 

4. Mills which are departments of 
larger manufacturing plants, and whose 
products are largely abscrbed in the 
finished products of such plants. 

Production of wire in 1939, includ- 
ing that made and consumed in the 
same plants, was as follows: Plain iron 
and steel wire, 3,170,528 tons (of 2,000 
pounds), compared with 2,912,665 
in 1937; copper wire, 673,207,778 
pounds, compared with 428,712,543 
pounds in 1935; brass and bronze wire, 
90,125,352 pounds, against 74,815,030 
pounds in 1935; other nonferrous wire, 
59,450,223 pounds, against 19,395,034 
pounds in 1935. 

Principal fabricated-wire products 
made in 1939 were as follows: Nails, 
brads and spikes, 13,788,864 kegs (of 
100 pounds), valued at $42,566,000; 
wire rope and cable (except insulated), 
98,486 tons, $35,762,000; woven-wire 
fence (except poultry netting), 318,963 
tons, $25,356,000; barbed wire, 230,765 
tons, $13,825,000. 

In 1939 insulated wire and cable was 
produced to the value of $204,423,000. 

Engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of wire products from purchased 
wire in 1939 were 669 establishments 
as compared with 536 in 1935. In addi- 
tion, fabricated wire products are made 
to a considerable extent by fabricating 
departments of establishments engaged 
primarily in drawing wire, and to a less 
extent as secondary products by estab- 
lishments classified in other industries. 

For 1939, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute reported 157 member 
companies producing a total of 791,360 


tons of wire rods. Member compa- 
nies produced the following princi- 
pal wire products in the tonnages: 


drawn wire, 1,375,457 tons; nails and 
staples, 678,786 tons; barbed and twist- 
ed wire, 231,021 tons; woven wire fence, 
273,596 tons; bale ties, 59,547 tons; all 
other wire products, 5,766 tons; fence 
posts, 60,439 tons. 


Screw Machines 


The screw machine industry has two 
separate classifications—the screw ma- 
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chine departments of large manufac- 
turing plants and the ever-increasing 
group of screw machine products man- 
ufacturers who comprise the jobbing 
industry. 

Screw machine departments within 
a plant manufacture parts necessary 
for the final assembly of each individ- 
ual plant’s products while the group 
of screw machine products manufac- 
turers make parts to the specifications 
of their customers. Most of this group 
feature specific parts and are thus set 
up to manufacture greater production 
more economically than can the large 
manufacturing companies. 

The war has entirely changed this 
normal activity, for plants previously 
making consumer products are now 
completely revamped to manufacture 
mechanical war equipment. Screw ma- 
chine products manufacturers have 
likewise experienced the same transi- 
tion, as the sole final user of this in- 
dustry’s products is the United States. 

Although this trend is now resulting 
in the largest volume of screw machine 
production on record, it can eventually 
cause serious maladjustments when the 
country again turns to civilian pur- 
suits. 

This arises from the fact that a 
large majority of the several thousand 
new automatic screw machines built 
have been purchased by or installed 
in plants which formerly purchased 
from the screw machine products job- 
bing manufacturers or in plants now 
operating screw machines for the first 
time who are working on prime con- 
tracts for our armed forces. In addi- 
tion, new plants are starting up weekly 
and are operating equipment rescued 
from scrap piles. 

The old line companies who com- 
posed the actual jobbing industry prior 
to the war have only been permitted 
to purchase or have been allocated a 
bare minimum of machines, primarily 
because they have tried to continue 
their characteristic role of basic sub- 
contractors. 

For the duration of the war, the 
marketing trend can only be up. The 
final uses of screw machine products 
result in ninety per cent of today’s pro- 
duction of an A-1-J priority or higher 
and in average backlogs well exceed- 
ing its months, all of which assures 
allocation preference. 

It is hoped that after the war, when 
consumer manufacturing industries 
again resume their normal status of 
production, an adjustment will auto- 
matically become effected in the entire 
screw machine industry to provide for 
the survival of both the manufactur- 
ing and johbing divisions. 


Associations 


Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

Aluminum Research Institute, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

American Electroplaters Society, 93 
Oak Grove Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

American Foundrymen’s Assn., 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 


ee 


American Institute of Steel Cop. 
struction, Inc., 101 Park Ave., Ney 
York. 

American Iron & Steel Institute, 35 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Society for Metals, 730; 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

American Steel Warehouse Assn 


442 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 

American Tin Trade Assn., 82 Wal! 
St., New York. 

Associated Machine Tool Dealers oj 
America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia, 

Brass Forging Assn., 420 Lexingtor 
Ave., New York. 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., 122 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Copper & Brass Research Assn., 42 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Crucible Manufacturers 
West St., New York. 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturer: 
Assn., 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, 

Foundry Supply Mfrs. Assn., 19 W 


Assn., 9 











44th St., New York. 

Gray Iron Founders Society, 33 Pub 
lie Square Bldg., Cleveland. 

Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexington§ - 
Ave., New York. THE 

Machinery and Allied Products Insti- and 
tute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. and 

Malleable Founders Society, Union § plant 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 

Metal Fabricators Institute, 176 W.§ 'ts « 
Adams St., Chicago. work 

National Assn. of Flat Rolled Stee! shop 
Manufacturers, 1845 Oliver Bldg.§ Thes 
Pittsburgh. of n 

National Machine Tool Builders The 
Assn., 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland rf 

National Metal Trades Assn., 1228 § *" 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Supply & Machinery Dis. | 
tributors Assn., 505 Arch St., Phila 
delphia. 

Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal Institute Ey 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago. ver} 

Steel Export Assn. of America, 75 with 
West St., New York. mate 

Steel Founders Society of America. he he 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland. no or 

U. S. Copper Assn., 50 Broadway.§ these 
New York. ENG 

Wire Assn., 300 Main St., Stamfor¢ for h 
Conn. prod 

Available Market Data sa 

Copies of the following pieces of marke! si 
data information published by Business Pub THE ° 
lications covering this field, are available ities 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver per 
tisers and agency executives. They may > full ti 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING} of th, 
How You Can Help Industry's Bigg - a 

Buyers. take 

This illustrated thirty-two-page br with 
chure shows what design engineers | 
want in technical advertising copy 4% aratio 
how advertising can help solve desig) 
engineering problems _ in materials 
Published by Product Engineering. 

The Foundry Industry. 


A market study made for those wh 
sell to foundries giving a breakdo 
of the industry, types of plants 
states, size, and buying needs. Preparé 
by The Foundry. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 25. 1° 
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yous 


THE TOOL ENGINEER, The Publication of Machine 
and Tool Engineering, is edited for management 
and manufacturing executives of mass production 
plants. 


ts circulation is directed to general managers, 
works managers, superintendents, master mechanics, 
shop foremen and others responsible for production. 
These men direct production, and plan the sequence 
of manufacturing operation and factory layout. 
They supervise mass manufacture utilizing machines 
and production tools. 


Timely, Authoritative Editorial 
Content 


Every day the mass production executive is faced 
with new problems dealing with machines, tools, 
materials and manpower . . . of doing things that 
he has never done before . . . of doing things that 
no one has ever done before. As an aid in solving 
these problems, he turns instinctively to THE TOOL 
ENGINEER—the publication prepared especially 
for him by editors who know how men in the mass 
production industries think and work. It contains 
accurate, authoritative information on current prob- 
lems and techniques in his field. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER is produced by a trained, 
experienced staff of Bramson Publishing Company 
full time writers and artists. The editorial content 
of the magazine is procured, developed or edited 
by Bramson editors. These editors traveled more 
than 100,000 miles last year to large and small 
mass production plants where they collaborated 
with practical, experienced engineers in the prep- 
aration of articles for every issue. 


= 


MASS 


REACHING MORE THAN 


20;000 


Management and Manufacturing 


Executives in the 


PRODUCTION 
METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES 


Read By Men Of 
Authority In The Field Of 


PRODUCTION, TOOLS, MACHINERY 


Reaches the Men in Buying Authority 


1. Companies 


Presidents, vice presidents, owners and company officials 1,646 
2. Manufacturing Executives 
General works managers, production managers, superintend- 
ents, master mechanics, and shop foremen 10,153 
3. Engineering Executives 
a) Chief engineers, mechanical engineers, consult- 
ants, chief draftsmen, designing engineers, etc. 1,974 | 2,802 
b) Process and methods engineers, time study en- ‘ 
gineers, etc. 828 | 
Machine Designers, Tool Designers and Draftsmen 2,762 
Tool Room Foremen, Toolmakers and Machinists 1,773 
Purchasing Officials, Supply Officers (U. S. Officers) and 
Sup'ts. of Motive Power (R. R.) 440 
Sales Managers, Sales Engineers, etc. 240 
Institutions, Colleges, Libraries, Students and unclassified 220 
20,036 


Advertising to Today’s Great Market 


Whether turning out weapons of 
war or products of peace, the 
mass production industries are 
always the greatest buyers of ma- 
chine tools, small tools, machine 
parts, tooling equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies. 


Today, their use of machines and 
materials is heaviest in history. 


Tomorrow, and always, they will 
offer the most substantial market 
for better equipment. THE TOOL 
ENGINEER is read by key men in 
the mass production industries. 
They either influence the selec- 
tion or do the actual buying of 
more efficient equipment to facili- 
tate and lower the cost of mass 
manufacture. 
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Represented by 
DWIGHT H. EARLY 
Chicago, Illinois 
ROBERT W. WALKER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
A. M. WILLCOX 
New York City 
HERMAN T. PIERIK 
Providence, R. |. 


ROBERT W. WALKER 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THOMAS J. ORLANDO 
Detroit, Mich. 
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File Facts. 

This folder discusses the function of 
the metallurgical engineer in the 
specification and purchase of materials 
and equipment in plants which make, 
process and use metals. Published by 
Metals and Alloys. 


“A New King, Which Knew Not Jo- 
seph.” 
The Biblical quotation is used by 


American Machinist to point to a new 
piece of research material indicating 
that new kings are arising, too, in 
metalworking. 


A Readership Study Among Industrial 

Executives. 

This booklet describes a readership 
study conducted by Machinery to de- 
termine the relative value of engineer- 
ing and general publications in reach- 
ing the metalworking field. 


Do Busy Executives Read Machinery’s 

Advertising Pages? 

Machinery conducted a survey to de- 
termine how much time machine tool 
executives spend among its advertising 
pages. The answer is given in this 
brochure. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


@ @ 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, 18, N. ¥ Published by McGraw- 


Hill Pub. Co., Ine Est. 1877. Subscrip- 
tion, $5 For executives in charge of 
production, management and plant oper- 
ation in the metal-working industry 
and the metal-working depts. of other 
industries Trim size, 8%x11l\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every other Thurs- 
day Forms close two weeks preceding 
Agency discounts, 0-2 Circulation, 
23,691; (gross), 25.287, Companies, man- 
agers, mfg. executives, 76%; engineering 
executives, 6° engineering societies, 
students colleges schools, 6%: tool- 
makers and machinists, 6%; other, 6° 
Rates 
Pages Per Page Pages Per Page 
1 $240.00 26 $158.00 
3 208.00 39 148.00 
13 178.00 52 137.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. 
For additional data se¢ inse 
pages 340 and 41 


@ 


rt between 


American Metal Market, 18 Cliff St., 
New York. Est. 1882. Published by Amer- 
ican Metal Market Co. Subscription, $15. 
Trim size, 17%x22%. Type page, 15%x 
20% Published every business day ex- 
cept Monday Forms close noon day 
previous to publication. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request, Cash discount, 3% year- 
ly in advance. Circulation, 5.657; (gross), 
6,069. Consumers of metal, 52 distribu- 
tors 7 producers, 13%: others, 8% 
Rates 1 inch, $1.60; 250 inches, $1.50: 


inches, $1.40 
A. &8. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 


(See INDUSTRIES. ) 


@ 


MANUFACTURING 


@ 


Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 108 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa., Published 
by Steel Publications, Inc Est. 1912. 
Subscription, $2 Trim size S'%x1l1l%& 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th preceding. N. Il. A. A. state- 
ment on request Cash discount, ™% of 
1% Circulation, 2,506; (gross), 3,288, 
Companies, executives, 21° draftsmen, 
6%; foremen, 8%: chemists, 6%; general 


supts. and mers., 9%: dept. supts. and 

master mechanics, 16%: chief and dept. 

engineers, 22%; other, 12% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 3 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
2 100.00 60.00 35.00 

CCA 


Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris St., 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey. Published by 


Compressed Air Magazine Co. Est. 1896. 
Controlled Trim size, 8%x11%\% Type 
age, 7x10 Published Ist Forms close 
Oth Circulation, Oct., 1942, 26,3238; 
(gross), 26,724. Mining, 15%; mfe., 35%: 
railroads, 7%: contractors, 9%; power, 
utilities, 8% govt., 7%; others, 19% 

Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185 00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
os 175.00 100.00 60.00 
170.00 95.00 55.00 


gtandaré color, $40; bleed, 15%. 
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Daily Metal Reporter, 133 W. 2ist St., 
New York. Est. 1911. Published by At- 
las Pub. Co, Subscription, $12. Trim size, 
10% x14%. Type page, 94% x12%. Published 
daily except Sunday, Monday and holi- 
days. Forms close 1 p. m. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,517. Rates—1l1 page, $55; 26 
pages, $52.25; 104 pages, $44; 156 pages, 
$38 50; 250 pages, $23. 


Die Casting, 812 Huron toad, ¢ Cle veland, 


15, O. Published by Industrial Pub. Co. 
Est. 1943. Controlled. Trim size, 814x 
11%. Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 
week Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) 10,000 guaranteed. First is- 
sue, Nov., 1943 National rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $265.00 $245.00 $120.00 
6 250.00 210.00 100.00 
12 235.00 195.00 90.00 
Sectional rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $180.00 $ 90.00 
6 185.00 155.00 75.00 
12 165.00 135.00 65.00 
Standard color, $50: bleed, 10% 

For additional data see page 359. 
Directory of Forging; Stamping and Heat 
Treating Plants, 108 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burgh. Published by Steel Publications, 
Inc. Subscription, $10. Type page, 5%x8. 


Published periodically. 


of Iron and Steel Plants, 108 
Pittsburgh. Published by 
Inc. Subscription, $10. 

Published annually 


Directory 
Smithfield St., 
Steel Publications, 
Type page, 5%x8 
January. 

Metal and Mineral Markets. 
AND NON-METAL MINING.) 


@ 


1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, 
13. Est Published by Penton Pub. 
Co. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms 
close 3rd for composition and 10th for 
plates. Circulation, 7,624; (gross), 8,744. 
Foundry companies and departments, 
42° foundry managers, supts., etc., 
36%: foundry equipment manufacturers 


E. & M. J. 
(See METAI 





@® 


Foundry. The, 


1892 


and supply dealers, 10%; others, 12% 
tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 

3 180.00 100.00 55.00 

6 160.00 90.00 50.00 

12 140.00 80.00 45.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 335. 


ittA} 


Heat Treating & Forging, 108 Smithfield 
St.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1914. Published 
by Steel Publications, Inc. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request. Cash discount, % 


of 1% Circulation, Feb., 1943, 3,522; 
(gross), 4,104, Companies and executives, 
16%: supts., 23%; chemists and metal- 
lurgists, 11%; others, 20%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 
6 80.00 43.00 22.50 
12 75.00 40.00 21.50 


Each issue carries a special furnace sec- 
tion and stamping and forming section. 








— 

Industrial Finishing. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Industrial Equipment News. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

CCAB 

Industrial Heating, Union Trust [ldg 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Nationa) 
Industrial Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Free (con. 
trolled). Trim size, 5%x7 13/16. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 10th. Forms 


close 25th preceding. N. I. A. A. state. 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 0-2 
Circulation, March, 1943, 13.768; (; 


oss) 
14,756. Industrial plants, forging. heat 
treating, 63%; iron and _ steel ants 





non-ferrous foundries, 21%; other, 16% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
87.50 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard color, $10; bleed, $5. 
Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 


Published by Chilton Co. Est. 1855. Sub- 
scription, $8. Trim size. 84%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Thursday. Forms 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, none. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation, 16,833; (gross), 18,486, 


Corporations and firms and executives of 




















corporations and firms, 84%; executives 
engineers, work managers, superinten- 
dents, master mechanics, met: illurgists, 
etc., 6%; government shops, ete., 4% 
others, 6%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 

1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
12 140.00 72.00 37.00 
24 130.00 70.00 36.00 
52 120.00 65.00 35.00 
Standard color (red, blue, green, or- 
ange), $50; bleed, $25 
Iron & Steel Engineer, 1010 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by As- 
sociation of Iron & Steel Engineers. Est 
1924. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size. 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th N.E.A.A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, none Circul 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,61 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Pag 

1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 75.0 

6 115.00 75.00 +] 

12 100.00 65.00 65./ 
Standard color, $45; bleed, 25% 
Machine Sein, 

(See DESIGN ENGINEERING.) 

Machine Tool Blue Book, 542 S. Deal 
born St., Chicago. Published by Hitch- 
cock Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Free distribu- 
tion. Trim size, 54x74. Type page, 4% 
6%. Published ist. Forms close 10th 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agenc) 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, May, 1%4 
29,110; (gross), 29,717. Companies, e% 
ecutives, 37% mechanical, 29% mfrs 
10% managers, 10% others, 14 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$124.00 $ 66.00 $ 35.00 

6 108.00 58.00 31.00 
12 100.00 54.00 29.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed. $15. _ 

For additional data see page 345 
Machine Tool News, 115 Worth St. Ne¥ 
York. Type page, 9%x15%. Publishe¢ 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates : 
Times 1 Page \% Page 1, Page 

1 $200.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 

6 160.00 80.00 40.00 
12 150.00 75.00 7.50 
Machinery, 148 Lafayette St., New Yor 
13. —e 1894. Published by the Industri# 
Pre Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%% 
113 ‘Type page, 7x10 Publishe ist 
Forms close 10th preceding. N.!.A- 


Cash discount 


request. ; 
(gross), =%,é 


17,463; , 
manfacturing 


statement on 
2%. Circulation, 
Companies, 33%; 
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executives, 46%; designers 
%; toolmakers and ma 


gineering 
and draftsmen, 9 





chinists, 4%: others, 8% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $232.00 $116.00 $ 58.00 

6 185.00 97.50 54.00 
12 170.00 92.50 48.75 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $20 

For additional data see page 337 
MacKRae’s Blue Book, 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Manufacturers Record. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Mechanical Engineering. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Metal Finishing. 11 W i2d St.. New 
York, 18, N. Y¥. Est. 1903. Published by 
Metal Industry Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%4%x1l1\% Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. N.LA.A 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
O-1 Circulation 5.339; <‘(eross), 6,195. 


Manufacturers engaged in production of 
metal products, ferrous and non-ferrous, 


79% libraries, colleges, government bu- 


reaus and trade assns 3° equipment 

ind supply houses 4° others, 14% 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 34.00 
12 100.00 55.00 32.00 

Standard color, $35; bleed, $10 


—— Finishing Buyers Directory, 11 W 


2nd St New York, 18, N. ¥ Published 
= Metal Industries Pub. Co., Ine Est 
1903. Trim size {%x7. Type page, 3x6 
Published December Forms close Dec 
|. Cash discount, 1 Circulation (Pub- 
isher's Statement), gross, 15.000. Rates 
6 ins. (1 page), $50; *5 ins., $45; *4 ins., 
$38; 3 ins. (% page), $30; 2 ins., $24; 1 
$12 


n., 
*Units of 4 and 5 inches not allowed un- 
less broken up into 1, 2 or 3 inch units 
Metal Industries Catalog, 330 W. 42nd St.. 
New York City. Published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp Est. 1942 Trim size, 
84x10. Type page, 7x10. Published Oct 
ist. Forms close July 15th. Agency com- 
mission, none; cash discount for prepay- 


ment sliding scale, starting at 10% 
Circulation (Swern) controlled, 15,000, 
Rates—1 page, $305: 2 pages, $433: 4 
pages, $610; 6 pages, $856; 8 pages, $1,027 


Catalogs on white coated stock—8 pages, 


$1,120; 16 pages, $1,881; 32 pages, $2,992 
Color, per cover catalog page, $10 Dis 
count of 25% from cover catalog rates 
for catalogs supplied by advertiser 

For additional data see¢ page 349 
Metal Progress, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 


land. Published by American Society for 
Metals. Est. 1930. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 84% x1l1\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. N.I.A.A. statement 
on request Circulation, 16,363; (gross) 
16.870. Association nondeductible 
from dues. Manufacturers and employes, 
89°; students 6%; others, 5% tates 
per page, $160; 6 pages, $132; 12 
pAkKeEeS 

Standard color, $50; bleed, $2 

For additional data see insert 
pages 2 and 


subs, 


between 


York 
Metal 
Trim 


Metal Statiatics, 18 Cliff St.. New 
Published annually by American 
Market Co. Est. 1908. Price, $2. 
size, 4x6. Type page, 211/16x5%. Pub- 
lished March 25 Forms close Feb. Ist. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 10,- 
635. Flat page rate, $60 


Metals and Alloys, 330 W. 42nd St... New 
York. Published by Reinhold Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
Suxll\ Tyne psee, Tx10 Published 
10th. Forms close 165th. N. T. A. A. state- 
ment on request Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 14,747; (gross), 15,808, En- 
gxineering and metallurgical personnel, 
1g production and m tel Cte per- 
sonnel Ze company subs com- 
pany officials, 4 ; purchasing and sales, 
‘ uu. 8 6 other, 16% Rates—1 
age, $210; 6 nagwes, $200; 12 pages, $190; 
'4 pages, $170: 36 pages, $165; % page, 
12 times, $134 page, 12 times, $100; %& 
page l times, $69 % page, 12 times 
$51.2! 
Standard $50; bleed, $25 

For additional data see ne 
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Metals Technology, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. Published by American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published Jan., 
Feb., Apr., June, Aug., Sept., Oct., Dec. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 3.591. Rates—1 page, $100. 
Standard color, $25. 
mill & Factory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mill Supplies. 
(See INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION. ) 





Mining and Metallurgy. 

(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 
Modern Industrial Press, Windsor Manor. 
P. O. Box 687, Pittsburgh, Pa. Published 
by Andresen, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription 
controlled, free. Type page, 8%x11%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th preced- 





ing. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 

‘Publisher's St eae 5 9.000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page lo Page Page 

1 $200.00 $135.0 $100.00 

6 187.50 122.5 ° 87.50 

12 175.00 110.00 75.00 
CCA 


Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Published by Gardner Pub- 
lications, Inc Est 1928. Controlled 


Trim size, 54x74. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published ist. Forms close 10th. N.LA.A 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
none Circulation, Mar., 1943, 32,242; 
(gross), 33,642. Companies, proprietors 
and managers, 51% mechanical execu- 
tives, 43° others, 6% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 
6 110.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Color, red, $35; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 


Monthly Review of the American Elec- 
troplaters’ Society, 545 Fifth Ave., New 
Electro- 


343 


York Published by American 

platers’ Society, Inc. Est. 1913. Subscrip- 

tion, $3. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 

10th Forms close 25th Agency dis- 

counts, 0-2 Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 3,101. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 32.00 18.00 
2 59,00 28.00 16.00 


bleed rate, 


$20; 


12 
Color rate, 


New Dentemand Digest. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna, 

(See EXports AND IMPORTS.) 


Plating and Finishing Guidebook, 11 W. 


i2nd St New York, 18 Published by 
Metal TIrdustry Pub. Co Fst. 1930. Free 
(controlled) Trim size, 54%x7% Type 
page, 4x7. Published May Forms close 
April 15 Agency discounts, 0-1. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 13,000 
Rates—1 psee. $100: 2 paees, $180; % 
page, $60. Standard color, $15; bleed. $5 


Product Engineering. 
(See DESIGN FE-NGINEERING.) 


ICCA 


Products Finishing, 431 Main St.. Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. Published by Gardner Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1936. Controlled. Trim 
size, 54%x7%. Type page, 4%4%x6% Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 15th N.T.A.A 
statement on request. Circulation, Mar., 
1943, 15.860; (egress). 16.432. Companies, 
onerating executives, works executives, 
RN¢ others. 1°9 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $149.90 $ 89.00 $ 59.00 
6 110.90 69.00 35.90 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Standard color. $15: bleed. $15 


page 361 


For additional data see 
Resale, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Published by Hitchcock Pub. Co. Est. 
1942. Controlled. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 25,630 tates- 
Timse 1 Page \ Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 
‘ 90.00 50.00 27.50 
1? 80.00 $5.00 °5 00 
Standard color, $25 bleed, $10 
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Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 


Govew Machine Bagtncertngn, 45 Exchange 





Rochester, N. Y. Published by Screy 
Mach. Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip. 
tion, $2. Trim ‘size. 84% x11%. Type ize 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-1. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 6.617 tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 

6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $15. 

For additional data see P page 347 


@ 


Steel, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Est 
1882. Published by Penton Pub. Co. Sub. 


scription. $6. Trim size, 8%x11%\ Type 
page, 7x10. Published Monday. Forms 
close 10 days preceding. N.ILA.A. state 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 11,063; (gross), 14,164, Iron 
and steel production, 18%; consumers 
for manufacturing, 45%; consumers for 
fabrication and treatment, 13% con 
sumers for direct use, 8%; distributors 
6%: non-consumers, 5%; others, 5% 
Rates 
1 % a % % 

Times Page Page Pa Page Page 

1 $200.00 $138.00 $105. 0 $72.50 $55.00 

3 190.00 131.00 100.00 69.00 52.50 

6 180.00 124.00 95.00 65.50 50.00 
13 170.00 117.00 $90.00 62.00 47.50 
26 160.00 110.00 85.00 68.50 45.00 
52 160.00 103.00 80.00 65.00 42.50 


Standard color, $60; $90 spread; bleed 
$30; $45 spread. 
For additional data see page 333 


Surplus Record, 20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago. Est. 1924. Published by T. P 
Scanlan. Free. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Trim size, 8x11. Type page 
7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(Publisher's Statement). 17,951 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 

6 95.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 47.50 hie ” 


for the Mechanica! 


Sweet's Catalog File 
Industries. 





(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Sweet's Catalog File for Product De- 
signers. 

(See DESIGN ENGINEERING.) 


El Taller Mecanico Moderno. 
(See Exports AND IMPORTS.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Mansfae 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Tool and Die Journal, The, 246° Fair 
mount Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. — 
by George J. Huebner. Est. 19% Co 
trolled. Trim size, 6x9. Type oe £45 
7% Published 15th. Forms close 2ot 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulatio! 
(Sworn), 20,105. Executives, owners 
firms and dept. heads and employes in- 
terested in the design, construction an 
use of special tooling, 96%; miis¢ 4 
Rates 
Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
1 $130.00 70.00 ¢ 40,00 
6 120.00 &: 5.00 5.0 
12 110.00 60.00 32.50 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $10._ 


For additional data see page 


Tool Engineer, The. >, 2842 W. Grand Biv4 
Detroit, Mich. Published by The Bramson 
Pub. Co. Official publication Am Society 


of Tool Eng ineers. Est. 1935. Control 
Trim size sx11% Type pag ix! 
Published st Thursday. Forms ose 
10th preceding N.LA statemen'! 
request. Agency discounts, none reu 
lation, Aug., 1943, 20,249; (gross), 20,500 
Owners, Officials, 8%; mfg. execs. - 
eng. execs., 149% designers, draf el 
14% toolmaking 8% other! i 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 98.00 $ 50.00 
3 165.00 95.00 18.00 
6 160.00 90.00 $5.0 
12 150.00 82.00 () 
Standard color, $40; Bleed, $10 
For adc litional data see page 355 
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DIE CASTING 
The Only Publication Devoted Entirely. to 
Jomorrows Metal -Workung Process 





Reason for Existence 


Here is an entirely new magazine 
which, for the first time, brings be- 
tween two covers the news, po- 
tentialities and accomplishments of 
segment of 


highly important 


\merican industry. Its contribu- 
tion to the products of the future 
ind manufacturing processes of to- 


lav cannot be over-estimated. 


Process 


While die casting has been used 
y American manufacturers for 


many years, its greatest growth 
ame during the period from 1935 
\s an example 


1930 there 


to the present day. 
f its development—in 
were 22,000 tons of zine used by the 
In 1940 there 
1940 


hgure is quoted here in order to 


le casting industry. 
were 123.000 tons used! The 


eliminate that enormous tonnage re 
juired more recently by armament 
manutacturers. A comparable in- 
rease in tonnage took place in the 
lie casting of aluminum and mag 


hesiun 


The Market 


(he market for die castings is a 
ross-section of all types of prod- 
ucts Che telephone housing on 
your desk is a die casting. An auto 
has dozens of die castings in 
's manufacture. <A flying fortress 
The 


many 


nas | die castings. fruit 
uuice jueezer and other 


sitchen utensils are die castings. A 


T: 
@ ULE 








washing machine has seven die 
castings. 

Thus, die casting constitutes a 
market extending all the way from 
a fruit juice squeezer to a flying 
fortress and including many items 
in between. Whenever a manufac 
turer needs a great many identical 
parts he finds die casting the most 
economical method. 

\ die casting is invariably an in 
tegral part of a product and is, ac 
cordingly, fastened to that product. 
Consequently, the field reached by 
the magazine DIE CASTING is a 
primary field for all types of metal 
fastenings such as screws, bolts, 
nuts, patented fastenings, washers, 
packings, inserts, etc. Because a die 
casting is so often the major part 


of a product, as in the case of the 


fruit juice squeezer, the composite 
die casting market is a primary one 
for all types of industrial finishes. 
Since die castings are bought in 
quantities of tens of thousands, it 
follows that the users of die cast- 
ings are faced with a metal-cleaning 
and material-handling problem. Con 
sequently, the companies using die 
castings are an outstanding market 
for manufacturers of this latter type 
of equipment. 


The Magazine 


Never before has there been a 
magazine serving the die casting in- 
dustry. It takes its place in mod 
ern manufacture along with light 
ferrous and plastics. The post-war 
implications are tremendous because, 
as American manufacturers swing 
back 
again, die casting will play an in- 
creasingly part. DIk 


CASTING has been designed to 


into consumer production 


important 
serve this field. 
Circulation 


The publisher guarantees a mini 


This 


mum circulation of 10,000. 
highly concentrated coverage is 


made up of the combined lists of 
those die casters who are account 
able for 85% of the volume of busi- 
ness done in the industry. The 
readers of DIE CASTING are all 
key men who look to the magazine 
to keep them acquainted with this 
manufacturing 


basically important 


| rocess. 





DIE CASTING 
Published by The Industrial Publishing. (Co. 


812 HURON RD. 


* + * + 
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Wall Street Journal. 
(See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION.) 


Waste Trade Journal, 133 W. 2ist St., 
New York. Published by Atlas Pub. Co., 
Inc Est. 1905 Subscription, $6 Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $104.75 $ 56.25 $ 30.00 
13 89.90 48.25 25.75 
26 83.15 44.65 23.85 
52 77.00 41.35 2.10 


Welding Engineer, The. 
(See WELDING.) 


Welding Encyclopedia, 
(See _WEL DING. ) 





Western Machinery and Steel World, 500 





Sansome St., San Francisco Published 
by J. S. Hines Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, 8%x1ll\% Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th of preceding 
month Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3.650. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 
in 125.00 70.00 45.00 
2 110.00 60.00 35.00 
Color, 20%: bleed, $17.50. 
Western Metals, 1709 W Sth St., Los 
Angels Calif Published by Western 
Business Papers Ine Est 1942 Sub 
scription, $2 Trim size S%x1ll1%& Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th Forms close 
20th Agency ad sunts, 15-0 Circula- 
tion (Ph ! Statement) £,000 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
] $150.00 5 moo $ 65.00 
6 ] , O00 75.00 55.00 
1° mod ao of 5.00 
Standard color voll bleed $15 


Wire and Wire Products, 300 Main St., 
Stamford, Conn. Published by Quinn- 
Brown Pub. Corp. Est. 1926. Official pub- 
lication of the Wire Assn. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 15th. N.1.A.A. 
Statement on request. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


2,202 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $1170.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
6 100.00 75.00 45.00 
12 85.00 70.00 40.00 

Color, $35; bleed, $10. 

Wire & Wire Products Buyers’ Guide and 


Year Book of the Wire Assn., 300 Main 


St., Stamford, Conn. Published annually 
by Quinn-Brown Pub. Corp. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, oOx8 Published April 1 Forms 
close Feb 15th Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement ),2,285. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
$ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 


4 pages, $250; 2 pages, $160. 
CANADA 


Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 
Ont. 


News, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Published by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 
1905 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page 7x10 Published 5th 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 
15- Circulation, Dec., 1942 3,956. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 82.00 $ 44.00 $ 24.00 
6 71.00 38.00 20.50 
12 66.00 35.50 19.00 
= lard color SoU bleed, 10 
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Canadian Metals and Metallurgica: Ip. 


dustries, 137 Wellington St., W.. T: nt 
Ont. Published by Westman Pub Ltd. 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $2, . A., 32.50, 
Trim size, 8%x11% type a x10 
Published 10th. Forms close Ist. A ney 


discounts, 13-2. Circulation, De¢ 942 

2.596. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 37.00 $ 19.00 
6 65.00 35.00 18.00 
12 60.00 33.00 7.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


Fraser’s Canadian Trade Directory, Uni. 
versity Tower Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
Published by Fraser Pub. Co. Est. 1913, 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Published annually. De- 


page, 7%x10. 

cember. Forms close Nov. 15th. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement) 1.700 
Rates—1 page, $135.00; % page, $75.00: 


4s page, $52.00 


DCCAB' 


Machine Production and Canadian Mill 
Church St., Toront Ont 
Canada. Published by Monetery Times 
Printing Co., Ltd, Est. 1941. Subscription, 
$2 Trim size, 54x74. Type page, 4%x 
6%. Published 10th. Forms 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
June 1942, 5,359. 

pages, $55; 6 pages, 
Standard sow 


Supply( 341 


close Ist 


tates—l1 
$50: 12 
$15; 


page $61 
pages, $45 
bleed, 15% 


color 
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Pocket-size’’° PRODUCTS FINISHING’s cov- 

erage is composed of top-notch buying 
power in the Metal-Cleaning, Plating, Pol- 
ishing, and Finishing field. It reaches the plant mana- 
gers, superintendents, process engineers, chemists, fore- 
men, etc., who specify and buy your products. 


Cr 


LAGE 
/ 


; nahee Both editorial and advertising pages 

Ki te fe of PRODUCTS FINISHING are read as 

testified by numerous letters received 

from readers and advertisers. Articles are brief and prac- 

tical, written especially for the busy plant-operating 
executive 

7 m ba Ae The average circulation for the last six 

ACGILOM § months was in excess of 16,000 copies 

each issue. Approximately two-thirds 

of this figure is “personal copy” distribution to known 

buying factors in large plants. The remaining one-third 

represents plants of small and moderate size which do 

not require individual copy direction to reach the men 


responsible for buying. 
en toe? 
tak Coui ©Ft edited for those in the fin- 
ishing field who control the 
Cleaning, Plating, Polishing, and Finishing of metal prod- 
ucts. Editorial material is compiled by a competent staff 
ind supplemented by manuscripts of well-known metal- 
finishing authorities. Articles written strictly for the shop 
perating executive cover all phases of both organic and 
norganic finishing. 


PRODUCTS FINISHING is 


0 vy 


A healthy increase of advertising vol- 
ume during the past seven years is 
indicative of the result - producing 
ibility of PRODUCTS FINISHING. Prudent advertisers 
oose PRODUCTS FINISHING as a key paper in the 


a CLUMUG 


PRODUCTS FISHING 


Thoroughly Covers 


Tle Metal Tashing Tel 


metal-finishing field because it thoroughly covers its 
field and produces results at an economical cost 


Average number of advertising pages per issue 





Rates 


Per Page Per ¥2 Page Per Ya Page Per Ys Page 
12 Times $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 $17.50 
6 Times 110.00 60.00 35.00 20.00 
3 Times 120.00 70.00 40.00 25.00 
1 Time 140.00 80.00 $0.00 30.00 


Color (standard red) $15.00 per page 


Bleed pages, $15.00 additional 
Rate holders not accepted. 


additional. Other colors, $50.00 additional. 


Plate aud Stace Sczee 


Bleed Plate 5%” wide x 72" deep 
(Trim size, 5'4«" wide x 7°" deep) 

Full Page 42" wide x 6'/2"" deep 
%2 Page 4%" wide x 3,'\," deep 
or 2,\;"" wide x 62" deep 

% Page 4%" wide x 12" deep 
or 2;\"" wide x 3," deep 

Ye Page : : ...2)4" wide x 1'2" deep 


For additional facts write: 
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Motion Picture Industry, Amusements 





While the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures reported 178 establishments en- 
gaged in production of motion pictures, 
the 93 California companies account 
for virtually all of the entertainment 
business. Of this number, 88 were in 
Los Angeles County and 65 in the city 
of Los Angeles. The remainder were 
engaged chiefly in production of com- 
mercial and other non-entertainment 
film. 

The total cost of work done during 
1939, according to the census report, 
was $215,665,000, theatrical film ac- 
counting for $144,577,000. Production 
included 27 color-process feature sub- 
jects 3,000 feet or over in length and 
493 black-and-white. There were in 
addition 125 color-process short sub- 
jects. 

Persons engaged in the industry 
numbered 33,687, with 30,263 in Cali- 
fornia. Salaries and wages aggregated 
$139,077,000, California’s share being 
$130,981,000. The cost of studio sup- 
plies, containers for films, fuel and 
energy was $43,052,000. The cost of 
contract work was $3,645,000 and other 
expenses amounted to $29,891,000. Ex- 


ports of film fell from 220 million 
linear feet in 1937 to 150 million in 
1940. 


The Film Daily Year Book estimated 
that invested capital in the film indus- 
amounts to 2 billion, 50 million 


try 
dollars. 

Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 


ported 517 film exchanges in the United 
States, with receipts of $243,482,000, a 
gain of 10.4 per cent over 1929. The 
census reported that 303 producer ex- 
changes are the more important, their 
average receipts being $696,000, com- 
pared with $152,000 for independents. 

The exchanges had operating ex- 
penses of $33,839,000. They reported 
11,332 employes and a payroll of $21, 
195,000. 


Theaters 


There are more than 17,000 moving 
picture theaters in the United States, 
according to Motion Picture Herald, 
representing a 2 billion dollar invest- 
ment. While all of these theaters have 
some type of air-conditioning, the 
Herald makes the startling statement 
that only 17 per cent have true air- 
conditioning. In view of modern stand- 
ards of comfort, a huge post-war mar 
ket exists for facilities of this type. 

The “normal” weekly audience is esti 
mated at 65,000,000. In 1943, how- 
ever attendance was running at least 
10 per cent above this figure. 

Better Theaters cites leading trends 
in the industry as follows: 

1. Obsolescence in style and facili- 
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ties of the vast majority of theatres 
operating prior to the middle 1930’s. 

2. Theatre decentralization — move- 
ment back to the neighborhood, subur- 
man and small town community, from 
the larger trading centers and main 
business districts (bringing the thea- 
tre to the people, resulting in more 
exhibition units, smaller but with en- 
vironmental and mechanical facilities 
essentially equal to those of the large 
downtown “deluxe” theatre). 

3. Introduction of new investment 
interests. 

4. Expansion of the so-called “inde- 
pendent” circuits. 

5. Protection of film product con- 
tract rights and booking control as ad- 
vised by the prospect or possibility of 
new competition. 

6. The normal investment of profits. 


Commercial Film 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the total cost of non-theatrical 
films as $10,445,000, almost twice the 
1937 figure. News reels accounted for 


$4,441,000. The remainder was divided 
as follows: 

Advertising: Color-process, $960,730; 
black-and-white, $742,150. 

Educational: Color-process, $117,767; 


black-and-white, $608,160. 

Industrial: Color-process, $304,611; black- 
and- white, $1,844,845. 

Other, $1,426,000. 


In view of the tremendous expansion 
of advertising films recently, these fig- 
ures are believed to fall far short of 


the 1941 mark. 
Other Amusements 
The 1939 census reported 44,917 


places of amusement, with receipts of 
$998,079,000, compared with $696,012,- 
000 in 1935. Motion pictures got $673,- 
045,000, or 67.4 per cent; legitimate 
theaters, $32,461,000; billiards, pool 
and bowling, $87,450,000; horse and 


dog tracks, $43,507,000; amusement 
parks, $10,123,000; riding academies, 
$2,875,000; private swimming pools, 
$2,815,000. 

These establishments were operated 
by 33,971 active proprietors, who paid 
$225,481,000 to 169,268 full-time ang 
54,461 part-time employes. 

A further breakdown is as follows: 

Receipts 


No. (000) 
Amusement devices . 1,093 $7,314 
Bands and orchestras....... 550 4,946 
Bathing beaches ...... 344 1,994 
Sn GHEE ciccescseccecs 247 433 
Billiards and pool........... 12,998 38,631 
Boat, canoe rental . --- 1,382 1,944 
DE MED oc eeuncceseces 4,646 48,819 
Professional baseball ....... 276 24,940 
Dance halls, studios, acad- 

SE Kanadesideesacbincaa 2,191 14,156 
Domino parlors aneses: ae 544 
Auto race tracks. eh ee 25 784 
Dog race tracks..... 1] 2,775 
Horse race tracks......... 45 40,732 
Other race tracks.......... 11 194 
Shooting galleries .......... 324 850 
Skating rinks, ice........... 59 1,693 
Skating rinks, roller ..... 1,134 6,550 
Sports and athletic fields... 78 5,845 
Sports promoters ...... 110 3,409 
Other amusements 1,990 70,207 
Associations 

Arena Managers Assn., 1270 Sixth 


Ave., New York. 

Assn. of Motor Picture Producers, 
5504 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

Bowling Proprietors Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Coin Machine Industries, Inc., 112 
W. Randolph St., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Fairs & Ex- 
positions, Brockton, Mass. 

Motion Picture Producers & Dis 
tributors of America, Inc., 28 W. 44th 
St., New York. 

Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America, 1600 Broadway, New York. 

National Assn. of Amusement Parks, 
Pools and Beaches, 201 N. Wells St. 
Chicago. 

National Theater Owners Assn., 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.| 


Beach and Pool, 425 Fourth Ave., New 


York. Published by Hoffman Harris, Inc. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
85x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 60.00 
" 100.00 60.00 45.00 
12 85.00 55.00 40.00 


@® 


Better Theatres, Rockefeller Center, New 


York, 20, N. ¥ Published by Quigley 
Pub. Co., Ine Est. 1926. Trim size, 
9% x12\% Type page, 75/6x10%. Pub- 
lished every fourth week as a section of 
Motion Picture Herald.” Forms close 
Monday preceding Agency discounts, 
13-2. Circulation, 14,668; (gross), 15,365. 


Rates, theater equipment advertising- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 275.00 $138.00 $ 92.00 
6 260.00 130.00 87.00 
13 240.00 120.00 $0.00 

Standard color, $120; bieed, $15. 
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Billboard, 25 Opera Pl, Cincinnati, ' 
Published by Billboard Pub. C Est 
1893. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 9% 
x13%. Type page, 8%x12%. Published 
weekly; Sat. Forms close Sat. preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula 
tion, 33,347; (gross), 37,205. Performer 
and showmen, 46%; operators and jot 

bers, 32%; others, 22%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $175.00 $ 87.50 
13 336.00 168.00 $4.00 
26 322.00 161.00 80.50 
52 315.00 157.50 5.19 
Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kans® 
City, Mo. Published in 8 sectiona! ed! 
tions by Associated Publications Es 
1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size. %% 
12%. Type page, 75/6x10%. Publish 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesda 
Agency discount on equipment adv. on 
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13° ash discount, 2%. Circulation, size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8x10. Pub- days and Sundays. Forms close day pre- 
17,464: (gross), 18,474. Rates, all edi- lished daily except Saturdays, Sundays’ vious. Agency discount, 13.2, except 
| tions L pace, $330; 26 pages, $310; 52 and holidays. Forms close day preceding. on film adv. Circulation (tublisher'’s 
pages 5. Fractions pro-rata. Agency discounts, for non-film advertis- Statement), 5,200. Rates— 
Stand: rd ‘color, $120; bleed, $15. ing, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- Times 1 Page % Page A Page 
=~ ment), 5,003. Rates— 1 $242.00 $137.50 $ 72.50 
. =_——= pusiness Sereen, 157 E. Erie St., Chi- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 13 231.00 132.00 69.00 
cago, Ill. Published by Business Screen 1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 65.00 26 220.00 126.50 66.00 
, 2 Magazines, Inc Est. 1938. Subscription, 13 200.00 110.00 55.00 52 209.00 121.00 63.00 
cment i «oo. Trim size, 10%x13. Type page, 9x 26 180.00 95.00 50.00 Standard color, $66; bleed, $8.25. 
emies, § j1%. Publisheu June 1, July 15, Sept. 1, 160.00 $5.00 45.00 — 
nail Oct. 15, December 1, Jan. 15, March 1, Bleed, $7.50. 
Poors April 15. Forms close 15 days before pub- = ——— 
lication. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. Gpeater Amusements, 802 Lumber Ex- 


erated | 4. A. report upon request. |< oo change, Minneapolis, Minn. Published by Motion Picture Herald, Rockefeller Cen 
Publisher’s Statement), 7,0 a tp Amusements Pub. Corp. Est. 1914. Sub- ter, New_York, 20, N. Y. Published by 











paid § Times 1 Page % Page %-Page -cription, $2. Type page, 75/16x10%. Quigley Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1906 
and 1 $190.00 $110 + $ Hag + Published Friday. Forms close Wednes- Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9%x12% 
8 170.00 76.00 ro. day. Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates— Type page, 75/16x10%. Published Sat- 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10% Times 1 Page % Page % Page urday. Forms close Tuesday. Agency 
llows _ a : nace 1 $ 75.00 $ 41.25 $ 22.50 discounts, 13-2, except on film adv. Cir- 
7 Cinelandia. 13 71.25 39.19 21.37 culation, 14,668; (gross), 15,365. Ex- 
eceipts (See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 26 67.50 37.12 20.25 hibitors, 79%; distributors, 6%; pro- 
cont Gap Mundial. mae 52 60.00 33.00 18.00 ducers, 6%; equipment, 2%; others, 7% 
7 cine un rates 
eo (See EXPORTS AND Imports. ) Color, $30. a o Times L Page % Page % Page 
194 § — <op W. 34th St. New York. N. Y. Hollywood Reporter, 6715 Sunset Blvd, 3 trys: erty ed rey 
33 Senlished by Rudor Pub Co. Est. 1927 Hollywood, Calif. Published by W. R ys 363.00 190.00 100.00 
—— subscription, $2 50. Trim size, 8% x11 Wilkerson. Est. 1930. Subscription, $15 52 352.00 182.50 97.50 
1,944 § Subscripronsssx10, Published 10th pre. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8%X standard color, $132; bleed, $16.50,” 
48,819 ir . Moran eleee ist Agency dis- Ll. Published Monday through Friday a ES a wa : esha ten sabi 
24,04 sents a oa ; Forms close 4 p.m. day preceding. Showmen’s Trade Revi 1501 Broad 
= oy, eee ee %P Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Pub- * a _ View, oac- 
1415s Times GS Fase =P Ke lisher’s Statement), 5,306. Rates way, New York, Published by Showmen’s 
544 § 150.00 80.00 45.00 Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page Trade Review, Inc. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
784 : 125.00 68.00 38.00 1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 tion, $2. Trim size, 9%x12\%. Type page, 
2,775 12 55.0" _ = sa 26 165.00 85.00 50.00 7 5/6x10%. Published Friday. Forms close 
40,732 Séncational Seveen 52 155.00 80.00 45.00 Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
= (See SCHOOLS.) Standard color, $25; bleed, $7.50 = (Publisher's Statement), 8,091 
) = . : sinieidiapieatanaiea . pemenpmeiiaes, ates 
1,693 # = W. 47th St. New York City. Imdependent, The, Hotel Astor, Times Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6.550 § Say wander acnead’ Danity Assn, Est, Square, New York. Published by ITOA A $185.00 $124.00 $ 46.50 
5,845 913. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Independent, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 13 178.00 118.75 44.50 
3,409 B oubiished 15th. Forms close 8th. Agency tion, $1.00. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 28 170.00 sate 42.50 
70,20 jiscounts, 15-2. Rates— page, 7%x10%. Published every other 52 160.00 07.00 40.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Sat. Forms close Mon. preceding. Agency Standard color, $65; bleed, $10. 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's ~~ Rape pee 1c aes 
6 125.00 90.00 45.00 Statement), 7,289. Rates— Swimming Pool Data and Reference An- 
Sixth 12 120.00 80.00 40.00 Times 1 Page ly Page % Page nual, 425 Fourth Ave., New York. Pub- 
= ° = 1 $145.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 lished by Hoffman-Harris, Inc. Est. 1933 
12 135.00 80.00 52.00 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 85%x11%. 
ecors ABC) 26 120.00 70.00 48.00 Type page, 7x10. Published Mar. 15th. 
Cal Ve Standard color, $40; bleed, $5. rae ee Mar. 1. Agency discounts, 
, Ua . Pp — wae  2Gee tates—1 page, $150; % page, $90; 
The Exhibitor, (Four editions; "at International Motion Picture Almanac, % page, $55. 


Amer- phia; N. Y. State; Washington, D. ? : * . > s OR. aot > 
New England.), 1225 Vine St., Philadel: wong A agg, ee lS Se eons tandard color, SS eo 

















go. phia, Pa Published by Jay Emanuel ; ont t oO. mos pang - 
112 Publications, Inc. Est. 1918. Subscription, a = gh ne pal ype Dage. ore Theatre Catategne, 1335 Vine St. Phila: 
a $2 per edition. Trim size, 9%x12\. conmigo aie © eseant ~, delphia, Pa. Published by Jay Emanuel 
Type page, 74%4x10% Published Wednes- Agency discounts, 13-2, except on film Publications, Inc. Est. 1939. Type page, 
day. Forms close Friday. Agency dis- 24¥. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 7%x10%. Published Feb. Forms close 
& Ex- § counts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,107; (gross), “page, $60, page, $200; % page, $100; oer Saree Sees. ee. yo gee + 
6528. Rates 4 age ) u sher’s Statement), - paid; 
a. a % Page “uP; ‘ " - - gross, 3,900. Rates—1l1 age, 200; 
Dis- se : ee S cree : ary International Projectionist, 19 W 44th pages, $150; 6 pages, Ss: $200; 6 
13 165.00 91.00 50.00 , New York. fT ublished by International page s, $100. 
. 44th 3 155 00 ar 00 41709 ©. Projectionist Pub. Co. Inc. Est. 1931. ote ‘ —- e 
53 145.00 80.00 44.00 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l%. Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York City 
Standard color, $25 per edition; bleed see sy tae — en Egg os Est. 1905. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 11x 
TS of $7.50 per edition, ouintion “(P bilan Pa "State ment), 7 184, 18. Type pase, Lexis. Publishes Wednes- 
v ork. - - : er é ‘, day. Forms close Tuesday. Agency dis- 
Fame, Koc ke feller Center, New York, 20 a ; counts, 15-2. Rates—10,000 lines, 64c 
Parks, § \. Y. Published by Quigley Pub. Co. Est. Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 20,000 lines, 63c; 50,000 lines, 60c. 
1933. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10x 1 $160.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 = = “i 
Is St., 13\% Type page, 7%x10% Published 6 152.00 80.00 47.50 CANADA 
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Opportunities | of Postwar Business || * 
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in these markets - now 
All four Case-Shepperd-Mann publications proc 

are the outstanding leaders in fields so basic nals 

that each enjoys preferential rating with re- cups 

spect to priorities. Equally important in _T 

peace time as in war, these fields comprise — 

four specialized markets essential to the na- 100. 

tion’s growth and well-being. There's busi- T 

ness to be had in each of these vital markets! Unit 

size 

has 

% Water Supply—WATER WORKS ENGINEERING poet 
(A.B.C.-A.B.P.) specializes exclusively in water supply. Serving the water palit 

works profession for 66 years, it is the only independent paper “all water ner 

works’ from cover to cover. Edited by Wm. W. Brush—outstanding ade 

authority in the field. With more A.B.C. circulation among key water 10 b 

works men than any other publication and with far more water works Ci 

editorial matter, WATER WORKS ENGINEERING carries over twice as had 

much water works advertising as any other magazine. Leads in every way. tobe 

mon 

: ° Burt 

*% Fire Protection—FIRE ENGINEERING over 
scho 
(A.B.C.-A.B.P.) established in 1930 as Municipal Sanitation, is the only 800.( 

every fire chief of importance in the country, FIRE ENGINEERING has In 
been the leading influence in this vital field for 66 years. Edited by Fred emp! 
Shepperd—recognized leader of the field. With over 8700 net paid ao 

(A.B.C.) subscribers reading FIRE ENGINEERING monthly, it is selected, had 

year after year, to carry the advertising load of the major fire equipment a 
manufacturers. way 
emp! 
Ty 
% Sanitation—SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING ncip 
(A.B.C.-A.B.P.) established in 1930 as Municipal Sanitation, is the only plies 

independent journal specializing exclusively in municipal and industrial ton, 

wastes disposal. All A.B.C. circulation—proved readership in terms of tems 
paid circulation. Read by more sewage plant operators, superintendents park: 
and city officials interested in wastes disposal problems, SEWAGE WORKS ice p 
ENGINEERING offers you the most economical medium for reaching the eteri: 
key men in the important wastes disposal field. Edited by Morris M. plant 
Cohn—recognized sanitary engineering authority. of pi 
Ge 
. . palit: 

*% Farm Electrification—ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM have 
cond) 
is the only publication providing hand-picked circulation from the electri- head: 
third of the farm market. Edited by George W. Kable, the field's leading reac! 
authority. Established in 1927 to fill a need felt by leading Power com- cities 
panies—ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM is now sponsored by more than h 

300 utility companies and REA co-ops, who are investing over $8,000 « ave 
month for subscriptions to stimulate their farmers to buy and properly ment 

use electrical equipment. More important today than ever! of ir 
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Municipalities and Counties 


(See also Engineering Construction) 





Supplies for the municipal market 
will come through regardless of priori- 
ties, reports from Washington indicate. 
Chemicals, for instance, are essential to 
safeguard the public health by purify- 
ing water and treating sewage. 

However, substitute materials will be 

utilized wherever possible. They are 
now appearing in such public safety 
products as street lighting, traffic sig- 
nals, fire apparatus and even drinking 
cups. 
The 1940 population of the United 
States was 131,669,275, with 37,987,- 
989, or 28.85 per cent, in 92 cities of 
100,000 and over. 

There are 3,070 counties in the 
United States, varying widely as to 
size in both population and area. Texas 
has the largest number with 254; Dela- 
ware the least with three. Annual ex- 
penditures of states, counties, munici- 
palities and other civil divisions have 
increased substantially in the past dec- 
ade and now aggregate approximately 
10 billion dollars annually. 

Cities with populations over 25,000 
had 597,000 non-school employes in Oc- 
tober, 1942, with a payroll in that 
month of $91,700,000, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. Counties with 
over 50,000 employes had 179,000 non- 
school employes, who were paid $22,- 
800,000 in October, 1942. 

In all cities of the country, police 
employes numbered 132,000, while 
counties had another 15,000. Cities 
had 118,000 firemen and 125,000 high- 


way employes. Another 47,000 were 
employed in recreation and parks. 
Types of products bought by mu- 


nicipalities and counties vary widely. 
Principal items are equipment and sup- 
plies for street and highway construc- 


tion, water works and sewerage sys- 
tems, fire fighting and prevention, 
parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
ice plants, abattoirs, golf courses, cem- 
eteries, greenhouses, municipal power 
plants, construction and maintenance 
of public buildings. 

Generally speaking, states, munici- 
palities and other governmental units 
have highly organized departments for 


conducting certain classes of work and 
heads of these departments must be 
reached and sold. Many of the larger 


cities, such as New York and Chicago, 
have centralized purchasing depart- 
ments, functioning similarly to those 
of industrial organizations. 

The American City states that the 
kinds of purchases by municipalities 
are indicated by setting forth the func- 
Hons of a city government and lists 
them as follows: 

_l. To preserve order through the po- 
lice c: partment. 

2. 0 protect property from destruc- 
tion fire. 

3. To protect lives from all accidents 
and _ sasters. 


IND 


4. To restore health through hospi- 
tals. 

5. To promote health through recre- 
ational centers including hundreds of 
swimming pools recirculating clean 
water. 

6. To provide airport facilities at 
800 cities. 

7. To provide hauling facilities, by 
street railways, urban and school buses, 
and trucks. 

8. To provide electricity for 1,860 
municipalities of which 963 generate as 
well as distribute power. 


9. To dispose of waste including 
sewage. 
10. To provide pure water in abun- 


dance. 

Mechanization has swept the cities of 
the country, with more yet to be ac- 
complished in acquiring just the right 
equipment for best performing the 
numerous operations. 

The cities own 200,000 motor vehicles 
and each year purchase an average of 
13,210 trucks plus 1,650 pieces of fire 
apparatus, 11,700 police patrol cars, 
and 1,700 tractors. 

In the field of traffic safety, the prin- 
cipal normal markets are for parking 
meters, traffic markers both paint and 
permanent, traffic signs both plain 
porcelain and reflectorized, traffic sig- 
nals, police-radio apparatus, motorcy- 
cles and cars. 

Items in the general fields include an- 
nual purchase of flashlights and dry 
cells, $440,000; manufactured foods, 
$40,000,000; fuel, $47,000,000; chemi- 
cals, $15,000,000; pipe, $70,000,000; 
rubber products, $10,000,000; tires, 
$4,000,000. 

Many of the municipal generating 
plants, The American City points out, 
require new equipment; in the case of 
the 500 Diesel plants because of grow- 
ing loads; in the case of a number of 
the 257 steam plants because of better 
equipment and methods now available. 
Diesel engines to the value of $6,000,- 
000 are purchased each year, and more 
than that amount of electrical plant 
equipment. Line materials for these and 
the additional 897 municipally owned 
purchased-power distribution systems 
run to $25,000,000 for such products as 
racks, cross-arms, insulators, meters, 
transformers, wire, creosoted poles. 

Activity is continuous in the major 
fields of street construction and main- 
tenance, water works and purification, 
sewage treatment, sewer extensions, 
refuse collection and incineration. 

A survey made by Public Works, cov- 
ering the states of California, Iowa, 
Kansas and New York, and the cities in 
them of more than 5,000 population, 
showed that city and county engineers 
in 80 per cent of the municipalities 
and 72 per cent of the counties were ac- 
tive in influencing purchases of road 
equipment. In addition to such major 
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items as trucks, tractors, snowplows 
and concrete mixers, these offices listed 
purchases of such other equipment as 
follows: 

Air compressors 
Bridge flooring 
Chip spreaders 
Gravel conveyors 
Dirt scoops 

Shovel cranes 
Electric welders 
Elevating graders 
Hydraulic scrapers 

Much improvement is needed in the 
fields of public safety. In the remote 
case of a war brought to these shores, 
the condition of the services of the 
cities is likely to determine very largely 
the morale of the people. The English 
cities have learned the essential im- 
portance of the fire department. The 
cities of the United States need to equip 
their fire departments with the appa- 
ratus, hose and accessories appropriate 
to their needs, plus the organization of 
auxiliary fire services. The market for 
apparatus, portable pumps and engines, 
hose, rescue equipment is held to be in 
a favorable condition. 

Two thousand municipalities own 
electric power plants or distribution 
systems. Many of these are being im- 
proved by the installation of additional 
Diesel engines, underground construc- 
tion, electrical conductors and line ma- 
terials. 

Traffic control and facilitation have 
become a major municipal activity. 
There are now 280 cities regulating 
their downtown congestion problem by 
means of parking meters. The manu- 
facture of these meters is a new and 
lusty industry, and this will be an in- 
creasingly active field. Great interest 
is shown also in traffic and street- 
name signs, and in street markings of 
all kinds from paint to rubber discs. 


Fire Departments 


Protection of lives and property 
against fire is almost exclusively a mu- 
nicipal function. Losses represented by 
fires in homes, institutions, factories 
and mercantile establishments have run 
about $500,000,000 annually. During the 
depression, the figure diminished, but, 
with the return of more normal busi- 
ness, the trend is again upward. Pur- 
chases of fire fighting equipment are 
handled by boards and departments. In 
the fire department, the fire chief’s 
word is generally supreme authority. 
In most cases contracts are awarded on 
bids. 

Recently there has been a growing 
trend in fire prevention work, involving 
building inspection, formulation of or- 
dinances concerning fireproof construc- 
tion, ete. 

Annual purchases, according to The 
American City, include $750,000 worth 
of gas masks, smoke helmets, and 
breathing apparatus. Fire-alarm equip- 
ment and supplies reach sales of nearly 
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Sand-gravel spreaders 
Drag lines 

Transits and levels 
Pile drivers 

Road mix equipment 
Road mowers 

Road stripers 

Sand blasters 

Patch rollers 
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$4,000,000; fire hose, $4,500,000; fire 
apparatus, $13,750,000. 

A recent survey conducted by Fire 
Engineering shows that about 50 per 
cent of the apparatus now in service 
is more than ten years old. Between 
50,000 and 60,000 pieces of equipment 
are now in service, with about 15 per 
cent badly in need of replacement. 

During the past three years, about 
4,000 pieces of apparatus have been 
purchased and installed. This is ex- 
clusive of the new trailer pump unit, 
added to many fire departments as the 
result of Britain’s war experiences. 

On the basis of 25 years as the maxi- 
mum life of the best machines, Fire 
Engineering estimates that 1,600 fire 
engines and ladder trucks need replace- 
ment each year; a rate that has been 
greatly accelerated during 1943 because 
so many machines purchased in the 
early 1920’s have reached the end of 
their usefulness. 

There are 14,000 municipal fire de- 
partments in the United States and 
Canada, some 500 of which are in Can- 
ada. About 1,000 fire departments are 
municipal paid departments, the re- 
mainder being essentially volunteer in 
nature. Some of these 13,000 volunteer 
departments do have paid drivers but 
even so they are operated on a volun- 
teer or call basis. In addition, private 
fire brigades are maintained by many 
large industrial concerns. 

The trend in fire apparatus pur- 
chases continues toward closed bodies 
to protect the firemen from the rigors 
of the winter while riding to and from 
fires. The small departments as well as 
the large city departments are getting 
modern pumpers and ladder trucks. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that 94 cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion spent $128,549,000 for operation 
and maintenance of fire departments in 
1938, an increase of 5.3 per cent over 
1937. 


Sewerage 


Over 600 treatment plants 
were completed in 1942, according to 
Sewage Works Engineering. Almost 
half were in military establishments. 
At the close of 1942 about 6,700 such 
plants were in operation. Only about 
5,500 are “adequate,” however, accord- 
ing to this authority. About 58,500,000 
persons are served by sewage treat- 
ment plants, while 53,000,000 are served 
by those of fully adequate nature. 

Approximately one-third of the urban 
population is still without sewage 
treatment facilities, indicating the tre- 
mendous potential, particularly since 
the great increase in legislation pro- 
hibiting pollution of streams. 

A 1948 survey by this authority in- 
dicated a large backlog of construc- 
tion, replacement and repair awaiting 
the end of the war. 

In the municipal sewerage market, 
the trend toward more and better treat- 
ment continues with byproduct utiliza- 
tion gaining, notably in the use of 
sludge gas for power and heat. 

The American Public Works Asso- 
ciation reported that 115 plants are 
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sewage 


utilizing 180 gas engines for operation 
of generators, blowers and pumps. Of 
this total, 79 are connected to genera- 
tors, 49 to blowers and 40 are driving 
pumps. Total horsepower is 31,646. 
Forty-six of the installations are of the 
multiple, or battery type. The major- 
ity of the gas engines are under 500 hp. 

Trends in sewage indicate greater 
emphasis on separate sludge digestion 
and continued progress in the activated 
sludge process. High rate, trickling 
filtration has gained wider use and the 
standard trickling filter continues to 
serve many cities. Chlorination is still 
the most popular universal auxiliary 
of sewage treatment. Mechanization of 
processes continued to make advances 
with every phase of sewage treatment 
feeling the beneficial effect of specially 
devised equipment, such as sludge col- 
lectors, grit equipment, screens, screen- 
ings grinding equipment, sludge and 
sewage pumps, vacuum filters, sludge 
conditioning and chemical flocculation 
units, sludge incinerators, gas storage 
and safety equipment and gas utiliza- 
tion devices. 

New construction requirements in this 
field, as estimated by Sewage Works 
Engineering, will average $200,000,000 
annually for construction of sewage 
treatment plants alone for the next ten 
years. 

Industrial pollution of water ways 
has been recognized to a greater extent 
since the impact of the war according 
to Water Works and Sewerage, but ef- 
forts at disposal or treatment of indus- 
trial wastes have been limited because 
of war production. This field will re- 
ceive serious attention after the war. 
State Departments of Health and the 
U. S. Public Health Service are uni- 
formly agreed that pollution of water 
supplies by industrial waste must be 
abated. Where of construction 
and operation may be too great to be 
economically borne by industry, there 
is a disposition of forward thinking 
engineers not to penalize the industry. 
In such cases it may be expected that 
part of the cost will be indirectly borne 
by the public. In many instances in- 
dustrial wastes may be introduced into 
municipal sewers with the industry 
paying a proportional share of treat- 
ment costs, and a share of construction 
costs where such are necessary. Such 
a program presages new construction 
of waste treatment facilities amounting 
to millions of dollars. 


Water Works 


Chief among public service activities 
of the municipalities is the establish- 
ment, operation and maintenance of 
public water supply systems. Water, 
as delivered by these systems, is a man- 
ufactured product, processed for uni- 
formity in color, hardness, odors, pur- 
ity, ete. 

Figures differ widely as to the num- 
ber of water works plants in the coun- 
try, because of varying interpretations 
as to just what constitutes a water 
works plant, but Water Works Engi- 
neering provides the following classifi- 
cation: 


costs 


There are 13,000 water works plants 
in the U. S., of which 2,500, locateg 
in towns of over 2,500, constitute the 
major market for supplies and equip. 
ment. About 8 billion gallons, or 3 
million tons of water, are used ever; 
24 hours. 


Two-thirds of the total population of 
the United States is served by comm. 
nity water systems, according to a na. 
tion-wide survey recently made by En. 
gineering News-Record. Of this, 85 per 
cent served by public and private sys. 
tems receive water that has been given 
treatment for health protection, quality, 
improvement, or both. Chlorination. 
however, is practiced at approximatel) 
one-third of the plants now in opera- 
tion. Filtration facilities are used in 
about one-sixth of the plants. It js 
shown that approximately 1,187 plants 
have adopted taste and odor control, 
about 417 use iron and manganese re- 
moval processes, and 484 soften their 
supply. About 9,100 systems employ 
groundwater as compared to some 3,300 
which draw from streams and lake 
sources. 

New construction in 1942 totaled 
$150,965,000 compared with $76,698,000 
in 1941, according to Engineering 
News-Record. Additional smaller work 
not covered by individual reports will 
bring total volume to double this figure 
Maintenance adds at least fifty per cent 
to the annual construction expenditures 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that all but eight of the 92 cities 
of 100,000 population now own and op- 
erate their water supply systems. The 
annual income of the water systems ir 
these 84 cities is $199 million. 

Men most influential in the selectior 
and purchase of maetrials and equip- 
ment in this field are the water works 
superintendent or private water com- 
pany manager, the city engineer and/or 
consulting engineer and the water com- 
missioner. 

In small cities, according to the Jour 
nal of American Water Works Assocu- 
tion, the city engineer or a consultant 
may make water works plans. In cities 
over 7,500 population, the water works 
head or a consulting engineer develops 
such plans. 

For repairs, replacements, etc., the 
water works superintendent, the private 
company manager or the purification 
plant superintendent are usually the 
only buying factors of importance. 

Since July, 1941, an exchange of in- 
formation has been in progress be 
tween the American Water Works A 


sociation and the War Production 
Board to determine the minimum 
amount of critical materials which 


must be allocated to water works t 
insure the health of the civilian popl- 


lation. The association’s survey de 
veloped these outstanding facts: 

1. For each 1,000 persons servet 
from public water supply, approx! 


mately 300 tons of metal are requireé 
for construction of the works. 

2. For maintenance and repair needs 
of installed water systems, nearly 4 
tons of metal are required annually pe 
1,000 persons served. 
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Editorial Scope - Staff 


| Prior to his becoming Editor, Mr. L. H 
18 years in water and sew- 
wwe engineering, including research, super- 
ision, design, operation and management. 
The respect in which he is held by 
Superintendents, Engineers and Manufac- 
turers is reflected by his leadership in 
their Associations. He is a Director of 
\merican Water Works Association, Sew- 
age Works Federation, Member of the 
Board of Governors of Water & Sewage 
Works Mfg. Association, being 
hairman and member of many important 
committees in all three, as well as in the 
New England Water Works Association, 
ind American Society of Civil Engineers. 
\ recent addition to the editorial staff, 
is Associate Editor, is Dr. George E. 
Symons, who is also a member and active 
n several engineering societies, and who 
had had many years of experience in the 
water and sewage field. 


Coverage 


Coverage of the market is illustrated by 


Enslow spent 


besides 
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RENEWAL PERCENTAGE 


the accompanying chart showing reader- 
ship by the most important men in both 
of these allied fields. 

The trend, long ago recognized by Water 
Works & Sewerage, to combined manage- 
ment of publicly owned waterworks and 
sewerage systems in one department, con- 
tinues as the most logical and most eco- 
nomical method of operating and financing 
these two hydraulic services. This trend 
has most recently been borne out among 
the larger communities, by action to com- 
bine these two services in Akron, Ohio, and 
Duluth, Minn. In the smaller communi- 
ties the trend is more pronouncedly evident. 


Growth in Advertising Volume 


Because of this full quality coverage of 
the two combined fields, advertising vol- 
ume has increased steadily—over 300% in 
9 years—as shown on the chart. New 





A Gillette Publication 
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WATER WORKS 


~., ADDS 
TO YOUR ADS... 


~~-helps your advertising step 
out and sell - do double duty - reach both markets 









advertisers and increased space from old 
advertisers attest the effectiveness of this 
double-barrelled medium. 


Circulation 


Circulation is ABC-audited and has 
made healthy gains as shown on the chart 
at the left. High quality editorial service 
in a field where war-time loads make full 
operating efficiency vitally necessary, has 
made WW&S increasingly important to 
superintendents and engineers with a re- 
sulting high renewal percentage. 


Market 


Because of the highly essential nature 
of this field the market for equipment is 
constant, and post-war requirements will 
reach unprecedented highs due to such 
curtailments as have been necessary. 

Besides rebuilding and expanding plant 
capacity at the direction of state boards 
of health, the post-war market will call 
for a huge amount of equipment for sedi- 
mentation and chlorination, pumps, incin- 
erators and similar specialized equipment 
in addition to vast quantities of bricks, 
glass, cement and building supplies. 

In the water supply field it is estimated 
by leading sanitary engineers that replace- 
ment of existing equipment which is worn 
out or outmoded will be a dominant factor 
for a period of ten years. Expenditures 
during this decade are expected to be up- 
wards of $200,000,000 each year. The 
present market, while confined to mainte- 
nance and repair materials and supplies, 
will necessarily expand from the neces- 
sity for compliance with official warnings 
to keep up required maintenance. 

Let us keep you up to date on these two 
markets with facts on how you can plus 
your advertising space with results at low- 
Write today to be put on our 


Water Works & 


er costs, 
list for the continuing 
Sewerage story. 


‘WATER WORKS & SEWERAGE 


155 E. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 17 
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Based on these standards, the annual 
needs for metals for maintenance of 
public water supply for the 82 million 
urban or near-urban citizens of the 
United States are, according to the 
Journal of the American Water Works 
Association: Cast iron, 348,000 tons; 
steel, 42,600 tons; copper, 9,090 tons; 
lead, 5,735 tons; zinc, tin, aluminum, 
etc., 2,100 tons; nickel, 210 tons; rub- 
ber, 245 tons. These are maintenance 
and replacement, and not construction 
requirements. 

Water Works and Sewerage esti- 
mates that expenditures of $200,000,000 
annually for 10 years will be required 
after the war to expand and modernize 
water works facilities. This will com- 
pare with $84,000,000 during the 18- 
year period 1925-42. However, this 
publication emphasized a statement of 
the War Production Board that main- 
tenance work should not be neglected 
in the meanwhile. The WPB said that 
materials are available for normal, and 
in some above normal activity. 

Most water works departments have 
accumulated large reserve funds. 

Water Works and Sewerage said that 
water utilities are in large part passing 
over to public ownership. Another 
trend is combined management and op- 


cases, 


eration of waterworks and sewerage 

systems in one department. Among 

larger communities to combine these 

services recently were Akron, O., and 

Duluth, Minn. 

Parks and Public Grounds 
Total investment in the country’s 


public park property, according to gov- 
ernment estimates, is more than a bil- 
lion dollars. Under unemployment re- 
lief projects, many new parks have 
been added in the past few years. The 
annual expenditure for park equipment 
and maintenance is more than $100,- 
000,000. 

In addition to playground equipment, 
tennis courts and municipal golf 
courses, parks buy maintenance equip- 
ment, such as lawn mowers, seeds, 
benches, waste containers, building 
maintenance supplies. The purchases 
are made through the park board offi- 
cials or the city purchasing department. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Compare This Market for Size. 

This folder sets the dollar value of 
the public works market and gives an 
extensive list of products used in it. 
Compiled by Public Works. 

The Fire Protection Market—a Field 
of High Priority. 

This 1943 data sheet from Fire En- 
gineering gives a quick outline of the 
size of the fire protection field and lead- 
ing products purchased. 
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1943 Data Sheet on the Water Works 

Market. 

Water Works Engineering gives in 
this folder a brief sketch of the scope 
of the field and major products which 
are in demand. 

1943 Data Sheet on the Sewage Works 

Market. 

This 


is a summary of conditions in 


Associations 


American Water Works Assn.. 
40th St., New York. 


2E 
National Assn. of River and Harbor 
Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York 


National Fire 
Batterymarch St., 


Protection Assn., 60 
Boston. 


the sewage works field from Sewage 
Works Engineering. Water and Sewage Works Mfrs. 
Assn., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943,] 


American City, 470 Fourth Ave. New 


York. Est. 1909. Published by Amer- 
ican City Magazine Corp. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published Ist. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discount, none. ee ae * state- 
ment on request Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 16, 000. Net rate 
Times 1 Page » Page 4 Page 
l $232.00 4, 28.00 70.00 
6 184.00 104.00 58.00 
12 160.00 92.00 ‘. 
Standard color (Red), $40. Bleed, 15% 


@® 


American Municipalities, 21 W. Main St., 
Marshalltown, Ia. Est. 1901. Published by 
Municipal Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


15-2 Circulation, 8,544; (gross), 9,144. 

Councilmen, 17% mayors, 9%: city 

clerks, 9%; fire chiefs, 6%: water works 

supts 5o& others, 24% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 32.00 
6 90.00 50.00 28.00 
12 80.00 44.00 25.00 

Color, $35 


Construction Digest. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Censtruction Methods and Equipment. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION, ) 
County Pregress, P. oO. Box 419, Brown- 
wood, Texas. Official paper County 
Judges and Commissioners’ Ass'n. of 
Texas. Published by Associated Pub. Co. 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 
6 50.00 30.00 16.00 
12 40.00 25.00 14.00 

Color, 20%; bleed, 20%. 


Driller. The. 2014 lith Ave., So. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Published by Excavating En- 
gineer Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4%x7%\%. Published 20th preceding. Forms 








close 10th. N. L. A. A. statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 96.00 $ 54.00 $ 30.00 

6 72.00 42.00 24.00 
12 60.00 36.00 21.00 
Standard color (Green), $10; bleed, rate 


on request. 





Engineering News-Record. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Florida Municipal Record, Barnett Bank 








Blde., Jacksonville, Fla. Published by 
Municipal Record Pub. Co. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0, Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 2,000. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 72.00 
6 180.00 108.00 64.00 
12 160.00 96.00 60.00 





Highway, Street and Airport Manual. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Illinois Municipal Review, 537 S. 4th St., 
Springfield, Ill. Published by Illinois 
Municipal League. Est. 1922. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 








7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
— “x. atement), 9.136. Rates— 
mes age ead Page % P 
i $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 
Color, $30. 
Kansas Government Journal, ipite 
Federal Bldg., Topeka, Kans. Published 
by The League of Kansas Municipalities 
- st 1914. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
-Xll%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
F at iy ‘before Ist Monday. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,766. City officials, 71%: state 
and county officials, 17%; others, 12% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.40 $ 26.55 
6 81.00 45.36 23.9 
12 75.00 43.00 25.00 


Color and i bleed rates on request 


Kentucky C City, University of Kentucky 


Lexington, Ky. Published by Kentucky 
Municipal League. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7 fe x9 be. Published Feb., May, Aug. and 
Nov. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher's  State- 

ment), 2,950. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 


MacRae’s” Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES. ) 

Manual of Sewage Disposal eulpaent 
and Sewer Construction, 310 E. 45th St. 
New York. Published by Public Works 
Journal Corp. Est. 1933. Free (con- 
troiled). Trim size, 8%x11%4%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Aug. list. Forms close 
July 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2 . I 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation 


(Sworn), 5,760. City engineers, 40%; con- 
sulting engineers, 18% supts. sewage 
treatment and supts. of sewers, 14% 
U. S. army engineers, 12%; others, 16% 
Rates—1l1 page, $150; 2 pages, $125 per 
page, % page, $85; % page, $60. 





Manual of Water P Ang Equipment and 
Materials, 310 E. 45th St., New York, l! 
Published by Public Works Journal! Corp 








Est. 1936. Controlled. Trim size, 84x11 
Type page, 7x10. Published April 1 
Agency discounts, 0-2. N.I.A.A. statement 
on request. Circulation (Sworn), 8,000. 
Water works supts., 33% city engrs. 
38%; consulting engrs., 12%: U. 8S. Arm) 
engrs., 8%; others, 9% Rates—2 or 
more pages, Mrs 1 page, $175; % page 
$100; % page $75. 


Minnesota Municipalities, 15 University 
Library Bldg., Minneapolis. Published by 
League of Minnesota Municipalities. Est 








1916. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
6%x10%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment ), 5,170 Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 22.00 
5 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 
Color rates on request. 
Municipal Index, 470 Fourth Ave. New 
York. Published by American City Mas- 
azine Corp. Est. 1924. Price, $5. Pub 
lished annually. Trim size, 7x10. Typ 
page, 5% x8. Agency discount, one 
Carries condensed catalog of 250 leading 
manufacturers. Circulation (Sworn) 
16,000, Rates—l1 page, $250; 2 page 
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$175 1 page; 3 pages, $145 per page; 4 — 
pages, $130 per page; 6 pages, $110 per CCA 
page pages or more, per page, $100. — 
" — Public Works, 310 E. 45th St., New York, 
. " 17. Published hy Public Works Journal 
Municipal Signal Engineer, 8 E. 4ist St., ‘ 
New York. Official publication Interna- pl deen we a te = aa 
tional Municipal Signal Ass'n. Published jignhea ist. Forms close 25th. N. I. A. A. 
by | oe station 61 56 Trim —_ oe statement on request. Agency discounts, 
1936 ws a ate tatea”e O-2. Circulation, Feb., 1943, 10,5823 
11%. ype _ page, 7x10. Published A (gross), 11,833. City engineers and city 
times early, gan.-Fes., March-April, managers, 27%; county, town and state 
May-June, July-August. Sept.-Oct., Nov.- ngineers, 24% water works. supts. 
pec rms close 20th of earliest of 2 246 nae Alt ~ eg basen 
oa * to . 9 ‘3 24%: city officials, 8%; consulting engi 
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atior (Publisher's Statement), 2,665. 8% : contractors 3% : others 2% Rates : 
Rates Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $208.00 $116.00 $ 64.00 
1 $135.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 6 160.00 92.00 52.0 
127.50 90.00 $7.50 12 150.00 80.00 46.00 
f 115.00 85.00 $5.00 Standard color (Red), $35; bleed, , 159 6. 
Color, $25; bleed, 10%. —_ ——$$—$————— 
ners Purchasing. 
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Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms —— ~ = 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
lation (Publisher's Statement) 7,518 qD @ 
Rates 
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6 65.00 35.00 20.00 York, N. Y. Published by Case-Shep- 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 perd-Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1930. Sub- 
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" page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
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Oil, Petroleum 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Automotive Industry: Chemical Process Industries) 





Supply charts of the petroleum in- 
justry since December 7, 1941, whether 
hased on production of crude oil or on 
refinery throughput, reflect the same 
general trends, Oil and Gas Journal 
report Operations in most branches 
of the ndustry were at all-time peaks 


the latter part of 1941 due to the rap- 
idy increasing demands for products 
during the preparedness period previ- 


ous to the country’s entry into the 
world conflict. 
Crude production and refinery op- 


erations expanded in the early part of 
1942 and then dropped off sharply over 

several-month period. The decline 
reflected the successful attacks of 
enemy submarines on coastwise and 
other shipping Tanker shipments from 
the Gulf Coast to Atlantic Seaboard, 
hich normally averaged approximate- 

1,300,000 bbl. daily, decreased more 
than 1,000,000 bbl. daily almost over- 
night. All operations in this country 
ere contracted with greater reduc- 
ons in many of the other oil-produc- 
ng areas of the Western Hemisphere. 
There large withdrawals from 
stocks during this period and rationing 
f civilian became necessary. An 
emergency transportation program, 
onsisting at first of a several hundred 
per cent increase in tank-car shipments 
from the Southwest and Middle West 
to the East was inaugurated, and pro- 


were 


use 


luction and refinery operations were 
expanded. This expansion, aided by 
nstruction of emergency pipe lines 


ind development of inland-waterways, 
ontinued so that production of crude 
il and refinery operating levels in 
August 1943 were only slightly under 
1941 peaks. War agencies have stated 
that petroleum military and civilian 
lemands by the end of 1943 will estab- 
ish new records for this country. 

within a war period of 20 
nonths, oil operations in the United 
States were contracted to meet the first 


mpacts of the war and then steadily 
expanded to take care of increasing de- 
mands of the military and the civilian 
conor which is supporting the war 
machi There have been many im- 
ortant changes in operations which 
will continue through the emergency 
nd which will have an important bear- 


ig on postwar operations. These de- 
nts will be briefly summarized. 


Crude-oil Production 


Pri ‘tion of crude oil during the 
rst half of 1943 totaled 709,770,000 
dbl, a new record for that period and 
14 per cent above 1942. The schedule 
i procuction for the third quarter and 
the tentative program for the last 
quarter assure that crude-oil output 
for t last six months of 1943 will 
appre 1ate 775,000,000 bbl.. or more 
than illion barrels daily, a new sup- 
ply re rd. 
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In general there has been a decline 
in available production in the eastern, 


middle western and the upper Mid- 
Continent (Oklahoma and Kansas) 
sections. This reflects a reduction in 


new field discoveries, making it impos- 
sible for operators to maintain pro- 
duction. In California, where war de- 
mands are heavy, operators were en- 
couraged to expand production and 
there was a 22 per cent increase in the 
first half of 1943 over 1942. There 


were also increases in several fields of 
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the Rocky Mountain states whose out- 
put accounts for a small fraction of 
the nation’s total. 

Texas and Louisiana accounted for 
most of the national increase outside 
California in 1943 and developments 
indicate that this trend will continue 
indefinitely so that most of the en- 
larged supplies needed later this year 
and in 1944 will come from those two 
states and the less important state of 
New Mexico. 

These changes assure that more and 
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more stress will be placed on the de- 
velopment of available production in 
Texas and adjoining areas, with an 
expansion in pipe line and other trans- 
portation operations required to move 


the crude oil from the fields to re- 
fineries. 
Drilling 

Despite the record demands for pe- 


troleum the Government, through the 
War Production Board, immediately 
after this country’s entry into the war 
inaugurated a policy of curtailing dril- 
ling operations. Only 18,150 tests were 
completed in 1942 which compares with 
29,896 tests in 1941. There were 7,319 
completions the first half of 1943. 

Government agencies encouraged the 
drilling of wildcat tests in order to 
establish new reserves but, through 
well-spacing regulations, reduced by 
more than 50 per cent permissible 
drilling in established areas. These 
controls over the use of materials, plus 
freezing of prices for crude oil and 
products at prewar levels, resulted in 
additions to proven reserves falling 
much below production. There have 
been important extensions to existing 
fields but the new-field discoveries, 
measured in proven production, through 
1942 and seven months of 1943 were 
the lowest in several years. 

There was some liberalization in 
drilling restrictions in certain areas in 
1943 and the government program calls 
for the drilling of more tests during 
the last half of 1943 than in the first 
half. When war restrictions are lifted, 
the industry expects the most active 
drilling period in its history, according 
to Oil and Gas Journal. 

Steam equipment has been largely 
abandoned because the areas in which 
steam predominated were injured by 
federal regulations to a greater degree 
than others, Drilling reported. Porta- 
bility of mechanical equipment, a trend 
in recent years, became a wartime as- 
set. 

Refinery Operations 

The position of petroleum refiners 
has differed from that of most major 
manufacturers in that they have been 
asked to continue practically all of 
their peacetime operations and at the 
same time expand activities to provide 
large quantities of war products. New 
operations have centered principally in 
the production of 100-octane gasoline 
and other high-octane motor fuels, 
synthetic-rubber ingredients, toluene 
for explosives and special lubricants, 
Oil and Gas Journal said. 

In addition, refiners have been called 
on for increasing quantities of heavy 
fuel oils for the Navy, diesel fuels for 
many war uses and large quantities of 
other products for the military and es- 
sential civilian demands. Thus most 
refiners continued their regular plant 
processing alongside the new war oper- 
ations. The principal change in regu- 
lar operations has been reduction in 
gasoline yields, a development brought 
about by over-all petroleum shortages, 
need to conserve rubber, and transpor- 
tation conditions. 
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Before the end of 1943 production of 


100-octane gasoline will exceed the 
daily production of all gasolines in 
1917, with further increases assured 


for 1944 should the war continue. In- 
dicative of what creation of this new 
half-billion-dollar operation has meant, 
there are now 126 domestic refineries 
refining components of 100-octane gaso- 
line in contrast to the 22 which had 
the facilities to manufacture limited 
quantities of the product in January 
1942. 

Before the end of the year petroleum 
refiners will be manufacturing more 
than 65 per cent of the nation’s buta- 
diene, the most important ingredient 
required in the billion-dollar syn- 
thetic-rubber program. 

The manufacture of these and other 
war products has become the basis for 
a postwar petro-chemical industry. 
These war developments, involving the 
wide-scale use of catalysis in plant op- 
erations, have brought improved qual- 
ity in practically all petroleum prod- 
ucts which will also be reflected in post- 
war refining and marketing conditions. 

The first postwar responsibility will 
be to modernize the industry’s 450 do- 
mestic refineries, with a crude-oil ca- 
pacity of 5 million barrels daily, on a 
basis of the new technology developed 
during the war period. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
shows 485 establishments engaged in 
refining crude petroleum by distillation. 
Wages for the 72,840 wage earners 
amounted to $128,214,055. Total value 
of products amounted to $2,461,126,549, 
including the $527,862,306 value added 
by manufacture. Cost of materials, fuel 
and purchased electric energy was 
$1,933,264,243. 

The three great groups of materials 
purchased by the refining branch of the 
petroleum industry are steels and fab- 
ricated metal products, control and re- 
cording equipment, and chemicals and 
solvents. 

Rapid changes in refining processes 
and methods have brought a continued 
heavy cost of replacement and mod- 
ernization to the oil refining industry. 
In addition, the high temperatures and 
pressures at which much of modern 
refining is done, give added wear on 
equipment. 

The largest items in refinery buying 
of metals are still tubes and fraction- 
ating-heat exchange equipment. 

More than $100,000,000 worth of 
heavy chemicals are consumed in the 
refining of crude oil each year says 
Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manufac- 
turer. 


REFINERY PRODUCTION 
(000,000 of gallons) 


1939 


Gasoline 24.394 
Kerosene 2,710 
Gas oil and fuel oil 19,983 
Lubricating oils 1,607 


Paraffin wax 91 
Road oil 862 

In addition, 2,345,000 tons of asphalt 
and 1,522,000 tons of petroleum coke 
were produced. 

Gasoline is produced from crude by 
three main processes: Straight-run dis- 
tillation, cracking, and polymerization. 


At the beginning of 1939 there wer 
750 natural gasoline plants in operation 
Natural gasoline plants are large user 
of steel buildings, compressors, cooling 
towers, absorption towers, piston rings, 
packing, etc. 

It is estimated that $2,000,000,000 ix 
invested in wholesale and retail market. 
ing properties and the transportation 
and incidental facilities used in their 
operation. 

Gasoline consumption by motor ve. 
hicles totaled 24 billion gallons in 1940, 
according to the American Petroleum 
Institute. 


Transportation 


The outstanding war development ir 
transportation was construction of a 
24-inch line from East Texas to Atlan- 
tic Seaboard points and a 20-inch prod. 
uct line now being built from South 
Texas to the Atlantic Seaboard. Thess 
lines are establishing new standards ir 
the economical movement of crude oi! 
and products. Costs with the larg: 
lines, which will transport from 240,000 
to 350,000 bbl. daily each, are much less 
than with the smaller lines and wil) 
compare favorably with costs in tanker 
movements which they are replacing 
Many other changes in pipe-line and 
inland waterway transportation have 
been made or will be completed in 194: 

In the meanwhile the largest tanker 
construction program in the history of 
the industry is under way. A total of 
80 ocean-going tankers and 8&8 coastal 
tankers, aggregating 1,013,000 tons 
were completed during the first 
months of 1943. This was double the 
construction for all of 1942. 


Marketing 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 
241,858 filling stations in the United 
States, with sales of $2,822,495,000 
This was a gain of 22.4 per cent in 
number, and 43.4 per cent in sales, over 
1935. There were 231,475 active pro 
prietors of unincorporated businesses 
and 235,527 employes who drew $198, 
934,000 during the year. 


This retail volume was divided as 


follows: 
No Per cent 
Type of VCutlet Outlets of Sales 
independents 230,460 88.4 
Se 0-65666 ald 10,291 10.2 
Co-operatives . ; 1,017 1.: 
Ge <cénadsausewenchs wes 90 0 


In 1939 independents got 88.4 pe! 
cent of sales; chains, 10.2 per cent; co 
operatives, 1.3 per cent, and other types 
of outlets, 0.1 per cent. 

The census report on commodity sale: 
covered 35,576 filling stations with 193% 
sales of $20,000 or more each, aggre 
gating $1,309,871,000, a coverage o 
71.4 per cent; and 206,282 stations with 
sales of less than $20,000, aggregating 


$1,512,624,000, coverage of 75.8 per 
cent. 
The higher bracket’s sales wer 


divided as follows: Gasoline, 75.3 per 
cent; ail, grease, 7.0 per cent; fue! oil, 
kerosene, 1.3 per cent; tires, batteries, 
radios, auto supplies, 9.3 per cent 
greasing, washing, and service receipt® 
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OIL, PETROLEUM 
© were 
ration | o s 6 
— | The Only Magazine Published Exclusively 
rings. | . enge 
™ | For the Oil Well Drilling Industry .. . 
000 is 
iarke. — 
rtation 
1 their . - ° 
Eleven publications reach varying proportions of the producing branch of 
or - e e . . . . . 
» 1940 the oil business . . . but one... and one only . . . directs its entire editorial, 
—_ circulation and advertising activity to the oil well drilling industry exclusively 
. and thoroughly . . . taking in all factors within this highly mechanical 
ent in branch and providing a rich market for the tools with which men drill for oil 
alee ... it is a $100,000,000 "Normal" peacetime market annually . . . but there 
— exists a tremendous backlog of wartime orders. 
These 
nde he This publication .. . DRILLING . . . provides a splendid service for manu- 
ide ou . . . . . . 
large facturers of engines, chains, pipe, tools, wire line, brakes and bearings, 
40,00 . 
to 0 V-belts and hose, etc. . . . particularly for those manufacturers who cannot 
th or will not spread an advertising dollar thinly over several publications 
lacing which, individually, reach but a small percentage of drilling rig operators 
e and Y P 9 
have and toolpushers . . . and which, combined, do not reach all of them in every 
1 194 . . 
-anke region of the nation. 
ory of 
pach DRILLING... Independently owned and in its fifth year of continuous 
ae publication and with same management .. . is mailed each month to 2,203 
rst 7 drilling contractors (who drill 75% of the nation’s oil wells) . . . 1,006 of 
le th their toolpushers who buy a majority of maintenance equipment .. . 671 
independent producers (and important field men) who own drilling tools 
. . - 550 executives and field superintendents for major company drilling 
ported departments . . . 488 manufacturers and distributors of drilling equipment 
an (also buyers for assembly, etc.) . . . and 453 oil well supply stores in the 
= be field ... Audited by CCA. This is the entire oil well drilling industry 
, over (foreign operators are reached quarterly . . . numbering 467). 
2 pro- 
lesses 
$198 The market in wartime has reached its turning point . . . 22,300 new wells officially sched- 
~— uled for 1944... . 25,000 including input and repressuring . . . 2,600 drilling rigs in oper- 
ation at outset of the last quarter of 1943 . . . two more rotary and one more cable 
f Sale: tool rig added each day (P.A.W. estimate) . . . manpower is urged by W.M.C. to re- 
85.4 efle ° ° . 
103 turn to drilling rig . . . materials are being allocated by WPB and PAW to meet the 
0. nation's ever-growing demand and to prevent dangerous depletion of reserves . . . the 
a time is NOW to get set for ‘44... 
types 
You are invited to write to DRILLING’S staff for complete market data for specific 
sales products ... you will receive a prompt and thorough analysis ... you may ask for copy 
1 1989 suggestions to appeal to a mechanically wise practical field man, a graduate of a drilling 
\eere- P y 
ve of crew ... You will find advertising rates a bargain when matched dollar-for-buyer and 
s with you'll find a responsive audience for the copy that takes a drilling rig operator’s interests 
oe into consideration. Write to DRILLING, FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
7 DALLAS 1, TEXAS. 
were , 
Pp 
el ol, 
“DRILLING ¢ First National Bank Bldg. * Dallas 1, Texas ¢ DRILLING 
ips == 
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—e 
. . “i . : . jati 
5.0 per cent; cabin or tourist room Available Market Data war will mean to this industry Py}. jr 
> » > . > 9 c= » Dp 2 . S > 
rentals, zero; other sales, 2.1 per cent. Copies of the following pieces of market lished by Petroleum Refiner. a) 
Stations with receipts of less than data information published by Business Pub- Cataloging to Serve Your Oil C. untry | 
$20,000 a year had this division: Gaso- lications covering this field, are available (ys¢o)ners in 1943-44 Lhe 
ine 966 ner cont: of sase, 6. r without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- . . 
line, 76.6 per cent; oil, grease 8 pe M 4 A thirty-six page booklet on t! od. Rate 
cent; fuel oil, kerosene, 0.9 per cent; "S¢mS and agency executives. They may be . . andl 6 pa 
chiit wulieeen oniten” outn oneniien obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. J¢ct of cataloging for the drilling, pro. Stan 
=o, Sens, oo * es , ied ‘ ducing, and pipeline industry present.§ ou a 
5.2 per cent; greasing, washing, and Trends in Refining and Petroleum ing information on the nature of the Chey 
service receipts ‘ 1r cent: i Chemistr ‘ : . « . nee 
service receipts, 4.3 per cent; cabin = : vant or lesi rt cataloging problem in this industry one 
tourist room rentals, 0.5 per cent; meals heel . . oN af € . . aesignec . location and extent of shift and « anges troll 
« ai « 7 > > . 2e x Ss ¢ skele - Pe *K . . . . q . 
and fountain or bar, 0.7 per cent; beer on a) ~~ . . ye — a yo in buying and specifying personne /*\ 
rine . - . sr analysis ¢ rends 2 re r ¢ . P . ig tio 
and wine (bottled or canned,) 0.5 per serene fine! = ~~ — ay ning and suggestions as to type of informatio, Rat 
cent; other sales, 4.5 per cent. petro-chemica!l industry of interest tO the catalog should contain and other §2 
, those who sell in this market. Published fy Colo 
On the wholesale end of the business, data on the problem of adequate cata — 
the census reported 30,666 bulk stations by The Oil and Gas Journal. loging for this division of the oil ip. 
with sales of $2,670,358 (excluding Drilling dustry. Published by The Composit 
taxes); 220 distributing terminals, This folder gives a breakdown of the Catalog of Oil Field and Pipe Lin - ae 
$272,624,000; and an unspecified num- drilling division of the petroleum in- Equipment. ing, | 
ber of general and district sales offices, dustry and discusses its buying factors —— Pp 
$462,788,000. and practices. Issued by The Oil and Associations scrip 
oe : i Gas Journal. : . on an 
These classifications were divided as rr. American Petroleum Institute, 50 WE. se 
follows : Refining Expenditure—1943 50th St., New York. vo 
% of The first sixteen pages of this thirty- Gasoline Pump Mfrs. Assn., 420 Lex. line. 
——— No Sales two page booklet present market infor- ington Ave., New York. sup 
Refiner-marketer 21,237 71.1 mation on the petroleum refining in- National Petroleum Assn., Munsey§— 1 
a eT ssebasss 9,429 28.9 dustry including scope of operations, Bldg., Washington, D. C. .. 
s outing erminais . . e -¢ . ° ~ . 
oe! een Ah we 185 87.8 location of activity, buying practices, National Truck Tank Assn., 120 SB 26 
— and district sal = estimated expenditures for 1943, devel- La Salle St., Chicago. Stan 
ae opments brought about by the war and Natural Gasoline Assn. of Americafif — 
Refiner-marketer -.+ 95.0 a discussion of what the close of the Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. a 
i) er o.U as. 
ther . ‘ubli 
Bulk stations sold 20,053,297,000 gal- Publications aes 
lons of gasoline and napthas during = [Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise ff ).\"" 
1939, 73.7 per cent by refiner-marketer stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] Times 
stations and 26.3 per cent by other sta- ; 
tions. Distributing stations marketed «a. s. mM. E. Mechanical Catalog and Drilling Equipment Directory, 211 S§ 13 
2,086,630,000 gallons, 88.8 per cent by M!rectory. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa, Okla. Published J Stand 
* 4 (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) by Petroleum Directory Pub. C : - 
refiner-marketers, 11.2 per cent by ait a pinata 1938. Controlled. Type page, 7x10, Pub-§§ OM Je 
other. ( ) lished biennially, June, 1945 Forms @ York 
ther ‘ABCD close April lst. Agency discounts, 15 er, Ir 
The petroleum industry now serves catgornia Off World and Petroleum In- © cUlation (Publisher's Statement size, 
. - 5,837. tates 1 age, 2 ; page lishe 
about 30,000,000 motor vehicles, also dustry, 939 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, gjs0: ¢ oo sifo. 3 bnno ad $130 Sse 
‘ _ . Calif Published by Petroleum Publish- ages, $110 Pips ‘ tion 
a aca rural home s, 1,500,000 oil ers, ine, Est, 1908. Subscription, $1. Trim pages. $1 Ri aad fon 
urners in homes, public buildings and size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Times 
: = . all —_ 5th and 20th. Forms close 10 days pre- : ied mee ee 1 
factories, 7,000 oil burning locomotives. Coding Agency discounts 15-2. Circula. Gasoline Retailer, The, 480 Lexington t 
j i > > ili sta. tion, 2,565; (gross), 2,981. Producing Ave., New York City. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 9- 
. In Illinois, the number of filling sta and developing, 65%: marketing, 2%; tion $1. Trim size, 11%x16. Type pag Stand 
tions dropped from 10,396 in 1939 to refining and natural gas, 18%: mfg., 12%; 10%x15. Published every other Saturda “has 
7,981 in May, 1943. n Oklaho a, there others, 3%. Rates— Forms close Monday. Agency discounts oll M 
= oe My ‘ ] _- "16 7 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's | Statt-@ Bayon 
were 4,052 in 1939 and only 2,076 in $175.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 ment), 73,045 Rates (National Eti-§ ° 7. 
June, 1943. In Illinois, dollar volume 6 135.00 70.00 40.00 tion )— ’ - Nis x16 
in 1943 was al t the s: » as in 1939 12 125.00 65.00 35.00 Times 1 Page 45 ins. 15 ins. & aver, 
In iv45 Was adou 1 Same aS in ivodg, 24 100.00 55.00 27.50 1 $504.00 $315.00 $113.40 Wed 
after a sharp increase in 1942. In Standard color, $20. +3 pte yy tr ilat 
. . = — = = ————————— 26 20.00 264. $ Rates 
Oklahoma, 1942 saw a decline in dol- Composite Catalog of Oil Field and Pipe ‘Sectional editions and Nat'l Ed. including§ 7)... 
lar volume, after which it increased to Line Equipment, The, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Oil ~ “etme also published. Rates on rt 
~ $008 aota Houston, Texas. Published by Gulf Pub- quest. te } 
about the 1939 rate. lishing ‘Co. Established 1929. Single Standard color, 25%. 2% 
F 1 Oil copies, $15.00. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type Sectio 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Next n res 
ue 1 edition dated 1945. Forms close May 1, eg etretoum _ Asnectatien © 
sstic cons ; 1 oil i 1944. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation America Monthly, i( ompeon 
Domestic consumption of fuel oil in {PpYbiieher's’ Statement). 16,500. Rates Tulsa, Okla. Published by Ind. Pet. As 4 
1941 is estimated at 280,000,000 barrels. (one or two year basis)—1 page, $220; ot eenexcen. jane } (controlie’ \ 
i. , represe » pe 2 pages, $200; 4-7 pages, $160; 8-11 pages, rim size, 5%4@x11%. ype page, ‘x 
This probably represents the peak for 3,40°° "Is ‘pages $ 3 + 16.23 ey Subliched lat Perma clase iith, Aan oa w. 
some time to come, owing to shortage $130; 24-31 pages, $115; 32 pages or more, Seecunns, > Oa ane (Publishers 1916 
j » Statement), 10,000. ates— 1916 
of stocks in the Eastern seaboard {°° oo 0. $75 vesemees yoo 118 
states. The number of domestic oil —— —— —_—____ $120.00 ‘ee & 
burners in use Jan. 1, 1942, was 2,500,- TrA s ete t count 
000. Shipments for the first four — wens Waaeiais Wnts Witte tial Standard color (red), $20. aoe 
. » rilling, First National Ban dg., Dal- ii _ —i ee 
months of 1942 were 65,000, compared las, Texas Published by Associated 1, 
with 75,000 in the corresponding 1941 Ang ge Ine Est 1939. mg ( ) @ os 
: © . tion, $3. rim size, 8%x11%\%. Type page, ABC) 
period and with 55,000 in 1940. 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th Ed 13 
: - , 1 . . preceding Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- National Petroleum News, Genera! ™ 3° 
Final figures from the 1940 Census cuyjation, July, 1943, 4,893; (gross), 5.- tion, #213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. Pug 26 
of Housing indicated that 3,396,212 oc- ve. Oil well Grilling contractors, 45%; lished by National Petroleum Pub. Ns Stand 
™ valli - . producers operating drilling equipment Est. 1909. Subscription, $5. Trim sitg@**" 
cupied dwellings, or 10 per cent of all ina field men, 14%: toolpushers (con- 7%x11%. Type page, 7x10.  Publishem Addit 
in the United States, use fuel oil, kero- tractors’ field men), 21%: major pro- Wednesday. Forms close 2 weeks ree re 
> asoline sath . ducers (executives and field men in ceding. N.LA.A. statement on reques® ” 
sene, or gasoline as heating fuel. The drilling depts.), 11%: mfrs. and suppliers, Agency discounts, 15-1. Circulati i 
percentage for the 17 Eastern states 2%: others, 1%. Rates— “Ps 10,435; (gross), 11.615. Producers, * 
in whi se . > imes 1 Page % Page age refiners, 22%; marketers, 64%; other 
in which use of petroleum products was 1 $160 00 $ 90.00 $50.00 13%. -Rates-1 page $325: 6 pages. $28 
restricted in 1942 was 16.4, compared 6 145.00 80.00 45.00 13 pages, $240: 18 pages, $220; a6 
. 1 : a 12 120.00 70.00 40.0 more pages, $200. Fractional pages 
with 5.9 for the remainder of the coun- cia ngara color (red). $30. nny is 


try. (See AIR CONDITIONING, Etc.) 
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For additional data see page 375. 


Standard color (red), $60; bleed 
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Nationa! 
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Ohio. 


§ page 
Standa 


oil. and Gas Equipment ‘Directory, 211 ‘Ss. 
Published by 


Cheyen! 
im ‘Directory Publishing Co, 


Petrole 
issue 
trolled 


@ 


Oil and Gas Journal, 2 
For the production, 
itural gasoline and pipe line divi- 
sion of the petroleum industry. i 
by Petroleum 
scription, $6 


Tulsa, 
ing, né 


ge 


se lo 


counts 
~~ 


Oil & Gas News, 


i 
, 
13 

3 
tan 


Oil Bobber, 
York, N. ¥ 


Standard 


. Est 


Sectior 
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a Ww eekly, 


exas 


1916 . 
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Interamericano, 





Agency discounts, 


ess than 6 pages, $250 per page; Petroleum Engineer, 700 Allen Bldg., 


Published le: 


number. Standard color, $35 
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Equipment Pub. Est. 1938. Free. 
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Petroleum World, 412 W. 6th St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Published by Palmer Pub- 
lications. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,847; 
(gross), 3,571. Producers and pipe line, 
73%; marketing, 9%; refining and nat- 
ural gas, 11%; others, 7%. Rates—7th 
or 13th insertion in Annual Review 
Number or any reg. issue of P. W.— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 
7 150.00 75.00 40.00 
13 125.00 65.00 35.00 


Standard color (red), $25; bleed, 10% 





Pipe Line News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., 
Bayonne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. 
Co, Est. 1928. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, i5- 
2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
2,802. Rates— 

Times l Page % Page 4% Page 


1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
6 140.00 80.00 45.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 


Color, red, $25; bleed, 20% 








Producing Equipment Directory, 211 8S 
Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa, Okla. P ublished 
by Petroleum "Directory Pub. Co, Est. 
1940 Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 
Published biennially, April « 1944, 
Forms close Feb. 1. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 6,078. Rates—1 page, $200; 3 


pages, $180; 6 pages, $150 
Standard color, $50. 


Refinery Catalog (Composite Catalog of 
Oil Refinery Equipment), 3301 Buffalo 
Drive, Houston, Tex. Published by Gulf 
Pub, Co. Est. 1930. Controlled. Distribu- 
tion in Oil Refining and Natural Gasoline 
Industry. Trim size, 84xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually in June. Forms 
close, May 15. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Cireulation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,- 
000. Rates 1 page, $175; 2 pages, $150; 
{ pages, $130; 8 pages, $120; 16 pages, 
$100, 


Sweet’s Catalog File for the Process In- 


dustries. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


Weekly Derrick, Center St., Oil City, Pa. 
Published by Derrick Pub. Co. Est. 1871. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 11%x16! 
Type page, 10x15%. Published Thursday 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
1,024 Rates—5c per line flat. 


NBT 

World Petroleum, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York. Published by Estate of Russell 
Palmer. Est. 1930. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8%x11. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, Jan., 1943, 
7.279; (gross), 8,137. Exploration, drill- 
ing and production, operating manage- 
ment officials and engineering heads, 


51%; refining operating management and 
engineering heads, «6%; others, 23%. 
Rates, consecutive insertions 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $235.00 $145.00 $120.00 
7 205.00 125.00 100.00 
*13 175.00 105.00 70.00 


Color (red), $40; others, $50; bleed, 10% 
*Seventh insertion on a seven insertion 
contract and the 13th insertion on a 
yearly contract provides for space in the 
Annual Review issue, a July 15. 
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Canadian Oil World Directory and An- 
nual Review, P. ©. Box 52, Walkerville, 
Ont. Published by Cruikshank Pub. Co 
Ltd. Est. 1940. Price, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published March. 
Forms close Feb. 1. Agency discounts, 
2-2 Circulation (Publisher’s State- 





ment), 1,500. tates—1 page, $80; % 
page. $44; % page, $22 
Standard color, $15; ble sed, no charge. 


















Packaging 





Packaging in 1943, the second year of 
the war, was severely handicapped by 
government regulation of materials in 
the critical class. The 1943 Packaging 


Catalog listed 113 materials which 
were available only in limited quanti- 
ties, or not at all. As a result, pack- 
age makers and users have been 


obliged to show amazing adaptability in 
solving new problems. 

An outstanding achievement has 
been the V-Box, a waterproof shipping 
container which has proven its ability 
to deliver merchandise through all the 
hazards of overseas shipping and han- 
dling. Methods have been devised for 
packaging liquids and viscose materials 
These have been 


in paper containers. 

fabricated in the form of multiwall 
bags, fibre drums and different varia- 
tions of the “bag-in-box” type of pack- 
age. In such containers as these, use 
has been made of various types of 
resinous coatings to resist moisture, 


gas and insect infestation. 

Great progress has been made in de- 
velopment of laminated materials, some 
of them being thicknesses of as many 
as five different kinds of sheeting. As 
a result such products as vegetable 
shortening, paints, oils, printing inks, 
have been marketed in new kinds 
We have learned how to 


etc., 
of packages. 


package blood plasma and carry it to 
the fighting fronts anywhere in the 
world. New methods have been de- 


veloped for packaging ampoules, hypo- 
dermic syringes and needles with con- 
stant emphasis on safety and sanita- 
tion. 

Packaging is a common function of 
about 40 different industries estimated 
to consume from three to five billion 
dollars worth of packaging materials 
annually. The most important pack- 
aging industres, i. e. those that issue 
the bulk of their products in unit pack- 
ages, are foods, drugs, chemicals, toilet 
goods, cosmetics, beer and _ liquor, 
jewelry, silverware, novelties, tobacco, 
textiles, hardware, paper products and 
confectionery; 9,000 plants in these 
fields handle 95 per cent of all pack- 
aging done in this country. 

Products valued at $855,874,338 
were produced in 1939 by the converted 
paper products industries, the major 
part going into production of packages 
or displays. This figure includes $96,- 
570,838 of paper bags; $448,347,697 of 
paper boxes; $50,194,653 of envelopes, 
plus a number of smaller package 
groupings. For instance, glazed and 
fancy papers totaled $14,741,095, almost 
entirely for package production; waxed 
paper, $57,403,072; tags, $1,900,881 
and gummed paper and tape, $16,555,- 
744. Labels valued at $27,187,199 were 
produced by the lithographing industry 
alone in 1939, not including the $39,- 
124,788 produced by letterpress and 
the $2,454,813 by engravers. Litho- 
graphed tags and seals were valued at 


378 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Paper, Paper Products) 





$340,493 plus $13,960,284 for letter- 
press and $61,629 by engraving. 

The glass container industry, whose 
products are consumed almost totally 
by packaging plants, produced con- 
tainers with a value of $158,271,647 in 
1939. Of this $60,185,027 was food- 
product containers such as milk bottles 
and narrow-neck and wide-mouth pack- 
ers’ ware; $51,218,689 was beverage 
containers: beer, liquor, soft-drink 
bottles, etc. 

Metal foils, lacquers and coatings, 
wooden and metal boxes, metal cans, 
fibre cans, closures, both metal and 
molded, shipping containers and similar 
industries account, in the aggregate, 
for an additional billion dollars or 
more of packages and packaging ac- 
cessories. 

The annual production of packaging 


machines was reported at $30,472,220 packaging. 
Publications 
Good Packaging, 260 California St., San ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LAA. 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Dean & statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 
Patterson, Ltd. Est. 1940. Trim size, 8%x lisher’s Statement), 2.510. Rates 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Times 1 Page Page Page 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15- 1 $100.00 55.00 $3 38.00 
2. N.LALA. report on request. Circula- 6 90.00 50.00 34.00 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 5,210 12 85.00 47.50 32.50 
Pates Standard color (red), $15; bleed, 10%. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page —_—— 
$180.00 $115.00 $ 75.00 Fibre Containers, 228 N. La Salle St 

6 150.00 90.00 65.00 Chicago. Published by Board gy 
12 120.00 80.00 50.00 Pub Co. Est 1916. Subscripti 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10% Trim size, 9x12. Type page, Tyx10y 


@ 


Modern Packaging, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Breskin Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
S%x11\4. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th 
Forms close 10th, N.I.A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 5,736; (gross), 8,937. Mfrs. of food 
and other packaged products, 38%; mfrs. 
of paper products, paper boxes, 25%; 
machinery, 10% printers and lithog- 
raphers, 8%: advertising agencies and 
pe ickage design services, 4%; others, 


R: ites 
1 Page % Page 
$230.00 $ 75.00 
215.00 120.00 70.00 
12 200.00 110.00 65.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $10 page. 
For additional data see page 379 


Packaging Catalog, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Packaging Catalog 
Corp. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 8%x1l11\%. Type vage, 7x10. 
Published annually, March Forms close 
Jan. 15. Ag@wency discounts, none. Rates 

1 page, $250; 2 pages, $480; 3 pages, $690; 
4 pages, $880 
Standard color, $5 


Page 


Times 
1 130.00 


bleed, 


— 

CCA 
Packaging Parade, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago Published by Haywood Pub. 
Co. Est. 1933. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9%x12. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close Ist Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, Jan., 1943, 
S564; (ross). 8.802, Food products, 
15° toilet preparations, drugs, chem- 
icals at hardware and _ specialties, 
Re othe 28% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$240.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 

220.00 115.00 
12 200.00 110.00 
Standard color, bleed, 
Purchasing. 
Pr ee 


$10 


rs 


an 


$50: 


15% 


(See 


HASING. ) 
PACKAGE PROCESSING 
American Box Maker, 176 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago. Published by Packaging Pub- 
lications Est. 1910 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 85%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 10 days pre- 





if the amount of food-packaging mg. 


chinery is added to the value of othe 
wrapping machinery. In addition the 
must be included a figure somewhere 
the same neighborhood for machir 
producing packages or package 
in mills and package-using plants, ap 
for conveyors and package handlin 


machines. 


Package purchase and specificatio 
because of the importance of the pace 
age in both the manufacturing pro 
and distribution, is concentrated in 
control of major executives of 
although many of 
largest have set up special rese 
and specification departments, acco: 
ing to Modern Packaging. Pack 
machinery, because of 
is likewise purchased by off- 


larger firms, 


nature, 


its speciali 


cials whose principal interest 


Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 


statement on request. 















is in 


N.LAA 


Agency discounts 


13-2. Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment), 1,374 Rates 
Times 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 $ 78.00 56.50 $ 35.00 
6 66.00 48.00 30.00 
12 60.00 44.00 27.00 
Standard color (red), $2 0: bleed, 5 
—_ i 
CCA NBL 
-_— = ws 
The Glass Packer, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Ogden Pub. Co. Est 
1928. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%) 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 18th prec. N.I.A.A. staté 
ment on request. Agency discounts 
none. Circulation, Mar., 1943, 6,462: 
(gross), 7,517. Food mfrs., 47%: drugs 
cosmetics and chemicals, 39%; liquor bot 
tlers, 13%: other, 1%. etna. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 rr es 
as 150.00 85.00 yt 


1 


Standard color, $40; bleed rate, $15. 


35.00 





75.00 





Official Container Directory and Packast 
Chicago 


Est. 1914. Subscription, $3 per copy. TyPt 


Advertiser, 228 


N. La Salle St. 


page, 7%x10%. Published May 1 ane 
Nov. 1. N.LA.A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulatior 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly Bas \% Page 
1 $ 65.00 0 $ 29 25 
2 60.00 43.20 27.0 
Standard co (red), $20; bleed 


@ 


Shears, 
Til. 


lor 


360 N. Michigan 
Published by Haywood Pub 


Ave., 


@ 


Chicago 


Ce 


Est. 1892 For paper box manufacturer 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Form 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15- cM 
culation, 1,437; (gross), 1,865. Ixecl 
tives, 63%; managers, 8%; salesm« 
employes, 4%: superintendents, 2 tt 
ers, 18% Rates- : 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 108.00 76.00 40.00 
12 100.00 70.00 8.00 
Standard colors, $15; bleed, 15% 
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The eyes that read MODERN PACKAGING magazine each month are the eyes of 
the leaders of the largest packaging firms. They are the specifiers, the purchasers, 
the men you want to reach. They control the purse strings and the buying habits of 
industries whose annual packaging purchases have been estimated as high as $5 


r bot billion (and are probably higher today.) 


Page 

65.0 They buy packages and packaging materials, packaging services and machinery 
7 _ to package foods and drugs, tools and tooth brushes and a thousand other items. 
Licage 

Type 

= They rely on MODERN PACKAGING magazine for the important war news and post- 
teem war trends—just as they used to depend on MODERN PACKAGING in times of peace. 


Packaging is just as active and important in war as it is in peace. And MODERN 
PACKAGING, premier publication in its field (and only ABC member) is the single 


_ medium for reaching all important packagers all the time. 


x11% 
Form? 


MODERN PACKAGING MAGAZINE 


Breskin Publishing Corporation 


122 East 42nd Street New York, 17, N. Y. 
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Paint and Varnish 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





Despite the depression in the build- 
ing industry, the paint trade was able 
to find outlets for its products. The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that employment in April, 1943, 
was 2 per cent above the 1939 average, 
and payrolls 47 per cent above 1939. 

The National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association reported that sales 
in May, 1943, were 5 per cent above 
May, 1942, though the total for the 
first five months of 1943 was 6 per cent 
behind the comparable 1942 period. The 
May, 1943, figure was 12 per cent below 
May, 1941, the peak year. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
1,166 manufacturers of paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers in 1939, with prod- 
ucts valued at $434,961,000, a decline 
of 4.2 per cent from 1937. The value 
added by manufacture, $189,390,000, 
was the same as in the previous census 
year. 

In 1939, 
wage earners 


the industry had 30,889 

with a payroll of $49,- 
388,000. Engaged in manufacturing 
were 22,33 distribution, 8,095; con- 
struction, 166; other activities, 294. In 
addition, there were 1,439 salaried offi- 
cers and 5,826 salaried employes, the 
total of salaries and wages being $70,- 
395,000. 

The cost of materials and supplies 
$245,571,000, divided as follows: 
Materials, containers and _ supplies, 
$241,439,000; fuel, $1,854,000; pur- 
chased electric energy, $2,137,000; con- 
tract work, $142,000. Horsepower of 
prime movers was 25,261. 

Production in 1939 was broken down 
into these major classifications: Paints, 


was 


$192,066,000; varnishes, $64,672,000; 
varnish stains, $3,584,000; nitrocellu- 
lose (pyroxlin) products, $64,317,000; 


enamels, $75,958,000; fillers, $1,655,000: 
putty, $3,811,000; bleached shellac, $3,- 
165,000. 

Paint 
follows: 


production was divided as 
Pounds Value 
(Thousands) 


Water paints and calci- 

mines, dry or paste 151.215 $ 8,003 
Plastic paints 11,960 928 
Paints in paste form "54,409 26,132 
Ready-mixed and semi 

paste paints 107,859 158,003 


Manufacturers and their output are 
divided as follows by states: 


No. of Value 
Est $(000) 
Kentucky 24 9,218 
Louisiana 13 ° O84 
Maryland 22 3,838 
Massachusetts 47 11,705 
Michigan 62 38,276 
Minnesota 23 4,316 
Missouri 46 14,999 
Nebraska 4 234 
New Jersey 101 62.585 
New York 168 49,464 
North Carolina 4 1,590 
Ohio 2 105 49.858 
Oregon : 2 1,186 
Pennsylvania 98 37,090 
South Carolina 5 43 
Tennessee 9 3,279 
Texas .... — 4,457 
Virginia : 9 1,420 
Washington 16 1,520 
West Virginia 4 27 


380 





DE <cecotksnsnseaade 21 12,089 
PE” ensccencanscesadevect 28 3,971 
1,166 434,961 


*Alabama, 3; Arizona, 2; Delaware, 1; 
Kansas, 1; Maine, 1; Mississippi, 2; Mon- 


tana, 1; Oklahoma, 4; Rhode Island, 9; 
South Dakota, 1; Utah, 1; Vermont, 1; 
Wyoming, 1. 

The 1939 census also reported 89 


establishments devoted to manufacture 
of colors and pigments. They had prod- 
ucts valued at $83,886,000, about the 
same as in 1937. Value added by man- 
ufacture was $40,498,000; horsepower 
of prime movers, 28,504; number of 
wage earners in manufacturing, 5,839; 
payroll, $8,114,000. The cost of mate- 
rials, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract 
work was $43,388,000. 

Establishments representing 87 per 
cent of the output of these two groups 
of manufacturers spent $8,309,000 for 
plant and equipment in 1939. Expendi- 
tures for new machinery and operating 
equipment accounted for the major 
share, $5,461,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 46 manufacturers of wallpaper 
with products worth $24,954,000, a loss 
of 6.8 per cent from 1937. This indus- 
try, however, profited with paint manu- 
facturers from the building boom of 
1940 and 1941. 


Distribution 
The 1939 Census of Business found 
934 wholesalers of paints and _ var- 


nishes, with sales of $80,142,000, 20.8 
per cent above 1935. In addition to 
these distributors of more or less con- 
ventional type, the census reported 364 
sales branches operated by manufac- 
turers primarily for disposal of their 
products. Sales were $190,997,000, a 
gain of 13.6 per cent over 1935. 
There were 8,480 paint, glass and 
wallpaper stores in 1939, with sales of 
$152,673,000, a gain of 20.2 per cent 
over 1935. Distribution by states: 


Sales 

No (000) 

Alabama .... ; ‘ 34 $ 1,178 
Arizona ; Vishpeeds 16 328 
Arkansas . sous 29 660 
California ... inanwaaddis ae 14,382 
Colorado _ ; . 45 1,142 
Connecticut 165 3,372 
Delaware : ins eieew eee 20 214 
District of Columbia ...... 28 1,643 





WOE: cdcnscscesesacaceses 107 2,402 
D. titcehe+thndndetdaees 49 1,62 
DE eusdeccscusnecceonceue 14 40° 
SEE, kewesieveestesatnsaen 693 11.8% 
RE. Mnekc ea cae &bheedtha 257 3,96) 
DE cheb hens ouesentendebeeee 156 2,915 
DL trocreenteedebhewh han 136 2,29 
Dn <cicncen th acenuane 113 1,74 
DE, csc caseddedubawete 41 1,268 
ae ee ee 51 543 
PES Sareeccucecccceccs 94 1,359 
DEE 2s00scsecaven 330 6,082 
PE eidcunaeds ane ean 365 5,940 
ee i ad ie ee 107 2,056 
tn c.uanseeekeweseeee 20 46) 
Dt! 2. <p ttaceonnet eens 206 4,068 
Sle cna ahae aud atime 16 485 
 c08 sh oak ede ndewan 65 1,14 
INQVEGR ccccccccicccccccccse 2 (*) 
New Hampshire .......... 31 (* 
aces wae yb ihe ke 386 7,568 
PD 'a< gawaeebeweba 5 23 
i 2, ess cnease 1,532 22.97 
DOGG. SOE ccsccccocce 43 1,23 
a ee 15 19 
Dt itipecanes hen nee *e com. ae 10,955 
Oklahoma ...... Swewasies 88 1,690 
DE Stintiuadtbevedaeeese 54 1,014 
Pennsylvania ............ 744 11,737 
PE MEE -veadecéactkee ce 47 952 
South Carolina ........ ‘ 22 688 
Pn PN cndcescesae ver 18 205 
TE. <vchenne werd ee 55 1,888 
EE kk be-esssteckebneeesse’s 259 7,597 
Dt thi. beac biehireauaeeen 28 738 
Vermont ° viaguwaes eee 39 O64 
Virginia ... a ae “se 55 1,279 
Washington Sela a 22 
West Virginia — 79 1,100 
Wisconsin = , , - 322 3,68 
Wyoming ....... Tr 9 

is Gl.  +eeecd cudnt sbuade eal 8,480 $152.67 

*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 

These dealers had 15,642 employes 


to whom they paid $19,495,000 in 1939 
Stocks on hand at the end of the year 
were valued at $35,012,000. 


Associations 


American Bleached Shellac Mfrs 
Assn., 127 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

National Paint Salesmen’s Assn. 
2300 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., 1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W 
Washington, D. C. 

National Wallpaper Wholesalers 
Assn., 1500 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, Brown Bldg., Philadelphia 

Wallpaper Institute, 19 W. 44th St 
New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 


@ 


American Paint Journal, 3713 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, 8. Published by Amer- 
ican Paint Journal Co Est. 1916. For 
paint and varnish and lacquer mfrs., 
their chemists and production men. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published Monday. Forms 
close Thursday. N.I.A.A. statement on 


request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 


otherwise 
30, 1943.] 


lation, 1,969; (gross), 2,476. Manufactur 
ers, 45%; superintendents and chemist 
14%: wholesalers, 5%; raw m ters 
mfrs., 14%: brokers and agents, ‘ 
salesmen, 5%; others, 10%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Past 
1 $ 72.00 $ 36.00 0.06 
13 60.00 33.00 8.00 
26 54.00 30.00 6.50 
52 45.00 27.00 5.00 


Standard color, $20. 
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PAINT AND VARNISH 





uy 


american Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 
: Ave., St. Louis, 8. Published 








fashinwton 

"Am can Paint Journal Co, Est. 1908. 

Free (controlled). Wholesalers and re- 

tailers of paint and related products. 

Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 

Published 15th preceding. Forms close 

ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 

Aug., 1943, 25,363; (gross), 26,813. Re- 

tailers, 89%; retailers and wholesalers, 

9%: others, 2%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $315.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 
6 280.00 150.00 85.00 
10 260.00 143.00 80.00 

Color rates on application. 

" } 
cA NBT 
— 
3713 


American Painter and Decorator, 
Washineton Ave., St. Louis, 8. Published 
py American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1924. 
Controlled. For painting and decorating 
contractors. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
pages, 45x65. Published list. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. N. IL. 
, A. statement on request. Circulation, 
Aug., 1943, 74,503; (gross), 76,027. Paint- 








ng, paperhanging and decorating con- 

tractors, 92%: interior decorators, 3%; 
ther, 4° Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $310.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 
6 275.00 145.00 80.00 
10 260.00 1460.00 75.00 

Color rates on application. 

Industrial Finishing. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

National Paint Bulletin, gond = Bidg., 


Vashington, D.C Published by Hobart 


ub. C Est 1936. Subscription, $3 
‘rim size, 9x12. Type size, 74x10. Pub- 
ished 15th Forms close 5th Agency 
liscounts, 10-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
$ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.50 
5 67.50 37.50 20.00 
12 60.00 33.75 18.75 
Standard color, $10.00 


National Paint Dictionary, 1340 New 
fork Ave N. W., Washington, D. C. Pub- 
lished by Stewart Research Laboratory. 
, l Single 50. Trim size, 


copy $7 


st 14 


x12. Type page, 7x10. Published bien- 

nially even years. Agency discounts, 10- 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 

1400. Rates 2 pages, $175; 1 page, $100; 

2 pag $65: 14, page, $40. 

Standard color, $25 bleed, $15 





—_—~ 

CCA 
National Painters Magazine, 59 John St., 
New York. Published by Schnell Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1874. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%xl1l%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close lst. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 
1943, 60,175; (gross), 61,197. Painting 
and decorating contractors, 86%; whole- 
lumber deal- 





salers, 4%; salesmen, 3%; 
ers, 3%; architects, 2%; others, 2%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
$440.00 220.00 $120.00 
6 415.00 210.00 115.00 
12 390.00 200.00 110.00 
Standard color, $70.00 page. 
Paint Industry Magazine, The, 1524 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Published 
by G. B. Heckel, Jr. Est. 1885. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 10%x13%. 
Type page, 8%4x11l1%. Published 15th. 


Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 


1,049, tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 78.00 $ 42.00 $ 23.00 
6 65.00 35.00 19.00 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 


Color and bleed rates on application. 





Paint and Varnish Production Manager, 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Est. 1911. 
Subscription, $3. Published lst. Forms 





close 15th. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Agency discounts, 10-5. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 1,032. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 
6 70.00 42.00 26.00 
12 65.00 39.00 24.00 
Painter and Decorator, Lafayette, Ind. 
Published by Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica. Est. 1887. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
none Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 107,500. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$300.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
6 275.00 140.00 80.00 
12 250.00 130.00 75.00 


Color rates on request. 


@® 


Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 537 S. 





Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
Trade Review Co. Est. 1883. For the 
paint, varnish and lacquer manufac- 
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turing industry. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, $%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 10 
days preceding. N.1LA.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation, 1,534; (gross), 1,908, Paint and 
varnish mfrs., 43%; raw materials mfrs., 
sales- 





16%; chemists and supts., 21%; 

men, 7%; other, 13%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 51.00 $ 30.50 
13 80.00 48.00 29.00 
26 70.00 42.00 25.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Weekly Naval Stores Review, 2 West Bay 
St., Savannah, Ga. Published by Review 
Ptg. Co. Est. 1890. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 7x9. 
Published Saturday. Forms — Thurs- 
ates— 


day. Agency discounts, 10-2. 

Months 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 36.00 $ 19.00 
6 330.00 175.00 100.00 
12 600.00 330.00 185.00 


Color rates on request. 





Western Paint Review, 3917 Denker Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Published by Lin- 
ley Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%xl1l%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 








Statement), 4,118. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Standard color, $25. 
CANADA 





Canadian Paint & Varnish Magazine, 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Published by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
814x11\4%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 8th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1942, 2,118. Mfrs. 
and their executives, 40%; painting con- 
tractors and dealers, 46%; other, 14%. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 
6 60.00 35.00 22.00 
12 53.00 30.00 17.50 


Color, $25 page; bleed, 10%. 
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PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS 


IT’S DOUBLY IMPORTANT NOW TO KEEP 
IN TOUCH WITH THE MEN IN THE MILL§ 


These 
two specialized 
= mediums give you : 
= day in and day out & 
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contact with the impor- Pr 
uri! 
tant Pulp and Paper 5 398 
Manufacturing ied 
perio 
Industry. tion 
jown 
The only A. B. C. The only catalogue of 
z its kind . . . goes to 
monthly serving one or more key men 
the industry. - osee? ae and 
through THE MAGAZINE through THE CATALOGUE Se 
EDITORIAL SCOPE EDITORIAL SCOPE v 
The Paper Industry and Paper World directs its edi- The Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue is a combined Th 
torial content exclusively to the paper and pulp man- buyer’s service and engineering handbook, published : 
ufacturing industry. It is the only monthly magazine annually. It is specifically designed for this industry, se 
in the field, and regularly publishes exclusive educa- containing graphs, figures, tables, engineering and |f* ! 
tional articles by authorities on pertinent subjects. chemical data pertinent to paper and pulp manufac- with 
In addition to its regular departments, there are staff ture. In addition, it contains a products catalogue Impo 
digests of convention papers, news of the industry, section with up-to-date information from manufac- near] 
and abstracts of technical articles of world-wide im- turers of machinery, chemicals, equipment and sup- facto 
portance and interest. Its high editorial standing is plies. It is a Buyer’s Guide, making this information sible 
unquestioned. instantly available. veer 
CIRCULATION CIRCULATION "te 
Approximately 90% of the paid circulation goes di- The Catalogue is distributed to one or more key exec- pape! 
rectly to men in the mills—the highest concentrated utives in every operating Paper and Pulp Mill in the reduc 
magazine circulation to this industry. It is read by United States and Canada. This controlled distribu- news 
officials, managers, superintendents, engineers, chem- tion provides a thorough coverage of the industry's cent 
ists, department heads and foremen. It is the only buying power, reaching those in authority to buy or diute 
ABC monthly serving the industry. All subscrip- who exert influence on purchases. ag 
tions are voluntary. aon 
pape) 
MARKET MARKET mee 
sei 
Advances in the technology of paper making have With the vast Paper and Pulp Industry given new betes 
resulted in the manufacture of many paper products impetus by the demands of War orders covering Yor 
to help meet the War emergency—protective wrap- paper products for shipping, armament, medical needs, — 
pings and containers, paperboard bomb rings, para- supplies, etc., there is bound to be an unprecedented rine 
chutes for emergency supplies, camouflage paper, hos- volume of post-war purchases of machinery, chemi- 478; 
pital dressings, water and abrasion resistant map cals, equipment and supplies to keep up with this tion 
papers, and many other important items. progress. In addition, there are the ever-present sub- com] 
stantial expenditures for plant maintenance, opera- cordi) 
tion and supplies. Pul 
to ¢ 
for a thorough advertising job—the Magazine for monthly representation—the Catalogue for daily 0 bd 
USE BOTH reference. Single or multiple pages, or inserts are available in both mediums. Consult us freely nite 
n the potential use of any product in the pulp and paper making field Clatic 
pe 
uced 
Since 1919—a serv- |f divid 
. ice organization = 
y dedicated to pulp Ut 
eee LO ee ee cae nme ad Paper Making. f sui) 
— I, 
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The paper industry shouldered some 
extra-curricular tasks in 1942 and 
1943, according to the Paper Industry 
and Paper World. Pulp for gun cot- 
ton and production of plastics from by- 
products of chemical pulp were among 
its achievements. The effect of these 
and other developments on the future 
of the industry is expected to be far- 







reaching. 
Production of paper and paperboard 
uring the first half of 1943 was 


8398594 tons, compared with 8,843,- 


278 tons for the corresponding 1942 
period, according to the War Produc- 
tion Board, which gave this. break- 
iown: 
Ist Half of 
1943 1942 
(000 tons) 
Newsprint $16.6 492.1 
Groundwood, etc 290.0 347.6 
Book . 819.4 929.0 
Fine Papers . 512.0 556.1 
Wrapping Paper 1,140.8 1,376.1 
Special Industrial 89.8 95.0 
Sanitary : 413.3 419.1 
Tissue 81.2 93.8 
\bsorbent : 39.6 30.9 
tuilding Papers $24.7 397.1 
ther Paper na 0.4 18.4 
Boards 4,170.9 4,088.2 
Container 2,006.4 1,974.6 
Tube 137.4 81.0 
Folding 1,004.4 909.7 
Set-up “< 436.8 557.2 
Cardboard 26.4 30.7 
Building Boards 453.8 405.1 
All Other Boards 105.7 129.8 
8,398.6 8,843.3 
The American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation estimated 1942 consumption 
at 18,700,000 short tons, compared 
with production of 16,522,000 tons. 


Imports of newsprint from Canada of 
nearly 3 million tons is the principal 
factor making this consumption pos- 
sible. Paper imports in 1940, the last 
year for which figures are available, 
were 2,802,000 tons. 

Consumption of paper by news- 
papers, magazine and book papers was 


reduced 10 per cent in 1943. Later, 
newspapers were cut another 5 per 
cent. Labor shortage is the principal 
obstacle to larger newsprint produc- 
tion and the industry, aided by news- 
papers, made vigorous efforts to en- 
large the supply of wood for pulp. 


Leading states in paper and paper- 
board production in 1941 were: New 


York, 1,770,504 tons; Michigan, 1,468,- 
75; Wisconsin, 1,258,239; Ohio, 1,206,- 
478; Pennsylvania, 1,055,313. Produc- 
tion that year was 17,304,000 tons, 
com} d with 14,483,700 in 1940, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 
Pulp production in 1941 amounted 
to 9,978,090 tons, according to the 
Unite States Pulp Producers Asso- 
lation. This was an increase of nearly 
13 per cent over the 8,851,740 tons pro- 
duced in 1940. Production in 1941 was 
divided as follows: 
Sulp! Tons 
p Unt hed 3,699,976 
B Bk i 1,703,300 
Unt hed 1.193.700 
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Pulp and Paper Mills (1943) 


Paper Pulp 
Alabama : 5 5 
Arkansas .... ? ee 2 2 
California . , vaidaee I 0 
Colorado ...... ae : l 0 
Connecticut ....... —— 0 
Delaware bao eicek hs a3 6 0 
District of Columbia.. 1 0 
Florida ree 7 6 
Georgia ieee , 5 3 
PE ¢cxcaes : 25 0 
Indiana .... ae 0 
SE. ees ‘ae jiticas Ss 0 
Kansas . : oa aii ae ae 0 
Louisiana : ‘ aie 8 
Maine ... on ee 32 
Maryland jannen 0 1 
Massachusetts ee an 2 
Michigan . ; . 56 it) 
Minnesota 12 10 
Mississippi he 4 3 
Missouri . ' Se 0 
New Hampshire 5a ae 6 
New Jersey ; 43 0 
New York 118 17 
North Carolina ; ‘ 8 6 
| , 49 3 
Oregon ... — ‘ . 6 11 
Pennsylvania a 59 10 
Rhode Island ieuend 1 0 
South Carolina “re 3 , 
Tennessee . eee 9 4 
Texas ; wee 2 2 
Vermont ... . cee 9 3 
Virginia ... 14 9 
Washineton ; ja , Bi 26 
West Virginia 4 0 
Wisconsin . . 36 
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Mechanical 1,861,983 


Soda .. 614,679 
Semi-chemical 204,000 
Screenings 12,870 


Total . . 9,978,090 
The United States Pulp Producers 
Association estimated 1941 consump- 


tion of pulpwood (in cords of 128 cubic 
feet) by pulping processes as follows: 
Sulphate, 7,196,600; sulphite, 5,495,- 
000; mechanical, 1,690,500; soda, 1,- 
053,000; other, 243,000; total, 15,677,- 


500. Of this total, 14,055,375 cords 
were of domestic origin, 6,150,000 cords 
being domestic yellow pine, and 2,037,- 
148 cords being domestic spruce. Other 
pulpwoods included balsam, hemlock, 
poplar, and jack pine. 

Wood pulp production by states in 


1940: 

State Short Tons 
Washington : .. 1,443,121 
Maine . : Tne 1,080,818 
Louisiana 864,552 
Wisconsin 729,615 
ne ie ie aie vale eae 583,294 
New York 526,367 
Virginia 496,918 
Oregon 1 396,142 
North Carolina 294,130 
Minnesota 247,076 
Alabama = 246,964 
Pennsylvania 231,536 
Michigan 212,850 
VO@PrmOmt ...cccss : 19,137 
Other Southern States’ 1,076,978 
Other Northeastern and 

Central States? 402,242 


8,851,740 


U. S. Total sia . <r 

1Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Texas 

*Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 


shire, Ohio, Tennessee 

Wood pulp imports and wood pulp 
exports for 1941, as estimated by the 
United States Pulp Producers Associa- 
tion, were as follows: 
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/ Tons— 
Imports Exports 





Sulphate 


Unbleached 116,000 132,162 


Bleached . 60,000 10,377 

Sulphite 
Bleached .. 389,000 112,000 
Unbleached 351,000 68,000 
Mechanical 204,000 5,000 
Pe nasecs 17,000 1,800 
Other ae:  geeakte 
1,145,000 329,339 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following picture of the paper 


industry: 
Value of 
No. of Products 


Est. (000) 
i BO. cca castisacenten’s 194 $226,852 
Paper and paperboard mills. 638 933,016 
Converted paper products. ..2,433 855,874 
Paperboard containers and 
boxes not elsewhere classi- 
SN ci cckeceacdedeceeceeess 1,338 382,710 
Paper bags, except those 
made in paper mills ..... 119 85,776 
Coated and glazed paper... 140 84,387 
Converted paper products 
not elsewhere classified... 384 161,306 
WORVORBDED cccccccccccvccesss 169 50,118 


There were 99 manufacturers of pa- 
per mill, pulp mill and paper products 
machinery in’ 1939, with an output 
valued at $32,420,000. 

The converted paper products indus- 
tries had a total output valued at $1,- 
030,287,000 in 1939. Some leading 
products: Kraft bags, $75,886,000; 
corrugated shipping containers, $187, 
282,000; cartons and folding boxes, 
$126,873,000; set-up paper boxes, $73,- 
941,000; fiber cans, $14,806,000; coated 
book paper, $37,978,000; waxed paper, 
$57,403,000; gummed paper tape, $8,- 
280,000; round paper cups, $12,933,000; 
facial tissues and handkerchiefs, $12,- 
118,000; paper napkins, $10,420,000; 
paper towels, $15,352,000; toilet paper 
(converted), $39,017,000; wallpaper, 
$24,954,000. 

Paper and paperboard mills spent 
$37,502,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. The major portion, $26,113,000, 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment, and $9,759,000 for new con- 
struction or major alterations. Pulp 
mills spent an additional $9,310,000, of 
which $6,105,000 was for new machin- 
ery and operating equipment. 

Paper and board mills employed 110,- 
575 wage earners in 1939. The cost of 
materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work was $532,261,000, and 
the value added by manufacture, $400,- 
755,000. 

The paper industry employs large 
boiler capacity to produce steam for 
processing as well as for machinery 
operation. The making of pulp and 
paper demands both heavy machinery, 
and a great deal of water. Auxiliary 
equipment necessary includes a variety 
of power transmission equipment, 
pumps and piping, materials handling, 
ventilating, machine shop and mainte- 
nance equipment. 

The combined aggregate housepower 
of prime movers in paper and paper- 
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board mills and in pulp mills of the 
United States in 1939, according to the 
figures, totaled 2,745,059. This prime 
mover capacity was made up of 1511 
steam engines with a total horsepower 
of 396,515; 1411 steam turbines with a 
total horsepower of 1,593,097; 17 Die- 
sel and semi-Diesel engines with a total 
horsepower of 3,209; 22 other internal 
combustion engines with a total horse- 
power of 4,078; 1146 hydro-turbines 
and waterwheels with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 748,160 horsepower; genera- 


tors with a total kilowatt rating of 
1,517,966, and electric motors (39,592 
driven by purchased energy, 8,931 


driven by plant energy) with an aggre- 
gate horsepower of 3,213,637. The kilo- 
watt hours of electric energy generated 
by the mills was 6,297,943,284. Of this 


amount, 210,499,793 kilowatt hours 
were sold. Purchased electric energy 
amounted to 2,972,958,641 kilowatt 
hours. 

The combined fuel consumption of 
the paper and paperboard mills and 


the pulp mills of the United States for 
1939 was as follows: 

Coal (anthracite) 
Coal (bituminous) 
Coke 
Fuel oils 
Gas (natural) 
Gas (manufactured) 
Gas (mixed) 


993,635 tons 
8,723,849 tons 
See ee rine ee 22,544 tons 
ce earl ceel 6,212,788 bbl. 42 gal. 
cctunel 28,913,336 M cu. ft. 

1,841 M cu. ft. 
121,642 M cu. ft. 


Distribution 


The paper 
two major 
writing papers 


divided into 
printing and 
and mechanical, or 
coarse papers. Printing and writing 
papers are usually trade-marked and 
distributed to printers through jobbers 
holding exclusive franchises. 

The 1939 Census of Business listed 
2,898 jobbers, with sales of $574,973,- 


is 


industry 
branches 


000, divided as follows: 
No. of Sales 
Type Est (000) 
Wrapping ? coarse paper 
and produc , seceescknne Saeteee 
Printing and "wellinn papers 42 210,261 
Stationery and supplies...... 515 46,551 


Wallpaper oe se. 281 «20, 


Associations 


American Paper and Pulp Assn., 
E. 42nd St., New York. 
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Assn. of Newsprint Mfrs. of U. S., 
342 Madison Ave., New York. 

Gummed Industries Assn., 19 W. 
44th St., New York. 

National Paperboard Assn., 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

National Paper Trade Assn., 220 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Paper Bag Mfrs. Institute, 369 Lex- 


Ave., New 
Paper Shipping 
370 Lexington Ave., 
Paper Stationery 


York. 

Sack Mfrs. 
New York. 
Tablet Mfrs. 


ington 
Assn., 


and 


Assn., 527 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Tag Mfrs. Institute, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 


Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 
U. S. Pulp Producers Assn., 122 E. 
42nd St., New York. 
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Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless other vise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1°43,] 


American Box Maker. 
(See PACKAGING.) 

A. 8S. M. E. ‘Mechanical Cc ataleg Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


American Paper Merchant, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. Published by How- 
ard Publishing Co. Est. 1920. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%4x10. Published Ist. Forms close 26th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pub- 








lisher’s Statement), 3,389. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 44 Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 $ 35.00 
6 80. 00 42.00 32.00 
12 2.50 40: 00 30.00 
Standard color (red), $10; bleed, 10%. 
Converter, Conway Bldg. ( “hicago. Pub- 
lished by Howard Pub. Co. Est. 1927. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Page, 74x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
5th Agency discounts, 10-2 Circula- 
tion, 2,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 82.50 $ 49.50 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 44.00 26.00 
12 66.00 38.50 22.00 
Standard color (re a), $10; bleed, 10%. 








Fibre Containers. 
(See PACKAGING.) 


Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and 


Allied Trades, 15 W. 47th St.. New York. 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal 
Co. Est. 1873. Subscription, $7.50. Trim 
size, 5%x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished Nov. ist. Forms close Sept. 10th. 
Agency discounts, none. Rates—l1 page, 
$100; % page, $60; 4% page, $40 

Official Board Markets, 228 N. La Salle 
in. znict izo. Subscription, $12. Trim 
size, %x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
cae to Forms close Friday. Other in- 


formation on request to publisher. 
Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser. 

(See PACKAGING. ) 
Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry, 71 Co- 
lumbia St., Seattle, Wash. Published by 
Miller Freeman Publications, Est. 1927. 
Subscription $4 Trim size, 8%x114 
Type pz 4x10. Published 15th Forms 
close May the Annual 

Statistical Number Agency 

Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,696. Rates 
Times 1 Page L, Page 

1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 
6 100.00 70.00 

12 90.00 55.00 
Color, $35: bleed, 15° 
Paper and Paper Products, 41 Park Row, 
New York City Published by Walden 
Sons & Mott, Inc Est. 1884. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 12%x17%. Type page, 
11%4x16 Published 5th and 20th. Forms 
2nd and 16th Agency discounts, 
Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 3,189 Inch rates—1l1 time, $2.75; 
12 times, $1.65; 24 times, $1.40 
Paper and Pulp Mill Calalogue, 59 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago For paper and 
pulp mill officials and production exec- 
utives Published by Fritz Publications, 
Inc Est. 1923. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 84%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
annually in June. Forms close April 30th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
° 660. Rates 1 page, $150; 3 pages, $355; 
6 pages, $600; 10 pages, $900. Special one- 
time (1 page, $125) when combined with 
a minimum of six half pages (or its 
monetary equivalent) in the Paper In- 
dustry and Paper World. Special rates 
for furnished inserts. 


lige, 6 
Ist issue is te- 
view and 
discounts, 0-2 
% Page 
50.00 
40.00 


30.00 


close 


10-2 


Paper & Twine Journal, 1860 Broadway, 
New York City Published by Paper & 
Twine Journal Publ. Co. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 








7x10 Published 15th. Forms close 12th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 4,918. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45. 00 25.00 


Paper Gatehen, 41 Park Row, New York. 
Published by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. 


> 


Est. 1909. Subscription, $1.50 per year—2 
editions. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x 
7% Published in 6 editions for sepa- 
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rate sections of U. S., each edition jy 
published semi-annually. Agency digs. 
counts, os Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 11,000 for 6 months issue 
of each edition. Rates on application. 











The Paper Industry and Paper World, 5) 


@ 








E. Van Buren St., Chicago. Published by 
Fritz Publications, Inc. Est. 1919. Sup. 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8384x114. Type 
page, 7xr0. Published 10th. Form Close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 NLAA 
statement on request. Cire uls ation, 4,689; 
(gross), 5,411. Paper and pulp manufac. 
turing companies, officials, production 
executives and operators, 88%; thers 
12%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 h 

6 110.00 61.00 36.00 

12 100.00 52.50 32.00 
Standard color (red), $25; other colors 
$40; bleed, $15. 

For additional data see page 382. nat 

@® > pf As 
The Paper Mill News, 1440 Broadway gro 
New York City. Published by L. D. Post 
Inc. Est. 1878. Subscription, $4. Type in ' 
page, 7x10. Trim size, 8%&x11% Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close 10 days . 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- wil 
culation, 2,225; (gross), 2,891. Paper and ° 
pulp manufacturing, 65%; converters inte 
3%: sales depts., 4%; jobbers nd ex- 
porters, $%; machinery, 14% other are 
10° Rates 
Times J Page % Page \% Page 
$ 95.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.( 

gis 75.00 $5.00 30. Of 
26 70.00 $0.00 95.4 

5° 65.00 35.00 20. duc 


Standard color, $50; 


bleed, 5% . 


— — J Sod 


Paper Progress, 812 Huron Road, Cleve 
land, Ohio Published by Industrial Put d 
Co Est. 1937 Subscription, $1 Trim uc 
size, 5%x7% Type page, 4%x6% Put 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th Age 1S y 
discounts, 0-2 mm. & 2. MM statement | 
request. Circulation, March, 1943, 21,689 Wa 
(xross), 22,461. Printers, 41%; adv 
paper merchants LX* other x ° 
Rates big 
Times 1 Page % Page Pag , 
1 $225.00 $120.00 $ 85 rap: 
6 185.00 100.00 70 | 
12 150.00 80.00 55.0 solc 
Standard color (red), $25. 
- - ——f Sou 
Paper Sales, 612 N. Michigan Ave., C! 
cago, 11, Ill. Published by Davidson Pu 
Co Est 1940 Subscription, $ Ty! It | 
page, 7x10 Published 10th Forms close S 
srd Agency discount, 15-2. Circulatiol 
(Publisher’s Stateme nt), 4.622. a ou 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page . 
a $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.0 this 
6 135.00 75.00 45.0 
12 115.00 65.00 40.04 


Standard color 


rate, $30; 


bleed rate, 10 








Paper Sales Year Book, 612 N. M higan 
Ave., Chicago Published by Dav idsot 
Pub. Co. Est. 1942. Type page, 7x! 
Published annualiy, Feb. Forms clos 
Jan. 10. Agency discounts, none, Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement) 4,00! 
tates 1 page, $150; 2 pages, $200; 
pages, $325; 4 pages, $400; additiona 
pages, $50 Standard color, $40 
= ee —_— 
15 W. 47th St., Ne¥ 


Paper Trade Journal, 


York City. Published 


by Lockwood Trae 





Journal Co. Est. 1872. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x9% 
Published Thursday. Forms close Mo 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0 Circus 
lation, 4,745; (gross), 5.435. Pap ar 
pulp mfrs., 44% paper merchant et 
7%; converters, 10% machinery, 1: 
others, 22%. Rates- _ 
Times 1 Page % Page % Paste 
1 $120.00 70 00 $ >. 0 
13 100.00 55.00 — 
26 92.50 50.00 ia | 
52 85.00 46.25 5.00 ERN: 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 
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013] ROSTER ADVERTISERS IN THE PAST 18 MONTHS 
—___—__---- -- -----——------—— —— ~----—-- -—- Acme Stee! Company 
-. tere ae, 
~ THE SOUTH | eee 


RP) Black-Clawson Co.— 
Shartle Div., Dilts Div. 


i : FASTEST GROWING MARKET IN THE wf core OF on. ton 





wy A Wm. Cabble Excelsior Wire 
- . Mfg. Co. 
kn Calico Chemical Div.,Ameri- 
LA A Pp Cc _ pert a n 
, ameron Machine Company 
4,689; AND Carthage Machine Works 
ifac Cheney Bigelow Wire Wk. 
ctic Ciba Company 
her Continental Gin Co. 
Control Equipment Corp. 
‘. —- N h S . a owe — Sales = 
36.00 seven years the outh has jumped ally mone ma -_ 
ae from producing only 2414% of the ct aanenacees 
The Duriron Company, Ine. 


Eastwood-Nealley Corp. 
Electric Stee! Foundry 
Farrell-Birmingham 
Co., Inc. 
Hardy S. Ferguson 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 
Fitchburg Duck Mills 
Forest Managers, Inc. 
Frederick tron & Steel Co. 
General Dyestuff Corporation 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 


nation’s pulpwood to the present day 45%- 


D As the Industry knows, nearly all its 
adway§ growth during the past decade has been 
Tye® in the South. After the War this trend 

| Ge will be even more definite, when War- 
interrupted mill construction programs 


are resumed. 


George F. Hardy 

William A. Hardy Sons Co. 

Hercules Powder Company 

Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co. 

F. C Huyck & Sons 

Improved Paper Machinery 
Corp. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company 

Johns- Manville Corporation 

The Johnson Corporation 

Johnson & Wierk 

E. D. Jones & Sons Company 

Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 

Link-Belt Company 


With more than twice the pulpwood pro- VINCENT F. WATERS Lockport Felt Company 
; . ongview-Saginaw Lime 
duction of any other section, the South 


| 30, Of the U. S. totals, the South now pro- 
20.0 F duces 83% of the Sulphate, 34% of the 
Soda, 8314°% of the Semi-Chemical. 





Works 


oom is your biggest market NOW. After the NEW EDITOR — Th MaticonAthal 


Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


21.6% | War, when the South will be the really Vincent F. Waters has had Setinn Watteabte Wen Ce. 
‘big market for new equipment and a early 20 years experience in — ee 
Pag ° . Morris Machine Works 

‘ss | rapidly growing market for all products ?¥/P and paper technology, both D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 

v : : ° re The Nash Engineering Co. 

53 sold to pulp and paper mills the in mills and as the original National Aniline Division— 

: ; he Technical Assistant of the — 

—— South will be No.1 in yoursales planning. echnical Association of the Wattonal ©” Pvetuste Go, 

a a . Co. 

“tv f It should be enough to add simply: ¥/pand Paper Industry, which The Oble Knife Con 
Southern Pul dP 1 position he held until joining Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate G! " 

Pag hi dives aper Journal covers Southern Pulp and Paper Jour- Columbia Chemica Division 

a Jos. J. . 

45. this market for you. nal as Editor in September The Pusey and ones Core. 
; einho ublishing Co. 

at 1943. An acknowledged author- J. 0. Ross Engineering Corp. 
‘ . . Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 

ity, his knowledge and contacts Works 

higa . James W. Sewall , 

] hule Benninghofen 
et should greatly increase the — Sinise saw a steel Co. 
lo value of the publication to its Ha hy yy 


. ; ; Solvay Sales Corporation 
readers ... and its advertisers. ee Tee 
Stebbins Engineering and 
Manufacturing Co. 
Stein, Hall & Company 
Stowe- Woodward, Inc. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Turner Halsey Company 
Union Sereen Plate Co. 


United Carbon Comoany 
Va'ley Iron Works Company 


Warren Steam Pump Co. 
Waterbury Felt Company 
H. Waterbury Company 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 
Williams-Gray Company 
J O U R N A L Wisconsin Wire Works 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corp. 





e-| 
58 See 
ERNEST H. ABERNETHY PUBLISHING CO., 75 Third St., N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 
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—— Times 1 Page % Page % Page November. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
1 $115.00 $ 70.90 $ $5.68 ~—1 page, $50; % page, $30; % page. $29 
7 0. 0.00 00 ~—aiin 
way, New York, N. Y. Published by lL. eyhe seventh insertion of a 7-time in- 


Est. 1884. Price, $3. Sales- 
men’s issue, $4. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 
lished January. Forms close Nov. 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Jan., 
1943, 1,521; (gross), 1,850. Pulp and paper 


D. Post, Inc. 








mills, 49%: jobbers, 23%; converters, 
10%; others, 18%. Rates 
1 Page Page % Page 
$ 75.00 40.00 $ 25.00 
Color, $30 extra. 
Source of Supply Directory, Conway 
Bidg., Chicago. Published annually. De- 
cember by Howard Pub. Co. Forms 
close November Ist. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 
3%x5%. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,300 


Rates—l1 page, $55; % page, $30; 1 inch, 
$15. 





Southern Pulp and Paper Journal, 75 
Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published 
by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 30th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


sertion contract and the 13th insertion 
of a yearly contract appear in the An- 
nual Review Number. 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 385. 


Shears. 
(See PACKAGING, ) 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 


(See 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 





Guide, 41 Park Row, 
Published annually by 


Walden’s A. B. C. 
New York City. 


Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. Est. 1887. 
Price, $2. Type page, 5x7%. Published 
Jan. ist. Forms close Nov. 1. Rates—1l 


page, $55; % page, $33; % page, $20. 


CANADA 
National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 





& Paper Industries, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by National Business Pubs 
Price, $3. Type page, 4%4x6%. Published 


Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canade. Gar. 
denvale, Que. Published by Nationa) 
Business Pubs., Ltd. Official organ Tech. 
nical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 


Association. Est. 1903. Subscription, % 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x1) 
Published 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
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(See also Motion Picture, Industry: Amusements) 

Manufacturers of cameras and other making sensitized materials, lenses and give some indication of the size of the 
photographic apparatus were either other accessories and about 600 com- various branches of the pre-war photo- 
working exclusively for the armed panies producing specialties, frames graphic industry: 
forces r 1943, oli if pe Bae _—. and other items used by _OFr = PHOTOGRAPHIC UNITS 
ing civilian supp =, Coe os eer to through photographic studios an Portrait photographers .............. 11,579 
photographers having high priorities, photo-supply houses. ; Commercial photographers .......... 7,376 
according to Charles Abel, Inc. This Manufacturers of photographic ap- Portrait and commercial photogra- 
meant that the mass of professional paratus and materials and projection oe ne eliminated) ... — 
photographers had to struggle along apparatus included 160 establishments eee ant euumedel tata. 
with existing equipment, or fall back with total production valued at $133,- phers and photo finishers (duplica- 
on the second-hand market. The latter, 899,000, in the 1939 Census of Manu- {ions cilminated) «>. -.---..----- 16,588 
as a result, was booming. factures. This compares with products “faphers ...--...--.-s-seseerseee ns 1,612 

Professionals working directly for valued at $115,888,000 manufactured Photographers in industrial, educa- 
var industries can get priorities on by 109 units in the industry in 1937, @ —[/SNments or institutions... (568 
flm; all others are rationed. Ration- gain of 15.5 per cent. a News and press photographers...... 1,609 
ing commenced on a basis of 50 per cent A breakdown of the principal output Blue-printers a and photo-copyists 
0 ¢ od j > i ; ; . operators o otostat, Rectigrap 
of “ an Larsen “ — of the industry is given as follows: anh aimlier cuninmentS............ 1,204 
month oO year, s Reeognized dealers in photo supplies 2,677 
been steadily cut and in August was PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC i al in ph li 

as APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 1939 Recognized dealers in photo supplies 
down to 17 per cent. But many photog- ; and photo finishers (duplications 

3 . Cameras (including motion-pic- GHEE chico cstbivcccecacusseus 7,246 
raphers still had plateholders and were age eae ciate baa Re cet $17,346,300 : 
sble to eke out their supplies with Projectors, total value............ 8,413,900 The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
plates until the demand for those got ones (35 mm): lishments reported 10,957 photographic 
to the point where they had to be ra- Number Suk peeetechadabsans vaste studios with receipts of $64,185,000. 
tioned also. In addition many photog- pubetentasé-anues (ens than aaa A — 
raphers are trying out paper negatives — ay : 134.55 ciations 

- BUUMDOP .ccccccccetecscccss 2 <— . 

though these are not satisfactory for Ee eo $6,302,700 Master Photo Finishers of America, 
many reasons. ae, 96.780 103 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

Portrait photographers have done, . Se eexterieenqeemeagy National Photographic Dealers’ Asso- 
are doing, and will continue to do a a fg g ny ee 492.498 ciation, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
land-office business. It is possible tO X-ray films ...................--$10,237,000 National Photographic Mount Manu- 
make two, four, six and even eight ex- Ce ell aye ae paper. ...$15,150,000 facturers Association, 2125 N.B.C. 
posures on a 5x7 film and still produce Blueprint ......... joa ne a ae $3,229,000 Bldg., Cleveland. 
passable results so that despite film | aeeee, <e Mack ond white.... Tsai Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
rationing most photographers are op- Sensitized plates and slides...... $868,000 . 520 C Bld Cl land. O 

- Other photographic apparatus and ica, 520 Caxton g., Cleveland, O. 
erating at from 150 to 200 per cent of SEED saccvcevscnnsecasncees $12,951,000 Photographic Manufacturers’ & Dis- 
normal. The most recent bottleneck - ———_ tributors’ Bureau, 299 Broadway, New 
has been mountings. Mount manufac- nn ee «1066 keen eewuwed $126,513,000 York. 
turers have had their basic paper stock The following figures from the Photographic Society of America, 10 
cut to 75 per cent of 1942 and are now records of Charles Abel Incorporated, Park Ave., New York. 
accordingly producing fewer mounts 
even though they have reduced mount cle 
weights, number of pieces per folder, Publications 
number of styles, etc. By various econ- [Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
omies the mount makers ‘are perhaps stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 
o~—; nearly ay we oe A i A 1 of Phot h 353 C fal Photographer, 520 Caxton 

» = American Annual o otography, ommercia oto Pp . 
before, but demand has risen to such Newbury St. Boston, Mass. Published Bldg, Cleveland. Published by Charles 
an extent that mounts are now a more ye bee ote to a — Abel. —_ rte i, aie uy 
senlone nl : 1886. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.25. ype rim _ size, x10. ype page, x8. 
seriou problem than film. The portrait page, 51%4x8. Published Nov. 1st. Forms Published lst. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
business will boom nevertheless. close July 15th. Agency discounts. Cir- discounts, 16-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
. culation (Publisher’s Statement), 11,731. 5,192; (gross), 5,193. ates— 

The mount problem does not bother ates—1 page, $120; % page, $70: % Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
the commercial studio and in most page, $40. 1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 3 35.00 
cases the commercial photographer has ——————— . Hy + Hi + oS ee 
clients who can pass on to him high Amertenn Photography, 353 Newbury St., ge a 
riority : oston. ublishe y American oto- Home Mevies, 60 unse vd., Holly- 
=p y ratings for film. Some of them frannic Pub. Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, wood, Calif. Published by Ver. Halen 
ad a bad time for a while, but made _ $2.50. Trim size, S%x11%. Type page, ypenenens. eet. 12994, Subscription, 
u ip . 7 s : : 7x10. Published 18th preceding. Forms 2.50. Trim size, 9x12. ype page, 7x10. 
P their losses with identification work, lose 1st. Agency discounts, 16-2. Cir- Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
candid photography and other special- culation, (Publisher's Statement), 33,844. discounts, 16-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
ties. O , , . : Rates— Statement), 16,927. ates— 
slene } n the whole they are getting Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page Page % Page 
, g far better than could have been 1 $300.00 $200.09 ¥200.08 3 $250.00 126.90 $ 3.00 
oped jy wer 290. 92.67 y 2 200. 2. 
ot 1 1942. One contributing factor 1» 265.00 190.00 96.33 Color, $100; bleed, 15%. 

oubtedly has been that many com- Standard color, $100; bleed, $30. 
merc’ men were in the draft age &® 
limits and are now in the armed forces. The Camera, Baltimore Lite Bldg. Bal- 

es : eas timore. Published by Frank V. Cham- Mini Phot hy, 22 ° - 
: A recent survey indicates that 1943 bers. Est. 1899. Subscription, $3. Trim cinnatl, Ohio. “Published BR, 84 
volume of portrait and commercial awe PRB ig. A kA. pase. 5%x8-. bile Digest Publ. Corp. Het. 1937. Sub- 
estah]; -h 4 - shea <vUth ne. rms ciose’ scription, $2.50. T , 5 1/6x8. Pub- 
ys iments will approach $150,- 5th, Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation lished phy ey tL D | A _ 

’ | nat woo nr % Page counts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1942, 68,< 

, ; es age e ss), 70, . — 
. The most recent estimates available 1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 la th Rig % Page 
indicate that there are about 85 man- _,$ fey + og oes 1 $260.00 $135.00 ¥ 67.60 
(facturers of cameras, 300 companies standard color, $25. 12 221.00 114.75 57.38 
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National Photographic Dealer, 6060 Sun- 
set Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. Published 
by Ver. Halen Publications. Est. 1935. 


Subscription, $1 rrim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 7x10 Published list Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 


tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,001 


Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $168.00 $112.00 $ 56.00 

6 151.20 100.80 50.40 
12 134.40 89.60 44.80 


Color, $50 extra; bleed, 15% 
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Photographic Trade News, combined 
with Photographic Retailing and Ameri- 
can Camera Trade, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Photographic 


Trade News, In¢ Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion $1 Type page 9%ex14% Pub- 
lished 25th preceding Forms close 15th 
preceding Agency discount 15-2 Cir 
culation, 2,423; (gross), 2,986, Camera 
shops retai stores with photographic 
sectior 87 manufacturers, importers, 
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6 216.00 
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Color, 20% extra. 
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Popular Photography, 540 


Ave., Chicago Published 
1937. 


Pub. Co Est. 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
Published 10th preceding month. Forms Circulation, Dec., 1942, 91,260; | 


close list of second 


Agency discounts, 15-2 
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Color, $100; bleed, 
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1 Col. 1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
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U. S. Camera, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 


ainchigan Published by U. S. Camera Pub. | 
“ ; Est. 1938. Subscription, $1.25. Tr 
10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pi 
preceding. Agency discount 


preceding month. 95,397. Rates—1 page, $570; 1 
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In 1943 the plastics industry 
sumed a place in the vanguard of in- 
dustrial production for war. With the 
onset of war, and attendant material 
shortages, plastics were considered as 
likely “substitutes” for civilian as well 
as military applications. But progres- 
sively acute shortages of strategic 
materials coupled with the sensational 
performance record of plastic applica- 
tions caused the picture to change 
sharply. 

“Today practically all plastic mate- 
rials have been diverted into essential 
war uses, Modern Plastics reported. 
Plastics are now themselves strategic 
materials widely used in Army and 
Navy Ordnance, Aircraft, Quartermas. 
tr, Bureau of Ships and Chemical 
Warfare Service, as well as in primary 
industrial applications. These same 
materials which were held out tenta- 
tively as “substitutes” when the emer- 
gency started, have become the bona 
fide replacements, doing a first rate 


as- 


“ 


job, frequently a cleaner, more efficient, 
faster and more economical one than 
the material replaced. 

The use of plastics as applied to 
heavy fighting equipment, to communi- 
cations, to insulations in sheet form as 
protective coverings, is no longer a 
question. They have been proved in 
battle under the toughest conditions. 

The need for faster production has 
hastened perfection of new processes 
of manufacture which bid fair to revo- 
lutionize the industry. Probably the 
major development of 1943 was the 
application of high frequency heating 
through the application of infrared 
rays to plastic preforms. Before the 
material is placed in the presses for 
molding under heat and pressure, it 
has been found possible to raise its 
temperature to almost the degree neces- 
sary for plastifying. This was formerly 
done with ovens but the new heatronic 
molding method reduces the actual 
molding cycle by from one-half to 90% 


of the time formerly required. This will 
step-up production and lower costs. 

Furthermore, since transmission of 
high frequency heat raises the temper- 
ature throughout the entire wall sec- 
tion or body of a preform equally, it is 
now possible to mold plastics with an 
almost limitless wall section or thick- 
ness. Under the previous system of pre- 
heating materials, the outer sections 
heated faster and to a greater degree 
than the interior portion of a preform, 
which prevented uniform structural 
qualities. 

Also greatly developed in 1943 was 
the art of low pressure lamination. By 
impregnating plywood, canvass, paper, 
and other sheet materials with different 
types of resins, it has been found that 
pressures as low as 40 pounds could 
be effectively used to shape forms and 
structures of practically unlimited size 
for airplane construction and housing. 
Low pressure lamination is a step for- 
ward with tremendous post war uses. 





Increase in Production of Cellulose Plastic Products in Four Years 
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| of molding of cellulose 
compositions | production plastics 
pounds pounds pounds 
1,631,502 | 2,248,027 | 3,414,559 
1,878,807 | 2,222,412 | 3,354,544 
2,231,630 2,696,231 | 4,003,824 
2,254,895 | 2,657,387 | 4,077,013 
2,319,133 | 2,843,526 | 4,215,971 
2,457,497 | 2,970,003 | 4,356,643 
2,467,166 2,974,247 4,283,188 
2,670,007 3,242,702 | 4,679,845 
2,990,830 | 3,576,271 | 5,055,322 
3,439,206 | 4,069,563 | 5,590,874 
2,978,546 | 3,536,304 5,019,316 
3,397,398 | 3,898,095 | 5,382,688 
| 30,716,617 | 36,934,768 | 53,433,787 
| 14,962,813 23,850,050 | 35,765,340 
11,654,928 20,795,835 | 34,169,007 
7,394,291 14,224,797 | 23,712,723 
3,788,786 4,374,105 | 5,991,702 
3,477,850 4,044,425 5,421,028 
3,643,633 4,162,990 | 5,597,252 
3,606,741 4,174,540 | 5,589,407 
14,517,010 16,756,060 | 22,599,389 
7,996,834 9,824,057 14,849,940 
4,203,312 6,805,919 | 11,002,639 
3,295,755 6,766,420 | 11,170,517 


Year and month of sheets of rods of tubes production tubes? 
1941 pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 
January 719,336 349,402 97,794 1,166,532 616,525 
February 720,173 314,560 97,399 1,132,132 343,605 
March 844,819 363,429 99,345 1,307,593 464,601 
April 927,399 356,179 136,048 1,419,626 402,492 
May 935,239 306,749 130,457 1,372,445 524,393 
June 913,725 332,433 140,482 1,386,640 512,506 
July 851,752 291,167 166,022 1,308,941 507,081 
August 973,085 315,778 148,280 1,437,143 572,695 | 
September 982,817 334,579 161,655 1,479,051 585,441 | 
October 1,016,077 334,111 171,123 1,521,311 630,357 | 
November 1,018,435 337,228 127,349 1,483,012 557,758 | 
December 989,700 343,973 | 150,920 1,484,593 500,697 | 
Total 1941 10,892,557 3,979,588 | 1,626,874 | 16,499,019 | 6,218,151 
Total 1940 8,154,492 2,852,477 908,321 | 11,915,290 | 8,887,237 
Total 1939 9,551,548 3,001,397 20,227 | 13,373,172 | 9,140,907 
Total 1938 6,616,787 2,237,395 633,744 9,487,926 | 6,830,506 
| 
4? 
January 1,113,319 362,840 | 141,438 1,617,597 585,319 | 
February 922,605 319,840 134,158 1,376,603 | 566,575 | 
Mar 1,006,242 296,100 131,920 | 1,434,262 | 519,357 | 
Apr 983,607 321,667 109,593 1,414,867 | 567,799 | 
Total 4 mos. 1942 4,025,773 1,300,447 517,109 5,843,329 | 2,239,050 | 
Total 4 mos. 1941 3,211,727 1,383,570 430,586 5,025,883 | 1,827,223 | 
Total 4 mos. 1940 2,923,057 1,014,479 259,184 4,196,720 | 2,602,607 | 
Total 4 mos. 1939 1,069,131 | 261,838 3,470,665 | 


. 3,073,128 


4,404,097 











‘Ed. Note Taking 80¢ per Ib. as an estimated unit value for cellulose plastics, their total production in 1941 may be valued at $42,- 


ning with February 1941, data do not include production or shipments of cellulose acetate safety glass sheets. 
—Bureau of the Census 
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Many new materials have been de- 
veloped. While these are not ready yet 
for commercial production, they have 
passed through the laboratory stage 
and are no longer experiments. They 
will be produced in volume when the 
flow of chemicals is allowed to resume. 
For the first time an inorganic sub- 
stance has been combined with organic 
resins to produce a plastic which, it is 
claimed, will be heat resistant as high 
as 500 degrees. 

The inherent physical properties of 
plastic materials, their lightness, 
strength, insulation (both heat and 
electrical), resistance to acids and al- 
kalis, weathering, ease of moldability 
and fabrication, make them ideal mate- 
rials for war uses. Such materials must 
be so stable that they will withstand 
extremes of temperature and rapid 
humidity changes, without distortion; 
close tolerances and absolute uniform- 
ity must be maintained in molding. 

Phenol-formaldehyde compositions are 
perhaps the most widely used in war 
production. They are light in weight, 
stable under rapid _ temperature 
changes, good insulators, impervious to 
weathering, and have high impact re- 
sistance. In planes, phenolic materials 
are used extensively for a wide num- 
ber of applications. They are fabri- 
cated into pulley tracks, fairleads for 
control cables which pass to every part 
of the structure, cabin air controls, 
propeller supports (and _ propellers 
themselves), aileron control quadrants, 
laminated dials and name plates for 
night flying, knobs, buttons, handles, 
and a wide variety of other parts. 

On the seas these materials are also 
seeing active service. A warship today 
is a veritable electric power plant, with 
everything operated electrically—eleva- 
tors, guns, gun turrets, radios, light 
switches, machine shops, pumps, junc- 
tion boxes, etc. In all such assemblies 
phenolics play an important part, and 
must function precisely, without fail- 
ure. 

In the thermoplastic group, the acry- 
lics—non-shattering, strong, and clear, 


powerful enough to withstand the 
stresses of tremendous air pressure 
are doing yeoman service in wind- 


shields, gun and observation turrets, 
escape hatches, landing lights, instru- 
ment lenses, reflectors, and wherever 
visibility and non-shattering properties 
are desirable factors. 

Cellulosic materials are being used 
for gas mask parts, including lenses, 
also for knobs, starter buttons, black- 
out lenses, handles and protective sur- 
faces for maps and documents. 

Polystyrene has been put to work for 
antenna mast bases, cable insulation, 
and other applications where chemical 
resistance and high electrical insula- 
tion are essential properties. 
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The vinyl resins are being used in 
increasing volume by the United States 
Navy as an insulating material for 
cables which protect ships from mag- 
netic mines, and for general use as in- 
sulation for primary and secondary 
cables in both Army and Navy aircraft. 

One of the newest plastic materials 
developed during the last few years is 
vinylidene chloride resin which is be- 
ing extruded for such varied applica- 
tions as piping for plumbing fixtures to 
replace copper in defense housing; tub- 
ing for electrical fixtures and installa- 
tions, and, such is the versatility of 
plastic materials, into extruded fibers 
for woven upholstery fabrics, which be- 
cause of their great strength, color, va- 
riety of pattern, resistance to soil, 
abrasion, fire, and wear, are eminently 
suitable for subway, theater and res- 
taurant seating. 


The process known as continuous ex- 
trusion, although relatively new in the 
plastic field, has been used for over 
fifty years in the rubber and metal in- 
dustries. As the name suggests, con- 
tinuous extrusion is a technique of al- 
most uninterrupted production. The 
process is analogous to squeezing tooth- 
paste from a tube. The plastic, in pow- 
der, granular, cube or sheet form is 
fed steadily into the extruding machine, 
and as the material is spiralled through 
a heated cylinder by the action of a 
screw, it forms a molten, molasses-like 
mass. Pressure forces the plastic 
through an orifice in the die, the shape 
of which determines the shape of the 
finished extruded profile. 

As the hot plastic comes off the die, 


it is cooled by an air or liquid, and the, 


carried off on a conveyor belt to the 
winding or cutting mechanism. The 
possibilities inherent in this method for 
providing plastics in decorative an 


structural shapes to replace aluminum, 
stainless steel and other light metals 
is almost limitless. Intricate shape; 
can be formed from such thermoplastic 
materials as the vinyl resins, cellulosic 
compounds, polystyrene, methy! meth. 
acrylates and nylon, and as material 
and dies are perfected, more complex 
shapes will be possible for use as fur. 
niture and cabinet trims, window trim 
and all manner of interior decoration. 
Outstanding among recent plastic 
developments is the low pressure mold. 
ing process referred to above, for ply. 
wood, This is a single operation meth- 
od of molding. In this process plastic. 
ized veneers are wrapped around 3: 
solid wood mold, inserted in a rubber 
bag or membrane, and then subjected 
to heat and fluid vacuum pressure 
The development of larger machines 
is making possible injection molding 
of larger units by this process. In com. 
pression molding the trend is toward 
mechanical machinery which speeds 
production and lowers costs. 


Associations 


Casein Plastics Mfrs. & Fabricators 
Assn., Inc., 50 E. 41st St., New York 

Plastic Products Mfrs. Assn., 113 
Broadway, New York. 

Society of the Plastics Industry, 29 
Madison Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.) 


42nd St., New 
Pub. Corp. 


Modern Plastics, 122 E 
York. Published by Breskin 
Est. 1924. Subscription, $5.00. Trim size, 
8%x1ll1\4%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 15th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 9,287; (gross), 
10,379. Air conditioning, cooking and re- 
frigerating equipment, 2%; electrical 
goods, 5%; hardware, tools, house fur- 
nishings, 3%: machinery and parts, 3%; 
tollet articles, 2%. R. R. automotive and 
aircraft, 6%; optical goods, scientific in- 
struments, 3%; plastic mfg. machinery, 
materials, chemicals, 12%; molders, lam- 
inators and fabricators, 11%; schools 
and libraries, 9%; other, Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $ 75.00 
6 215.00 120.00 70.00 
12 200.00 110.00 65.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $10 
For additional data see page 391. 











42nd St., New 
stics Catalogue 
Subscription, 
Type page, 


Plastics Catalog, 122 E. 
York. Published by Pla 
Corporation. Est. 1941. 
$6 Trim size, 84x11. 
7x10. Published Dec. 15. Forms close 
Sept. 15. Agency discount, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, Publisher's guarantee, 15,000 
Rates—l1 page, $300; % page, $175; % 
page $100 

Standard color rate, $10 


$50; bleed rate, 


Product Engineering. 
(See METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES.) 














Plastics and Resins Industry, 415 Lex 
ington Ave., New York. Published }b 
General Business Publications. Est. 194 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%xll4 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th. Form 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,35 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.0 
6 100.00 62.50 35.0 
12 90.00 50.00 30.06 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $19 
Plastics World, 551 Fifth Ave. Ne* 
York. Published by Cleworth Pui 
Co., Inc. Est. 1943. Adv. unit, 34x44 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agente! 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher! 
Statement), 25,000. Rates— 
Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page 
$176.00 $ 88.00 
6 152.00 80.00 
12 148.00 76.00 
Sweet's Catalog File for Product Desig® 
ers. 
(See DESIGN ENGINEERING.) 








Thomas’ Register of American Mas 
facturers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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then 
to the 
=\Power Plants 
d for 
ail (See also Diesel Industry: Electrical; Coal) 
1etals 
shapes . — — = = = — 
plastic | One must clearly understand what 
ee. oo a oe on HORSEPOWER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1939 
meth. mpeace-time objectives intelligently to 
terials evaluate the enormous shift in situa- oa 
mpley tion and emphasis created by the war, Esteblichnents 
1s fur. according to Power. . 
w trie First comes the utility—the privately- Number 
ation. owned ve ge on rage = oom 
tricity by steam and hydro, an oa Numbe orsepower 
plastic lesser extent, by diesel and gas engines. Group or Industry * | power of prime 
 mold-Br, these must be added a sizable chunk cei | anes 
or ply- of government owned power plants —_ 
: meth- (mostly hydro) and a moderate amount 
poy of city-owned power plants (mostly All industries, total... ..cccccccesescccees 183,277 181,000 21, 266, 557 
. “Bi team and diesel). 
— Next come the power plants of in- — 
ojecteiustry—plants representing in the ag- Food and kindred products......s.scsceecessesees| 52,454 | 50,972] 1,985,395 
— gegate a far greater dollar investment DHANSD MINNIE cc cv scccccccesccccecosccees 765 751 49,665 
eer than all central-station plants com- ype a te products and other fiber ase gen! wane 
no ~ sina . : , . , Fs MPPPTTTTTITITTTTTTTTTTTTiTTTTTT Tee 
~ ps ane] whether privately or publicly lguanel, end other finished prodeste ant fren ’ ’ ona 
<a ees fabrics and similar materials........s.eseeeee: 20,365 20,258 25,257 
seal, ot eme€ — was gm Lumber and timber basic products.........sssee+: 10,553 9,840 1,687,664 
in light of the well-known fact that Furniture and finished lumber products.......... 8,457 8,394 406, 360 
capacity of all industrial electric gen- Paper and allied products.....+.ssssseeesseeeees 35279 3,238 | 2,792,900 
eators, plus the power of all industrial Printing, publishing, and allied industries...../ 24,879 | 24,809 53,679 
ities mak anmabek te aume Chemicals and allied products........ssssseeeses| 95203} 9,123 | 2,106,028 
=. Products of petroleum and coal.........sseeesees 989 977 1,386,007 
tors, is less than half that of the cen- Rubber products. ......csceeecceeceeeeeees senieue 595 579 288,170 
-icators QYal-station generators. Leather and leather products...........eseseeses 3,508 3,448 150,166 
York There is, however, a basic difference Stone, clay, and glass products............++. oe 7,024 6,908 947,183 
_ 1139 Petween central stations and industrial por tag and their products, except 8,993 8,910 | 5,374,736 
ane plants. Central Manone are de- Nonferrous metals and their products............ 5,600 5, 56k "671,692 
signed to produce electricity and noth- Electrical machinery 2,01, 1,997 354, 44? 
ry, **) Bie else. Industrial plants, on the other Machinery (except eens 9, 506 9,459 134,109 
hand, generate enormous quantities of Automobiles and automobile equipment............ 1,133 1,069 853,672 
team for process and heating, besides Transportation equipment except automobiles..... 968 960 131,924 
rroducing electricity and mechanical Miscellaneous industries.........sseeccecesseees 7,699 7,659 126,500 
ties ower. That is why industrial plants 
$43.) arn 50 per cent more fuel than central ’ 
ations, yet generate less than half as —Bureau of the Census 
uch electrical and mechanical power. - —_ ——_ 
8) For lack of any other source, they 
15 Lex (ust produce their own process and be applied to any one of them. They The other is energy in material form, 
ned eating steam. In the case of elec- come under one man because they are requiring ducts in the case of condi- 
texil4 meity they have the choice of making all services to production, and because tioned air, and pipes for the others— 
Forms heir own or buying from utilities, and they are all intermingled throughout steam, hot water, cold water, refrigera- 
* 5'35 gore often buy, unless the process- the plant, all considerably centralized tion and compressed air. With the pip- 
a eam load makes it particularly easy jpn generation, and all requiring a simi- ing goes a vast array of fittings, valves, 
S goo fp Senerate power on the spot. lar mentality and training, yet one hangers, insulation, traps, instruments, 
=e To put it another way, the boiler very different from that required for flowmeters, etc. 
_ use is much more important rela- production itself. In the industrial plant the responsi- 
— vely in the industrial plant than it is . i bilities of the power engineer follow 
zt ma the central station. This applies Transmission and these conveyances from the point of 
4 x4% hether the test be made on the basis Application service generation or purchase in the 
R relative floor space or relative dollar factory to the point where it is applied 
__ Brestment. For these very practical reasons the to a motor, a production machine, a 
Poe" B Throughout industry it is customary industrial power field includes the gen- process kettle, a lamp, a unit heater, 
80.00 Mr each industrial to hire one power eration, transmission and application ete. 
(6. Pineer (known by that name or by of all the power services. Generation The step-by-step definition of the 
Desig Me title of “Chief Engineer,” “Plant involves boilers, steam engines, diesel power field is approaching completion. 
ngineer,” “Power Engineer,” or some engines, gas engines, water turbines, It is necessary only to add the power- 
= her name), who is responsible for all service water pumps and heaters, air service equipment of large buildings 
the so-called “power services.” These compressors, refrigeration compressors, and institutions, where the services 
) re steam, electricity, mechanical tanks and heating coils, plus a great ¢losely parallel those found in manu- 
wer, compressed air, refrigeration, variety of associated equipment (in- facturing establishments. A large hotel 
* and cold water, heating, air-condi- cluding instruments, meters, pumps, jn New York, for example, contains 
ming, and elevators: fans, condensers, feed heaters, water pylverized-fuel-fired boilers, steam 
All of these except the last are fluid softeners, etc.). engines, diesel engines, refrigeration, 
Tvices, pumped in at one end of the In transmission the services fall into hot and cold water services, compressed 
€ (a wire, shaft, belt, pipe or duct), two broad classes. One class is pure air, air-conditioning, elevators, ete.— 
d tapped off at will at the other end. energy, requiring wires, cables, shafts, all the responsibilities of the power 
ne expression “turn on the juice” can pulleys, gears, chains, sprockets, etc. engineer. 
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Taste 2.—-PRIME MOVERS AND MOTORS BY NUMBER AND RATED CAPACITY, GENERATORS BY KIL 
WATT RATING, AND ELECTRIC ENERGY CON 


Number of establishments 
Number of establishments reporting power equipment 


Prime movers, total horsepower 


Electric motors driven by purchased energy, total horsepower . - 


Prime movers 
Steam engines, number 


Driving generators 
Not driving generators 


Steam engines, horsepower 


Driving generators 
Not driving generators 


Steam turbines, number 


Driving generators 
Not driving generators 


Steam turbines, horsepower 


Driving generators 
Not driving generators 


Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, number 


Driving generators 
Not driving generators 


Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, horsepower -. 


Driving generators , 
Not driving generators... 


Other internal-combustion engines, number . - 


Driving generators 
Not driving generators 


Che industry ‘Logging camps and logging contractors (not operating mills),’ 
? Sold to other manufacturers, to public utilities, or to the general public 


SUMED (KILOWATT HOURS): 1939 











\| 
184, 230 || Prime movers—Continued. 
Other internal-combustion engines, horsepower 


1 179, 674 || 
] 
21, 239, 195 | 


29, 213, 085 
42, 538 
—-— ——----- Driving generators . 
8, 192 Not driving generators 
es 34, 346 
6, 533, 429 
— Driving generators... 
2, 273, 983 Not driving generators 


4, 259, 446 


12, 631 
— — oan Electric generators, kilowatt rating. -_- 
, 905 
8, 729 Driven by steam engines - 


11, 295, 872 


9, 559, 089 
1, 736, 783 


5, 311 Electric motors, number-..-. 
2, 409 Driven by purchased —e | 
2, 902 Driven by energy generated in plant 
630, 181 Electric motors, horsepower 
a ae Driven by purchased ener 
mg - Driven by energy qunerated 
Electric energy, kilowatt-hours. ....._._-. 
10, 278 
—_————_——_—— Purchased ___- . 
1, 457 Generated in plant-.-_. 
8, 821 Sold, included above ?___. 








Driving generators tee 
Not driving generators. - 


Hydroturbines and water wheels, number .__.................. 


Hydroturbines and water wheels, horsepower... ; oa 


Prime movers ordinarily idle, horsepower (included above) 


Driven by steam turbines. ___- 

Driven by Diesel and semi-Diesel engines 
Driven by other internal-combustion engines 
Driven by bydroturbines and water wheels 


Electric generators, ordinarily idle, kilowatt rating (included above) 


Sy.---. 
in plant 








* numbering 967 establishments, was not included in power tabulations. 






Censu 


Bureau of the 





Peace-Time Objectives 


This picture of the power field is the 
most valuable contribution that can be 
made to any subsequent discussion of 
the subject. Next should come a brief 
summary of the normal peace-time ob- 
jectives of power engineers. The first 
is to maintain uninterrupted service. 
The second is to render service of good 
quality (constant voltage and fre- 
quency, constant water pressure and 
temperature, well controlled air-condi- 
tioning, etc.). 

Finally comes the matter of cost. The 
up and coming engineer figures the 
unit cost of each service. He works 
to keep the unit cost low. If he is an 
industrial power engineer he works also 
to reduce the number of service units 
consumed. Fewer units at cost 
per unit means much lower yearly 
power-service cost. 

The unit cost is compounded of fuel, 
labor, repairs, maintenance, etc., plus 
the fixed charges on the investment. 
Logically, the engineer considers exist- 
ing equipment obsolete when it reaches 
the point where the higher efficiency of 


less 


modern equipment would “pay its 
keep,” which simply means saving 
enough to pay a good return on the 
new investment. 


In peace-time the activities of the 
power engineer consist, in part, in de- 
termining when such modernization of 
equipment (and the buying of meters 
and other accessories) will pay divi- 
dends, and, also, he pays constant at- 
tention to ways of operation and main- 
tenance to get more out of fewer tons 
of coal. 
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For example, the plant may be buy- 
ing water. If water bills are high, the 
engineer will study the cost and output 
of a drilled well on the property and 
the cost of equipping it with pumps 
and power. He will estimate the power 
consumption. If all the operating and 
fixed charges show a substantial sav- 
ing over city water, he will propose 
the new project to his management. 

By the same process of investigation 
and economic reasoning he will decide 
whether to make or buy his electricity, 
whether to install his air compressors 
in the powerhouse or out in the factory, 
what type of air-conditioning to use, 
and so on. 


Into War and Out Again 


War changed all that, said Power. 
Orthodox economics was scrapped. All 
management asked of the power engi- 
neer was that his power never fail war 
production—never mind the cost. This 
was a tough assignment in many plants 
where productive facilities were multi- 
plied with no corresponding increase 
in boilers and generating equipment. 
Existing units had to carry bigger 
loads. Meanwhile single-shift plants 
went to two and three-shift operation, 
putting further strain on equipment 
with corresponding less time for main- 
tenance. 

To top it all, there developed a series 
of shortages and bottlenecks in every 
conceivable type of small equipment 
and supplies—piping, fittings, valves, 
rubber hose, bearing metals, ball and 
roller bearings, brass and bronze parts, 
etc., etc. 
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Engineers everywhere met this situ 
ation with Yankee ingenuity. Fanc 
peacetime standards of operation an 
maintenance were forgotten. Makeshiff 
“baling-wire” repairs and homemad 
gimcracks kept many a wheel turning 

ucauwnhiie the utilities did them 
selves proud. Despite early prediction 
of power shortages, and despite cut 
backs in generating units that ha 
been ordered, they met all essenti 
loads. War production has never fail 
for lack of power—almost the only & 
sential war “material” that has neve 
been a bottleneck. Even its civilia 
use has been unrationed. 
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Printin: 





Some voluntary rationing in Uffrim P 
form of a “brownout” (curtailment @jo.4 _ 
nonessential lighting) may be expect Ypogr 
in the near future. This, however, W ‘as de 
not indicate a shortage of generat, 
‘apacity. The purpose, rather, will uts — 
to save fuel and thus ease the str 
on mining and transportation. re-Pri 






Just as war came on gradually, vid 
Vid) 







will peace. The transition will t 
many months and will start long ered 
fore peace is declared. e(s) in 


The activity of power equipme onths 
manufacturers after the war will @vered 
pend on two factors primarily: (Bquest 
the general business situation and | 
the specific power situation. As to 
general situation, the Committee O (PF 
Economic Development anticipag,. ial 
years of active business and manuf .; 
turing—about 50 per cent above Pry | 
1940 level. This would automaticag*®et s 
spell a high level of use for po OTE 
equipment, both utility and industr eet’ 

Since there has been no corresp0 





















Why Sweet's is Preferred 


In thousands of offices, Sweet’s Files have been voted 
KILOdthe most useful sources of product information. Buyers 
refer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet’s, 
ther than in individually-bound form, because any of 
he hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located 
sstantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be 
‘iiiled in the wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet’s, being auto- 
matically up-to-date, prevent the specification of obsolete 
-Ktems and consequent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
‘Hweet’s save time, trouble and money for all concerned. 








se uaCharges 


\ uniform scale of charges applies to all of the seven 
Sweet's Files. Total charges are calculated by adding to 
base charge for a catalog (or catalogs) of given size and 
ycifications, a charge for the desired amount of distri- 
‘bution in one or more of the files. Total charges range 
Hirom two and a half cents per catalog page per office, to 
‘Es little as half a cent, depending on the catalog’s size, 
« of color, and distribution required. See listing under 
¥ Publications,” this section of Market Data Book. A 
harge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's Charges Include 


talog design — or such assistance or supervision as 
may be desired. 
talog printing — PYO service excepted (see below). 
(atalog bin and distribution. 
‘se of confidential distribution lists — excepting Sweet’s 


File foe Builders. 


Sweet's Charges do not Include 


Photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
ired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. 


pecial Services 


or information and charges on special requirements 
evolving special stock, chip work, varnished covers, 
<., communicate with Printing Department, Sweet’s 
talog Service, New York office. 


rinting Specifications 


‘Prim page size — 834 x 11 in. 
Piock — white coated. 
: Ypography — on standard sizes (multiples of 4 pages) 
as desired. 
uts — client to supply. 133 screen recommended. 


re-Prints and Reprints 


Wdividually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
dered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
(8) in which it is to be distributed or not later than 6 

ponths after its first appearance in such file(s) unless 

Pyered by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on 
quest 


O (Print-Your-Own) Service 


pecial ~harges, lower than those for the complete service, 
ply to catalogs — by clients and delivered to 
i 


eicareet’s ready for filing. Charges on request. 


9TE ~ Obtain complete mechanical specifications from 
t's ond submit layout for checking before printing. 
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and gas power generators, and hydro- 
electric generating equipment. 

During 1943, the load carried by the 
public utility plants has been main- 
tained at from 15 to 19 per cent above 
the load for the corresponding period 
of 1942. This has been accomplished 
in spite of the fact that the plant ca- 
pacity increase is only about 5.5 per 
cent higher than 1942. Fuels and sup- 
plies, such as lubricants and chemicals 
for water treatment, repairs and minor 
improvements bear a definite relation 
to the amount of power produced. 

New construction in the utility field 
which is being authorized by the Gov- 
ernment will add approximately 500,000 
kw to the power generating capacity 
of the country between September 1943 
and early 1945. During the same period 
some 200,000 kw will be added to the 
capacity of industrial plants. 

By the end of 1944 the total increase 
in utility plant capacity over that in 
1939 will approximate 8,000,000 kw, 
bringing the total installed capacity of 
Class I utilities up to 45,600,000 kw 
to which may be added 10,000,000 kw 
in industrial and small utility power 
plants. From 1939 to 1942, electric 
power consumption increased 43 per 


cent. This was due principally to the 
war, although the normal growth in 
power usage is about 10 per cent a 
year. 


For new construction in 1942, utility 
companies spent $480,000,000 and the 
estimated budget for 1943 calls for 
$270,000,000. Much of the work (2.- 
200,000 kw of generating capacity) that 
had been planned for 1943 was stopped 
by the Government and some of this is 
now being resumed. 

At the beginning of 1942 the generat- 
ing capacity of all steam turbines con- 
tributing to public supply of electricity 
was 32,316,700 kw; added during 1942 
was 1,707,800 kw; capacity retired was 
214,300 kw, and additional capacity 
scheduled for completion in 1943 is 2,- 
366,350 kw. 

Water wheels had a generating ca- 
pacity of 13,213,200 kw on December 
31, 1941; there was added during 1942, 
955,000 kw; capacity retired was 8,900 
kw, and scheduled for completion in 
1943 is 1,410,000 kw. 

Internal combustion engine generat- 
ing capacity was 1,049,200 kw on De- 
cember 31, 1941; added during 1942 
was 56,400 kw; capacity retired was 


10,000 kw. Scheduled additions for 
1943 are not available. 
Utility companies spend annually 


about $150,000,000 for maintenance and 
$100,000,000 for replacements. In addi- 
tion to the amount spent by the utili- 
ties, there are some 32,000 industrial 
and service power plants whose needs 
are as great as, if not greater than, the 
requirements of utilities. The power 
they produce and use themselves is one- 
third the production of all utilities and 
in addition they furnish heat, steam, 
water, compressed air and other serv- 
ices required by great quantities of 
manufactured equipment. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
factory sales of mechanical stokers in 


400 
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1942 AND 1943 


—Federal Power Commission 








Horse Power Installation Per 100 
Wage Earners 


Products of petroleum and coal.. . 2,284 
Paper and allied products........... 1,560 
Chemicals and allied products........ 1,319 
Iron and steel and their products, 
SGXCODt MACRIMETY ...cccccccsccceses 1,306 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 1,056 
Nonferrous metals and their products 824 
CO ccescndecdéveseeenebe 820 
Lumber and timber basic products... 771 
Food and kindred products......... . 685 
Automobiles and automobile equip- 
ment oeO0 SES ES4ESDEROROCES ECHOES SESS 563 
Machinery, except electrical.......... 499 
Transportation equipment except 
PEED 45660006 6000006060066 80 450 
Blectrical machinery .....ccscccccsees 397 


Furniture and finished lumber prod- 
WEED ccc cccocsccccccecsccccsocecececs 309 


Textile mill products and other fiber 
NED. xt bed 06500000084 Keveus 339 
Printing and publishing.............. 238 
Leather and leather products......... 140 
Tobacco manufactures .........-..e0. 115 
U. 8S. Industries, average........... 642 


1939 Census of Manufactures. 





June, 1943, to be 2,585, 78 per cent 
under 1942. The number of commercial 
stokers sold, however, was 1,271 with 
135,681 hp. This was a gain of 127 
per cent in number and 27 per cent in 
hp. over 1942. 

Orders for steel boilers in June, 1943, 
numbered 1,445 with 5,049,811 sq. ft. 
of boiler heating surface. This was a 
gain of 24 per cent in number and 137 
per cent in area over 1942. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 


and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS. 
TRIAL MARKETING. 
A Yardstick on the Fast Moving Power 

Market 

This gives market data on power 
by the twelve leading industries, show- 
ing the distribution of boiler horse- 
power by major divisions of the power 
field, and gives a list of what the 
power plants purchase in the way of 
equipment Published by Power Plant 
Engineering. 
Power Market and Media File 

This folder contains the salient facts 
about the power market and its cover- 
age by Power. 
Catalog Design Guide and 

Check Lists of Catalog Information 

A summary of basic principles o 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for max! 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Associations 


American Boiler & Affiliated Indus 
tries, 15 Park Row, New York. 

National Assn. of Power Engineers, 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Power Transmission Council, 63 Park 
Row, New York. 

Scientific Apparatus Makers of 
America, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicage 
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Printing, Publishing 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Paper, Paper Products) 





Employment in the printing and pub- 
lishing industries in May, 1943, was 
less than 1 per cent above the 1939 
average, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This figure, how- 
ever, does not reflect conditions in the 
industry, which was suffering keenly 
from the manpower shortage, and was 
unable to provide all of the demands 
made on it for production. 

By agreement with the War Produc- 
tion Board, the industry is living off its 
own scrap. Limited to 50 per cent of 
the amount of zinc used in 1941, the 
industry is segregating plates after 
publication, and remelting them for 
use in line engravings. 

The WPB limited to 90 per cent of 
1941 consumption the amount of paper 
used. The newspaper field was later 
cut another 5 per cent. 

The 1989 census reported 20,968 es- 
tablishments in the printing and pub- 
lishing industry, with an output valued 
at $2,170,969,000. This report, how- 
ever, did not include many other 
branches which brought the total for 
the graphic arts to $2,578,494,000. 

Figures for the “printing and pub- 
lishing” industries show that in 1939 
value of products aggregated $2,170,- 
968,706, a decrease of 1.1 per cent. 
Value added to product by manufac- 
ture in printing plants totaled $1,477,- 
407,264 in 1939, a drop of 2.6 per cent. 
Notwithstanding decrease in billings 
for 1939, an increase was indicated in 
payment for materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electrie energy, and contract 
work. In 1939, this totaled $693,561 ,442, 
an increase of 2.1 per cent over 1937. 

There was a drop of 27,730 in the 
number of wage earners in publishing 
and printing establishments in 1939 as 
compared with 1937, or 10.2 per cent. 
The figures were respectively, 245,006 
and 272,736. Aggregate wages, how- 
ever, dropped only 9.1 per cent, the 
figures being, 1939, $372,145,980, and 
for 1937, $409,481,693. The average 
wage for 1939 was $1,519, as compared 
with the average for 1937 of $1,501, 
an inerease of one per cent. 


In the lithographing industry, there 
were 749 establishments as of 1939, 
compared with 516 in 1937. Wages paid 
to 26,000 in 1939 totaled $37,929,201, 
as compared with $33,951,799 paid to 
22,533 in 1937, averages being respec- 
tively, $1,458, and $1,506. 


The value of the products in the 
lithographic branch totaled $154,394,787 
in 1989, an increase of 19.5 per cent. 
Value added to the product by manu- 
facture totaled $96,708,353 in 1939, and 
$78,513,767 in 1987. Cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy 
and contract work totaled $57,686,434 
in 1989, and $50,730,517 in 1937. 
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Printing and Publishing, 1939 











Value of 
Products 

Type No. (000) 
Newspapers — publishing 

without printing ....... 431 $ 11,964 
Newspaper — printing and 

PP,  s.esceenanensee 6,879 898,226 
Periodicals — publishing 

without printing ....... 1,958 266,832 
Periodicals—publishing and 

DEE, conn cukeevisns tec 600 202,015 
Books—publishing without 

ST troniausausdunnes 556 109,679 
Books — publishing and 

0 ER Aree 150 39,517 
Books — printing without 

tk oa a er ies 690 87,656 
General commercial print- 

i” tcenbieuscnedeéednenate 9,595 516,436 
Ss eae 109 39,716 
RAEN ci ccadccceees 749 154,395 
Gravure and rotogravure. 24 18,615 
Steel and copperplate en- 

SE: stcuuensnesanwn se 436 22,164 
Photoengraving ........... 694 55,619 
Electrotyping and stereo- 

te cnt ied obuigiandews 234 29,045 
EE ccntecebscenehs 641 25,096 
Bookbinding and _ related 

DE vv cccsadnedoeunt 1,133 102,591 

ts i -adancsssanececstatuee Glee 





Twenty-four establishments operated 
in the gravure and rotogravure field in 
1939, compared to 20 in 1937. Aggre- 
gate value of products was $18,614,837 
in 1939, and $18,488,240 in 1937. Value 
added by manufacture in 1939 was $11,- 
371,501, and in 1937, $10,988,992. Wage 
earners in 1939 aggregated 2,623 who 
received $5,436,278, compared with 
2,228 who in 1987 received $4,809,178, 
averaging $2,072, and $2,203, a decrease 
of $131. 

Decreases were reported by graphic 
arts machinery manufacturers for 1939 
as compared with 1937. The number 
of establishments was 231 in 1939, com- 
pared with 230 in 1937; wage earners 
decreased from 13,716 to 9,376, and 
their wages from $22,377,662 to $14,- 
646,956. Value of products decreased 
from $78,628,255 in 1937 to $55,581,691 
in 1939. 

There were 206 manufacturers of 
printing ink in 1939, with output val- 
ued at $49,132,000, a gain of 4 per cent 
over 1937. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
the following expenditures for plant 
and equipment in 1939: Job printers, 
$14,130,000; lithographing and photo- 
lithographing, $4,383,000; greeting 
cards, $435,000; gravure, rotogravure 
and rotary photogravure, $1,035,000; 
bookbinding and related products, $2,- 
099,000; newspapers, $16,568,000; book 
publishers, $3,415,000; engraving on 
metal, plating and polishing, $950,000; 
service industries, $642.000. 

These figures were based on reports 
from establishments accounting for 
only 29 per cent of production, how- 
ever. 


The number of books, pamphlets and 


maps published in 1989 was 784,988,000, 
compared with 518,074,000 in 1937. This 
output was divided as follows: 


(000) 
FR ee 180,142 
iculture and related subjects... 1,013 
Bibles and Testaments: 
». | iS aare 2,348 
PEE obs cgnnevneeses +o 1,268 
Parts of Bibles (not whole 
Testaments) ........-..+... 3,361 
CO rare 969 
tT Cineehecdiendne Sak éed< 2,384 
eS eee 13,511 
RE ee rere ee . 590 
DE €egsectasdénedeeeeeactaness 2, 
SED 36040066560 ssccdsdaeuberec 34,848 
EROS RSD Se ee a 2,356 
DEED. tb thncosicncvenesees sess 1,868 
Music (musical notation) ..... 5,682 
Poetry and drama .......... 1,499 
Religion and philosophy ...... 6,413 
Seience and technology ....... 3,432 
Seciology and economics ..... ; 886 
Textbooks ¢for school use).... 63,274 
Travel and geography ........ 1,482 
DE -.ccadeedess becrewibes 6,716 
DE sui dvencotnekewaaws 16,196 
Bluebooks, directories, catalogs, 
Sh shGecbeacecdscenstdkéaedenee 7,724 
Ce Stenchnedavevacnan cs 540,536 
i eae cet e eas tas oe Heke 25,383 
Texts (for school use) ......... 58,182 
PS Rees eee 456,97 


Maps, atlases, and globe covers... 64,309 


N. W. Ayer & Son reported 1,974 
daily newspapers in 1941 with an 
aggregate circulation of 42,386,000. 
This was a gain of 4 per cent over 
1940 despite a decline of 24 in the 
number of dailies. 

American Press Association reported 
9,539 country and suburban town news- 
papers in the United States in 1941. 
Their circulation was 15,024,000. 

An analysis by The Inland Printer 
indicated that letterpress accounts for 
92.5 per cent of all production, lithog- 
raphy being second with 6.5 per cent 
and rotogravure third with slightly 
less than 1 per cent. 

Printers control the purchase of nine- 
tenths of all paper used, according 
The Inland Printer. A paper con- 
pany’s survey shows that the printer 
recommends 85 per cent of bond paper 
for letterheads. 

The owner or partners of smaller 
shops select and buy equipment and 
supplies, but in larger plants the or- 
ganization is more specialized, with 
foremen of the composing room, proof- 
room, pressroom, bindery, and shipping 
department. Each reports to the plant 
superintendent, who gets his superior 
officer to approve and place orders. 
Associations 

American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
115 E. 40th St., New York. 

American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

American Photo-Engravers Assn. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

American Press Assn., 225 W. 
St., New York. 

Assn. of North American Directory 
Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave. New 
York. 
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Book Publishers Bureau, 347 Fifth — . 
New York Printing and Allied Plants by Value 








Ave., . 
sa ' of Products 
International Assn. of Printing % of 
O s é Whi 4 No. of Total 
Hous¢ Craftsmen, 3117 White Ave., aS oo 
Baltimore. $5,000 to $19,999........... 13,063 5.4 
i — $20,000 to $49,999. a 6.6 
Lithographers National Assn., 420 $50,000 to $99,999....... .. 2,747 7.5 
oe ‘f $100,000 to $249,999........ 1,987 12.0 
Lexington Ave., New York. $250, 000 to $499,999. ee patee 784 10.6 
te : . 00,000 to $999,999. , 455 12.3 
National Assn. of Photo-Lithograph 31,060,000 to’ $2,499,999. 349 145 
ers, 1776 Broadway, New York. $2,500,000 to $4,999,999... .. 94 13.2 
$5,000,000 and over ........ 47 17.8 
National Assn. of Printing Ink Us 34,878 09.9 
Makers; 1440 Broadway, New York. mfg ie —1939 Census of ' Manufactures 
—— oe Assn., 188 W. National Publishers Assn., 232 Madi- 
Randolp t., cago. son Ave., New York. 
National Printing Equipment Assn., United Typothete of America, 719 
98 Park Row, New York. 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


American Inkmaker, 254 W. 3ist St., Circulation Management, 431 So. Dear- 
New York. Published by MacNair-Dor- born St., Chicago. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
land Co., Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, $3. tion, $3. Type page, 7x10 5/16. Published 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th preceding. 15-2 tates 





N.L A. A. statement on request. Agency Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
jiscounts, none. Circulation (Pub- 1 $200.00 $112.50 $ 65.00 
isher’s Statement), 1,388. tates 6 175.00 98.50 57.50 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 12 150.00 84.50 50.00 
1 $ 90.00 50.00 $ 27.50 Bleed, _" extra. 
6 70.00 40.00 22.50 an —— . : 
9 >) a5 20 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 Colorado Editor ; and Intermountain Press, 


° 9 

Standard color, $20. University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
os aaa - Published by Colorado Press Ass'‘n. Est. 
American Pressman, Pressmen’'s Home, 1926. Subscription, $2. Type page, 6 13/16 
Tenn. Published by Intl. Printing Press- x10. Published ist. Forms close 30th 
man & Assistants Union of N. A. Est. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size 8 13/16 lisher’s Statement), 383. Rates—$l1 per 
r11%. Type page, 6 13/16 by 9 13/16. inch. 

Published Ist. Forms close 10th preced- : — : _ 











sco : )-2 Circula- 
ing. Agency Giscounts, 10 : ircula Whesieningia & and Stereotypers Bulletin, 
Times 1P Page - % Page % Page 949 Le ader Blidg., ¢ ‘le veland, E 14, Ohio. 
= $155.00 $ 85.00 $ 52.00 Published by International Ass n of Elec- 
‘ 135.00 75.00 44.00 trotypers & Stereotypers, Inc. Est. 1915. 
2 125.00 70.00 40.00 Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
Color, $65: bleed, 10% ; ‘ page, 44%x7%. Published 15th. Forms 
¥ . , - close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


—_ ee — = culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,150. 


Rates- 
@ @ Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 12.50 
American Printer, 9 E. 38th St.. New 6 31.50 18.00 11.25 
York Published by Robbins Pub. Co. 12 28.00 16.00 10.00 
Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
§x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, —- 
none Circulation, 6,027; (gross), 6,623. CCA 
paners and executives, 67%; Supts. and Graphic Arts Monthly and The Printing 














foremen, 7%; e res, 6%; others, 20% 4 
—- ; employes, 6%; other Industry, 608 8. Dearborn St.. Chicago. 
Ti u , Pa Est. 1929. Published by The raphic 
- toate yy rary Arts Pub. Co. Free (controlled). Trim 
& 137 50 75.00 42.50 size, 5x7. Type page, 4x5%. Published 
12 125.00 68.75 37.50 10th. Forms close 2fst proses eae. 
§ ~ o Agency discounts, 15-2. irculation, 
tandard color, $35; bleed, 10% 47,934; (gross), 49,550. Operating plants, 
— — 87%; key executives, 13%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa os $200.00 $110 00 $ 63.00 
St, Denver, Colo. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 6 180.00 100.00 57.00 
tion, $2. Type page, 536x8%. Published 12 170.00 95.00 54.00 
“0th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, Standard color, $55 page. 
15-2. Rates—1 page, $60; % page, $31; = Le 
4% page, $16. Time discounts, 10% for ~~ —— ow=a 


6 issues, 20% for 12 issues. @® 


Bookbinding and Book Production, 50 Inland Printer, The, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Union Square, New York. Est.1925. Sub- Chicago. Published by The Tradepress 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type Pub. Corp. Est. 1883. Subscription, $4. 
page x10. Published 10th. Forms close Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
25th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- lished 1st. Forms close 15th. Agency 





Uor (Publisher's Statement), 5,850. discounts, none. Circulation, 7,227; 
Rat (gross), 7,689. Companies and owners, 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 54%: supts. and foremen, 11%; employes, 
$115.00 $ 66.00 $ 40.00 8%: others, 27%. Rates, consecutive in- 
6 105.00 60.00 36.00 sertions 
12 100.00 55.00 33.00 Times 1 Page % Page Fy Page 
Standard color, $50 1 $200.00 $112.00 67.00 
— —_——— — 6 177.00 100.00 58.00 
12 165.00 94.00 53.00 


California Publisher, The, 809 Pacific ctanq- slor nA 0: ‘ 
Elect Bldg., Los Angeles. Published by endare color (red or green) $40; bleed, 
Calif Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. Est. . ih 


Ty. ibscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. ~ aw - 
ize, 6%x10. Published ist. Forms Lithographers’ Journal, 450 Seventh Ave., 
clos: th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- New York. Published by Amalgamated 
cula (Publisher’s Statement), 1,018. Lithographers of America. Est 1915. 
Rat: Subscription, $1.50. Trim size. 8%xll™% 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page Type page, 74x10. Published 10th. Forms 
i $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 close lst. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circu- 
6 75.00 37.50 20.00 lation (Publisher's Statement), 15,425. 
12 70.00 35.00 18.00 Rates- 
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Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $100.00 65.00 $ 37.60 
85.00 50.00 30.00 

12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Color rates on request; bleed, $15. 





Missouri Press News, 220 Walter Wil- 
liams Hall, Columbia, Mo. Published by 
Mo. Press Ass'‘'n., Inc. Est. 1938. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 6 5/6x10. Pub- 
lished 18th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
em 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 550. 
tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 37.80 $ 18.90 $ 11.25 
6 30.00 15.00 9.38 


Modern Lithography (formerly Photo- 
Lithographer, 254 W. 31st St., New York. 
Published by The Photo-Lithographer, 
Inc. Est. 1934. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 15th. N.I1.A.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 10-0. 
Circulation, 2,061; (gross), 2,524. Owners 
and officials, 69%; manufacturers, job- 
bers or deaiers in lithographic equip- 


ment and supplies, 10%; libraries, 

schools and instructors, 4%; others, 17%. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
3 95.00 60.00 35.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Standard color (red), $15; bleed, $10. 


National Lithographer, 11 Park Place, 
New York, 7. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, _ Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close Ist irculation 
1,831; (gross), 2,365. Offset and direct 





litho plants, 72%; mfrs., 14%; others, 

14%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 


12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 





National Publisher, 188 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago. Published by Nat’l Editorial 
Ass’n. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 4,350. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $ 78.75 $ 42.00 

6 112.50 66.25 + +4 
12 100.00 57.50 


Color rates on request; bleed, 10% ae. 





New England Printer and Publisher, 74 
India St., Boston, Mass. Published by 
Editor and Printer Pub. Co. Est. 1988. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,015. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 53.00 $ 36.00 
6 90.00 48.00 33.00 
12 80.00 43.00 28.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. 





Newspaper Management, 306 W. Main 
St., Mascoutah, Ill. Published by Arthur 
D. Jenkins. Est. 1938. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5x7%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 $ 7.00 
19.80 10.80 6.55 


12 17.80 9.80 
Standard color, 50%; bleed, 50%. 


Pacific Printer and Publisher, Rialto 
Bldg., San Francisco. Published by 
Charles McIntyre. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
65/6x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 12% to recog- 
nized agencies; 3% cash discount. Cir- 
culation, 6,591; (gross), 7,450. Companies, 
owners, officials, 73%: supts., foremen, 
mers., 2%; manufacturers, distributors 
and jobbers of printing equipment, etc., 
‘5%: others, 10%. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page Y, Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 $ 26.00 

6 66.00 37.00 23.00 
12 60.00 33.00 21.00 


Standard color, $12.50; special color, $25; 
5. 
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Photo-Engravers Bulletin, 166 W. Van Printing Year Book and Almanac, 41 page, 5%x8. Published Ist. Forn Ose 
Buren St., Chicago. Published by Amer- Park Row, New York, N. Y. Published ith preceding. Agency discounts, 15.2 
ican Photo-Engravers’ Ass'n. Est. 1911. by Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc. Type page, tates . 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type 4%x7%. Published July 1. ‘Forms close Times 1-Page % Page age 
page, 4%x7%. Published 15th. Forms May 20. Agency discount, none. Circula- 1 $130.00 $ 65.00 i 00 
close 6th. Circulation (Publisher’s State- tion 10,000. Rates—1l1 page, $120; add’l 6 123.50 61.75 50 
ment), 1,500. Rates—1l page, $85.00; % pages, $100. % page, $70; % page, $40. 12 117.00 58.50 3.80 
page, $45.00; % page, $25.00. Color, $40; bleed, $15. / ™ an 
_ Writers’ Journal, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
4 * ost. 94¢ Ss scripti $1.50 
Publisher's Auxiliary, 210 S. Des Plaines y Ce sine 114 218%. . oy ome 
Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. Pub- St. Chicago. Published by Western 15. published ist. Forms close 14th 
lished by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. Est. Newspaper Union. Est. 1865. Subscrip- Agency discounts, 15-2. tates— Oper 
1914. Subscription, $2. Trim ‘size, 9x12. tion, $2.50. Type page 147/16x19%. Pub- 25¢ per line; 1,000 lines, 24c; 5,000 lines 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms lished Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. 22c: 10,000 lines, 21c. 
close 28th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation ieaiesianentalie ——— —e es 
culation, 6,591; (gross), 7,450. Companies, (Sworn), (gross), 11,906, Rates—30c per ; P — . 25; z 
. ~ > 79 ; : i line. Writer's Monthly, 29 Worthingt: St 
owners, officials, 73%; supts., foremen, cone oon > " , , , 
mers how aaena om _ Springfield, Mass. Published by Home 
grs., 2% manufacturers, distributors —— sungeatnantitngenipenianient | einen ; ed _ aie ~ 
and jobbers of printing equipment, etc., Correspondence School. Est. 1913 Sub- 
15%; others, 10%. Rates Quill, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, S¢ription, $2. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Ill. Published by Sigma Delta Chi. Est, Pase, 4x6. Published Ist. Forms close 
1 $160.00 $ 85.00 : 55.00 1912. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 2th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rate mw 
6 135.00 75.00 45.00 11%. Type size, 7x103/16. Published Flat , Hoge %e Page 4 Page 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 list of mo. Forms close 15th. Agency “er $ 35.00 $ 18.50 > 10.00 
. - _ - discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s One inch, $4. 
— Statement), 5,980. Rates —_——————_ — 
CCA Times 1 Page % Page % Page CANADA 
— 30.00 5.0 .50 ——— 
Printing Equipment Engineer, 1276 W. tT yt $ 67 00 $ r 50 
3rd St., Cleveland, O. Published by will. 12 105.00 60.00 42.50 (CAB 
sea Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 7 : : i , 
ae Wy 7x10 ae —_———<= Canadian Printer and Publisher, 481 Uni- 
u she Sth. Forms close 25th. Agency . _ — » » versity Ave.. T o. Publish by Mac- 
discounts, 10-2... Circulation, March, Seutherm Printer, 75 Third St. N. W. Yeon pup Co, Ltd. Est. 1892.” Subs 
1943. 7.719; (gross), 8258. General, Atlanta, Ga. Published by Ernest H. tio on "Sete sine, Suid, fame 
— «4 -- ; o.. Abernethy Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscrip- SCription, 9-. Fim Sine, 2xXié. yp 
newspaper and mechanical supts., 40%; ; . sine oan ~ > page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms clos 
composing room supts. and general ton, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published ith. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
machinists, 16%; stereotype, electro. 20th. . Harms pss 25th. Agency dis- tion, Dec. 1942, 1,715. Rates— 
type and photo-engraving supts., 15%; °° 8, -6 sates : imas are % Page “Pp 
manufacturers of printing equipment 17 — 1 SE So aT ee % — — ; ye 3 Ay ——- 
and supplies, 24%; others, 5%. Rates +4 6-0 oS S 77.00 00 26 40 
Times 1Page % Page % Page 60:00 3138 see 43 66.00 38.50 22°00 
7 i) < . . el. = . ‘ F > 
; viTe-2e . $ 54.e) = Color, $20; bleed, 10%. Standard color, $20. Bleed, 10%. 
12 142.00 80.00 45.00 —— aipeminmanee ie! = cae ire ee ae ig 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10% Printing Review of Canada, 1117 St 
- - - - - Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. Est 
Printing News, 468 4th Ave., New York. Published by A. S. Burack. Est. 1887. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim_ size, 9x12 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Subscription, $3. Trim size, 74%x10%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 20th. Forms 
12%x15%. Type page, 11%x14%. Pub- Type page, 6x8%. Published 25th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday. close 20th of 2nd preceding month. culation (Sworn), 1,735; (gross), 1,800, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, tates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page $100; % page, $50; 4% page, $25. Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 95.00 55.00 $ 35.60 sae eae + = Penh » See — 1 $ 67.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
13 90.00 50.00 31.60 6 49.00 31.00 18.00 
26 85.00 45.00 28.00 Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 12 45.00 27.00 15.00 
52 76.00 40.00 25.00 nati. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type Color, $25. 
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Purchasing 


Purchasing of materials, supplies 
and equipment is the first step in pro- 
duction. Centralized purchasing is the 
form of industrial organization in 
which the function of procuring ma- 
terials and supplies is vested in a 
special equipment department, set up 
for that purpose, under the direction 
of a responsible purchasing executive. 
The responsibility of such a department 
is broadly summarized as procuring the 
right material, at the right time, from 
the right source, at the right price, in 
accordance with production, use and 
inventory requirements. 

Centralized purchasing is essentially 
a development of big business, where 
the volume of purchases is sufficiently 
great to warrant specialized attention 
and control, and to occupy the full time 
fa purchasing department. Former- 
y regarded as an incidental responsi- 
vility of management, the purchasing 
function received its first great impe- 
tus during World War I, when sharp- 
y increased industrial requirements, 
accompanied by material shortages, 
rising prices, transportation difficul- 
ties, and dislocated markets, gave spe- 
cial emphasis to the problems of pro- 
curement and stimulated the develop- 
ment of scientific purchasing methods 
and trained purchasing personnel. 

Since that time, centralized pur- 
chasing has been the standard and 
widely accepted method of organization 
in industrial management. The present 
war emergency, reproducing the con- 
ditions of World War I on a much 
larger scale and under more critical 
circumstances, has particularly stressed 
the importance of adequate procure- 
ment. Practically all of the present 
government controls and regulations— 
priorities, limitation orders, allocation 
of materials, transportation, price ceil- 
ings—are directly pertinent to the pur- 
chasing responsibility and are gen- 
erally handled within the purchasing 
department. 


Central Buying 


The great majority — about 80 per 
cent—of industrial companies exclusive 
of public utilities, municipalities, in- 
stitutions, ete., employing 100 or more 
workers and having an annual output 
of $1,000,000 or more, have centralized 
their purchases. This group, number- 
ing about 9,000 plants, according to 








the U. S. Census of Manufacturers, 
represents more than two-thirds of the 
country’s industrial output. It is cur- 
rently estimated that the cost of 
materials is 59.4 per cent of the man- 
ufacturing dollar, this figure embrac- 
ing raw and semi+manufactured ma- 
terials, fuel, tools and equipment, 
materials and supplies for mainte- 
ance, shipping and office use. 


| Cer 


a ralized purchasing is likewise 
e 3 


‘cepted method of organization 


and procurement in the larger public 
utility companies, railroads, education- 
al institutions, banks and insurance 
companies, municipalities, states, and 
other governmental units. 

The number of purchasing depart- 
ments coming within the above groups 
is estimated as follows by Purchasing, 
with 64.9 per cent of the rated com- 
panies in this group coming within the 
AAAA and AAA classifications: 
CENTRALIZED PURCHASING DEPART- 


a “4a 


Bement PAGES 64054 0bi00erenevsnns 7,460 
Railroads, steamship companies, and 
SEE GREE occcccecesseccnsseses 575 
Mining, smelting and refining........ 592 
Educational institutions .............. 75 
Banks, insurance and commercial 
ND  cncbe6teeeneverencebeckeenenes 150 
Federal departments, state and mu- 
nicinal SOVETMMENES ..ccccccccscces 230 
9,082 


In the typical purchasing depart- 
ment, the purchasing executive is di- 
rectly responsible to the managing 
head of the company, and is frequent- 
ly designated as _ vice-president in 
charge of purchases. A survey made 
by the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents among its more than 
7,200 members shows that 37 per cent 
of purchasing agents are responsible 
to the president, 27 per cent to the 
general manager, 25 per cent to the 
vice-president, 11 per cent to some 
other officer; 17 per cent hold an offi- 
cial title in their company, the offices 
of secretary, treasurer and assistant 
secretary being most numerous. The 
typical purchasing staff includes from 
one to eight or more buyers or assist- 
ant purchasing agents, specializing in 
particular product groups. Within the 
past few years, most purchasing de- 
partments have expanded the staff of 
buyers substantially because of greater 
volume of purchases and greater dif- 
ficulty in purchasing materials; many 
industries directly connected with war 
production have doubled their purchas- 
ing personnel. Branch plant purchas- 
ing offices generally report to the pur- 
chasing executive directing the cen- 
tralized purchasing department, and 
are considered a part of that depart- 
ment. 

An analysis of industrial purchasing 
made by the R. O. Eastman Company 
shows that the number of persons in- 
volved in a purchase ranges from one 
to 19. The average number of indi- 
viduals who functioned in buying was 
3.5 in small companies, 4.8 in medium 
size companies, and 5.3 in large com- 
panies. This covers the total transac- 
tion from the original need or requi- 
sition to the consummation of the pur- 
chase. 

A study by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents shows that 41 
per cent of purchasing departments 
have sole responsibility for stores and 
inventory control, and that 39 per cent 
share this responsibility. In these 
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(See also Commerce and Distribution: Industrial Distribution; Manufacturing Industries; Railroads) 


cases, the requisitions for staple and 
recurring materials kept in stores orig- 
inates from within the purchasing de- 
partment itself. In the other cases, as 
well as on all special and non-stores 
items, the requisition originates in the 
operating departments. 

An analysis of 1,750 requisitions, 
made by Purchasing, indicates that in 
76.3 per cent of the cases no brand or 
source was specified, the selection of 
make and supplier being entirely a re- 
sponsibility of the purchasing depart- 
ment. In 96 per cent of the companies 
using centralized purchasing, the pur- 
chasing department has authority to 
question quality, grade or make of all 
products requisitioned, regardless of 
type. 

Management generally (87 per cent) 
requires the purchasing department to 
maintain alternative sources of supply 
on all materials. The usual procedure 
is to develop a list of “approved 
sources” for each item. This list in- 
cludes the names of from two to eight 
suppliers capable of supplying a prod- 
uct satisfactory for the company’s use 
and meeting its specifications. The se- 
lection of a source of supply for each 
order is made in the purchasing de- 
partment, from this list; or, if com- 
petitive bids are sought, these are the 
companies to whom the invitations to 
bid are sent. It is common practice 
to secure the assent of operating de- 
partments as to the acceptability of a 
product before adding the supplier’s 
name to the “approved list” of sources; 
once this has been done, the decision 
as to selection of a supplier for a par- 
ticular order is the responsibility and 
prerogative of the purchasing depart- 
ment. There is a growing trend in pur- 
chasing to invite suggestions from sup- 
pliers as to possible alternative ma- 
terials. 


Buying Motives 


An analysis of buying motives in the 
purchase of industrial goods was made 
by Prof. Delbert J. Duncan of North- 
western University, and published in 
the Harvard Business Review. It de- 
veloped such topics as the following: 
Do buyers of industrial goods base 
purchases on logical reason, cold judg- 
ment, or on emotion? What sales ap- 
peals have the greatest influence? What 
general influences cause a decision to 
buy or not to buy at a particular time? 
The results of this study, classified as 
to type of material, and also as to 
“product” and “patronage” (supplier) 
motives, are as follows: 


I—Heavy Machinery 
A—Prodyct Motives 
1. Economy 
2. Productivity 
3. Dependability 
4. Time or labor saving 
5. Durability 


B—Patronage Motives 
1. Reliability of seller 
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2. Cooperation 
3. Low prices } 
4. Quick repair service 
5. Past services rendered; 
factory relationships 
lIi—Raw Materials 
A—Product Motives 
1. 
4 


satis- 


Right quality 
Uniformity 
Dependability 
4. Purity 
5. Ability to increase salability of 
user's product 


B—Patronage Motives 
1. Reliability of seller 
2. Continuous’ supply 
conditions 
}. Aecessibility of seller 
4. Low 


under all 


prices 
Quick and reliable delivery of 
product 
Iil—Supplies 
A—Product Motives 


1. Right quality 
2. Dependability 
3. Uniformity 
4. Economy 
» Durability 
B—Patronage Motives 
Reliability of seller 
2. Continuous supply 
conditions 
Accessibility 
1. Low prices 
Quick and 
product 


under all 
of seller 


reliable delivery of 


In addition to the negotiation of or- 
ders and selection of sources of supply, 
a particular function of the purchasing 
department is to serve as the point of 
contact with supplier organizations. 
This carries through from the sales- 
man’s initial call to the issuance of the 
purchase order; it generally includes 
the responsibility for all correspond- 
ence and adjustments relating to pur- 
chases. 

The purchasing department has other 
auxiliary duties. The N.A.P.A. study 
lists the more important of these duties 
as follows: Disposal of salvage ma- 
terial, 88 per cent; reclamation of ma- 
terials, 31 per cent; control of traffic, 
51 per cent; control of stores—raw 
material, 40 per cent; maintenance 
stores, 37 per cent; production stores, 
34 per cent; marketing division sup- 
plies, 29 per cent; obtaining informa- 
tion used in research, 74 per cent; de- 
veloping costs on contemplated prod- 
ucts, 67 per cent. 

An indication of the growth in the 
importance of purchasing as a profes- 
sion and as a factor in management is 
the tremendous increase in the number 
of courses offered by colleges and 
schools of business administration on 
the subject. In 1933 only nine schools 
offered separate courses in purchasing 
as compared with more than thirty at 
present. Only 25 schools included a 
consideration of purchasing in other 
courses on marketing, production and 
management, as compared with the 
present list of more than 65. The total 
number of actual of college 
grade on purchasing, on record today, 


courses 


or 


is ai. 
The increasing responsibility of the 
purchasing function is also reflected in 
a correspondingly higher standard of 
requirements in personal qualifications 
and experience for those engaged in 
purchasing work. In several of the 
larger organizations like the du Pont 
Company, U. S. Rubber Company, and 
the Aluminum Company of America, 
an engineering degree or training is a 
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prerequisite for a purchasing position. 
In the latter company, the Director of 
Purchases is also the Chief Engineer. 
An overall survey of the field, covering 
large and small companies, shows that 
48.4 per cent are college graduates, and 
that 61.9 per cent have had production 
or engineering experience, or both, the 
average experience of this type being 


7.2 years. The average length of sery. 


ice in purchasing work is 17 years, and 
the average length of service with 
present companies is 18.2 years. 
Associations 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York, 
N. Y. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943] 


Buyer's Register, 226 William St., New 
York. Published by Smith Bros., Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1906. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 5x7%. Type page, 3%x6%. 
Published 15th. Forms close lst. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 72,000 annually. Rotational 
circulation Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
4 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 
6 60.00 40.00 
12 50.00 30.00 





Catholic Directory, The Official, 12 Bar- 
clay St., New York. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. Est. 1822. Per copy, $5, 
$6 and $7. Trim size, 7x10%. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published annually, April Ist. 
Forms close Feb. lst. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 11,868. Rates—Front section, 1, 
2 or 4 colors, 1 page, $200; rear sec- 
tion, black only, 1 page, $150; space dis- 
count: 10% on 2, 3, or 4 pages; % page, 
$100 Standard color, $200; bleed, $25. 


The Chicago Purchasor, 112 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill. Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ Ass'n of Chicago. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11l%. Type 
page, 64%x9%. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th preceding month. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (Swern), 3,428. Pur- 





chasing, 90%; plant mfg., 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 35.00 23.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 





Mid-Continent Purchaser, 315 Tulsa Bldg., 


Tulsa, Okla. Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ Assn. of Tulsa. Est. 1920. Free. 
Trim size, 10x12. Type page, 8%x10%. 


Published ist and 15th. Forms close 25th 


and 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 17.50 
6 55.00 30.00 15.00 
12 50.00 25.00 12.50 


Standard color, $10. 





Midwest Purchasing Agent, The, 645 Pen- 
ton Blidg., Cleveland, O. Published by 
Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Cleveland. 
Inc. Est. 1933. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 26th. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 3,075. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 50.0 
6 85.00 55.00 40.00 
12 75.00 50.00 35.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 25%. 





Oregon Purchasing News, 711 S.W. 14th 


Ave., Portland, Ore. Published by Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Ass’n of Oregon. Est. 
1927. ubscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8x 


ll. Type page, 6%x8%. Published 10th. 
Forms close ist. Agency diseount, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 


1.069. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 46.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 40.00 22.50 13.00 
12 35.00 20.00 11.00 


Color rate, $10. 





Pacific Purchasor, 519 California St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ Ass’n of Northern California, Inc. 
Est. 1918 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 





2.100 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 76.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 67.50 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $15 


Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
Published by Conover-Mast Co Est 
1915. Subscription, $3. Trim size, &8\%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published list 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
15-0. Circulation, 6,831; (gross), 8,550. 
Purchasing executives, 73%; company 
subs. and officials, 13%; others, 14% 
Rates— 
24 pages within 1 yr... $18) 
18 pages within 1 yr.. 185 
12 pages within 1 yr.. , 19 
8 pages within 1 yr 204 
6 pages within 1 yr 21 
4 pages within 1 yr... 216 
Less than 4 pages. ere 222 
Color—Standard red in regular color 





form, $30 per page extra; standard blue 
green, orange, yellow in regular color 
forms, $50 per page extra; other colors 
$75 per page extra. Bleed, $20 per page 








Southwestern Purchaser, Southland Life 
Annex, Dallas, Texas. Est. 1921. Free 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 12th. Forms 


close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 2,285 
(non-deductible from dues). Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 85.00 45.00 22.50 
12 75.00 40.00 20.00 


Standard color, 25%. 





Southwestern Purchasing Agent, 412 W 


6th St., Los Angeles. Published by 

Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n of Los An- 

geles. Est. 1921. Subscription (con- 

trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
74x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion (Publisher's Statement), 1,600 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 
6 65.00 50.00 30.00 
12 60.00 45.00 27.50 





@® 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 461 8th Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. 1905 
Single copy, $10. Trim size, 9x14. Type 
page, 7%x12%. Published December 
Forms close Nov. 1, Agency dis- 
count, 10-5. Circulation, Dec., 1942 
11,919; (gross), 12,505. Mfrs., 60%; whole- 
salers, 7%; others, 33%. Rates—1l1 page 
$425; % page, $330; % page, $230; % 
page, $170. 





Washington Purchasing Agent and Mas- 
ufacturer, 2100 Fifth Ave., Seattle. Pub- 
lished by Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n of 
Washington. Est. 1925. Subscription, $8 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 6%x8% 
Published 15th. Forms close 7 days pre 








ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 1,856 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
12 60.00 30.00 17.60 
Color rates on request 
- CANADA 
CCAB 
To- 


Canadian Purchasor, 175 Jarvis St 
ronto, Ont. Published by Fullerton Pub 


Co., Ltd. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2 

Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 

close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 

culation, 2,334, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 45.00 27.50 17.50 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 


Color, $20. Bleed, 25%. 
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1943 





Radios, Phonographs, 
and Musical Instruments 


(See also Electronic Industries) 





The country’s radio manufacturers 
ceased production of civilian products 
in 1942 and devoted their activities ex- 
cusively to production of equipment 
for the armed forces. They did not 
cease laboratory work, however, and 
both new and improved products await 
only the end of the war before going 
into mass production. 

After a gain of 21 per cent in 1941, 
about 100 radio and musical instru- 
ment stores reporting to the Bureau 
of Census had a decline of 1 per cent 
in 1942. For the first five months of 
1943 the loss was 15 per cent, indicat- 
ing that volume was approximately 
the same as in 1939 for dealers remain- 
ing in business. There was some mor- 
tality, however. The consensus of pub- 
lications in the field is that volume 
declined from $420,000,000 in 1941 to 
$124,250,000 in 1942. Number of sets 
sold in 1942 was 3,550,000, compared 
with 11,100,000 in 1941, peak year of 
the industry. 

In Illinois, where a sales tax pre- 
vails, 829 radio and music stores re- 
ported in 1939. The 1942 average was 
686 and in June, 1943, it was 553. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
224 manufacturers of radios, tubes and 
phonographs in 1939, with products 
valued at $275,870,000, virtually the 
same as in 1937. The value added by 
manufacture was $130,020,000. The 
value of the same lines made as sec- 
ondary products of other industries was 
$20,446,000, bringing the total to $284,- 
476,000. 

The number of receiving sets pro- 
duced in 1939 was 10,352,865 with a 
value of $158,965,000. This was a gain 
of 108 per cent in number and a loss 
of 37 per cent in value in comparison 
with 1929, the peak year. 

Some classifications from 1939 pro- 
duction: 


No. Value 
(000) $(000) 
Radios covering standard 
broadcast band .......... 4,208.6 35,436.9 
Extending beyond standard 
OS nti pagan erage 2,894.9 63,429.2 
Radio-phonograph combi- 
Eee 474.8 17,193.4 
Automobile sets: 
For general use . 1,582.8 27,443.5 
For police use .......... 4.4 272.4 
URGES DOOD oivecscdcscce 1,260.5 
Tele ision sets or kits..... i 805.6 
Cominercial receiving sets. 30.5 1,402.8 
Home receiving sets: 
Eee ee 1,291.1 
Table models ............ 6,965.2 
Batt-ry-operated sets 1,152.7 12,982.3 














Radio, Radio-Musical Instrument Stores, 1939 


Radio Stores 


No. 

Ee ee ot ee 23 
hee oa hl ote s abw inn ee wee 9 
ii anne aaa ae adeasaunen 22 
EE on ich ddnssean eee oe naked 389 
igs ck aN sci eua od aire ekas 27 
RE en 24 
ES ee ee 4 
Bees GE COOMBE. occ cc csncasccs 6 
i Loss ull aGun ha dk tenwasiad wk 60 
I ean ao oh So ee ak 23 
tt itn. vc ite pismae kinks Cikeneee Se 8 
GR SE eR Ee 165 
Dt tics tnaceuatenan ee vbe Sana ae 68 
Dt Bits .1éeedihsdksee Va nedeenies 92 
I bi abit dee hand fi aein een fe 36 
Pe cckackibacsadakeene ia Gank 35 
ed ak ig wake ace ame 15 
DT ‘cate dbaeninntats ke deans ene aaa 23 
ES ee nT 18 
ccc oc naeaeenadee eehes 7 
AR ET a a Ya rea 116 
Ph hp tciecetibadkaes shee hws 26 
I ool) Sie nde h eas aaee 23 
DE  socccheneciwcceesiee inn eds 67 
DE chiveds +o9n40eeekee beeEtee’s 13 
DD 646690006ceecnes00000eu 27 
0 ee eee 1 
BOO TORMIMGMITO cc ccccccccccsesecs 14 
Pe ME sccccectcetaessieceesus 78 
i Ce, ccc nakeessyn 60066 weue 3 
Dt (iE cndiesoosdeeeusoecnnas as 259 
Sr rr re 30 
ec ois ckaeeeeaekenedn 21 
BRAC QS Se ere 139 
, bctvaetn6 bh be Maine ek 31 
ae ci ae alae 20 
PED scccesecnnecenecences 146 
Pt Pe sts ctheshiesd dunendes 10 
el =e 14 
Pe CE cccsevesoucnnssoeseae 13 
DD  cientds<é>akdade ab ereneet 23 
Dt Dssctodenketechibhaaseenenewes 7 
EE eb ekg bh bikes eRiea eee Ceaeehee 4 
- (a a eye 10 
pee arene rer. 13 
SD. vccc cc oeengbencestepes 45 
WE WHEEL Socccesvsccsceseenses 13 
. rarer rr. 61 
WR 0.666ceuscoctccesanesceeeys 8 
3 ee err ee, eee 2,409 


*Consolidated with sales of radio stores. 
+Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


Radio-Musical 
Instrument Stores 








Sales Sales 
(000) No. (000) 
f 183 3 $ 117 
79 3 117 
115 4 185 
3,497 58 3,634 
108 10 982 
264 10 601 
144 1 (*) 
401 1 (*) 
844 4 144 
252 7 384 
35 4 122 
1,539 29 1,249 
324 4 177 
301 12 280 
81 12 682 
149 5 134 
168 1 (*) 
113 5 173 
215 4 45 
1,215 15 928 
693 1 408 
113 15 661 
128 ‘ae 
533 10 2,339 
70 3 100 
72 12 827 
(f) oe wa 
115 4 68 
1,005 17 622 
95 1 (*) 
5,603 55 3,111 
218 10 398 
109 1 (*) 
1,399 31 751 
17 9 804 
118 10 452 
1,287 7 692 
56 5 167 
102 “ 217 
79 2 (*) 
163 3 59 
480 22 1,201 
33 3 61 
40 3 58 
126 7 499 
298 16 768 
50 3 380 
29% 15 449 
19 4 178 
$22,901 502 $25,774 


—Bureau of the Census 

















in which 91.9 per cent of the reporting 
units had a radio, as compared with 
79.0 per cent in rural] non-farm areas, 
and 60.2 per cent in rural farm areas. 
In the North and West, the pro- 
portions having a radio were 91.9 per 
cent and 88.9 per cent, respectively. 
The corresponding figure for the South 
was 62.1 per cent. These data are 
based on reports from 33,894,369 oc- 
cupied dwellings, or 97.2 per cent of 
the country’s total. 
Distribution by regions and states 
was as follows: 
Radio % of 


Radio Homes Homes ‘Total 

: A New ENGLAND. . 2,020,238 94.4 
, The 1940 Census of Population found ~ Maine ................... 184,348 86.5 
8.052 : realli 7 i New Hampshire ........ 116,808 90. 
. 2,160 occupied dwellings with ra WE oc dcasndactenes 80.253 88.6 
10, 82.8 per cent of the number re- Massachusetts .......... 1,044,830 96.2 
Port ng on this item, as contrasted with nuene ae wee eeeeees ri gt +g 
12.048 762 ll h OMMOCTICUE cccccccccccce 417,208 95. 
a@y »/62, or 40.3 per cent of a omeS MIDDLE ATLANTIC.......... 6,672,082 94.4 
In 1°30, i i  f earrereasss 3,385,703 95.5 
ad The proportion of homes with Ney Jersey \.... sooo 1,020,459 95.5 
adi. was highest in the urban areas, Pennsylvania ........... 2'965,920 92.4 
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SoutH ATLANTIC .... . 2,740,481 66.0 
PE. Cchedacadoewaes 59,921 87.0 
CO ee 396,338 88.1 
Dist. of Columbia........ 158,377 93.7 
) IF 409,978 67.1 
West Virginia .......... 326,347 75.1 
North Carolina ......... 471,863 61.8 
South Carolina ......... 209,542 49.6 
CE. seth cddeudesccawn 381,668 52.5 
PT nbs catnpess castes 326,447 64.8 

East SoutH CENTRAL.. ... 1,406,433 55.3 
 ~évascecbedeedan 444,416 65.3 
EE i xindladapade 434,733 62.5 
AER SECS Spee 321,671 49.4 
bi ie x i Bn 205,613 39.9 

West SoutH CENTRAL..... 2,048,429 62.5 
DT  c65nédebda neces 244,586 50.9 
EY isc ea dniewee nics 307,883 53.3 
eee ee 405,754 68.8 
| ree eee 1,090,206 66.9 

East NortH CENTRAL..... 6,517,321 91.7 

Dy ni waite db beahekenin 1,701,701 91.7 
PE, kntuvvdeseyccaaad 827,200 88.2 
EE inna ott baie ens ad 1,974,147 92.3 
EE 6b ced ebgheke kik 1,271,499 93.4 
. = 742,774 91.7 

West Nortu CENTRAL... .. 3,074,918 85.6 
PR aaa 647,499 91.2 
Eee caeaee na’ ad 617,006 90.2 
ae ak 832,590 79.9 
BUGUEM EOMOER occcccccces 131,000 88.4 
South Dakota ........... 136,049 84.6 
DE we dibinseese ss 298,790 84.7 
EE S.ceaddavccads wines 411,984 83.0 








RADIOS, 


PHONOGRAPHS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





MOUNTAIN... 876,034 80.5 
Montana 134,503 86.2 
Idaho 118,824 86.4 


Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 


258,573 84.! 


66,609 53. 


57,126 84.4 





Arizona 69.0 
Dt ¢ccebtenecatdetabene 92.4 
Nevada 81.4 
PACIFIC 2, 92.0 
Washington 90.6 
Oregon 88.7 
California . ‘ 1, 933,030 92.9 
ToraL UNITED STATES. .28,052,160 82.5 


The accompanying table shows the 
number of radio dealers and radio-mu- 
sical instrument dealers in the United 
States in 1939. There were, in addi- 
tion, 6,907 radio-household appliance 
stores with sales of $190,180,000. A 
breakdown of this total is not avail- 
able. Many other types of stores listed 
under the heading of “Furniture-House- 
hold-Radio Group” sell radios and musi- 
cal instruments. 


Musical Instruments 


There were 193 manufacturers of 
musical instruments and parts in 1939, 
their products being valued at $40,238,- 
000, slightly below 1937. There were 
85 piano manufacturers, $20,493,000; 
$4 organ manufacturers, $3,421,000; 23 
manufacturers of piano and organ ma- 
terials and parts, $4,772,000; and 101 
manufacturers of musical instruments 
and parts, not elsewhere classified, 
$11,552,000. 

The number of pianos produced 
gained about 8,000 to reach 111,245. 
The number of uprights declined from 
27,370 to 18,658. The number of ver- 
tical or console models increased from 
15,467 to 29,847 and the number of con- 
sole models with flat top, drop action, 
from 32,000 to 47,000. The number of 
grands declined from 28,000 to 16,000. 

Production of electric musical instru- 
ments, including electronic and instru- 
ments with electric tone amplification, 
amounted to $2,096,000, no comparable 
figures being available for 1937. Pro- 
duction of wind instruments, except or- 
gans, was $6,035,000. 


Associations 


Institute of Radio Engineers, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 


National Association of Band Instru- 
ment Manufacturers, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York. 

National Association of Musical Mer- 
chandise Manufacturers, Inc., 45 W. 
45th St., New York. 

National Association of Musical Mer- 
chandise Wholesalers, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York. 

National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, 45 W. 45th St., New York. 


National Association of Sheet Music 
Dealers, 498 Boylston St., Boston. 


National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 


Inc., 


ciation of America, Inc., 45 W. 45th 
St., New York. 

Radio Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 1317 F St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.} 


National Press Bldg., 
Published by Broad- 
casting Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 94x12\%. Type page, 

%x1ll. Published Monday. Forms close 
10 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), paid, 6,089; 
controlled, 2,180; (gross), 8,2 Rates— 
Times l Page \% Page 4% Page 

l $230.00 $130.00 $ 72.00 
13 195.00 110.00 60.00 
26 175.00 100.00 54.00 
52 155.00 90.00 48.00 
Sts and: ard color, bleed, 


Broadcasting, 
Washington, D. C. 


$65; $20. 


@ 


19 E. 47th St., New 
Bryan Davis Pub. 








Communications, 
York. Published by 
Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 7,218; 
(gross), 8,238. Communication and al- 
lied equipment mfg., 20%; management, 











operation and maintenance, 39%; serv- 
ice, 5%; students and schools, 20%; serv- 
ice org., 5%; others, 11%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 150.00 80.00 45.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 
Color, $30; bleed, $20. 
Electronics, 
(See ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES. ) 
Music Times, 501 P lymouth Court, Chi- 
cago. Published by J. Bradford Pen- 
gelly. Est. 1879. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. Published 
quarterly Agency discounts, 15-0. 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
120.00 62.50 33.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $15. 
Music Trade Review and Musical Mer- 
chandise, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York. 
Published by Kolbe Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1879 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10 Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 13-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 14,162. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
6 165.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15% 
Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York. 
Published by Music Trades Corp. Est. 
1890 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7 5/6x10% Published 15th. 
Forms close 65th Agency discounts, 
none Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 138.00 74.00 46.00 
12 125.00 65.00 40.00 
Color, $60 


Piano Trade Magazine, 20° E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. Published by New het 
1903. 


Music Industry Corporation. Est. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7 5/6x10% Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
none Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $152.00 $ 89.00 $ 50.00 
6 138.00 81.00 45.00 
12 126.00 74.00 41.00 
Bleed, 10%. 


Proceedings of the I. R. E. 
(See ELECTRONICS.) 


@ S T, 38 La Salle Rd., West Hartford, 
Conn. Published by American Radio Re- 


lay League, Inc. Bst. 1915. Subscription, 
$2.50 Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published 20th preceding. Forms 








close 25th 2nd preceding. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 46,091 Rates— 
1 page, $520; 6 pages, $390; 12 pages, 
$360 
Radio, 132 W. 43rd St... New York, 18. 
Published by Radio Magazine, Inc. Est. 
1917 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. 
Forms close 5th Agency discount, 15-2. 
( ‘irculatio yn (Sworn), 12.200. Mfrs., 46%; 
U. S., 23% broadcasters, 12%; others, 
19% Rate 

1 $190.00 $ 98.00 $ 52.50 

in 160.00 95.00 50.00 
12 145.00 87.50 47.50 
Color rates on application. Bleed, 15%. 
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Radio and Television Journal, 127) 6th 
Ave., New York. Published by Kolbe 
Pubs., Ine. Est. 1916. Subscriptic n, $3 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 ub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2: Circulation (Publi er’s 
Statement), 11,600. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 85.00 
6 260.00 135.00 75.00 
12 212.00 115.00 65.00 
Radio and Television Weekly, 99 Hudson 
St.. New York. Published by Consoli- 


dated Pub., —_ a 1916. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, %x14%. Type page, 9 %x 
12. Published w ednesday. Forms close 


10 days preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $205.00 $134.00 $ 72.00 
13 187.00 108.00 54.00 
.. ry 00 87.00 46.00 
110.00 §9.00 33.00 


Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





Radio Craft, with Popular Electronics, 





25 W. Broadway, New York. Published 
by Radcraft Pubs., Inc. Est. 1929. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th preceding. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $432.00 $216.00 $108.00 
6 410.40 205.20 102.60 
12 388.80 194.40 97,20 
Radio Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y. Published by Radio "Daily Corp. 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $10. Trim size. 
9%x12\% Type page, 8%x10. Published 
daily, except Sat. and holidays. Forms 
close day preceding. Agency discounts, 
13-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
6,497. Rates— 











Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 65.00 
13 200.00 1106.00 55.00 
26 180.00 95.00 50.00 
52 160.00 85.00 45.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $15. 
Radio-Electronic Parts Journal, Radio 
City, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Kolbe Pubs., Ine. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 4%x7. Pub- 
lished 10th, F orms close 4th. Agency 
discounts, 15-: Rates— 
Times 1 Pa % Page % Page 
1 $1 45-00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 120.00 65.00 36.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Color $30; bleed 15%. 
”-_— 
CCA 


Radio Jobber News, 524 E. Superior Ave. 





Cleveland. Est. 1937. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 10%x15%. Type page 9%xl4 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar 1943, 
5,638; (gross), 6,132. Radio jobbers and 
buyers, 41% radio jobbers salesmen, 
46%; radio and parts mfrs. and sales- 
men, 13%. tates—1 page, $225; % page, 
$135; % page, $70. 5% discount on 6 
insertions, 10% on 12 insertions. 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10% 

Radio News, combined with All-Wave 
Radio, 540 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Published by Ziff-Davis Pub. Co. Est 


Trim size, 5*2*x 
Published th 
20th of 2nd pre- 


1919. Subscription, $3. 
11%. Type page, 7x10. 
preceding. Forms close 


ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 = 
culation, 63,242. Rates— 
1 $400.00 $216.00 $108.00 
6 340.00 194.00 79.00 
323.00 183.00 94 


12 
Standard color, $60; bleed, 15% 





Radio Retailing Today, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Published by Caldw* 
Clements, Inc. Est. 1935. Subscription 

Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x1¥. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 17,5123 
(gross), 21,378. Retailers, 79%: 

salers, 8%; mfrs., 4%; others, 9%. 
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e \% Page % Page W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Wrigley 
) $116.00 $59.00 Publications, Ltd. Est. 1923. Subscrip- 
) 107.00 54.00 tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
) 98.00 50.00 annually. Forms close Aug. Agency 
$40; bleed, 15%. discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 5,000. Rates—l page, $85; 








_A—Applies to sets, tubes, batteries and Times 1 Pag 
appli inces, l $200.0 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 184.01 
1 $357.00 $178.50 $ 89.25 12 170.01 
6 316.00 165.50 89.25 Standard color, 
12 306.00 158.00 82.75 — 
Rates—B—Applies to service, sound Record Retailin 
and industrial equipment. Vernon, N. Y. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Publ’s., Inc. Est. 
1 $326.00 $163.00 $ 81.50 Type page, 4%x 
6 280.00 150.50 81.50 close 15th. A 
12 270.00 140.00 74.25 Rates— 
Standard color, $70; bleed, $40. Times 1 Pag 
1 $200.01 
ee ee a 7 190.06 


13 180. 0¢ 
Aat) Bleed, 12% %. 


Radio Service-Dealer, Soundman & Job- -< 
ber, 132 W. 43rd St.. New York. . = 
Published by Cowan Pub. Corp. Est. 1940, 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x11%\. Service, 19 E. 4 


g,. 100 Stevens Ave., Mt. % page, $45; % page, $25. 
Published by Lincoln -—— --- Sitar Sania 
1943. Subscription, $2.50. Radio and Electrical Sales, 46 Bloor St 








7%. Published Ist. Forms West, Toronto, Canada. Published by 
gency discounts, 15-2. Wrigley Publications, Est. 1923. Sub- 
. % Page % Page scription, $1. For duration of war regu- 
: $105.00 $55.00 lar publication replaced by an annual Ca- 
99°75 23>, «nadian Radio Data Book number pub 
) 94.50 19°50 in Sept. Trim size, 8% x11%. Type page, 

os.t 7x10. Rates—l1 page, $85; % page, $45; 


1%, page, $32.50; 4% page, $25. Guaran- 
teed circ., 5,000. 





7th St., New York City. (CAB 


Type size, x10. Published 15th, Forms Published by Bryan Davis Pub. Co., Inc. 
o : : “ti igh PR: Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Radio Trade Builder, 347 Adelaide St., W., 


tion, 5.198; (gross), 8,462. Service men a 
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Railroads 


(See also Transit Industry) 





In the face of what some have con- 
sidered insuperable odds, American 
railways are now handling the greatest 
transportation job of all time. Func- 
tioning as an integral part of the na- 
tion’s war machine, they have repeated- 
ly broken every operating record except 
that for freight train speed. Net ton 
miles have reached astronomical fig- 
ures; yards are handling thousands of 
cars in excess of what were considered 
maximum daily capacities; stretches of 
single-track are handling numbers of 
trains and tonnages that would have 
seemed incredible only a few years ago; 
and in the first four months of 1943 
revenue passengers carried reached an 
all-time peak. The railways have dem- 
onstrated their ability to surmount one 
crisis after another with almost no in- 
crease in rolling stock and fixed plant. 

In 1942 the railways handled huge 
quantities of iron ore and oil. They 
took over the movement of coal to New 
England and the transcontinental 
movement of general commodities when 
ships were unable to carry on. The 
railways met every demand of our mil- 
itary forces for the transportation of 
men and materials of war, in addition 
to performing their regular function 
as the principal transportation agency 
in the feeding, clothing and housing of 
our entire civilian population. 

Despite a decrease of 1 per cent in 
the total number of available locomo- 
tives (including switchers), a decrease 
of almost 2 per cent in the number of 
available road freight locomotives, and 
an inreease of only 9.4 per cent in 
the total number of freight cars in line, 
the railways in the year ending March 
31, 1943, handled 103.3 per cent more 
ton-miles of freight than in the 1940 
year. A comparison of the same periods 
also reveals an increase of 170 per cent 
in passenger-miles. 

It was considered a great achieve- 
ment when the railways handled 638 
billion ton-miles of freight in the calen- 


dar year 1942, but, during the 12 
months ending March 31, 1943 they 
handled 674 billion ton-miles—66 per 


cent more than under government op- 
eration in 1918 and 51 per cent more 
than in 1929, the record year between 
the two wars. 


Fixed Property 


Representing an investment of more 
than 27 billion dollars, the railways of 
the United States, as of December 31, 
1941, comprised 1,302 companies, own- 
ing 231,971 miles of road, 380,646 miles 
of track and operating a total mileage 
(all tracks) of 412,046. Operating com- 
panies are divided into line-haul rail- 
roads and switching and terminal com- 
panies. For statistical purposes, op- 
erating companies have been classified 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by operating revenues, those of 
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Table I—Class I Railways 


12 months ended 





12 months ended 





March 31, 1940 March 31, 1943 Per Cent 
(Millions) (Millions) Increase 
re Ti. Pe... ckesceveseneenes $ 26,089.0 $ 27,044.1 6 
ee OS eer 678,662.0 103.3 
Revenue passenger-miles .................  23,135.4 62,672.4 170.9 
Sk Ce «cc veep bnenenendas sents 4,083.6 8,074.4 97.7 
Total operating expenses (inc. equip. and 
i PE GED cxecondeeeciceosvessces ,103.7 5,038.0 62.3 
DD fis ¢ ton wOheRee sake saedbund c4nbaenee® 361.1 1,440.8 299.0 
Net railway operating income............. 618.1 1,595.6 158.1 
Per cent earned on investment............ 2.37 5.90 149.0 
Average number of employees............ 1.0 1.3 30.6 
Equipment Situation (000) (000) 
March 1, 1940 March 1, 1943 
Locomotives— 
Total number on line (inc. switching).. 42.7 42.3 — 11 
ee i i Me, . scaseacceeenese : 9.6 4.4 —46.5 
PUUERDOP GETVICORRIO oc cccccccscccccccese 33.2 37.8 14.0 
Number stored serviceable (surplus).. 3.1 0.7 —78.2 
Number in use ...... ieeed enews eeu 30.1 37.1 23.4 
Road Freight Locomotives— 
OGRE MUMRDSF GCM PMO... 2c. cccccee 22.5 22.0 — 1.9 
gb” U— 0” OU ee 5.8 2.6 54.5 
Number serviceable Se ree 16.7 19.4 16.2 
Number stored serviceable (surplus).. 1.8 0.3 —83.7 
Number in use ...... - pokwace 14.9 19.1 28.4 
Freight Cars— 
Total number on line. 1,852.7 2,026.2 9.4 
Number in bad order.......... 158.9 47.7 70.0 
Number serviceable 1,693.7 1,978.5 16.8 
Number surplus Cars .........e0e00085 177.9 41.1 —76.9 
eS Oe . ncccncnusesdeenscne 1,515.9 1,937.4 27.8 
Class I each having anuual revenues sent the total number of railway build- 


of more than $1,000,000; Class II above 
$100,000; and Class III below $100,000. 
Switching and terminal companies in- 
clude local switching railways, indus- 
trial railways, port railways, stockyard 
railways, bridge and ferry companies, 
union station companies and others not 
engaged in line-haul operations. 

On January 1, 1942 there were 132 
Class I line-haul railways owning 175,- 
981 miles of road and 280,002 miles of 
track; 35 Class I switching and termi- 
nal companies owning 3,030 miles of 
track; 178 Class II line-haul companies 
owning 8,207 miles of road and 10,303 
miles of track; 104 Class II switching 
and terminal companies owning 2,017 
miles of track; 206 Class III line-haul 
railways owning 2,830 miles of road 
and 3,317 miles of track and 71 Class 
III switching and terminal companies 
owning 370 miles of track. The total 
also includes 576 companies with 81,- 
607 miles of track which, for the most 
part, are leased by operating com- 
panies. The railways operate 2,811 
miles of road, comprising 6,640 miles 
of electrified track. 

According to Railway Age the rail- 
ways of the United States and Canada 
own and maintain approximately 211,- 
000 bridges with a total length of about 
4,250 miles. There are also about 16,- 
000 overhead bridges and 640,000 cul- 
verts. There are more than 1,500 rail- 
way tunnels in the United States with 
an aggregate length of 320 miles. More 
than 400 are 1,000 ft. or more in 
length. 

Imagine a huge city, larger in area 
than Chicago, with a population in ex- 
cess of 3,000,000 and having more than 
360,000 buildings of more than 100 dif- 
ferent types. Such a city would repre- 


ings and its population would represent 
the 669,000,000 passengers carried 
every year, as well as more than 1,350, 
000 regular employees on the railways 
of North America. The buildings in- 
clude more than 70,000 freight and 
passenger stations, 10,400 locomotive 
and car shops and engine houses, 19, 
000 company dwellings, 6,000 store- 
houses, 13,700 pump houses, 5,000 of- 
fice buildings, 8,000 locomotive coaling 
plants, 1,500 piers and warehouses and 
45,000 section tool houses. 


Equipment 


On July 1, 1943, Class I railways had 
41,736 locomotives, 1,740,457 freight 
train cars, 35,165 passenger train cars 
(May 31, 1943), and approximately 1, 
900 steamboats, tugboats, barges, car 
floats and other floating equipment 
(Jan. 1, 1942). This equipment does 


«not include 233,090 freight train cars, 


(July 1, 1943), owned by private car 
companies and approximately 6,386 
passenger cars owned by the Pullman 
Company (Dec. 31, 1942). The loco 
motives include 39,344 steam locome 
tives, 788 electric locomotives and 1, 
604 diesel and gasoline. The freight 
cars comprise 632,304 box cars, 114,261 
automobile box cars, 108,854 refriget- 
ator cars (including 87,682 refriger 
ator cars owned by railway subsidiar- 
ies), 340,643 gondola cars, 497,080 hop- 
per cars, 53,605 stock cars, 61,252 flat 
cars, 8,269 tank cars, and 11,87! 
freight cars of other types. 


On January 1, 1942 approximately 
3,633 steam locomotives were equipP 
with boosters; 6,480 were equipped 
with oil burners; 13,743 were equippee 
with mechanical stokers and 35,9! 
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were equipped with superheaters. The “* = = ——— 
total tractive effort of steam locomo- Desshenes of F vial Material oni Suesiien, Rattemne of Class I 
tives owned by the railways on July 1, , Item 1942 1941 
1943 was approximately : 2,072,000,000 , = coal $312,787 $269,328 
lb., that of electric locomotives approxi- Anthracite coal ...............0.. BC pS ss ell cs eLekaaseen 3.090 "4,053 
matel 18, 523, 000 Ib. be and that of diesel | All CeCe reer receccereseeesesseeseeeees os oe ecovecsaceescancet gir te 
: . ‘ Cc a& U0 GS eeevesscsecersesesesces See e eee eee esensesesesseseesssesess eee 0,00 Ve 
and gasoline locomotives 96,073,000 Ib., All other (coke, wood, fuel for illumination)................. ieee 5,141 3,842 
——= § while all freight cars had an aggregate Siena Gia 3400 338 3009.165 
SEN > é ota FUE 4600086 60000060600000660506000066860000+ : saseveses 26,335 349,7 
capacity of approximately 88,250,000  porest Products: ; 
tons. Croes ties (trented and wrtrented) ....ccsscvcsccscccccccccssscues $ 63,153 $ 49,494 
: , is ‘ Switch and bridge ties (treated and untreated)...........0.....45 8,035 6,564 
= Class I railways placed 63,009 new Lumber, including timber (bridge and building, equipment, rough 
= ‘eioht cars and 712 new locomotives in SE PY ND 60 ved bbshde shh bed SRG EES on OtS CeRRDO DKS KORE 39,300 43,824 
) ireig! Pe ~ 9 . , Other forest products .......... sitive: eaietaa tei is We Coded sich eae Rae 4, 7389 3,889 
service in 1942. This was the smallest iomm entcieammnane 
: number - new cars to be installed Tee Re Png 3 i on arg ppehdcwreenradasierlahakhaaeawed alban Leese $115,227 $103,771 
i s . ; ym and Steel Products: 
since 1939, but the greatest number of Steel rail (new and second hand, except scrap). ieamend eee $ 52,234 
seeamaotives since 1930. In 1941 the rn rr OD (Gee. sc osccsewsebesSeesesenes REN RT 36,913 
0 : - . Frogs, switches and crossings and parts of same................. 16,034 
l railways placed 80,502 new freight cars Track fastenings, track bolts, spikes, etc. .............s..eeeeeee 51,740 
0 and 633 new locomotives in service. Of — bridges, turnts ab les and struc tural stee l all kinds yor nates 3,638 
o —_ oo ime : ‘ jar iron and steel, spring steel, tool steel, unfabricated rollec 
> ne . P alle 942 é ' 
the new freight Cars installed in 1942, shapes, wire netting and chain, except light coil; boiler, firebox, 
there were 34,713 box cars, 23,144 coal . tank, and sheet iron and steel, all Kinds..............+ee+eeeees 27,120 49,491 
ars. 2.9238 ‘ > . ‘ . . forgings and pressed steel parts for locomotives................ 4,514 4,077 
ears, 2,938 flat cars, 631 re frige rator Car forgings, iron and steel and fabricated or shaped steel, for 
l cars, 100 stock cars and 1,438 mis- ST O00 CED GEES. oon seb andvas cecdcasacdalnctuaanacekae 16,963 17,001 
5 . : —_— : . 3 “lues ¢ 2S y ; ives ¢ stationary a ee 5,674 7,590 
rH cellaneous cars. New locomotives in- ee ee See ee eee Bee MATIONAL; wena ey pa 21 +4 
2 stalled in 1942 included 308 steam and Telegraph, telephone and radio material.................seeeeeee: 4,213 4,718 
4 fecel s slectric ec are 7} Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, lag screws, pins and studs..... ; 13,452 16,312 
) s ) , 
404 diesel and ectric “ mpared with Springs, helical and elliptical, all kinds for locomotives and cars. 5,174 4,813 
161 steam, and 472 diesel and electric Locomotive and car castings, beams, couplers, frames and car 
; in 1941. SEN. wacéainpecnsepentesenens svissossgestancasadaverssdiaus \eiess 61,359 67,501 
- ; ; Track and roadway tools, all kinds, miscellaneous track material 
On January 1, 1942 the railroads had -—_ yr fencing. Motor, hand, push and velocipede cars and 9.174 9.426 
RAD . Ta i a “cage . POPE BG COR: svaccnesancin casecdinbes WHR stnneeenen ts sbaceaunss s 9,17 9,426 
2,732 highway vehicles, including Machinery and repair parts, including all power driven shop 
‘ trucks, tractors, buses and trailers in GEN sn cvocvesanpnervencepansscnuesstso1600ecenseusunsesesys 4,066 4,402 
0 ° € . ry ars Pi Ss é Ss y =< 
9 lusive of 46, 272 trucks and 13,232 Pipe, iron and steel and fittings. all kinds..........-....cceeeeees 7,642 9,722 
§ oe ¢ » Weakieenee Sie Hardware, all kinds, including nails ie ive dives mind i care ar Aiba arth ied WeAatiaa? a 5,074 6,181 
a automobiles owned by the Railw ay Ex- Hand and small machine tools, such as drilis, taps, reame rs, dies, 
press Agency, a wholly-owned agency chasers, including air tools and partsS......-....ceeeeeeeececeees 10,107 10,906 
of . pailwavs ; als xe ; ASP DUERMO TOMSOTERE cccvcccccccvccvcsesscencessces saceveenesceneed 25,363 23.254 
puild- f the railways and also excluding Standard and special mechanical appliances for locomotives..... 18,730 19,160 
esent those owned by trucking companies op- AMCOEROTEVS GUUAPTROME BIG SUPPMOM es oc ccc cccccccserccecsessccecesss 9,581 7,865 
aaial erating under contract with steam rail- ated Team ond Steet Seadeste $423.089 $456.147 
xc9. roads. During the same year 373 mo- Miscellaneous: el US. ee eae ee ae eats 
9 " tor carriers operated trucks, under con- CEMEN . 0... ecesescccscccccessccesencsecsserseecessesessseeseeecs $ 2,889 $ 2,729 
ways : . , Lubricating oils and grease; illuminating oils, boiler Comapeuns; 
s in. | Tact with the steam railroads, in rev- WED ncdhuss isteanksupucnvssensheesssadbeatearesiedss jevetatene 26,102 22,101 
¢: inn enue service on line-haul operation, and he a -- eas metal and non-ferrous metal products........ can sa’ Bat eT 
alas COCO SH SHES EEHESEEHSSOEESEE EHS EEHESHEESESOSEEEEOES Tr Teer Tee 000 oO, ‘ 
otive | 2 motor carriers operated buses under All electrical materials ............ ssnevakens iechenen (pendebues 20,055 20,268 

19 contract in line-haul operations. In Stationery and printing viene tas eettesscscsuee pi nenastccsssaeees 19,727 17 sis 
» eer ‘ . OAL . Commissary supplies fo ining cars amps ;¢ restaurants.... 39,938 22.9 
‘tore: @ 8¢ Same period 1,345 motor carriers edison ome Senter @ee@B....-<-<<c0cccscesescecececaeses etace, 8,360 10,394 
0 of operated trucks in terminal pick-up Glass, drugs, chemicals, including chemicals for timber treatment; 

ol- and delivery servic ae toe ame Se CY cc ceagecnscevinedeen ss 4g , : caxcewe 39.617 37,172 
aling § °%¢ delivery service under contract Arch brick for locomotives 3.797 3464 
< . ° « it-.www,@w@@®@®#€#!@WUlU”:CR CHES =STEICE. BOT BOOCURIOULVCm ccrtesecces . coesees o.dod ° 
— with the railways, while 442 motor Passenger car trimmings .............. eA 9,341 9,551 
5S alu . . ocomo sup s ¥- 5,192 55 

carriers operated trucks and 46 others — omotive. train and station aaa epee eres cage aia 53°60 rt 59 
operated buses in terminal transfer pry 
service under contract with the rail- Total Miscellaneous Purchases ............ : Se ($251,591 
ways. | eee Ee ay vee eee et $1.2 259,811 $1,161,274 
s had Railroad employment for Class I Assn. of American Railroads 
eight f roads in mid-May 1943 totaled 1,349,- - 
cars § 176 an increase of 6 per cent over 1942. 
ly 1, The average number of employees Im $1,202 million compared with $547,- Expenditures for the maintenance of 
, ear B service during 1942 was 1,310,47 1; they 000,000 in 1941 and $397 million in railway equipment (Class I roads) dur- 
ment # received compensation of $3,024,940,- 1999 ing the first five months of 1943 
s § 635 ‘oximatelyv 5 ere en. =o ‘ , . a callin, hee A ; 
does § 630. Approximately 550,000 were en Net railway operating income of totaled $557,252,574—the highest for 


cars, § gaged in maintenance of equipment and (Cjass I railways for the first five any similar period since 1923, and an 
e car § Way, 400,000 were in the transporta- months of 1943 amounted to $596,288,- increase of $75,940,100 or almost 16 
6,386 § tion department while the remainder 448 the highest for any like period per cent over 1942. Class I roads spent 
— were in other services. on record, and compared with $432,- $396,894,648 for maintenance of way 
. . 945,839 in the comparable 1942 period, and structures during the first five 
—_ Revenues and Expenditures an increase of $163,342,309. Total op- months greatest amount 
id 1, Operating revenues, non-operating erating revenues in the first five for any like period on record, and a 
— income, and new ‘apital in the form of months of 1943 amounted to $3,599,- gain of $116,487,610 or 41.5 per cent 
4,261 F bank | ans or other credit are the basis 292,997, compared with $2,657,071,611 over 1942. 





riget’§ for railway purchases of equipment, in the 1942 period, up $942,221,386. Expenditures by Class I railways for 
riget’ § materials and fuel. Net railway oper- Class I roads spent $1,211,083,970 for additions and betterments (capital ex- 
idiat- F ating income of Class I line-haul rail- maintenance of equipment in ogee penditures) totaled $534,897,000 in 
) hop- roads 1942 amounted to $1,480,940,- highest for any year since 1929, and 1942, compared with $543,021,000 in 
2 flat § 760 the highest on record, and an increase of $218,471,037 or = per 1941. The total for 1942 included $113,- 


1,871 com} d with $989,286,708 in 1941, an cent over 1941 when the total was 834,000 for new locomotives, $201,112,- 
iners of $482,654,052, or 48.3 per $992,612,333. Expenditures for mainte- 000 for new freight-train cars, $24,- 
ratelyf °ent. Total operating revenues for 1942 nance of way and structures during 075,000 for passenger-train cars and 
ippedf @Mounted to $7,466,000,000 compared 1942 were $796,383,461—the highest for $10,353,000 for other equipment. Ex- 


ipped with 346,000,000 for 1941, up $2,- any year since 1929, and a gain of penditures for roadway and structures 
ippedp 120,000,000 or 39.6 per cent. Tax ac- $193,295,081 or 32 per cent over the included $49,565,000 for additional 
35 572m crual f all kinds for 1942 totaled 1941 total of $603,088,380. main tracks, yards and sidings; $33,- 
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100,000 for heavier rail, $5,487,000 for 
ballast, $13,623,000 for shops and en- 
ginehouses, $10,623,000 for station and 
office buildings, $21,471,000 for bridges, 
trestles and culverts, $16,261,000 for 
signals and interlockers, telephone and 
telegraph lines, and $35,393,000 for all 
other improvements. 


Purchases 
Railways are among the largest 
buyers and consumers in America. 


Their shopping list includes more than 
70,000 items. Because they normally 
purchase approximately 20 per cent of 
the nation’s bituminous coal and fuel 
oil and nearly 20 per cent of its lumber 
and iron and steel products, and be- 
cause value of railway stocks and 
bonds represents approximately 20 per 
cent of the total par value of all cor- 
poration securities listed on the stock 
exchanges, the railways are called 
“America’s twenty per cent industry.” 

According to Railway Age, the rail- 
roads felt the full brunt of the govern- 
ment controls over materials in 1942 
when their purchases totaled $1,260,- 
000,000, comprising $426,000,000 of 
fuel, $115,000,000 of forest products, 
$433,000,000 of iron and steel products, 
and $286,000,000 of other materials for 
maintenance and operation and ap- 
proved building. This was $90,000,000, 
or 10 per cent, less material than the 
railroads obtained annually in the five 
years previous to 1930, and $141,000,- 
000, or 45 per cent, less than they ob- 
tined yearly prior to 1925; and it in- 
cluded materials required to overcome 
some of the undermaintenance that de- 
veloped during the depression. Rail- 
roads have been receiving less each 
month since March, 1942, although 
their traffic has been increasing and 
now exceeds the traffic previous to 1929 
by more than 40 per cent. During the 
last half of 1942, the railroads moved 
904,000,000,000 gross ton-miles of 
freight, which was 11 per cent over the 
first half of 1942, and 20 per cent over 
the last half of 1941; but they received 
only $323,000,000 of maintenance mate- 
rials during the last half of 1942, or 
17 per cent less than in the first half 
of 1942 or in the last half of 1941. The 
decline continued, with materials re- 
ceived by Class I railroads for mainte- 
nance and operating during the first 
four months of 1943 totaling only $220,- 
600,000, 18 per cent less than in the 
first four months of 1942. Counting 
ties and rail as well as other material 
for maintenance and operation, exclu- 
sive of fuel, the railroads received only 
$259,050,000 in the first quarter of 
1943, compared to $308,455,000 in the 
1942 period, a reduction of 16 per cent. 

During the last six years, expendi- 
tures for power tools and work equip- 
ment, including cranes, pile drivers, 
drag lines, tie adzers and cutters, spike 
pullers and spike drivers, ballast clean- 
ers and scarifiers, tie tampers, ditchers 
and grading equipment, and various 
types of track motor cars and trucks 
to carry men and materials, have 
amounted to nearly $6,000,000 annually, 
reaching a peak of $10,500,000 in 1941, 
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a high that was not exceeded in 1942 
only because of material priorities. 
With the more intensive use now being 
made of such tools and equipment to 
offset deficiencies in materials and la- 
bor, it is certain that the time will soon 
come when they must have access again 
to certain types of equipment that are 
now frozen. 


The railroads are extensively en- 
gaged in bus and highway trucking 
operations. During 1942, according to 
Railway Age, the railroads, reporting 
subsidiaries and affiliates ordered 580 
motor coaches, 1,850 trucks, 303 trac- 
tors, 271 trailers, and 268 automobiles. 
In 1941, they purchased 641 motor 
coaches, 4,106 trucks and trailer units 
and 385 automobiles. 

Ten per cent of the carloads hauled 
by railroads consist of miscellaneous 
materials and supplies for their own 
use. In distributing materials and sup- 
plies, railroads use all known types of 
industrial haulage equipment, such as 
tractors, trailers, lift trucks, material 
platforms and boxes, crane trucks, 
highway motor trucks and motorcycles. 
Some of the larger trunk lines main- 
tain a unified delivery service around 
their premises, usually under the juris- 
diction of the stores or mechanical de- 
partments. 


Railway dining cars prepare 25,000,- 
000 meals a year. This involves a large 
outlay for foods and drinks of all kinds, 
as well as dining room and kitchen 
ware, including table linen, silverware, 
glassware, ete. Dining car supplies 
and the eauipment for carine for and 
handling them are purchased by pas- 
enger traffic departments on some 
roads and by the purchasing depart- 
ments on other roads. In practically 
all cases a dining car superintendent 
reporting to the traffic department has 
immediate charge of their selection, 
preparation and use. 


Watr-time Restrictions 


The most significant asnect of 1943 
operating conditions is that the rail- 
wavs are carrying’ record-breaking 
traffic with fewer locomotives and cars 
than they had previous to the depres- 
sion and during World War I. 


Shortlv after our entry into the war, 
the railwavs surveyed their equipment 
needs and set up a program for new 
equipment to October 1. 1942, that in- 
dicated the need for 974 new locomo- 
tives and 113,594 new freight cars 
during the ensuing year. Actual in- 
stallation from October 1, 1941, to Oc- 
tober 1, 1942, included only 783 loco- 
motives and 80,874 freight cars. With 
full appreciation of the need for con- 
serving critical war materials. the rail- 
ways in July, 1942, submitted another 
program of minimum new eauipment 
requirements that called for 900 loco- 
motives and 80,000 freight cars (mostly 
open tops). On November 19, 1942. 
the War Production Board announced 
the allocation of 386 new locomotives 
and 20,000 new open top freight cars 
for construction during the first 6 or 
8 months of 1943. During the first 


six months of 1943, Class I railway; 
put 293 new locomotives (200 steam, 1) 
electric, and 80 Diesel) and 9,415 new 
freight cars in service, as compared ty 
365 locomotives and 48,769 freight cars 
during the same period of 1942. 
Although the War Production Boar 
declined to allocate materials for build. 
ing any additional locomotives and 
freight cars during the third quarter 
of 1943, allocations for the fourth quar. 
ter included all material sought for 
locomotive and freight car construction 
but no passenger car construction has 
been permitted since 1940. In general 
modernization and conversion of roll. 
ing stock have been restricted propor. 
tionately, with the result that more 
than 65 per cent of the locomotives and 
more than 40 per cent of the freight 
cars in the country are more than 2 








years old. Only 30 per cent of the cars 
are equipped with modern draft gear 
and 90 per cent of the tank cars range 
in age from 20 to 30 years. 

In 1918, 99 per cent of the rails in 
track weighed less than 110 lb. per 
yard, the average weight was 80 Ib. and 
the railroads installed 2,100,000 net 
tons of new rails. New rail averaged 
over 2,000,000 tons per year, or 17 
tons per million gross ton-miles of 
freight traffic, up to and including 1929 
when the rails in service averaged 9 
Ib. per yard. Following the depression, 
when track was greatly undermain. 
tained the roads resumed rail laying, 
installing 1,140,000 tons in 1937; 670, 
000 tons in 1938; 980,000 tons in 1939, 
and 1,120,000 tons in 1940. In 1941, 
1,330,000 tons were laid, which was 
1.0 tons per million gross ton-miles 
and less than 2 per cent of the 25,000, 
000 tons in main line track. 

In 1942, the railroads requested 2; 
100,000 tons of rails for laying in 1943; 
had their requests cut to 1,800,000 tons 
by ODT; were allowed 480,000 net 
tons by WPB for the first quarter of 
1943 and received only 433,000 tons; 
were allotted 351,000 tons for the sec- 
ond quarter and received 359,000 tons; 
requested 600,000 tons for the third 
quarter and were cut to 376,000 tons, 
while 400,000 tons were allocated for 
the fourth quarter. The _ railroads 
have over a billion ties in service which 
would require replacing at the rate of 
50,000,000 a year, if their life average 
20 years. Yet ties are now also i 
cluded among the materials which ar 
being brought under regulation becaust 
of their scarcity. 


Post-War Prospects 


Because of the tremendous traffi 
load which has been imposed on Amer 
ican railways during World War I] 
and of the severe war-time restrictions 
on equipment and maintenance mate 
rial, railway facilities are being wor 
out at a faster rate than ever before 
The cessation of hostilities will find the 
railways faced with many problems 
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RAILROADS 
Vast steam raj ar 
8 . d . . 
effective and inexpensive 
ees. Cte Re sean ; 
rt 
1. How big is the steam railroad market? , 
A. personal service business paper 
that is different from almost any 
2. Does my firm (or my client’s) have a bigger “het you have known, Created, 
designed and edited to be of serv- 
market among steam railroads than I think? _ ice to its readers, its success is 
demonstrated by the fact that year 
after year over 85% of the readers 
Lf . thapaw P » . 
3. What NEW products, devices and equipment are —°!_- Railway Purchases and Stores 
renew their subscriptions. 
. 7 . 
steam railroads buying or what will they be Subscription Renewal Rate 
b ° > h f 2 of 92.7% for the 6-month 
uying in the near tuture: Period Ending June 30, 1943. 
Easy questions . . . but what you want is answers! THE STEAM RAILROAD MARKET 
Who can answer those questions best? Purchases and Steam railroads require, use, and buy between 60,000 
stores officers and employees of steam railroads. These and 70,000 different items of materials and equipment. 
men are specialists. They know their jobs . . . Their job With many of these items difficult or impossible to obtain, 
is BUYING what their railroads use, because they know substitute items which are available are being purchased 
what is needed. Purchases and stores officers and em- in vast quantities. Purchases and stores officials want 
ployees are not only the readers of Railway Purchases and must have some of the things your firm (or your 
and Stores but they regularly contribute an abundance of client’s firm) sells. 
the editoris ateri at it carries is their person¢ r 
ot on abr pou that it carries. It is their personal, Tell them about these products—in the one place where 
ame working tect. your story will receive close, friendly and thorough con- 
sideration. Cultivate these men, offer them your knowl- 
edge and your help on the procurement problems they 
EDITORIAL SCOPE—ST AFF must solve. Information now on your new products and 
devices, new methods or new ideas will open the door 
Tier Mussienes and Shove enutiies to tee ts cole for you to a market that will be yours for many years. 
publication devoted exclusively to the specialized interests We cannot list even an infinitesimal part of 60,000 to 
of purchases and stores officers of the railroads of this 70,000 items the steam railroads purchase regularly, 
continent and about twenty other foreign countries, with but if you have almost anything for sale, the chances are 
ever-increasing and valuable coverage of the railroads of greatly in favor of your finding buyers in this market. 
South / ican c ies zine— j , he , 
“ \merican coumtries. It is a —— but a Let us tell you more about it—write for full information 
magazine almost entirely different from what is generally sada ; 
understood by that term. To its readers it is a friend, “ 
“—"s sellor and a forum, to which they can always turn 
or he ip. ; 
Railway Purchases and Stores is edited not only for- 
but by —its readers. Every issue carries a preponderance 
of material personally written by them—all are experi- 
enced railroad men who are glad to exchange experiences, 
impressions and ideas with each other through this 
personal forum. 
Railwy Purchases and Stores has the sort of market 
Coverace that is possible only through a publication which 
HS So close to its readers that it is truly “a member of the 


The large group of leading manufacturers that 


use e in it regularly is evidence of its effectiveness. 
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shops, terminal facilities and freight Accounting Mechanical Department B. 
and passenger stations. ; , , Asst 
Among the most important consid- The accounting department performs , The railroad mechanical departmeng 
eration during the post-war period will © directs all auditing and accounting is concerned with the design, construr /- 
¢ g pos ar perioc tion and maintenance of locomotives§ Pat! 


be ways and means to meet competitive 
transportation of private automobiles, 
air lines, trucks and buses. Already, 
nearly all of the railways have under- 
taken extensive studies. 


The railways are planning to install 
modern lightweight equipment as soon 
as possible after the war. Open-sec- 
tion Pullman cars may be replaced by 
modern Pullman cars of the 24-room- 
ette type while many of the railways 
will concentrate on mass coach trans- 
portation. 

Higher speeds will characterize both 
passenger and freight schedules. Broad 
extension of overnight merchandise 
trains, door-to-door deliveries, and im- 
proved transcontinental freight service, 
are planned. 


Such developments will call not only 
for new and improved rolling stock but 
extensive improvements to track and 
structures; realignment and elimina- 
tion of curves, adequate drainage and 
ballast installations, replacement and 
strengthening of bridges, relocation and 
installation of modern coal, sand and 
water stations, revamping of locomotive 
and car shops and terminal facilities 
as well as redesigning and rehabilita- 
tion of freight and passenger stations. 


Organization 


Because of the magnitude and diver- 
sity of its activities, a railroad’s op- 
erations are divided between several 
distinct departments, including execu- 
tive, legal, financial and accounting, 
traffic, purchases and trans- 
portation, mechanical, engineering, sig- 
naling and electrical, etc. The engi- 
neering department is subdivided be- 
tween the construction and maintenance 
departments. Since the work of the 
transportation, mechanical, electrical 
and signal and engineering depart- 
ments is so intimately connected, they 
are frequently designated the operating 
department. The operating department 
may also include either the purchasing, 
or stores department, or both. 


stores, 


Executive 


The chief executives of the railroads 
and the directors to whom they are re- 
sponsible for the management of the 
properties determine the policies of the 


companies and direct operations. Deci- 
sions and details in connection with 
the selection of materials and equip- 


ment are delegated so far as possible, 
and judgment regarding the technology 
of materials is almost always delegated. 
The executives, however, personally 
initiate many investigations and experi- 
ments with new materials and frequent- 
ly make final decisions regarding the in- 
troduction of materials and equipment 
which involve large expenditures or re- 
quire departures from standard prac- 
tice or policy. 
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of the income and expenses of the rail- 
roads, and prepares statements and 
records required by the government, 
stockholders, creditors, and manage- 
ment. The directing officer is usually an 
executive of the railroad. The accounting 
details are complex and extensive and, 
to an increasing degree, these depart- 
ments have been compelled by condi- 
tions to mechanize the clerical work by 
installing calculating, sorting and tabu- 
lating machines and almost all kinds 
of office appliances and other equip- 
ment, including modern bookkeeping 
systems, filing cabinets, etc. 


Traffic 


While the traffic departments do not 
use materials other than the materials 
and equipment for their offices, their 
direct interest in obtaining business for 
the railroad causes them to keep a close 
watch on the services available to ship- 
pers and the traveling public, with the 
result that traffic officers are important 
factors in registering the demand for 
and determining the kind of new and 
improved types of freight and passen- 
ger equipment for rail or highway 
service. They are interested in the 
modernization of freight and passenger 
stations and warehouses, as well as in 
the modernization of trains and are 
invariably consulted in planning these 
improvements. 


Purchasing and Stores 


The purchasing and stores activities 
are combined on most roads and are 
under the jurisdiction of an executive 
officer, often a vice-president, Railway 
Purchases and Stores points out. 

Purchasing departments receive 
requisitions from the originating de- 
partments, obtain prices, negotiate con- 
tracts, issue orders, and otherwise ob- 
tain the materials to the best advantage 
consistent with established policies. 
They are interested in prices, market 
trends, freight rates, warranties, speci- 
fications, deliveries and the maintenance 
of a dependable and competitive mar- 
ket. They share the _ responsibility 
with other departments for economy 
and conservation. The purchasing de- 
partment is a clearing house where the 
trade can go for direction and consulta- 
tion. 

The purchasing officer is usually the 
direct superior of the storekeeper and 
the stationer, and often of the fuel 
agent and commissary agent, according 
to Railway Purchases and Stores. Many 
requisitions for staple or specification 
materials for replenishment of run- 
ning stocks are originated by store- 
keepers, and it is their duty to stock 
and distribute much of the materials 
and equipment used regularly by the 
various operating departments. The 
railroad stationer is depended upon to 
keep all office workers supplied with 
items of stationery and often certain 
types of office equipment. 


cars and their auxiliary equipment, tof N: 
gether with the shop equipment neede 
for their maintenance. Railway M, Rs 
chanical Engineer points out that thi tions 
department is under the immediate jw Rs 
isdiction of a superintendent of motiy: : 


power or general mechanical superin§ 
tendent whose staff consists of distric§ “2° 
mechanical superintendents, masteg 
mechanics, general foremen, shop sy 2? 











perintendents, mechanical engineers 

















production engineers and others. Ra 
Assn 
Engineering Department Ra 
: : Appl 
The engineering department is ref yop; 
sponsible for the construction ani— pa 
maintenance of tracks,  buildings§ | oyj; 
bridges and water supplies and al 
other fixed railroad facilities. This de 
partment is in charge of a chief engi. : 
neer, while directly under and report. (Ci 
ing tohim are an engineer of construc - 
tion and an engineer of maintenance o! ‘ 
way. The engineers of bridges, of ad 
buildings and of water service report ‘5e 
directly to the chief engineer, as wel! car I 
as to the engineers of construction andf \ew 
of maintenance of way on matters ref ®oard 
lating to their particular work. Dis-Beditio 
trict engineers, who have jurisdiction §* k. 
over several divisions, report to gen- Brion « 
eral superintendents and also to th™§-! P 
engineer of maintenance of way. Th Fo 
division engineer is in charge of engi-§- 
neering work of the division. Unde — 
him are supervisors of _ tracks, 0 
bridges, of building and of water firon 4 
service, according to Railway Eng: ~\— 
neering and Maintenance. es 
Locom 
7 . & New | 
Railway Signaling Fabre 
Increased traffic and higher trail TyDe 
speeds have emphasized the importance feuara: 
of signaling construction and rehabil- HA 
itation during recent years. New def Fo; 
velopments in signaling facilities ar “me 
continuing. The signal department, a (See 
cording to Railway Signaling, is t¢}-— 
sponsible for the installation and mait- 
tenance of all devices and facilitie 
employed in connection with railwa 
and signaling and interlocking systems 
This department is in charge of! 
signal engineer, under whom there am 
signal supervisors, inspectors, sign 
maintainers and others. 
Associations 
Allied Railway Supply Assn., Bo 
5522, Chicago. 
American Railway Bridge and Builé 


ing Assn., 310 S. Michigan Ave., © 
cago. 





American Railway Engineerin 
Assn., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicag 
(ssn 


American Short Line Railroad 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. ut 


Mallws 
‘ 





American Wood Preservers’ Asst{g'? 
1427 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D.' 
Association of American Railroad 
Transportation Bldg., Washingto 
D. C. 
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Refrigerating Industries 


(See also Air Conditioning; Electrical; Food Manufacturing: Dairy Products) 





ee 


While manufacture of domestic re- 
frigerators was halted because of war, 
increased industrial demand caused the 
industry’s facilities to be used to good 
advantage. 

Refrigeration is an essential process 
in scores of war industries. Air Con- 
ditioning and Refrigeration News esti- 
mated that the government bought 
$15,000,000 of refrigerating equipment 
during the first half of 1942 alone. Con- 
densing units below 3 hp. numbered 
37,200, valued at $2,551,000; 3 to 14 
hp., 3,683, $2,414,000; 15 to 100 hp., 752, 
$1,888,000; over 100 hp., 40, $485,000. 
Almost $4,000,000 was spent for stor- 
age fixtures and $1,383,000 for water 
coolers. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
309 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of refrigerators, refriger- 
ation machinery and equipment, and 
complete air-conditioning units in 1939, 
compared with 280 in 1937. Value of 


their products declined about 23 per 
cent to $278,646,000. The value added 
by manufacture was $128,183,000. An 


additional $31,478,000 represented sec- 
ondary products of other industries. 


Ice Manufacture 

Despite energetic promotion by the 
ice industries, a slight decline in value 
of products took place between 1937 and 
1939, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. There were 3,975 manufac- 
turers in 1939, a gain of 3.3 per cent. 
Value of products fell from $136,542,000 
to $130,166,000. Ice made for sale as a 
secondary product of other industries 
was valued at $2,922,000. 

Tonnage fell from 34,069,000 in 1937 
to 32,319,000 in 1939, the ice industry 
accounting for 31,626,900 tons valued 
at $119,672,000. Slightly more than 2,- 
000,000 tons was made from distilled 
water, the remainder from raw. 

Ice made and consumed in various 
industries amounted to another 158,650 
tons. cream manufacturers were 
the leaders with 101,458 tons, followed 
by malt liquors, 11,013; butter, 32,319; 
condensed and evaporated milk, 9,045; 
cheese, 3,423; non-alcoholic beverages, 
1,393. 


Frozen Foods 


The processing of frozen foods con- 
tinues to offer an increasing field for 
refrigeration. The technical phases of 
the processing operation and transpor- 
tation to larger distributing centers 
have been perfected for some time, but 
it has been only recently that public 
acceptance has begun to make a satis- 
factory market. Inadequate refrigerat- 
ing facilities, as well as a reluctance 
on the part of retailers to push a 
product which would compete directly 
with fresh or unrefrigerated lines has 
been an important factor in this situa- 
tion. This is gradually being over- 
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come, however, through use of l.c.]. con- 
tainers for small shipments, installa- 
tion of refrigerated cases, the use of 
refrigerated trucks for manufacturing 
and wholesale centers, and the growing 
public appreciation of the tastiness and 
the food value of high grade quick 
frozen foods. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
36 establishments in the quick-frozen 
foods industry in 1939, compared with 
21 in 1937. Value of their products 
was $10,107,000, a gain of 24.2 per 
cent over 1937. Value added by manu- 
facture was $3,925,000. 


Quick-frozen fruits accounted for 
$4,899,000 of the 1939 total, quick- 
frozen vegetables, $7,137,000. These 


figures include $3,588,000 representing 
value of quick-frozen foods produced 
as secondary products of other indus- 
tries. Washington was the largest 
producer of quick-frozen foods in 1939, 
with $1,035,000. 


Warehouses 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture reported that gross space 
in 1,879 cold storage warehouses and 
meat packing plants on June 16, 1941, 
was 766,383,000 cubic feet, a gain of 
2.7 per cent over 1939. Another 22. 
million cubic feet was used for ice 
storage. 

The report covered 803 public cold 
storage plants with 371,771,000 cubic 
feet of gross space; 426 private cold 
storage plants, 43,973,000 cubic feet; 
230 private cold storage plants doing 
some public business, 48,407,000 feet; 
407 meat-packing establishments, 284,- 
743,000 feet; 13 meat packing estab- 
lishments also doing public cold stor- 
age business, 17,489,000 feet. 

Ice and Refrigeration reports 4,500 
plants devoted to frozen food locker 
storage. This service has revolution- 
ized eating habits, particularly in rural 
districts. Many other products besides 
food are now being stored, however. 


Associations 
Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Assn., Southern’ Bldg., 


Washington, D. C. 
American Institute of Refrigeration, 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. 
American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, 37 W. 39th St., New York. 


Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
National Assn. of Ice Industries, 


1706 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
National Assn. of Ice Refrigerator 
Mfrs., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
National Assn. of Practical Refrig- 
erating Engineers, 1706 L St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
National Refrigeration Supply Job- 
bers Assn., 28 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
Refrigeration Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
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Refrigeration Service Engineers & 
ciety, 433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwiy 
stated, circulation figures shown are for 
six-month period ending June 30, 1943,] 
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Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Ne 
formerly ‘Electric Refrigeration News 
5229 Cass Ave., Detroit. Published } 
Business News Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Su 
scription, $4. Trim size, 12%x17\% 
page, 11%x16. Published Monday. Form 














close Monday preceding. Agency diy 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,156; (gross 
5.570. Distributors and dealers, 48 
manufacturers 18%; engineering a 
service companies, 22%: others, 12 


Rates—1 col., 1 inch, 1 ‘time, $6.50: 1) 
times, $6; 26 times, $5.50; 52 times, $5 
Standard color, $100; bleed, 20% 


A. 8. M. E, Mechanical Catalog and Di 
rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Counter Freezer News. 
(See Dairy PrRopucTs; PRODUCE.) 
Ice and Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave 
Chicago. Published by Nickerson &C 
lins Co. Est. 1891. Subscription, $3. Tri: 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Publishe 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts 0-2. N. 1. A. A, report on request 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement 
5,083. Official paper of American Ins 
tute of Refrigeration, National Ass’ 
Ice Industries, National Ass'n of 


P 
tical Refrigerating Engineers, Cold Stor- 


4 
q 





age Division, American Warehousement! 

Ass'n, and 40 other sectional or st 

ass'n Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

$133.33 $ 73.33 $ 38.3) 

6 113.34 60.00 31.6 
12 100.00 56.67 30 

Standard color, $35; bleed, 25%. 

Locker Operator, 1421 Walnut St., De 


Moines, Iowa. Published by Locker Pw- 





lications Co. Est. 1939. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 8%x10%. Type pag 
6%x9% Published 15th. Forms clo# 
5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulat 
(Publisher's Statement), 5,146. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \ Page 
1 $125.00 $ 66.00 $ 35.0 
5 112.50 58.50 $1.5 
12 100.00 52.00 28.04 
Color rate, $40. 
Quick Frozen Foods. 
(See Foop, MANUFACTURING AND DIS8T! 
BUTION. ) 
Refrigerating Data Book and Catal 
50 W. 40th St., New York, 18. Publis! 
by American Society of Refrigerat 
Engineers Est. 1932 Price, $4 I 
page, 5x7% Issued biennially 5th ¢ 
tion published May, 1943 


counts, 0-2. Circulation 
Statement), 7,000. Rates—1 


Refrigerating Engineering, 50 w. i 


Agency © 
(Publishet! 
page, $16 


St.. New York, 18. Sst. 1905. Off 

publication, American Society of Retr 
. . ) r 

erating Engineers Est. 1904. Subs 


tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type Pp 
6% x9. Published Ist For: ‘ 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 ircu 
tion (Publisher's Statement) 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pa 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 38.0 
6 110.00 60.00 
12 100.00 55.00 etory 





(See 










Standard color, $35; bleed, $10 


Refrigeration, 1070 Spring St., N. W.4 


JN. efrige: 
lanta, Ga. Published by O. J. Will 


aller 


Est. 1906. Subscription, $2. Trin 

114, x16%. Type page, 10%x15. % L.A 
report on request. Published ever! ot 
Monday. Forms close Monday pr¢ edi 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir a 
(Swern), 10,335; (gross), 10,850 te 
Line, $0.35; 1,050 lines, $0.34; 6,3 li r 
$0.32 13,600 lines, $0.30. 





















































REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 
<< 
Production of Refrigerating and Air Conditioning Machinery, 1939 
1939 
PRODUCT 
Number Value 
- a | — | 
Refrigerators, refrigeration machinery, and air-conditioning units, total value_.........................----. L. een $200, 713, 831 
Pers § Mechanical refrigerators and refrigerating machines, compression type, electric (reported as using motors rated at 1 
rago horsepower or less for 1939, and less than 1 ton of refrigeration for 1937): 
; Domestic (household), self-contained— 
Capacity under 6 cubic feet 677, 058 48, 804, 898 
6 cubic feet or more, but under 10 cubic feet 1, 088, 458 91, 962, 063 
10 cubic feet or more . 7, 575 2, 004, 437 
iteed by oe EEE ey OEE TL a ee NEED Tees es 
>therwi Commercial, self-contained— 
e for ON EE ET ee ee See eR ae 42, 202 4, 355, 004 
Ice-cream cabinets 
43.) Number reported | 48, 650 7, 428, 336 
Number not reported, value. S icmipgigtnininainin 5, 000 
Water coolers 
Abp Number reported | 29. 570 2, 070, 206 
Number not reported, value ieee 30, 962 
‘| Display cases— 
—— Number reported | 9615] 3,724, 504 
shed Number not reported, v alue. . 347, 062 
f Other complete commercial refrigerators— | 
- Number reported 11, 109 3, 373, 195 
. Form Number not reported, value 317, 936 
Banshee Systems, high sides, low sides, etc. (commercial and domestic)— 
» y " Systems complete without cabinets— 
5 Number reported | 205, 491 8, 060, 305 
: Number not reported, value = 864, 226 
5 High sides made for sale separately | 143, 079 | 6, 751, 596 
4. Low sides made for sale separately 114, 493 2, 135, 070 
0.90 Compressors made for sale separately | 
©s, Number reported 197, 770 7, 029, 800 
Number not reported, value | 185, 765 
Evaporators or condensers made for sale separately— 
and Di Number reported 79, 956 2, 617, 334 
ee ek Se A ee ee ee ew ee een peer S: 911, 037 
Room coolers (not air-conditioning 
Number reported | 10, 975 564, 577 
Number not reported, value S idieiichiiaietatabde 433, 233 
Refrigerating and ice-making machines, commercial and industrial. Reported as using motors rated at 1 horsepower | 
ler Ave or more for 1939, and 1 ton or more of refrigeration for 1937: 
& ( Less than 10 horsepower (10 tons for 1937)— 
a” Ge EE ee a a a a ee ee Pe 6, 218 2, 762, 808 
; cre Number not reported, value 202, 889 
ublis More than 10 horsepower (10 tons for 1937) — 
icy Number reported 2 1, 803 | 3, 506, 780 
reques Number not reported, value 69, 000 
temen Compressors made for sale separately 11, 490 | 896, 458 
I Evaporators made for sale separately 39, 506 1, 600, 881 
\ss Air-conditioning equipment | 
rr Systems for installation in room or rooms to be conditioned 
ld 8 Self-contained (portable) units shipped substantially complete— 
sel Number reported | 27, 617 5, 551, 126 
Number not reported, value 1, 336, 147 
Not self-contained (shipped in sections), including refrigerating or cooling mechanism— | 
\% Pag Number reported 7, 121 | 442, 613 
$ 38.3: Number not reported, value | 283, 711 
31.6 Central-station systems, including refrigerating or cooling mechanism (excluding installation), for human comfort 1, 785 | 3, 713, 414 
30 Condensing units (high sides) for air-conditioning 4, 360 | 2, 635, 774 
Evaporators for air-conditioning— | 
Number reported 7,997 | 1, 601, 607 
St., Des Number not reported, value | 260, 798 
er Pub- Cabinets, display cases, etc., for mechanical refrigerators, made for sale separately— 
ription Domestic (household | 
ye page Capacity under 6 cubic feet 
1s clos Number reported 73, 928 1, 721, 353 
cu Number not reported, value 113, 543 
tat 6 cubic feet or more 
\% Page Number reported 274, 205 | 8, 541, 867 
$ 35. Number not reported,‘ value 60, 000 
$1.5 Commercial | 
28.0 Refrigerator cabinets | 
Number reported 20, 369 | 4, 229, 734 
Number not reported, value 838, 654 
Display, storage, etc., cases 
Dist Number reported 24,851 | 10, 218, 152 
Number not reported, value 307, 317 
Remote fountain or water coolers with low sides— 
Number reported } 1, 552 | 267, 243 
eee eee 100, 613 
: Other— | 
, Number reported : | 3, 921 559, 246 
th Number not reported, value 172, 899 
Cabinets, etc., not reported by kind or size, value | 1, 056, 745 
tishe rt Refrigerators (ice) and ice boxes | 
$i Domestic (household) | 
wy. 400i Number reported 226, 342 4, 729, 854 
Of ce RE eae 811, 470 
Da Commercial ice refrigerators, water coolers, milk coolers, food display cases, etc.— 
- Number reported ct | 128, 944 4, 014, 878 
Number not reported, value ae 1, 117, 908 
All other, including absorption type re senna air- pememane nttnemaneee for industrial use, and oom for all 
: refrigeration machinery, value 3 §____. ieeneas ; : RE AE checcccensedesy Geneee 
I | | 
, Pas Bureau of the Census 
$ 38.0 
32.58Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- Times 1 Page My 3 age % Page scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
= Story l $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 28.75 page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
per CONDITIONING. ) 6 85.00 ryt 23.75 Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
w., A 12 75.00 42.50 22.50 Dec., 1942, 2,168. Dealers, distributors 
gh efrig: ation Senutes Engineer, 433 N i : . and service men, 58%; refrigeration en- 
gi alle Chicago. Published by Nick- CANADA gineers, 17% manufacturers of refrig- 
LA Fson llins Co. Est. 1933. Official or- 2 - eration and air conditioning equipment, 
ot pele frigeration Service Engineers’ . 14° others, 11%. Rates— 
ec ediihy) ubecription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
au?™ be , ax7%. N. I. A. A. report on 1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 3 30.00 
t — ‘abiened 10th. Forms close 3rd. Canadian Refrigeration Journal, Gar- pty ; . 
li — liscounts, 15-2. Circulation denvale, Que., Canada. Published by » 70.00 40.00 25.00 
rs Statement), 5,753 Rates Natl. Business Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1935. Sub- 12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
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RESTAURANTS 





What Has War Done to Restaurants? 


WHAT ARE RESTAURANTS PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE? 


ly pre-war days, 169,792 restau- 
rants served a total of 20,000,000 
meals daily. Retail sales volume was 
$2,135,020,000—a tremendous mar- 
ket for every food product and for 
every kind of kitchen and dining 
room equipment, furnishings and 
supplies. \ huge market, too, for dec- 
orating, remodeling and new con- 
struction necessities. 


Since the war, public demand upon 
restaurant facilities has increased up- 
wards of 50% to a total of more 
daily 


than 30,000,000 meals an 
even greater market than ever for 
food, equipment and supplies. In 


spite of food shortages, curtailment 
of sales of equipment, and an acute 
employment problem, restaurants are 
meeting this stupendous new demand 
with well-planend, nutritious meals, 


Only a relatively small number of 
restaurants have closed their doors 
because of war problems and these 
have been largely establishments 
which depended upon motor travel 
for business. Also, of course, many of 
those restaurants which were poorly 
organized and operated have been 
eliminated. However, the growth of 
industrial feeding and the opening of 
hundreds of war plant feeding opera- 
tions have more than balanced the 


closings. 


Thousands of persons who never or 
only rarely ate in restaurants in peace 
times have acquired the restaurant 
habit, thus creating a new post-war 
clientele which will mean a _ restau- 
rant market that might not normally 
have been attained for ten vears. 


The inability to buy kitchen equip- 


American Restaurant Ma Lazxime 


5 South Wabash 
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ment, dining room supplies, decorat- 
ing, remodeling and new construc- 
tion necessities in war time means, of 
course, the creation of a gigantic pre- 
post war and post war market for all 
these things. Restaurants are ear- 
marking millions of dollars today for 
the purchase of dish washing ma- 
chines, food preparation equipment, 
silverware 
tables, 


and 
and 


chairs 
counters 


china, 
and 


and 
fountains 





War and Post-War Data 





r 8) of food. 
equipment and supplies of 
all kinds, 


Magazine offers specialized war 


manufacturers 
American Restaurant 
time market data special- 
ized to your products and prob- 
Write for these data to- 
day. Get this important help. 


lems. 


To manufacturers of building, 
remodeling and decorating ma- 
terials, American Restaurant 
Magazine offers the complete 
report on its investigation of 
what restaurants are planning 
for the pre-post war and ‘post 


war eras. 


If you have something restau- 
rants use, youll be glad to 
have our suggestions. They're 
free. Write today. 








oO Fifth 


Avenue, Chicago 


Avenue, New York City 
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style 

. : our | 
bars—ail of the long array of restau-B adult 
rant operating necessities. These pur- a da} 
chases are being “pegged” today.— Ty 
buying decisions are actually being§ gene 
made now. the | 
room. 

A survey by American Restauran( rape 
Magazine on the industry’s plans forf worst 
pre-post war and post war remodel-§ rants 
ing and new construction has shown malit 
that 80% are planning changes and "Y 5! 
improvements: 20% said they didnt 5,0 
know yet and none said that they tall 
were not planning improvements or ee 

changes. Thirty per cent of the res-B jig) 
taurants are planning to build new jeen 
restaurants from the ground up. The 
Store fronts, flooring, new room ar 9" ¥ 
rangements, installation of sound 9°! 
> “vie . & “drink 
deadening, mirrors and other specid J 4, 
types of wall and ceiling treatment Jig ¢; 
new lighting, new windows—thes ff these 
are just a few of the remodeling job: § nual . 
restaurants are planning. Complete {cent o: 
details on this survey are available J restau 
for the asking. group 
' . The 
Restaurants are buying every avail Bindyst) 
able food product and operating ne fito pro 
cessity today in larger quantities than Jequipm 
ever. As war restrictions are lifted Jin mo 
they will continue to increase thes fplant’s 
purchases. If you want the up-to-the Abo 
minute picture of your possibilities §the Bu 
in this field, or, if you want to know§Pe cer 
how you can fit into restaurant buy Rest: 
ing of the future, the facts are avai: FPerve ' 
able from this publication without fPU*s’: 
<pe , . ,, ployes, 
obligation facts personalized | 00 ree 
your produc ts. Rests 
Get those facts now because restat§people 
rants are making their decisions t¢p¥r, t! 
day on the purchases they will makf™llion, 
tomorrow. tuned 
The a 

200 px 

urnis} 

itche) 

Plans 

ff an 

years 

hese 

truct 

Rest 

quip: 

ring 

ever 

ndit 

ow? 
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Restaurants 


The restaurant business is important 
from the standpoint of dollar volume, 
number of persons served and people 
employed. But it has also a far-reach- 
ing influence on American eating 
habits. Restaurants and hotels set 
styles for home demand. In some of 
our large cities 30 to 40 per cent of the 








restau-§ adult inhabitants eat out at least once 
se pur-§ a day. 
today Twenty-five years ago there were 
heing§ generally two types of restaurants— 
the hash house and the deluxe dining 
rom. Today there are a dozen types 
aurant® for all classes and purses. Even in the 
ins for worst days of the depression, restau- 
model.{ rants were increasing in number and 
shown§ quality. From 1920 to 1942 the indus- 
es andy ty showed an annual net gain of 3,000 
didn’ to 5,000 units. Today, even in war, the 
t thevig “usiness is one of the fastest growing 

f all industries, for while expansion is 
nts OF retarded by priorities among commer- 
le res @cial restaurants, great impetus has 
d new been given to industrial feeding. 

p- The Bureau of Census reported 169,- 
ym ar @ 92 restaurants in 1939, with sales of 
coun $2,135,020,000. There were also 135,554 
is] § drinking places,” many of which serve 
“peels! B sandwiches or light lunches, with sales 
tment Fof $1,385,032,000. About 30,000 of 
these these units do $20,000 and more an- 
g jobs nual volume and account for 68 per 
mplete § cent of the total sales. Annual sales of 
ailable § restaurants in the latter “worth-while” 
group are $1,500,000,000. 
. There are today approximately 4,500 
aval’ Bindustrial restaurants, which continue 
ng N¢ Bto provide an active market for needed 
»s than equipment, and which they can obtain 
lifted. fin most instances through the war 
. these fplant’s priority numbers. 
to-the § About 1,600 restaurants reporting to 
bilities the Bureau of the Census had a 100 
. know Per cent gain over 1939 in 1943. 
it buy Restaurants employ 1,250,000 people, 
avail: etve 6,500,000,000 meals annually to 
ithout euests, and 345,000,000 meals to em- 
ed tt ployes. There are approximately 5,175,- 
00 restaurant seats. 

Restaurants normally feed 20 million 
restat@people daily, but under stress of the 
yns to@War, the figure has jumped to over 30 
| mak million, according to American Restau- 

rant Magazine. 

The average restaurant costs around 

“00 per seat for complete decoration, 

urnishing and equipment, including 

itcher The smart operator today 

lans ‘orations that can be written 

ff and changed completely every five 

cars ‘he public demands variety. 
} hes sts do not include building or 
tructural changes. 

Rest rants buy a wide variety of 

fluip t and supplies, although the 
Princ item is food and beverages. 
eve! housand restaurants are air- 
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1 and unbiased surveys have 
s to be the No. 1 market for 
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(See also Hotels, Institutions, Tourist Courts) 


















No. 
Alabama 1,000 
I Bellet had onal ernie aga ereg ars 464 
Arkansas 887 
ER Panik bods cede wine baeee 8,562 
Ns oe oi ae Re lee 1,113 
Connecticut 1,657 
0 Se eee 223 
District of Columbia... ...cccccccccs 889 
ED, a ad 5 a hh. dnen elo te 2,017 
Georgia 1,673 
al iis on tani hk a rede 385 
Illinois 5,684 
Indiana >, 933 
DN Mideledseadewe wesewee 2,061 
Kansas 1,704 
Kentucky ..... 1,323 
Louisiana 1,318 
Maine .. 639 
Maryland ace were es ia ooo Ee 
Massachusetts . net aa 
Michigan ..... nil deciedivad eteiean a ea 
Minnesota . Kudos , ee 
Mississippi ....... ot dee tints 866 
Missouri . ‘ ‘ — 
Montana ... watt 5a beet 507 
DD s626000seeseseneensdenees 1,183 
Nevada ae ee ee ee 154 
New Hampshire 495 
New Jersey 2,656 
EE EE RE A eee ay 367 
New York a a aieel 11,973 
North Carolina = ere - 1,83 
North Dakota - 414 
Ohio : 4,453 
Oklahoma 1,766 
0 Pre erere rrr Tre 1,242 
Pennsylvania ..... 5,812 
Rhode Island 488 
South Carolina 681 
BOUCR DMMOCM 2c ccccscccscscnes 525 
TE ocd cig etdeheeenecinbes 1,768 
PE tin wie ntee beeeen gael 6,891 
SEE. wcWaWobdetoncaa¥naeeeeueaeewen 370 
Vermont 263 
Virginia Pepe ee ere eee 1,544 
WARE cc cctv cceccceseses 1,749 
West Virmimied ..ccccccccccccoes 1,023 
le ee a aie k shew ie 723 
WYOMING cc ccccccccccccccceseces 268 
99.068 
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Eating Places in the United States, 1939 


Restaurants 


Lunch Counters 








Sales Sales 
(000) No. (000) 
1,009 $ 2,589 
350 1,700 
958 1,884 
5,939 34,745 
442 1,677 
873 7,158 
173 699 
132 1,335 
1,243 », 391 
1,752 5,413 
209 1,212 
3,276 15,206 
1,766 8,153 
1,055 4,619 
1,068 3,498 
1,256 4,341 
897 2,636 
421 1,925 
758 3,429 
1,542 13,912 
1,636 9,038 
1,200 6,576 
987 1,684 
2,114 7,413 
336 2,066 
645 2,582 
71 493 
220 1,409 
1,938 15,178 
27 523 
6,657 69,130 
1,276 4,848 
237 862 
2,500 15,206 
1,405 3,437 
668 3,913 
3,746 18,975 
364 2,129 
799 2,875 
306 950 
1,323 »,720 
4,669 15,325 
261 1,649 
136 766 
1,119 4,628 
1,132 6,327 
618 2,587 
777 4,081 
144 404 
$1,764,854 62,673 $332,295 


—RBureau the Census 


of 





air-conditioning. It is estimated that 
about 12,000 restaurants have some sort 
of butcher shop with one or more meat 


slicers, scales, ice boxes and refrig- 
erators. 

Food cost is the most important part 
of restaurant operation. Around 40 


per cent is ideal, but the average res- 
taurant cannot keep it there unless it 
makes menus that feature something 
besides ham, steaks and chops. The 
food purchase dollar is broken down as 
follows: 


Per cent 

Meat 
Poultry otal EE al » an 
Fruits and Vegetables ae 
Sea Food i+eaae ne . 7 
ee Ms SOs oni bn cc dccease 7 
ee xescaes —— 5 
Bread and Pastry 9 
Ice Cream 3 
Coffee te : is . ; . 2.8 
Tea . os sesame ae Sar besicioe 5 
Cocoa and Chocolate..... =e cn 
Cereals .... . _ : 3 
ET ; 2 
Cooking, Oil? etc ‘ 2 
Syrups, Vinegar, Sugar ca 
Miscellaneous Groceries 7.5 

MOE kicetes 100 


Gas is used as the important fuel in 
about 90 per cent of the recognized res- 
taurants, wood in about 3 per cent and 
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electricity in 2 per cent. For specialty 
cooking, electricity is used in about 65 
per cent of the kitchens. This includes 
waffle irons, toasters, broilers, etc. 

The kitchen is the most important 
part of the restaurant. If it isn’t well 
planned and efficiently equipped, food 
cannot be produced economically nor 
speedily. Usually kitchens occupy from 
25 to 33% per cent of the total space 
in the entire restaurant. 

The tendency is toward percentage 
leases—from 5 to 10 per cent of the 


gross, depending on local conditions 
and the kind of a deal that can be 
made. Rentals should average around 


7 per cent of the gross. 

There are approximately 1,200 res- 
taurant chain organizations, with an 
average of nine units per chain. 

The restaurant owner or manager is 
almost always the buyer of supplies 
and equipment, and in a majority of 
instances of food as well. In some of 
the larger independents and chains a 
food supervisor, purchasing agent, chef 
or steward, engineer and other depart- 
ment heads have buying delegated to 


them. 
421 
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Restaurant Costs 


Restaurant Management gives these 
cost percentages for the average res- 
taurant offering table service: 


Food, 40 per cent; payroll, including 
manager, 27 per cent; rent, 7 per cent; 
advertising, 2 per cent; cookery fuel, 2 
per cent; light, power, signs, air con- 
ditioning, 2.5 per cent; menu printing, 
1 per cent; laundry and uniforms, 2 
per cent; office supplies and printing, 
1 per cent; replacements, 2 per cent; 
cleaning supplies, 1 per cent; insur- 
ance, taxes, licenses, 3.2 per cent; water 
and ice, 0.8 per cent; interest and 
depreciation, 4.1 per cent; miscellan- 
eous, 1.9 per cent; profit, 2.2 per cent. 

The figures vary slightly according 
to the type of operation. 

A group of managers gave the same 
company the following estimate of 
the relative value of various factors in 
popularizing a restaurant: Good food, 
35 per cent; price, 30 per cent; service, 
15 per cent; location, 10 per cent; va- 
riety, 5 per cent; atmosphere, 5 per 
cent. 


Associations 
National Restaurant Assn., 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 


666 N. 





High-lights 


Capital invested in restau- 
DE: ccccudsneeedéuataiateaans $1,375,000,000 
Do own baking....22% do all—85% do some 


= 










Pacific Coast Record, combined wi 
Western Restaurant, 510 W. 6th S:., 












Angeles, Calif. Published by ‘aclie 
Coast Record, Inc. Est. 1910. Su scrip. 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Typ: page 






Forms clos 
Circulation 


9%x7%. Published Ist. 


25 
5t 
Agency discount, 15-2 h 


(Pub. 













































Number of restaurants with soda lisher’s Statement), 4,600, Rates 
SD: cabissustineebinaewat’s 36,000 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Sq. feet of dining room area.....206,500,000 1 $125.00 $ 75.00 > 45.00 
Restaurants that sell retail baked 6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
MEN 6c .tnd phe ahi nitokucahaukors 16% 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Restaurants that make ice cream 17% Standard color, $25; bleed rate, 10%, 
Restaurants that make candy.... 14% 
Restaurants that sell tobacco.... 91% m ae 
Restaurants that do delicatessen Restaurant Buyer's Directory, 71 Van 
ga ea a ee aC GEN 12% derbilt Ave., New York. Published by 
Number of tea-rooms............ 20,000 Ahrens Pub. Co. Trim size, 8%x1l1\ 
Number of cafeterias............. 23,000 Type page, 7x10. Published as Oct. issu 
Number of lunch rooms, stands, of Restaurant Management. Circulation 
See ee Se « snestdaseneues 63,000 (Publisher’s Statement), 18,000, which 
Number of soda grills and foun- includes ABC net paid, including bulk 
> RR agra patina 36,000 circulation of Restaurant Management 
Number of service restaurants. 28,000 Rates—1 page, $320; % page, $160; ¥ Nn 
page, $80. j 
Restaurant Man, The, 1457 Broadway 


charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


New Worlds of Color and Beauty 


A survey of post-war building and 
remodeling plans in the restaurant 
field. Published by American Restau- 
rant Magazine. 

The Restaurant Market for Food and 
Equipment 


A picture of the restaurant market 
in war and peace as a consumer of 
foods and equipment. Published by 
American Restaurant Magazine, this 
is a continuing survey, revealing 
changes as they take place. 


Publications 


[Circulation iigures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


@ 


American Restaurant Magazine, The, 5 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Patterson Publishing Co. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A 
statement furnished on request. Circu- 
lation, 14,520; (gross), 15,653. Commer- 
cial restaurants, including service and 
self-service lunch rooms, coffee shops, 
etc., 70% hotels, hospitals and clubs, 
12%; equipment and food jobbers, 3%; 
industrial, school and college restaurants 





and mess officers of armed forces, 7%; 

others, 8%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $260.00 $150.00 $ 75.00 
6 230.00 130.00 65.00 
12 210.00 120.00 60.00 

Color rates on application. Bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 420. 

Culimary Review, 349 W. 48th St.. New 


York. Published 
Fed., Inc. Est. 
Type page, 6% x9. 


by American Culinary 
1932. Subscription, $1.50. 
Published ist. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), gross, 
10,756. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
$0.00 50.00 27.00 
12 80.00 45.00 24.00 


Standard color, $30 


Hotel and Restaurant News, Park Square 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. Published by Hotel 
Service, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 15%x22. Type page, 13%x20. 
Published Saturd: Ly. Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
tates—-1 line, $0.30; 5,000 lines, $0.23; 
10,000 lines, $0.20 





Mid-West Restaurant. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

Chicago Restaurant Ass'n. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 12%x16%. 
Type page, 11% x15. Published 15th. 
Forms close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


News, 111 W. 
Published by 
Est. 1939. 


(gross), 2,662. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 6 Page 2Cols.x7% 
1 $187.50 121.88 7 60.00 
6 178.12 115.78 57.00 

12 168.75 109.69 54.00 





New Jersey Merchant-Restaurateur, 207 
Market St., Newark, N. J. Published by 


Duan A. Kurk Est. 1931 Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x 
10 Published ist Forms close 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Publisher's Stateme ri: 3,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page >» Pa 4% Page 

$ 60.00 i 35.4 ot $ 20.00 

6 57.00 33. 95 19.00 

12 54.00 31.50 18.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed, $15. 
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New York. Published by Restaurant Mar 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 8%x12. Type page, 7xl( 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agencr 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher: 


“Mr. 
half of 
ppportu 
pbjectiv 
































Statement), 4,911. Rates— & aeagt 
Times 1 Page * Page % Page : 
1 $100.00 60.00 $ 40.00 onven! 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00% It is 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 Hof such 
Standard color, $30; bleed rate on re-Buch bo! 
quest. JO 
Exe 
For 
@ ] ¢ 
Restaurant Management, 71 Vanderbi! 
Ave., New York City. Published by «7 do 
Ahrens Publishing Co. Est. 1918. Sub applied 
scription, $3. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Typel. . 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms closegf” 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LAAsay oth 
statement on request. Circulation, 16,34; —ivheneve 
(zross), 16,708. Commercial restaurants JA 
75%: hotels, hospitals and clubs, 9%; in Dir 
dustrial, school and college restaurants Of 
and mess officers of armed forces, 4° 
others, 12%. Rates—l1 page, $320; 4 
page, $160; 4% page, $80. Discounts base(@ “I am 
on space used in Hotel Management ant Bop, pu 
Restaurant Management: 6 pages, 59\@, we 6 
12 pages, 10%; 24 pages, 20%. s imitati 
For additional data see page 423. » ale 
hat we 
Restaurateur and Hotelier, 601 W. 115t Bf intell 
St.. New York. Published by D. Lat 
Michaelson. Est. 1917. Subscription, mer, 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9\1pprinting 
11%. Published 15th. Forms close Ist Jpotels a: 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— jure in 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page Bhe inter 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 etting t 
6 150.00 85.00 55.0 b 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 gPas Deen 
Standard color, $62.50; bleed rates 8 We ha 
request. imes wi 
rnment, 
Restaurateur and Hotelier Manual, 6!) Fons i 
W. 115th St., New York. Published.) HAI 
D. L. Michaelson. Trim size, 5%x74 Con 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published May- -Ne Plur 
Forms close 1 mo. preceding. Rates— Wa 
page, $175; % page, $100; 4 page, # 
Standard color, $50; bleed rates on fr : 
quest. I war 
—— Bree in | 
0 
Western Hotel and Restaurant Reporte — 
26 O’ Farrell St., San Francisco, Cal! : 
Published by S. P. Barash & Co. ES We ap, 
1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%*Beivitie 
Type page, 6 5/6x10. Published JB. pore 
Forms close 20th. Agency discount 
15-2. Rates— as 
Times 1 Page % Page % Past eg 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 Dep 
6 90.00 54.00 31.5 
12 85.00 51.00 30.0 “The | 
Standard color, $25.00. . 1 
sple 
ampair 
G. 
Nat 
Pub 
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“Mr. Wilson has asked me to express in be- 
Tx1( Qpall of this agency our appreciation for the 
pportunity which you afforded us to place the 


Agen 
ishersMpbjectives of the National Nutrition Program 
, vefore the hotel men of the country at the Hotel 
+ ie onvention held in New York City last week. 
30.01 It is encouraging, however, that as publisher 
25.00 Hef such important trade organs, you are giving 
)n re-Much bold leadership. 
JOEL J. BERRALL 
sabia Executive Secretary 
Food Industry Advisory Committee 
ib) Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
nderbi 
hed b ‘I do appreciate the thought which you have 


“* Baplied to one of our progressing problems, and 


oa ‘fin any case I shall be glad to discuss this or 

N.LAA ey other Civilian Defense matter with you 

16,340;vhenever you are in Washington.” 

aurants JAMES M. LANDIS 

ar Director 

Lurant Office Civilian Defense 

es, 4 

ZU 

s base “I am taking this means to notify you that 

ent a0 Brour publications have been of inestimable aid 

es, ho us, first in the gathering of statistics before 
Limitation Order L-182 was written, helping us 
o gain factual knowledge of the industry so 

————— Bhat we could write the order with some degree 

V. 115th fbf intelligence. 

a. ¢; @ Later, your publications again helped us by 


94; —printing articles instructing restaurants and 
yse Ist Motels as well as institutions the proper proce- 
jure in filing applications as well as explaining 


>, wr 

jh Pas he intent of the order. We believe that by your 
Pe 

? ge etting this over to your readers our paper work 
od . . 
45.00 [P's been cut down considerably. 

ates 009 We have found you to be cooperative at all 


imes with the utmost thought to aid the Gov- 





HOW TO BUILD GOODWILL NOW 


2 in the Mass-Consumer Markets 





“A Record of Editorial Wartime Activities — Base 
“lon Comments from Key Government Officials 


“The spirit in which you have entered into RECENT IMPORTANT ISSUES! 
the Food Fights for Freedom Campaign leaves 
ESSENTIALITY OF HOTELS 


absolutely nothing to be desired.” 
A. G. PEART Thirty-two pegs castles published & 
i isi cooperation wi e American Hote 
a ee ore Reosctatien as a workbook for hotel 
executives. It shows the war jobs be- 
ing done by hotels in the housin 
and feeding of essential military an 


“IT don’t know how to begin to thank you for 
that kind of cooperation. It is really an inspira- 


tion and, frankly, a much needed restoration we & 

. ’ , civilian personnel, 
of enthusiasm for this volunteer work to get 
such a generous reaction from a_ publisher, 


particularly because I know you would not be 
doing a job of that scope if you did not agree 
with us that the need is imperative.” 


Cc. G. MORTIMER, JR. 
Coordinator Food Fights for Freedom Program 


THE SANE LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
An issue by issue campaign waging 
war against the dry interests who 
advocate the return of prohibition 


“T have been told of your fine offer of special and its accompanying speakeasy era. 


cooperation in connection with the War Food 
Administration campaign of education. 
For this we are grateful and wish to express 
our appreciation. 
In this Judge Jones joins with me.” 
VERNON D. BEATTY 
Director of Advertising 
War Food Administration 


NUTRITION PROGRAM 
Monthly editorials cooperating with 
Government and private agencies 
in the campaign to promote the 
value of proper nutrition in restau- 
rants. 


“Your help to us during the past two years in 
disseminating information on the War Bond 
program to the hotel and restaurant fields has 
been of immeasurable value. The use of your 
mailing list to mail posters to these two groups 
has been a distribution service that we could 
not have obtained except at tremendous cost to 
the Treasury Department. 

The Payroll Savings Program that is being 
so aggressively pushed by hotels and the large 
restaurants has had considerable support in the 
editorial columns of your publications. 

Again we want to thank you for your splendid 
cooperation.” 


F. E. PULTE, JR. 


FOOD CONSERVATION 


A consistent program designed to 
show hotel and restaurant operators 
the most effective means of conserv- 
ing food by the proper readjustment 
of menus. ‘ 





RESTAURANTS OF THE 

FUTURE-—A special issue of RES- 
TAURANT MANAGEMENT magazine 
conducted in cooperation with 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD to show 


the post-war plans now in the mak- 









— ete . i by th t t industry. Th 
= Frament, and not to criticize as so many publi- Chief, Retail Stores Section = ty By yy 4 [apen 
ual, 60) Rtions in other fields are prone to do. War Savings Staff have cooperated in a joint venture. 
shed HARRY J. HOLBROOK Treasury Department 
pMxi Commercial Cooking Equipment Unit 
ay-N cmbiog and Heating Division 
rates rP 
a OF THE TOTAL CONSUMER 
on ft 

“I want you to know how much we appreciate your valuable assist- MARKET IS REPRESENTED 
—— Boece in publicizing the Small Town Manual and the Wartime Business 
eporte: onference meetings in your publications ‘Hotel Management,’ ‘Hotel BY HOTELS AND RESTA URANTS 
. Calif orld Review, and ‘Restaurant Management.’ 
». ES} We appreciate also your personal and active help in promoting these 

es? etivities through your close cooperation with associations representing L The original and leading monthly maga- 
vv oun fee Hotel and restaurant trade.” HOTE zine devoted exclusively to operations. 


CARL H. HENRIKSON, JR. 
% Past Regional Business Consultant 


$ 35 Department of Commerce tion. First in reader acceptance. 
31.5 
30.8 Th tional hotel newspaper featurin 
The American Red Cross and its national officers greatly appreciate HOTEL pera apni ar cause at anasnimadh 
d cooperation you have given us in our 1943 War Fund wartime regulations, personalities, per- 


G. STEWART BROWN 

National Director 

Put Information Service 

American Red Cross (National Headquarters) 





The “Show How” textbook of methods, 
equipment, maintenance, and construc- 


MANAGEMENT 









WORLD-REVIEW 


sonnel and property changes, forums of 
opinion, conventions, etc. 








The restavrant operators monthly text- 
book of case history profit-making ideas. 
Designed editorially to show restaurants 
of all sizes how to more efficiently and 
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‘ HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
| REPRESENT THE 
= Mass—-Conmoumer MARKET 


MANAGEMENT 






profitably conduct their business. 


Jb : Publishing 71 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 
JINNENS F°UCLESHLNG (70% 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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Schools 


Schools offer a continuous market 
for building upkeep and repairs, text- 
books, stationery, magazines and year- 
ly supplies for use in the various sub- 
jects listed in the curriculum (chemical 
supplies for the chemistry department, 
sewing machines for home economics, 
paints and crayons fer art, typewriters 
for commerce, maps for geography, to 
mention a few) as well as a periodical 
market for heating and lighting equip- 
ment, sound installation, building ma- 





terials, desks and other furniture, 
buses, etc. 
Annual expenditure for food in 


schools is estimated at $105,000,000 by 
School and College Cafeteria. Accord- 
ing to food manufacturers, the school 
market closely parallels the hotel field 
in food consumption and it is, therefore, 
the third largest division of the institu- 
tional market. The major portion of 
this market is served by 5,000 schools; 
2,300 universities and colleges; 1,700 
high schools; 360 elementary schools 
and 650 academies, preparatory schools, 
convents and private camps. 

The 1940 Census of Population found 
26,759,099 persons of and col- 
lege age attending school. This was 
57.7 per cent of the 46,351,915 persons 


5 to 24 years of age. A striking gain 


school 


was found in the proportion of late 
high school age attending school. 
The number of males in school was 


13,614,585, or 58.6 per cent of the total 
The number of females 
13,144,514, or 56.9 per 


of school age. 
in school was 
cent 

Of the 
13 years, 


number of children of 10 to 
8,915,669, or per cent, 
school. Of those 21 to 24 
only 465,895, or 5.1 per cent, 
in school. 
The Official 
1942 listed 
educational 


95.5 
were in 
years, 
were 
Catholic Directory for 
the following Catholic 
institutions: 


vo enrollment 


Seminartk 203 17,045 
(olleges for men 140 
( ] ade f 
wirl 669 
Higt hoo 1,468 501,088 
Parishes wit chools 7,701 2,065,198 
For 1940, the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, gave the 
value of school property in the United 
States as $7,635,112,546, including 
buildings, sites and equipment. The 


number of school buildings was 228,762, 


of which 113,600 or 52.8 per cent were 
one-room structures. 

The Office of Education also reports 
that the annual cost of public education 
is $91.64 per pupil enrolled. About 
2,000 one-room units go out of existence 
each year. Because of larger units in 
urban areas, 37,700 out of 228,762 city 
school buildings (16.5 per cent of the 
total school buildings) account for 62.6 
per cent of total expenditures for main- 
tenance, or $1,499,466,924 per year. The 
191,062 rural schools, representing 83.5 
per cent of total units, spend $894,582,- 


424 


003 for maintenance, or 37.4 per cent 
of the total. 
The Office of Education has classified 
public school expenditures as follows: 
PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPENDITURES, 
1940-41 
Amount %o 
91,570,594 4.71 
1,314,342,483 67.69 
88,942,040 4.58 


General control and 

administration ‘ 
Instruction, salaries... 
Textbooks and supplies 


Operation, fuel, water, 

light, power, sup- 

plies, janitors’ sal- 

aries, etc. ded ated 194,365,182 10.01 
Maintenance and re- 

DOES cece idaneta wi 73,321,441 3.78 
Libraries, health, 

transportation, at- 

tendance enforce- 

ment, etc. ..... cee 129,141,210 6.65 
Fixed charges, rent, 


50,116,278 2.58 


insurance 


Total, 
pense 


current ex- 
. .81,941,799,228 100.00 

Executive personnel in schools during 
1938 included 1,482 state administra- 
tive officers, 3,566 county superinten- 
dents and assistants, and 10,170 local 
superintendents and assistants. 

The Office of Education offers the 
following classification on schools: 
HIGHER LEARNING 
Public Private Total 


INSTITUTIONS OF 


Universities, colleges 
and professional 
schools ..... ‘ eer 826 967 
Teachers’ colleges 166 21 187 
Normal schools .. 79 19 98 
Junior colleges 217 239 456 
Total 603 1,105 1,708 
The 94 cities over 100,000 spent 


$630,203,000, or 28.7 per cent of their 
1939 revenue for the upkeep of schools. 
This was their largest single expendi- 
ture. 


Vocational Training 


The war resulted in a huge expan- 
sion of vocational training, trade 
schools, vocational high schools, tech- 
nical high schools and engineering 
colleges being called on to train more 
than 1,250,000 workers for trades es- 
sential to war within a year’s time. 

The Federal Office of Education ap- 
proaches training for war from three 
angles: 

1. Through the use of existing pub- 
lic trade school facilities. 


2. Through 
shop facilities 
vestment. 

3. Through engineering schools, 

1. Fe 

For a number of years the Federal pscr 
Government has been cooperating with Type P 
state educational agencies in a progranBuiatio 
of vocational education. In the FederalfRates— 
ly aided vocational schools, more thaf | 
2,000,000 students are enrolled for vog 6 

. . . 5 
cational training. Most of these ar 
between the ages of 16 and 30. Th 
number of teachers now engaged ; 


expansion of  schof 1 
requiring capital ing ; 














































meric 
Ave., ¢ 


Book lis 
ago, Il 
ss'n 


vocational education is 53,500 with ine, 6 
nearly 45,000 attending trainin ti 


courses in preparation for such teach#Forms | 
ing. Some 15,000 instructors are conysiic. 
ducting courses in industrial arts, voBi%; © 
sational and trade occupations, whic the 
are of special importance in a prograngfimes 


of national defense. Among the ke 
trades are aircraft mechanics, machin 
ists, auto mechanics, sheet me 
workers, welders, cabinet makers, pat 
tern makers, electricians, blacksmiths 


usines 
adisor 
rege | 


1 Typ 

This part of the program serves mor@fy on 1 
than 700,000 students. ation 
State and local communities have inf*!**; 
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Shoes and Leather 





Production of leather footwear in 
1942 was 483,870,000 pairs, a decline of 
3 per cent from the 1941 peak. Gov- 
ernment shoes accounted for 40,875,000 
pairs, or 8.4 per cent of the 1942 total, 


compared with 3.1 per cent of 1941 
production. Rationing was instituted 
to insure adequate supplies for the 


armed forces. 
Production of plants with 98 per cent 
of the industry’s capacity was divided 


as follows in 1942: 
(000 
pairs) 
I t il lippe ota iS4.870 
Hi ar ¥ cut boot ind si 
(leather), tota 108.709 
(,0Vve! ment 
Ly S-type 184 
Work-type 1,691 
Civillar ! 
Men's dr 74,517 
Men work 27,783 
Youths’ and |! 17,107 
Misses ind ldre $1,285 
Infants 1D, 69 
Athletis ; 
Part leather and art fabr I 87 
All fabric (satin canvas, et ) 1,715 
Slippers and n isi for house 
wear i3,d0 
All-leather 12,514 
Part-leather, felt, et (0.512 
len ndal ‘.202 
All ther 2,647 


New Hampshire passed Pennsylvania 
in shoe production in 1942. Massachu- 
setts had 19.0 per cent of the total; 
New York, 18.4 per cent; Missouri, 11.6 
per cent; New Hampshire, 9.5 per cent; 
Pennsylvania, 8.6 per cent; Illinois, 7.8 
per cent; Maine, 6.0 per cent; Wiscon- 
sin, 4.2 per cent. 

Production of leather footwear de- 
clined about 8 per cent during the first 
five months of 1943. 


The entry of women into war work 
created a demand for women’s work 
shoes. 

An energetic search for new ma 


according to 
Shoe 8, 


terials took place in 1942, 
Hide Leathe r and 
result of the shortage or disappearance 
of old New tanning and leather 
finishing agents were sought, new ad- 
suppliers 


and as a 


ones 


hesives developed and new 
found. 

operated at 18 per cent 
above the 1935-39 level in 1942, but ac- 
tivity tapered off somewhat during the 


Hide and 


Tanners 


first five months of 1943. 
skin prices in 1942 were the highest 
since 1937. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,070 manufacturers of non-rub- 
ber footwear, with products valued at 
$734,673,000, a loss of 4.4 per cent from 
1937. They employed 218,000 wage 
earners, paying them $183,658,000. 
Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, etc., 
was $388,439,000. Leading production 
centers are Massachusetts, New York, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Maine and Wisconsin. 

Establishments tanning leather or 
currying and finishing it numbered 446 
in 1939. Their products were valued 
at $346,438,000, a loss of 12.3 per cent 
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Sales of Shoe Stores, 1939 





No. of Sales 
State Est. (000) 
Alabama 156 $ 5,418 
Arizona .. 38 1,30L 
Arkansas ... ; 27 3,277 
Califorina - 1,248 45,042 
Colorado , 104 3,355 
Connecticut 35; 11,091 
Delaware . : 44 1,508 
Dist. of Columbia 120 7,620 
Florida 227 8,293 
Georgia ‘ 209 7,827 
Idaho . 37 1,020 
Illinois . , 1,558 44,215 
Indiana . 577 16,178 
lowa 08 10,336 
Kansas 269 5,116 
Kentucky 204 
Louisiana 196 
Maine . , 182 
Maryland eeu eee 25 
Massachusetts secs Benen 
Michigan 955 
Minnesota 389 
Mississippi 89 
Missouri 613 
Montana ; 47 
Nebraska ‘ 184 
Nevada 16 
New Hampshirs 134 
New Jersey 892 
New Mexico 32 
New York 5.383 108,594 
North Carolina 228 6,988 
North Dakota 41 864 
Ohio . : 1,403 39,953 
Oklahoma 178 5,355 
Oregon ... 27 3,688 
Pennsylvania . 1,924 56,449 
Rhode island 149 5,496 
South Carolina 87 3,033 
South Dakota 62 1,111 
Tennessee 205 7,930 
Texas 458 19,320 
Utah . 40) 2,044 
Vermont .. 52 1,227 
Virginia 233 8.066 
Washington 231 7,766 
West Virginia 158 5,256 
Wisconsin 642 13,901 
Wyoming 25 400 
u. s 20,487 $617,064 


Census of Business 





ro 


from 1937. They employed 47,252 men. 
Of the total, 335 were regular factories, 
the other 11 contract plants. Another 
520 manufacturers of cut stock and 
findings had an output of $129,399,000, 
2.5 per cent below 1937. 

Other manufacturers engaged in 
production of leather products were re- 
ported follows by the Bureau of 
the Census in 1939: Gloves and mit- 
tens, 213, $56,992,000; suitcases, brief- 
cases, bags, trunks and other luggage, 


as 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30. 1943.] 


@ 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Bostor Published by Shoe Trades Pub. 
a Est 1896 Subscription, $3 Trim 
Stexll& Type page, 64%x9%. Pub- 
hed Wednesday Forms close Satur- 
day Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
( 1.845; (gross), 2,811. Shoe mfrs 
buyers of leather and supplies, 55%; 
hoe and leather mfrs., supplies and 
equipment, 32%: other, 13% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
] $100.00 $ 51.00 $ 27.00 
13 80.00 41.00 22.00 
°6 75.00 39.00 21.00 
70.00 36.00 19.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


330, $36,488,000; women’s pocketbooks 
handbags and purses, 285, $55,654,000; 
small leather goods industry, 118 
$14,334,000. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
2,472 men’s shoe stores, with sales of 
$78,770,000; 15,280 family shoe stores, 
$384,156,000; 2,735 women’s shoe stores, 
$154,138,000. The total was 20,487 
stores, with sales of $617,064,000. This 
was a gain of 9.9 per cent in number, 
and 20.7 per cent in sales, over 1939 
This figure is incomplete, however, as 
it does not include shoe sales of de 
partment stores. 

Independent shoe stores numbered 
19,091 and accounted for 41.2 per cent 
of sales, compared with 43.4 per cent 
in 1935. Chain stores numbered 2,88( 
and had 49.7 per cent of sales, against 
50.0 per cent in 1935. Other types of 
shoe stores were only 29 in number 
Their sales were $3,877,000, or 0.6 per 
cent of the total. 

About 600 independent shoe dealers 
reporting to the Bureau of the Census 
had 1942 volume 60 per cent above 1939 
For the first five months of 1943, sales 
were 26 per cent ahead of the same 
1942 period. 

There were 50,115 shoe repair shops 
in 1939, with receipts of $106,737,000 
Comparable 1935 figures are not avail- 
able. 


Associations 


American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion, 143 W. 20th St., New York. 

Luggage & Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of America, 220 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

National Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Association, Chrysler Bldg., New 
York. 

National Shoe Retailers Association 
274 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Shoe Travelers Ass! 
ler Bldg., Boston. 

Tanners Council 
Gold St., New York. 


, Stat- 


of America, 10 


Blue Book of the Shoe & Leather Indus 


try, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago Pu 
lished by Hide & Leather Pub. ‘ Es 
1906, Free to subscribers of H e 8 
Leather and Shoes. Trim siz MX 
Type page, 4%x8. Agency d ul 
15-2. Circulation, see Hide and athe 
and Shoes Rates—1l1 page, $93 pas 
$59; 4% page, $38. 

Boot and Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 4 is 
New York. Published by Chilton Co. F 
1882. Subscription, $3. Trim s 5 
11% Type page, 7x10, Publis 

and 15th. Forms close 15 days preveal™ 
Agency discounts, none. Circulat a 
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Sporting Goods, Toys 





Sporting goods manufacturers oper- 
ated under handicaps in 1942 and 1943. 
Restrictions were placed on the use of 
critical for manufacture of 
sporting toys. Production 


materials 
goods and 


of bicycles was reduced to little more 
than enough to fill the needs of the 
armed forces, though the War Produc- 


tion Board made 283,000 available to 
qualified war workers in 1943. Dealers 
were required to report inventories of 
firearms to the government and some 
of these supplies were purchased 
through the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion. Sales of low-price guns to civi- 
lians were prohibited and production 
of golf balls was curtailed. 

Sporting goods dealers reporting to 
the Bureau of the Census had constant 


sales increases from 1939 through the 
first half of 1943, however. In 1942, 
sales were 53 per cent above 1939 and 
for the first half of 1943 they gained 
another 8 per cent. 

While the Bureau of the Census 
found 2,605 sporting goods stores in 


1939, with sales of $56,914,000, trade 
estimates are much higher. One trade 
publication estimated that there are 5,- 
000 independent exclusive retailers, 375 
combination wholesalers and retailers 
and 650 jobbers. Furthermore, there 
are 160 chains with 6,800 stores which 
handle sporting goods either exclusive- 
ly or as major departments, while a 
score of mail order houses also sell some 
sporting goods. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 350 establishments producing 
sporting goods. The wholesale value 
of their products was $64,754,000— 
considerably higher than the total of 
retail sales given by the same author- 
ity. 

Production was 
jor classifications in 1939: 


divided into these ma- 
Golf goods, 


$15,645,000; fishing tackle, $12,575,000; 
baseball goods, $6,269,000; tennis 
goods, $4,749,000; football, basketball 


and boxing goods and inflated balls, $5,- 
368,000; billiard and pool tables and 
accessories, $2,957,000; skates, $5,411,- 
000; gymnasium equipment, $603,000; 
hunting equipment, except firearms 
and ammunition, $1,272,000; skis and 
snowshoes, $1,079,000; toboggans and 


sleds, $149,000; croquet sets, $369,000; 
playground equipment, $1,734,000; 
other, including bowling alleys, $10,- 
224,000. 
Toys 

Manufacturers of games and toys and 


children’s vehicles reported moderate 
increases in production in 1939, the Bu- 
reau of the Census said. The number 
of establishments increased from 304 
in 1937 to 387 in 1939. The value of 
their products gained 6.1 per cent from 
$70,246,000 to $74,518,000. 

Production of games and toys was 
$55,401,000, a gain of 9.5 per cent over 
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1937. Value of children’s vehicles de- 

clined 2.7 per cent to $19,117,000. 
Manufacture of dolls (except rubber), 

not included in the classifications given 


above, increased 8.3 per cent to $12,- 
132,000 in 1939. There were 84 manu- 
facturers, a gain of 10. The number 


of dolls produced was 11,495,000, com- 
pared with 7,727,000 in 1937. 


Associations 


Athletic Apparel Assn., General Ath. 
letic Products Co., Greenville, O. 
Athletic Goods Mfrs. Assn., 
State St., Chicago. 

Cycle Trades of America, 122 E. 
St., New York. 

Golf Ball Mfrs. Assn., ie A Young 
Golf Co., Detroit. 

National Assn. of Golf Club Mfrs,, 
19 Beekman St., New York. 

National Sporting Goods Assn.., 
land Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


209 Ss. 


42nd 


Mid- 


Associated Fishing Tackle Mfrs., Sporting Arms & Ammunition Mfrs, 
Box 310, Geneva, O. Institute, 103 Park Ave., New York. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
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Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 
4 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
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Times l Page * Page ™% Page 
l $200.00 $150. oOo $ 70.00 
if) 178.00 li 3 0 62.50 
12 150.00 112 52.50 
Color rates on request; bieed, 10% 
National Bowlers Journal and Billiard 
Revue, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Published by National Bowlers Journal, 
ine. Est. 1913. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 8 16x11%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 13,300; 
(gross), 14,200 Rates 
Times l page % page % Page 
1 $230.00 $175.00 $ 80.00 
n $200.00 150.00 65.00 
12 175.00 135.00 60.00 
Color rate, $50; bleed, 15%. 
Professional Golfer of America, 150 Nas- 
sau St New York Published by Pro- 
fessional Golfers Ass'n of America Est. 
1920 Subscription, $2. Type page, 6%x9. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 5-3. tates 
Times 1 Page Page 4% Page 
] $150.00 $ 75.00 37.50 
6 142.50 71.25 35.63 





12 135.00 6 


Sporting Goods Dealer, 217 N. 10th St., 


St Louis, Mo P ublishe d by Sporting 
Goods Pub. Co Est. 1899. Subscription, 
$3 Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 
7%x10 Published lst Forms close 
6th Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 4.034; (gross), 5.815. Retailers and 
W ho lesaler s, 62% jobbers, 13% mfrs 
and rep., 21% others, 1% Rates 
Times 1 P age % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
6 145.00 87.50 50.00 
12 135.00 77.50 45.00 
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Sporting Goods Dealer's Trade Siete 


217 N. 10th St., St. Louis, Mo. Published 
by Sporting Goods Publishing Co.. Type 
page, 3%x5% Agency discounts, none. 
Published annually. Forms close Feb. 1. 
Circulation (free to subscribers Sport- 
ing Goods Dealer). Rates—1l1 page, $75; 
% page, $47.50; % page, $32.50. 

—_— 
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Sports Age, 260 5th Ave., New York. 
Published by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Est. 
1938. Subscription, free to rated outlets. 
Trim size, 6x8%. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 
lished 2nd week Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding month Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation Dec., 1942 9,625; (gross), 
10,000, Retailers, 83%; others, 17° 
Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
l $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 
6 105.00 62.00 34.00 
12 96.00 56.00 30.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 
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Sport Goods and Playthings, 175 Jar- 
vis St., Toronto, Ont. Official organ Cana- 
dian Bicycle and Sport Goods Dealers’ 
Ass'n. Published by Fullerton Pub. Co. 
Ltd. Est 1923. (Controlled) Trin 
size, 84%x11%\% Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Ager 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (P ublish- 
er’s Statement), 2,260. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.75 
6 50.00 27.50 15.00 
12 45.00 25.00 13.50 
Color, $20. 
ToYSs 
Playthings, 71 W. ird St., New York 
City Published. by “Mec ready Pub. Co 
Est. 1903 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 74%.x10. Published 5th. 


Forms close 25th preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2 ( sire uli ation, 3,852; (gross), 

5,046. Retailers, 55 wholesalers, 17%; 

mfrs., 13° others, 15% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $144.00 $ 84.00 $ 48.00 
6 108.00 60.00 36.00 
12 90.00 54.00 30.00 

Standard color, $15; bleed, 10° 


Toys and Novelties, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 





Chicago. Published by Toys and Novel- 
ties Pub. Co. Est. 1909. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 1st. A gency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher® 
Statement), 6,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 105.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 54.00 30.00 
Color (red), $15; bleed, 10%. 


MOTORCYCLES AND BICYCLES 
American Bicyclist and Motorcyclist, 461 





8th Ave., New York. Published by 

Cycling Press, Inc. Est. 1876. Subscrip- 

tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type pass 

7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 25th 

Agency discounts, 0-2 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $108 00 $ UU 
12 157.00 97.00 OU 


906 Bendix Bldg., Les 


The Motorcyclist, 


Angeles, Calif. Published by Western 
Journal Co., Inc. Est. 1932. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type pase 
7%x10 Published Ist. Forms c!ose 
‘5th preceding. Agency discounts poe 
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Textiles 


Textile World’s Index of Textile mill 
activity set a fourth successive annual 
record in 1942, marking four years of 
unprecedented production levels in the 
industry. This period included the 
start of the war in Europe, our own 
iefense program, and the first year of 
America’s participation in the war. Ac- 
tivity during the first half of 1943 con- 
tinued almost at the high level of 1942. 
The levelling off was due primarily to 
manpower shortages. 

The 1942 Index reached the peak of 








198 (on the basis of 1923-25 average as 
100). This compared with 188 in 1941; 
42 in 1940; and 132 in 1939. The fol- 
wing table shows the movement of 
that Index from 1929 through 1942: 
TEXTILE WORLD'S TEXTILE MILL 
ACTIVITY INDEX 
1923-25 average 100 


7 
lo 


] 
go ] 
— ] { 
83 1 
104 1 


34 an 1 
5 aia 1942 
By individual fibers, cotton consump- 

tion in 1942 increased 8% over 1941; 

wool was off 7%, due merely to restrict- 

ed allotments of the fiber to mills, and 
nt to any lack of demand for wool 
products; and rayon, including both 
filament and staple, increased 5%. The 
consumption of both cotton and rayon 
sett new all-time highs in 1942. Silk 
went out the window. 

So far as the sales of textile ma- 
chinery, accessories and supplies are 
ncerned, Textile World’s Machinery 

Sales Index took a drop in 1942 for the 

first time since 1938. However, the 

machinery manufacturers were proud 

of the sales decline because it was a 

service stripe—evidence that the tex- 

tile machine shops had gone to war. 

Actually the drop was much less sharp 

than might have been anticipated. The 

1942 Index was 21% below 1941, or 127 

on the basis of 1929 as 100. It was 

still the second best year in Textile 

World’s survey which dates back to 

1929. The record from that year 

through 1942 is shown in the following 

table: 

TEX E WORLD'S TEXTILE MACHIN- 

ERY SALES INDEX 

1929 100 

1929 100 1936 94 

1921 67 1937 104 

7O1 57 1938 i3 

39 1939 105 

199 56 1940 115 

1934 63 1941 161 
, 74 1942 127 
Called upon in 1942 to meet unpre- 

cedented demands for its products for 

use by our Armed Forces, for Lend- 

Lease, and for essential civilian pur- 

poses, the textile industry consistently 

delivered the goods on time or ahead of 
me. This was done with practically 
no expansion of facilities, but involved 
the conversion of looms and other 
equipment from production of peace- 
ume war-time fabrics. Scarcity of 
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(See also Clothing, Men's; Department Stores) 
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some types of dyes, chemicals, fibers, 
and other materials was counteracted 
by use of substitutes. Many new and 
improved fabrics and finishes were 
developed to meet specific needs. Tex- 
tile research was accelerated to war 
tempo. Mill maintenance was geared 
to two- and three-shift operation. 


Post-War Outlook 


Textile manufacturers, in addition 
to continuing all-out production for 
war, were turning their thoughts ahead 
to post-war adjustment. The imme- 
diate post-war outlook is for continued 
high production levels, to meet lend- 
lease and export demands, to satisfy 
dammed-up civilian appetite for tex- 
tiles; and to clothe returning soldiers 
in civies. Beyond that short-range 
post-war outlook, the prospect depends 
primarily upon the general economic 
picture: the status of re-employment 
and the steps taken to prevent a de- 
flationary cycle such as set in after the 
post-war bulge following World War 
I, 

There are certain facts that can be 
assumed as reasonably accurate in con- 
nection with the post-war period. It 
is apparent that as soon as the war 
ends large quantities of high-strength 
rayon, Nylon, and other synthetics will 
be available for production of civilian 
fabrics. It is certain that many of the 
new fabrics and finishes developed for 
military purposes can be adapted to 
civilian use. It is certain that much 
of the present equipment will be worn 
out and will have to be replaced. It is 
certain that many new types of equip- 
ment will be introduced to the textile 
industry, some of them of revolu- 
tionary design. It is certain that the 
textile industry will meet increasing 
competition from the paper and other 
industries. It is certain that entirely 
new types of textiles and new uses for 
these textiles can be developed, and 
that they in turn can invade the mar- 
kets of other industries in which tex- 
tiles can serve an economic purpose. 
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Largely centered in three areas of 
the country—the South, New England 
and the Middle Atlantic states—the 
textile industry boasts the distinction 
of employing more wage earners than 
any other. 

Total expenditures for plant and 
equipment in 1939 were $94,547,000, ex- 
penditures for new machinery and op- 
erating equipment amounting to $67,- 
405,000, or 71.3 per cent. Cotton man- 
ufacturers spent $31,264,000; rayon, 
$8,872,000; silk, $1,543,000; dyeing and 
finishing, $7,256,000; woolen and 
worsted, $9,753,000. 


Equipment 


The cotton division had 802 prime 
movers aggregating 636,709 hp. in 
1939. Driving generators were 581 
with 561,349 hp., divided as follows: 
118 steam engines, 60,094 hp.; 127 
steam turbines, 327,104 hp.; 81 Diesel 
and semi-Diesel engines, 7,363 hp.; 313 
hydroturbines and water wheels, 165,- 
348 hp. 

Total kw. rating of generators was 
401,015. The division had 303,987 elec- 
tric motors with 1,666,000 hp., 229,844 
being driven by purchased energy. Kw. 
of electric energy generated in plants 
was 941,983,000, while 3,516,886,000 
was purchased. 

In the woolen and worsted division, 
there were 780 prime movers of 364,- 
286 hp., with 513 of 340,613 driving 
generators. This figure included 191 
steam engines, 75,106 hp.; 135 steam 
turbines, 229,230 hp.; 16 Diesel and 
semi-Diesels, 2,957 hp.; 163 hydrotur- 
bines and water wheels, 32,858 hp. The 
kw. rating of generators was 239,074, 
of which 157,368 were accounted for 
by steam turbines. The division had 
80,607 electric motors with 462,516 hp., 
with 37,511 being driven by purchased 
energy. Electric energy generated 
within plants was 362,057,000 kw., 
while 315,588,000 kw. was purchased. 

Textile mills, it is estimated, have in 
use over $30,000,000 worth of belting, 
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TEXTILES 





including leather, canvas, link or chain 
belts, etc., and buy each year about $5,- 
000,000 worth of this equipment. Most 
textile mills have their own machine 
shops. 

The different types of mills perform 
a variety of manufacturing processes 
with a wide variation in size of plants, 
amount and type of machinery operated 
with a consequent variation in the im- 
portance of each branch of the industry 
to the advertiser. Because of this 
variation, a careful analysis of each 
branch of the industry is essential in 
determining the market for any par- 
ticular product. 

Principal exports and imports of 
textiles for 1940 were as follows, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

TEXTILE EXPORTS 
Year ended 
December, 


1940 
(000) 
Cotton manufactures (including 
ChreaG. MCS, SC.) coccccccsccecccmen eee 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabrics 37,910 
Cotton cloth, colored .............. 26,061 


Cotton wearing apparel ......... 7,020 
Wool manufactures (including car- 
pets, wool felts, wearing apparel, 
GeO.» «ese eeceee sone . ee 
Rayon and other synthetic textiles 
(including yarn, thread, wearing 
apparel, etc.) . es es 71 
Silk manufactures sveen —_ 6,41 
Miscellaneous textile products (in- 


cluding linoleum, oil cloth, hats, 
etc.) .... oéeee : ee Sueuaée 11,879 
TEXTILE IMPORTS 
Cotton manufactures a eaten wees $28,747 
Cotton cloth ...... sen . . 6,118 
Cee DED pecceseneseasces 4,823 
Wool manufactures ........ccee00% 18,734 
Fabrics of mohair and wool...... 9,124 
ee GIG cccoccctscteeces . 5,672 
Fabrics of silk ......... - tae ee 
Rayon or other synthetic textiles 4,664 
Miscellaneous textile products...... 9,392 


Part of the requirements of textile 
mills are for equipment and supplies 
much the same as are used in other 
industrial groups. In many mills, a 
separate electric motor drives each ma- 
chine. Spinning, weaving, and knitting 
mills use group electrical drive exten- 
sively, although there are many mills 
where individual motors operate each 
loom or spinning frame. Electrically 
operated equipment includes fans, 
blowers, pumps, etc. 

Textile mills distribute their prod- 
ucts mainly through commission houses 
or other selling agencies to dry goods 
jobbers and manufacturers. The con- 
verter and dryer sometimes are middle- 
men between the unfinished cloth pro- 
ducer and the jobber. The garment 
manufacturers and other cutters buy 
direct from the mill, though small cut- 
ters are often supplied by jobbers. 

A survey among 227 textile mills, as 
to purchases in the industry, showed: 

1. In 93 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by the orders for gen- 
eral industrial equipment and supplies, 
originate with members of the operat- 
ing staff in the mills, including agents, 
managers, superintendents, and operat- 
ing executives. Seven per cent originate 
with the officials. 

2. In 81 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
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= > 
Textile Mill Products in 1939 
Cost of 
Wage Materials, Value of H. P. of 
No. of Earners Wages etc. Products Pri 
Est. (000) $(000) $(000) $(000) Movers 
Cotton manufactures icnnees ae 409.3 292,536 595,394 1,168,171 636 ' 
Rayon and silk manufactures.. 829 119.8 93.343 270,331 441,900 64 
Woolen and worsted manufac- 

Sa -eseceves , 722 149.9 143,494 $51,400 735,905 364,28 
Knit goods ‘ Sey » O89 236.6 202,763 357,396 714,429 51,899 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 

except woolen and worsted 580 63.0 65,596 150,310 294,850 166 

Totals 5 468 978.6 797,732 1,824,831 3,355,255 1,284,108 


Bureau of the Census 





ment, as typified by general industrial 
equipment and supplies, are specified 
by members of the operating staff. In 
19 per cent of the mills, they are deter- 
mined by the officials. 


Cotton Goods 


Cotton is the most important branch 
of the textile industry by a wide mar- 
gin, its 1939 production being valued 
at $1,168,171,000. This was divided as 
follows: Cotton broad woven goods, 
$869,354,000; cotton narrow fabrics, 
$48,501,000; cotton yarn, $198,940,000; 
cotton thread, $51,376,000. 

Some leading products in 1939 were 
print-cloth-yarn fabrics, $128,312,000; 
napped fabrics, $54,563,000; colored- 
yarn cotton goods and related fabrics, 
$75,024,000; fine cotton goods, $93,650,- 
000; tire fabrics, $37,786,000; towels 
and toweling, $38,722,000; wide cotton 
fabrics, $76,956,000; specialties and all 
other, $82,618,000. 


Silk and Rayon 
There were 829 silk and rayon manu- 
facturers in 1939, with products valued 
at $441,900,000, a gain of 8.3 per cent 
over 1937. The rayon branch of the in- 
dustry was divided as follows: 
Value of 


No. of Products 

Est. (000) 

Broad woven goods - 375 $ 278,021 
Narrow fabrics ..... oo 120 20,516 
Yarn and thread ......... 52 26,471 
Throwing and spinning .. 32 3,066 
ee SO cnncesscdivens 479 $ 328,074 


In addition, there were 30 manufac- 
turers of rayon yarn and allied prod- 
ucts, not included in the industry total. 
They had products valued at $247,066,- 
000, a decline of 3.0 per cent from 
1937. 


The silk industry had the following 


components: 
Value of 


No. of Products 

Est. (000) 
Broad woven goeds 119 $ 36,834 
Narrow fabrics .........-. 100 13,133 

Yarn and thread spun o 

WOVE ceocsccccecess oe. 48,005 
Throwing and spinning ... 78 15,853 
350 $113,825 


Nylon was the synthetic feature of 
1940. Of all newly developed machines 
offered to the knitting trade, more by 
far related to Nylon than to any other 
single item. Textile World’s 12-year 
index showed 558 for rayon against an 
average of 108 for the three main nat- 
ural fibers. For 1940, the rayon index 
was 1,090 compared with 131 for cot- 
ton, 187 for wool and 67 for silk. 


Woolens and Worsteds 


There were 722 woolen and worsted 
manufacturing establishments in 1939, 
with products valued at $735,905,000. 
They paid $143,494,000 to 150,000 wage 
earners, and spent $451,400,000 for ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel, purchased elec- 
tric energy and contract work. 


There were 583 regular factories or 
jobbers engaging contractors, 76 con- 
tract factories, and 63 dyers and fin- 
ishers. The first group accounted for 
93 per cent of the total value of prod- 
ucts. 


Knit Goods 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 2,089 establishments in the knit 
goods industry, with an output valued 
at $714,428,570, or 7.0 per cent above 
1937. The largest gain, 15 per cent, 
was registered in the hosiery field, 
which was to sustain a shock in Aug- 
ust, 1941, by the embargo on importa- 
tions of raw silk. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of the industry: 


Value of 
No. of Output 
Type Est. (000) 
Hosiery, full-fashioned ...... 499 $277,170 
Hosiery, seamless ............ 433 138,665 
Pt CE iodches ceneeenuee 229 68,663 
Knitted outerwear (except 
DEY scherddasedcdeheseccns 476 97,641 
Knitted outerwear (contract 
0 aan 233 6,550 
Knitted underwear . 199 113,353 
Pn Sey acoses nr wensnes 20 12,386 
Production of hosiery in 1939 
amounted to 152,342,000 dozen pairs, 


valued at $406,886,000, compared with 
125,558,000 dozen pairs in 1937, with a 
value of $351,977,000. Women’s hosiery 
accounted for 41 per cent of the quan- 
tity and 71 per cent of the value, the 
respective figures being 63,827,000 
dozen pairs and $299,269,000. 


Production of knit goods was divided 
as follows in 1939 by principal lines. 


000 Value 
Hosiery* Dozen (000) 
, | ee 152,342 $406,886 
Full-fashioned .......... 48,083 270,848 
ia eR RES 104,259 136,038 
PT BI witesitsricsinnc 54,635 72,33 
Full-fashioned .......... 183,646 786 696 
ED [6a cele inesacut 54,451 71,548 
Wee's, Weta ...cccscres 63,827 299,269 
Full-fashioned .......... 47,899 27 062 
DE, cnuwsdveestdons 15,928 29,208 
Boys’, misses’ and chil- — 
dren’s seamless ........ 25,994 26,288 
FO Rr 18,151 83 
Infants’ seamless ......... 5,189 002 
Other— 
Underwear and _  night- - 
CE ecabachdeseeceecsee§8=6tases 14 - 
Gloves and mittens*...... 2,477 13,083 
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Outerwear csececncesceeee scene 98,103 
Sweaters, sweater 
coats and jerseys...... 5,888 65,824 
Bathing SUIS .ccccccses coose 9,697 
Knit headwear ......... 1,256 3,716 
Knitted cloth for sale..... eee 56,111 
*Pairs. 


The industry spent $25,140,000 for 
plant and equipment in 1939, $18,838,- 
00 being for new machinery and op- 
erating equipment. The “hosiery—full- 
fashioned” industry spent $14,709,000 
f the total, and the “hosiery-seamless” 


$5,024,000. The knitted underwear 
group accounted for $2,074,000. 
Associations 

American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, 440 Fourth 


Ave. New York. 

American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
wciation, First National Bank Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Assn. of Cotton Yarn Distributors, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Carded Yarn Assn., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cotton Textile 320 
vay, New York. 

Cotton Thread Institute, 11 W. 42nd 
‘t., New York. 

Institute of Carpet Mfrs. of Amer- 
ca, 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 

International Silk Guild, 12 W. 56th 
St. New York. 

Mercerizers Association of America, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Narrow Fabrics Institute, 309 State 
St. New London, Conn. 

National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, 80 Federal St., Boston. 

National Association of Finishers of 


Institute, Broad- 


Textile Fabrics, 40 Worth St., New 
York. 
National Association of Hosiery 


Manufacturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

National Federation of Textiles, 15 
W. 37th St., New York. 

National Rayon Weavers Association, 
40 Worth St., New York. 

Print Cloth Group, Clinton, S. C. 


Rayon Yarn Producers Group, 51 
Madison Ave., New York. 

Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Assn., Gastonia, N. C. 

Southern Textile Assn., Charlotte, 
N. C, 

Textile Fabrics Association, 40 
Worth St., New York. 

Textile Research Institute, 10 E. 


40th St.. New York. 
_Und rwear Institute, 2 
New York. 


Park Ave., 


KNIT GOODS 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 3701 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

National Association of Hosiery 
Qontfacturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
ork. 


National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 


tion, 586 Fourth Ave., New York. 
_Un rwear Institute, 2 Park Ave.. 
New York. 
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84,645,757 
DOZEN PAIRS 


HOSIERY FIBERS 


1939 





ALL OTHER 
4.3% 





COTTON 
37.0% 


152,342,091 
DOZEN PAIRS 


—Bureau of Foreign 4 Domestic Commerce 





Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
Ave.. New York City. Published by 
Howes Pub, Co. Official paper, American 


Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 


every other Monday. Forms close 1 week 


preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,250 
Rates—1 page, $125; ™ page, $65; % 
page, $35: 6 pages, $118.75; 13 pages, 
$112.50 


Standard color, $30, 





@® 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 530 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Published 
by Frank P. Bennett & Co., Ine. Est. 
1887. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Thurs- 
day. Forms close Saturday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation, 10,223; (gross), 10,- 
676. Textile mills and executives, 33%: 
overseers, designers, master mechanics, 
26%: asst. overseers, loom fixers, etc.., 
21%: machinery and supply, 7%: raw 
materials, 4%: others, 9%. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $157.50 $ 84.00 $ 47.50 
12 136.50 68.25 35.45 
26 115.50 63.00 34.15 
52 100.00 57.75 31.50 
Standard color, $40: bleed, 20%. 


. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 
(See 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


@ 
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Cotton, Serving the Textile Industries, 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
W. R. C. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size. 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
24th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request. Circulation, 11,028; 


(gross), 12,181. Textile mfrs. and ex- 
ecutives, 31%: master mechanics, over- 
seers, designers, 39%: asst. overseers 
loom fixers, 19%; others. 11%. Rates 
Times 1 Page ¥% Page 4% Page 
1 $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 
6 159.00 85.00 45.00 
12 135.00 75.00 40.00 


Standard color (Red), $40: bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 2. 





Cotton Digest, Cotton Exchange Building. 
Houston. Texas. Published by Cotton 
Digest Co., Est. 1928. Trim size 8%x11% 
Tvpe page, 7x10. Subscription, $3. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $117.60 $ 58.80 $ 29.40 
6 96.00 48.30 24.15 
12 88.20 44.10 22.05 
26 79.80 39.90 19.95 
52 HR.RO 29.40 14.70 
Cotton Trade Journal, Cotton Exchange 
Bldg.. Memphis, Tenn, Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $3.50. Trim size, 18x23. Type 
page, 16%x21. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Thursday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—$3 per column inch; 
6 mos., $2.50: 12 mos., $2. 
Daily Mill Stock Reporter, 133 W 2.1st 
St., New York City. Published by Atlas 
Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$15. Trim size, 10x14. Type page, 9%x 
12%. Published daily except Sunday, 
Monday and holidays. Forms close 1 
Pp. m. preceding day. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 time $ 100.00 55.00 $ 32.50 
1 mo. 1,350.00 775.00 435.00 
3 mos. 2,600.00 1,500.00 850.00 
6 mos. 3,900.00 2,250.00 1,300.00 
12 mos. 7,200.00 3,800.00 2,000.00 
Daily News Record, 8 E. 13th St., New 


York City. Published by Fairchild Pub- 
lications. Est. 1892. Subscription, $12. 
Type page. 105%x16%. Published every 
business day. Forms close 5 p. m., 2 days 
preceding. Agency discounts. 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 14,740; (gross), 16,366. Manu- 
facturers, 51%: retailers. 17%: whole- 
salers, 24%; others, 8% Rates— 
Lines Agate Line 
Transient $0.50 
1,000 
10.000 
30,000 


‘45 
3 





Davison’s Cordage, Twine and Duck 
Trade Directory, Ridgewood, N. J. Pub- 
lished by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 1866 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 7%4%x5%\%. 
Type page, 3%x6. Published Mar. Forms 
close Feb. 15th. Agency discount, none. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,- 
395. tates—1 page, $70; % page, $40° 
4% page, $25. 


Davison’s Rayon and Silk Trades, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. Published by Davison Pub. 
Co. Est. 1866. Subscription, office edition. 
$7.50: pocket edition, $5.50. Trim size. 
6%x9. Type page. 4x6%. Published Feb- 
ruary. Forms close January 10. Dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement). 1,880. Rates—1 page, $110: 
\% page. $60: % page, $42. Color, $40 














Davison’s Textile Blue Book, Ridgewood. 
N. J. Est. 1866. Published by Davison 
Pub. Co. Subscription, office size, $8.25: 
handy size, $5.75. Trim size, 6%x9. Type 
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TEXTILES 





page, 4x7 Published July. Forms close 
July 1. Discounts, none. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 4,502. Rates 

1 page, $135; % page, $75; % page, $45. 


Davison’s Textile Catalogues & Buyers’ 
Guide, Ridgewood, N. J. Published by 
Davison Pub. Co Est. 1885. Subscrip- 
tion, $12. Free to textile mfrs. in U. § 
A., Mexico, So. America, Scandinavia. 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published Oct Forms close Sept. 15th 
Agency discounts, none Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 8,225 tates 
—1 page, $160 Discount for use with 
other Davison directories 

Color, $40 


Directory of Fabrics-Trimmings and 


Supplies, 8 E. 13th St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Fairchild Pub, Co. Est. 1910 
Subscription free, 10c for handling and 
postage Type page, 24x3%. Published 
Jan. and July Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Single issue $ 72.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 


Annual 110.00 70.00 40.00 


Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main St., Cam- 


bridge, Mass. Published by Wade Pub 
Co Est. 1885 Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 75/6x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 $ 18.75 
13 65.00 32.50 16.25 
26 62.00 31.00 15.50 
52 60.00 30.00 15.00 
Color rates on request 

National Canvas Goods Manufacturers 


Review, 224 Endicott Blide., St Paul, 


Minn. Published by Nat'l. Canvas Goods 
Mfrs. Ass'n., Inc. Est. 1915 Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7X9 % Published Ist Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 10-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 3,200. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 75.00 40.00 20.00 
12 70.00 37.50 7.50 
Standard color, $15; bleed, $10 
Needle’s Eye, 400 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago Published by Union Special Ma- 
chine Co. Est. 1930. For users of indus- 
trial sewing machines. Free (controlled) 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Ist, Feb., Apr., June, 
Aug., Oct., Dec Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement) 33.007 Rates l 
page, $175; 3 pages, $162.50; 6 pages 
$150; additional pages, $100 
Color rates on request 
Official Statistics of Textile Corpora- 
tiens. 530 Atlantic Ave Boston Pub 
lished annually as special edition of 


“American Wool and Cotton Reporter.” 


@® 


Rayon Textife Monthly, 303 5th Ave., New 
York City Published by Rayon Pub 
Corp. Est. 1925. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Published 
5th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation 1.860; (gross) 3.008, 
Textile mfrs. and executives, 49%; over 
seers, designers, et 11 machine and 
mill supply mfrs dealers, 13 others, 
7% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 70.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Standard lor $40 
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Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Published by Textile Age, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Free (controlled). Trim size,5%x8. Type 
page, 44%x6%. Published Ist. Forms close 


28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. L. A. A. 

statement on request. Circulation, Mar., 

1943, 13,220; (gross), 14,201. Textile 

mills, 55%; mill execs., 37%; others, 8%. 
tates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $140.00 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 
6 130.00 67.50 35.00 
12 120.00 65.00 33.75 

Standard color, $40; bleed, $20. 

Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. Pub- 

lished by Clark Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Sub- 


scription, $1.50. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 





close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest Circulation, 5,959; (gross), 7,945. 
Textile plants and executives, 21%; over- 
seers, designers and master mechanics, 
29%; asst. overseers, second hands, etc., 
13%; others, 7%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 50.00 32.50 
12 90.00 48.00 30.00 
18 85.00 47.00 28.00 
24 80.00 46.00 26.00 


Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Textile Colorist, 233 Broadway New York 


City Published by Textile Colorist, Inc. 

Est. 1879. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 

St%xll\ Type page, 7xi0 Published 

15th Forms close ist. Agency dis- 

counts, 13-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $125.00 Se eee 
6 115.00 70.00 $ 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


@ @ 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
For the textile industry and its divisions. 


Est. 1868. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
S%xll\. Type page, 7x10 Published 
10th Forms close 25th. Annual Review 


and Forecast number published in Feb. 


Cash discount, 2%. N.LA.A. statement on 
request. Circulation, 13,639; (gross), 14,- 
377. Textile mills and executives, 34%: 
overseers, master mechanics, 29%: asst 
superintendents, overseers etc., 12%; 
converters, etc., 4° machinery and sup- 
ply, 8 textile schools, etc., 4° raw 
material dealers, 3%: others, 6%. tates 

(per page) 1 page, $232: 3 pages, $216: 
6 pages, $207: 9 pages, $200; 12 pages 
$190 18 pages, $182: 24 pages, $175 
Standard colors, $40; other colors, $50; 
bleed, $30 for ist page, $15 each addi- 


tional consecutive page. 


Textile World Yearbook and Catalog, 330 
W. 42nd St.. New York City. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Dis- 
tributed free to mill executives, engi- 
neers and other officials responsible for 
specifying and buying. Trim size, 8%&x 
11 Type page, 7x10 Cash discount, 
4 Circulation (Sworn), 7,750. Rates— 


2 

Per pagre— 
lpage, $178.00 4 pages, $132.00 
2pages, 153.00 8 pages, 112.00 
3 pages, 137.00 16 pages, 94.00 
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Thomas’ Register of American Manufac. 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


CANADA 


Canadian Textile Journal, 1434 St. Cath. 
erine St., W., Montreal, Que. Published 
by C. T. J. Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1883. Sub. 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11\%. 7 ype 
page, 7x10. Published every other Friday 





Forms close Friday preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Dec., 142 
1.417. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 36.00 
13 50.00 30.00 20.00 
26 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Standard color, $15; bleed, 10%. 


Fraser’s Canadian Textile, Apparel and 
Fur Trade Directory, University Tower, 
Montreal, Que. Published by Fraser Pub. 
Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. Trim size. 


6%x9%. Type page, 5%x7%. Published 
Feb. Forms close Jan. 15. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 5,000. Rates— 


1 page, $80; % page, $50; % page, $31 
Sandard color, $20. 


KNIT GOODS 


Davison’s Knit Goods Trade, Ridge wood, 


N. J. Published by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 
1890. Subscription, $6.50 and $5.50. Trim 
size, 7x9%. Type page, 4x7. Published 


Forms close Sept. 10th. Agency 
discount, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,028. Rates—l1 page $11¢ 
% page, $62; 4% page, $40 
Color, $40. 


October. 


Knit Goods Weekly, 440 Fourth Ave. 


New York. Published by Howes Pub. Co 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $4. Trim size 
9%x12. Type page, 8%x10%. Published 
Monday. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 10-5. tates Mill 
Supply adv.— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 
13 7.50 35.00 20.00 
26 60.00 32.50 18.00 
§2 50.00 30.00 16.00 
Rates Knitted Merchandise adv. - 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
12 80.00 45.00 30.00 
26 70.00 40.00 25.00 
52 60.00 35.00 20.00 


52 
Standard color, $30; bleed, no charge 


Knitted Outerwear Times, 386 Fourth 
Ave... New York Published by National 
Knitted Outerwear Assn Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 8 3/16x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 1,938 tates——(Upen 
per inch, $2: 60 ins $1.50; 150 inches 
$1.25; inches, $1.10; 500 inches, $1.0 
Color rates on request. 


2 
300 


Southern Knitter, 218 W. Morehead St. 
Charlotte, N. C. Published by Clark Pub 


Co. Est. 1937. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 8%&x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th. N.LA.A 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 69.00 32.50 20.00 
12 50.00 28.00 15.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed, 10%. 
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Tobacco 





The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave these figures on the tobacco 
industry: 

Value of 
No. of Products 

Est. $(00U) 
“Mgaretlt€S ...eeeceeeees . 35 1,037,748 
‘igars ith eee cin hak eee 160,754 
wewing and smoking to- a 
32 123,687 


bacco and snuff ......... 32 
Production of tobacco products in 
May, 1943, was 23 per cent above the 
1935-39 average. Cigarettes gained 
0 per cent, while cigars gained 14 per 
nt and manufactured tobacco and 
snuff declined 4 per cent. 

The number of cigarets produced in 
1939 was 180,575 million, a gain of 
3 per cent over 1937. The value, 
nluding internal revenue tax, was 
940,741,000, a gain of 6.0 per cent. 
Cigaret manufacturers also produced 
dgars and smoking and chewing 
wbacco valued at $96,647,000, 
ther products worth $359,000. 
wumber of manufacturers was 34, 
hanged from 1937. 

Production of cigars was 5,223 mil- 
ion, a decline of 2.3 per cent from 
1987. The cigar industry proper ac- 
counted for 5,166 million, valued at 
$159,093,000. There were 598 manu- 
facturers, compared with 693 in 1937. 
There were 132 manufacturers of 
chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, 
compared with 125 in 1937. They pro- 
duced 192,227,000 pounds of smoking 
tobacco, valued at $128,638,000; 13,654,- 
000 pounds of fine-cut chewing and 
smoking, $9,290,000; 41,437,000 pounds 
of scrap chewing, $20,043,000; 6,602,- 
000 pounds of twist chewing, $4,090,- 
000; 51,034,000 pounds of plug chew- 
ing, $27,660,000; 37,947,000 pounds of 
snuff, $28,176,000. Snuff was the only 
dassification showing an increase over 
1937. The gain was 2.2 per cent in 
pounds, but value declined 3.5 per cent. 
The industry as a whole consumed 
787,853,000 pounds of leaf tobacco; 48,- 
013,000 pounds of sugar; 24,250,000 
pounds of licorice; 318,500 gallons of 
corn sirup; 187,500 gallons of cane 
sirup and molasses. Sugar consump- 


and 
The 


un- 


tion was divided as follows: Beet, 
1,707,000 pounds; cane, 38,048,000 
pounds; corn, 974,000 pounds; maple, 
7,283,000. An undisclosed quantity of 
cigaret paper worth $8,283,000 also was 
used. The total value of these mate- 
tials was $309,277,000. 

The industry spent $7,965,000 for 
new plant and equipment in 1939, $4,- 
994,000 being for new machinery and 
operating equipment. Expenditures for 
hew construction or major alterations 
Were $2,027,000. 

Camel cigarets are usually credited 
with 25.5 per cent of ‘total sales; Lucky 
Strike, 23.3 per cent; Chesterfield, 2 
per cent; Philip Morris, 6.9 per cent; 
Old Gold, 2.5 per cent; all others, 22.9 
Per cent. 

The value of pipes and cigaret 
holde: produced in 1939 was $7,508,000, 


a loss of 1.8 per cent from 1937. Pipe 
production was valued at $7,179,000, 
with briars accounting for 89.5 per 
cent; corncob, 4.9 per cent; others, 5.6 


per cent. There were 32 manufac- 
turers. 
Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 18,504 cigar stores and stands 
with sales of $207,781,000, gains of 


20.1 and 13.6 per cent, respectively. In 
view of the almost universal distribu- 
tion of tobacco products, however, this 
hardly does justice to the situation. The 
census found that cigars, cigarets and 
tobacco accounted for 16.1 per cent of 
sales of drug stores with volume of 
$20,000 and up and 13.8 per cent of 
those under $20,000. This would add 
another $244,000,000 to the tobacco 
score. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 426 Hodg- 
son Blidg., Minneapolis. Published by 
Sam Margulies. Est. 1895. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 40.00 25.00 17.50 
12 35.00 22.50 15.00 





Retail! Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New 
York. Est. 1910. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished every other Thursday. Forms close 














Saturday preceding. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Rates— 
Timer 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
13 105.00 60.00 37.50 
26 95.00 55.00 35.00 
Smoke, Box 57, Seattle. Published by 
R. O. Fielding. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9%x12. Type page, 84x 
10%. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Flat rate—l 
page, $30; % page, $20; % page, $10; 
% page, $5. 
Southern Tobacco Journal, 118 W. 3rd 
St., Winston-Salem, N. C. Published by 
Jackson Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ry Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 48.00 25.00 
6 75.00 38.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Color rates on request. 














Tobacco, 15 W. 47th St.. New York. Pub- 
lished by Lockwood Trade Journal Co. 


Est. 1886. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
10%xl4%. Type page, 9x12%. Published 
Thursday. Forms close Mondy. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,051; gross, 3,606. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$80.00 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 
13 70.00 37.50 20.00 
26 65.00 35.00 18.75 
52 60.00 32.50 17.50 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 15%. 








Tobacco and Candy Retailer, The, 1740 E 





12th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Published by 
Tobacco and Candy Retailer Pub. Co. 
Est, 1934. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9%x12. Type page, 8%xll. Published 
25th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 32.00 17.00 
12 55.00 28.00 15.00 
Tobacco Jobber, The, 1860 Broadway, 
New York. Published by Tobacco Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 9x12. Published 
monthly. Forms close 25th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 85.00 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
Tobacco Leaf, 80 Wall St., New York. 


Published by Tobacco Leaf Pub. Co. Est. 
1865. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10%x 
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13%. Type page, 9x12. Published Sat- 
urday. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 
13 100.00 60.00 40.00 
26 95.00 55.00 35.00 
52 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Standard color, $35. 
Tobacco Record, 12 First St., Saugerties, 
— Be Published by Paul Schleissner. 
Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page, 9%x12. Published 
every other Wednesday. Forms close 
Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
13 135.00 76.00 40.00 
26 117.00 71.00 38.00 





Tobacco World, 236 Chestnut St., Phil- 





adelphia. Published by Tobacco World 

Corp. Est. 1881. Subscription, $1. Trim 

size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8x10%. Pub- 

lished 25th preceding. Forms close 18th. 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 
6 72.00 40.00 22.50 
12 64.00 36.00 20.00 

United States Tobacco Journal, 99 Hud- 

son St., New York. Published by Ellison 

Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Subscription, 

$4. Type page, 9%x12. Published Satur- 

day. Forms close 10 days preceding. 

Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $145.00 92.00 $ 65.00 
13 133.00 84.00 51.00 
26 121.00 76.00 46.00 
52 97.00 60.00 33.00 

Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





Western Tobacco Journal, 226 Broadway, 





Cincinnati. Published by Gehring 
Myers. Est. 1874. Subscription, $2; for- 
eign, $3.50. Trim size, 10%x15. Type 
page, 9x13. Published Tuesday. Forms 
close 11 A. M., Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Rates—1l1 page $75; % page, 
$37.50; % page, $25. 

Western Tobacconist, 381 Bush St., San 


Francisco. Published by Claude M. Chap- 
lin. Est. 1910. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 9%x12. Published first Friday. 
Forms close 20th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 2,100. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ry Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 30.00 
a 60.00 35. ro 25.00 

00 30.0 20.00 


50. 
Standaré color, $18; bleed, 316. 





CANADA 
Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 73 
Richmond St., W., Toronto. Published 


by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1894. 
Subscription, $.25. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 6%x11%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 28th month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 35.00 $ 22.50 
50.00 27.50 17.50 
12 45.00 26.00 15.00 


Standard color, $22.50. 
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YOU WANT TO REACH 
THE ENTIRE BUS FIELD- 


Then You Have to Use MASS TRANSPORTATION 


A TYPICAL COMMENT 
FROM A TRANSIT 


OFFICIAL 

Believe me, | look forward 
to each issue of MASS 
TRANSPORTATION with 
real anticipation, and think 


rou are putting out a 


nagazine for the in- 
LAURENCE WINGERTER 


Vice-President, San Antonio 


— WHOSE COMPANY 
OPERATES BUSES 
EXCLUSIVELY 
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Your major market for the sale of buses and bus equipment is indisputably 
in the transit field—the companies who operate the city and suburban 
transportation systems of the country. These companies not only carry 
seven of the eight billion passengers annually carried by buses, but they 
also spend proportionately larger amounts of money for the job, because 
their equipment wears out faster in mass transportation operations. The 
same thing applies to their use of tires, paints, hardware, tools, parts, oils, 
fuels and other equipment and supplies required for the operation and 
maintenance of buses. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION is the only magazine covering complete 
operations in this field .. . electric as well as motor coach. Read by transit 
operators for nearly forty years, it has now become their exclusive source 
of information on complete developments in the industry. And naturally 
it has also become their buying guide to all the products which they seek to 
purchase. MASS TRANSPORTATION has no waste circulation for auto- 
motive manufacturers who wish to tell their story to this major buying 
unit, because practically every transit operation today incorporates bus 
operation—and many transit companies operate buses exclusively. Write 
for latest rate card to— 


MASS. TRANSPORTATION 


TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 608 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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Transit Industry 


(See also Automotive Industry: Railroads) 





City and suburban transit traffic in 
1942 reached a new all-time high, ac- 
according to Mass Transportation. 
About 18 billion passengers were car- 
ried, a gain of 28 per cent over 1941. 
Transit revenue was $1,023,830,000, a 
gain of 28 per cent. New transit equip- 
ment declined from 8,299 to 7,880 units, 
a loss of 5 per cent. Rides per capita 
were 230, compared with 182 in 1941. 
Payrolls expanded from $382,000,000 to 
$455,000,000, a gain of 19 per cent. 

Distribution of this traffic was as 
follows: Surface lines, 7,188,000,000; 
rapid transit, 2,580,000,000; trolley 
coach, 979,000,000; motor bus, 7,253,- 
000,000. This was the first year in 
which bus traffic exceeded that of sur- 
face lines. 

Mass Transportation made this com- 
ment on the 1942 equipment situation: 

“It is difficult to say what the market 
for transit equipment was in 1942. 
Deliveries were determined not by 
what the industry was able and willing 
to buy, but by what it was allowed to 
buy and what the manufacturers were 
allowed to make. It was a controlled 
market and no one can say what the 
volume of sales might have been if the 
market had been open. 

“Construction of 357 street cars, 421 
trolley coaches and 7,278 so-called inte- 
gral buses was authorized by the WPB. 
Of the street cars and buses, 344 of 
the former and 336 of the latter were 
actually delivered before the close of 
the year. It is also reported that all 
but 150 to 200 of the integral buses 
were delivered during the year. The 
small number not delivered were being 
held up for lack of parts as the year 
closed, but all of them have been de- 
livered since. 

“In addition to these 7,200 integral 
buses, the construction of 6,320 so- 
called ‘adult type’ bus bodies for 
mounting on truck chassis was author- 
ized and completed. No official report 
on the distribution of these buses has 
appeared. It is known that at least 800 
were delivered to transit companies 
and it is probable that the total so de- 
livered was not less than 1,500.” 

The same authority gives this inven- 
tory of city transit equipment at the 
Close of 1942: Surface cars, 27,230; 
rapid transit, 10,278; trolley coaches, 
motor buses, 46,000; grand to- 
tal, 86,871. 

Mess Transportation estimates 1942 
and 1943 capital and maintenance ex- 
penditures as follows: 


3,36 


Expenditures 
Add $(000) 
194° 


Capital 


1942 Forecast 
W nd Structures .... 11,850 15,500 
Car Path ia Goi it wees 5,680 5,100 
Ne ee 22,400 
Tr Coaches ........ 4,600 1,200 
Po Equipment 1,960 1,850 
= 90,990 16,050 


tenance Expenditures—Materials 
W nd Structures..... 13,100 15.500 
“a .- 15,000 17,000 














COMMON CARRIER BUSES BUILT* 
Exclusive of trailer type vehicles 


1932-1942 
INCLUSIVE 











—Bus Transportation 
i 
Eo nnoes pas snsscees ss 26.500 29,500 + 636,000; taxes assignable to operation, 
Power Equipment ...... 3.360 3500 $64,793,000; miles of highway covered, 
be weet e ee eees oe _ 60,080 68,000 395,000; number of employes, 149,000; 
___ Maintenance Expenditures—Labor wages and salaries, $302,500,000; in- 
Way and Structures..... 28,400 31,200 A . 
CS OO 2 eee 22,300 26,000 vestment in plant and equipment, 
Buses ........++++- 28,000 32,600 $660,000,000. 
Trolley Coaches ........ 1,290 1,470 a , . 
Power and Line Equip- The 67,400 city, suburban and inter- 
pent teen eee eee weenie Re 94'se0 city buses were divided as follows by 
Total Capital and Main- : 5 ownership: Motor carriers, 63.6 per 
tenance Expenditures. 234,340 209,000 ant: ty) ailwayv e« sdiariaa 22 ¢ 
Operating Supplies—Fuel cent; electric railway subsidiaries, 33.3 
and Lubricants 43,950 49,570 per cent; steam railroad subsidiaries, 


Grand Total 278,290 258,570 


Motor Buses 

Based on complete operations of the 
industry, figures of Bus Transporta- 
tion vary considerably from those given 
above. This publication reported that 
the number of buses owned by com- 
mon carriers, charter carriers and 
school operators at the close of 1942 
was 148,800, covering 1,778,000 miles 
of highway. The number of opera- 
tions was 47,502. 

The following figures, however, ap- 
ply only to common carrier buses: 


1942 1941 

Number Operating Companies 3,952 3,490 

Ce acc gnanebesdesedesseeve 675 688 

CARP oRRETOEE ov cccccesese 225 212 
Total City and City-Sub- 

PD onddsneccvesseeneees 900 900 
DOE fc ccdeceasesatenue 2,700 2,200 
Charter-Hire and Sightsee- 

ME cinunéandenennseenuh nen 352 390 

Number Buses Owned....... 69,800 58,653 
Ce suvonsavesasseegebiaans 30,800 25,723 
City-BubUrdanm .ccccceseces 13,600 12,132 
Total City and City-Sub- ‘ 

WD nc cccescessccusnanec 44,400 37,855 
DEES on kdeeeuteandassudé 23,000 18,420 
Charter-Hire and Sightsee- 

BEE vcpocnepseveededeseeses 2,400 2,383 


All of these figures represent sub- 
stantial gains over 1941, as do the fol- 
lowing: Total revenue passengers, 
6,946,388,000; revenue bus-miles, 2,- 
569,270,000; operating revenue, $783,- 
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3.1 per cent. 


Associations 


American Transit Association, 292 
Madison Ave., New York. 


National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


National Association of Taxicab 
Owners, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


@ @ 


Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Ine. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%4%x1l%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 8th. Forms close 24th. 
N. Il. A. A. statement on request. Agency 


discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 8,735; (gross), 
9,408. Bus operators, 76%: dealers in 
parts and accessories, 2%; manufac- 
turers, 8%; public service and govern- 


ment, 3%; consulting engineers, libraries, 


bankers, etc., 2%; others, 9%. Rates- 
1 page, $229; 3 pages, $214; 6 pages, 
$199; 12 pages, $183; 18 pages, $168; 24 
pages, $153. 

Color Standard red, blue, yellow or 


orange, per page, $50; other colors, rates 
on request; bleed, 1 page, $35; spread, 
$50 each; add'l consecutive page, $15. 


For additional data see page 51. 
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Mass Transportation, 608 S. Dear born St 
Chicago Published by Kenfleld-Davis 
ub Co Est 1906 Subscription $2 
Trim size 8 x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation 3,600; 
(gross) 4.285. Presidents vice presi 
dents, general managers 40) public 
utility and transit companies 14 su 
perintendents, 14%; public service, tran 
sit commissions, government, state and 
city officials, 9 others, 23 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \™ Pag 

, $905.00 $102.50 $ 51 

f 175.00 87.50 43.7 

2 165.00 82.50 41.2 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $30 

For addit data see page $26 
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Taxi Age, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
rublished by Taxi Age, Inc. Est. 1932 
Subscriptior $i [ype Page 10%x14% 
Published Monday Forms close Thurs- 
day Agency d ounts, 15-2 Rates 
Times l Page L Inch 
1 $200.00 $ 3.50 
13 180.00 ee | 
6 170.00 3.00 
5 160.00 2.75 
Color 2 
CANADA 


CCAB 


Bus and Truck Transport in Canada, 451 
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University Ave., Toronto. Published by 
MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 7 e 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms « é 
25th Agency discounts, 15-2. Ciré 
tion, Dec., 1942, 5,228. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page y% | 

1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27 

6 80.00 42 50 29 

12 70.00 40.00 2 
Standard color rate, $30 per page, I d 
rate, 10% of space and color rate 


Canadian Transportation. 
(See RAILROADS.) 
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U. S. Government 





In the summer of 1943, the United 
States Government represented the 
largest business enterprise in the his- 
tory of the world. The 1943 war pro- 
gram called for expenditure of $106 
billion, 80 per cent more than the $59 
billion of 1942. 

The U. S. was also the world’s larg- 
est employer of civilians. The U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
that the total number of persons on 
the Federal payroll in May, 1943, was 
3,100,000, compared with 2,145,000 in 
May, 1942. The 1943 figure represent- 
ed a gain of 94 per cent over the pre- 
war number of 1,600,000. War agen- 
cies accounted for 2,301,602 persons 
in May, 1943. 

The Government’s civilian payroll in 
May, 1943, was $569,994,000. 

Government purchasing methods in 
normal times are clearly defined in sev- 
eral pamphlets, “Selling to the Navy,” 
“How to Sell to the Government for 
Civilian Needs,” and “Army Purchase 
Information Bulletin.” The last may be 
obtained from the Office of the Under 
Secretary, War Department, and the 
other two from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The War Production Board, however, 
has taken over some of the functions 
formerly exercised by the Army and 
Navy. The Office of War Information 
gives this advice on how to get a 
contract: 

“The biggest mistake any manufac- 
turer can make is to assume he hasn’t 
a chance of getting war contracts. The 
War Production Board has set up ma- 
chinery to help him. The first step is 


to make a complete survey of his 
facilities. This survey should begin 
with the firm’s business record and 


should include a description of normal 
products made in the plant, the expe- 
rience of managerial and supervisory 
personnel, previous war production ex- 
perience, a financial statement, and 
names of past and present customers 
for reference. 


“His survey will do him the most 
good at the following places: 
“1. The nearest field office of the 


War Production Board, probably in his 
district. (There are 120 offices scattered 
throughout the country.) Here a man- 
ufacturer can learn what war items 
are needed and he can get an idea of 
which he can make. He can study 
blueprints and samples. At some offices 
he will see exhibits of needed ‘bits of 
pieces,” in which prime contractors 
show actual parts and subassemblies 
they may want to farm out. Since the 
Offices serve as clearing houses of in- 
formation for Government procurement 
offices and prime contractors, the man- 
ufacturer should ‘keep in close touch 
with the office serving his district. 
The Army’s district procurement 
off s. By writing to the Office of the 
Under Secretary of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington, the manufacturer 
can get a list of the various procure- 


ment offices, the type of products they 
buy, and the procedure to be followed 
in getting orders. 

“3. The Navy’s Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. A _ booklet, ‘Selling to 
the Navy,’ may be obtained by writing 
the Bureau at the Navy Department, 
Washington. 


“4. Local prime contractors. Infor- 
mation about these may be obtained by 
bona fide manufacturers at the WPB 
field offices. 

“5. By pooling facilities, manufac- 
turers can handle subcontracts beyond 
the capacity of any one of the plants 
making up the pool.” 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


Army and Navy Courier, Bedell Bidg., 
San Antonio, Tex. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Type page, 8%x10% Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 28th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Flat rates—l page, 
$150; %& page, $80; % page, $42.50. 
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Army and Navy Journal, 1711 Connecti- 





cut Ave., Washington, D. C. Published 
by Army and Navy Journal, Inc. Est. 
1863 Trim size, 10%x14. Type page, 


Saturday. Forms 
Agency discounts, 15- 
24,767; (gross), 25,075. 


93x12. Published 
Wednesday 
2 Circulation, 


close 


U. S. Army, 70%: Navy, 6%: service wo- 
men, 3° libraries, 4%; clubs, 2%; oth- 
ers, 15% Rates 

1 $380.00 $190.00 $ 95.00 
13 280.00 140.00 70.00 
"6 240.00 120.00 60.00 
5? 185.00 93.00 17.00 


Color, $100: bleed, 15%. 
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Army and Navy Register, 511 lith St., 


N. W., Washington, D. C. Published by 
Army and Navy Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1879. 
Subscription, $4 Type page. 9%x14. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Fri- 
day noon. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 12,344; (gross), 12,582. U. S 
Army, 41% U. S. Navy, 21%: service wo- 
men 1%: libraries, 6%; clubs, 4%; O 
= < of others, 21% tates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
$232.00 $116.00 $ 58.00 
13 180.00 100.00 53.00 
26 160.00 90.00 50.00 
52 140.00 80.00 45.00 


Army Exchange Reporter, $3110 Elm Ave 


Baltimore Md Published by Army Pub 
Co. Est. 1942. Subscription, $3.50. Type 
page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms close 
"Ath Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 6,573 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 175.00 100.00 55.00 
12 150.00 85.00 50.00 


Park Place, 
Army, Ine 


Color rates on request. 

Business, 11 
Published by Our 
Est. 1942 Subscription, $1. Tyne page, 
5x8 Published quarterly May 15 
Forms close May Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 5.000 tates—1 page, $150: 4 
pages, $135: 8 pages, $115: 12 pages, $100 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% 


Army-Navy 
New York. 


Army Officer, The. 3110 Elm Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. Published by The Army Pub- 
lishing Co Est. 1924 Subscription, $2 
Trim size. 8%x11%. Type page, 7 1/6x 
9%. Published Ist Forms close 24th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), 30.320, tates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 75.00 
6 166.25 95.00 71.25 
12 148.75 85.00 63.75 


Army Ordnance. Mills Bldg, Washing- 


ton, D. C Published by Army Ordnance 
Assn. Est 1920, Subscription, $4.50. 
Type page. 6 5/6x9 5/6. Published bi- 


Forms close 10th sec- 


monthly, Jan. 1. 
Agency discounts, 


ond preceding month 


13-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment). 16,853, including 15,098 non-de- 
Avetible assn subs.: (gross), 17,751. 


Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 
6 130.00 80.00 50.00 

Color, 40%. 

Army Times, Daily News Bldg., Wash- 


Published by Army Times 
1940, Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 6x105. Published Sat. Forms 
close Thurs. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 99,- 
811 Rates—Agate line, 60c; 2,500 lines, 


ington, D. C. 
Pub. Co. Est. 


55e: 5,000 lines; 50c. 

Our Army, 11 Park Place, New York 
Published by Our Army, Inc. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10 3/16. 
Published 20th preceding. Forms close 


30 days preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2, Circulation, 41,793. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $325.00 $220.00 $110.00 
6 300.00 200.00 100.00 


12 275.00 185.00 95.00 


Color rates on request; bleed, $50. 





Post Exchange, 292 Madison Ave., New 


York. Published by Post Exchange 
Pub. Co. Est. 1941, Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,022 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $167.00 $ 87.00 
6 180.00 150.00 79.00 
12 160.00 134.00 71.00 


Standard color, $50 





Quartermaster Review, 1026 17th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C Published by 


Quartermaster Assoc. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 6%x9%. Published bi-monthly, 
Jan. 31 Forms close 5th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 27,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page y% Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $145.00 $105.00 
6 200.00 125.00 90.00 


Color rate, $65. 


U. 8S. Coast Guard Magazine. 3 Church 
Circle, Annapolis, Md. Published by 
Capital-Gazette Press; Inc. Est. 1927. 
Subscription $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10%. Published 20th. Forms 
close &th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 22,- 
sao Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 

6 142.50 76.00 42.75 
68.00 40.50 


12 135.00 








U. &. Government Advertiser, 511 Elev- 


enth St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. Est. 
1882 Subscrintion, $15. Type page, 
9%x12% Published Thursday. Forms 
close Monday. Agency discounts, none. 


Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 8,- 


aL tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 
13 294.00 112.00 56.00 
°6 200.00 100.00 50.00 
52 150.00 75.00 37.50 


U. S&S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 2900 
Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. Est 


1872 Swhscription. $4. Type page, 5%x 

8 5/16 Published 1st. Forms close 15th. 

Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pace 
1 $115.00 $ 709.00 $ 45.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
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WELDING 





— Welding’s Leading Publication — 
Read by Men in Every Industry Who 
Direct the Spending of America’s 





A SUPERLATIVE MARKET 
FOR WAR OR PEACE 


THE WELDING 
ENGINEER 


Welding Dollars. 


FIRST IN WELDING 
ADVERTISING 


THE WELDING ENGINEER regularly 
carries more welding advertising than any pub- 

lication. More welding advertisers use only THE 
WELDING ENGINEER than any other one single publica- 
tion. During welding’s recent spectacular growth, THE WELD- 
ING ENGINEER’s advertising volume has increased two and 
one-half times that of the nearest contemporary. THE WELD- 
ING ENGINEER is first in welding advertising ... BECAUSE: 


IT LEADS IN PAID CIRCULATION 


THE WELDING ENGINEER —the only ABC-ABP publication 
in the field, reaches a total audience of over fifty thousand key 
welding men. (Readership averages over 5 per copy). High 
quality coverage obtained by selective direct mail only, furnishes 
an interested audience with genuine buying power. This quality 
readership, at the same $3 subscription price, has increased over 
70% in the last three and one-half years. THE WELDING 
ENGINEER leads in paid circulation BECAUSE: 


IT LEADS IN EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


THE WELDING ENGINEER was and still is a pioneer. Estab- 
lished in 1916, it was America’s first welding publication. As one 
leading welding fabricator put it: 


“THE WELDING ENGINEER did not live off the 
welding industry—it made the welding industry.” 


THE WELDING ENGINEER is today’s greatest influence in 
welding, edited by a competent Welding Engineer—one of the 
industry’s leading authorities—and assisted by the largest spe- 
cialized welding editorial staff in the field. It secures and holds 
the interest of the men who are genuinely interested in welding, 
brazing, metallizing, flame-conditioning and cutting operations 
as applied in design, construction, production and maintenance. 


i WELDING ENGINEER is welding’s most influential pub- 
ication. 












The Welding Engineer 


sat) Pioncer Business and Technica bain’ of the Welding Industry 
506 SOUTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















WELDING FOR WAR 
BRINGS 
WELDING FOR PEACE 


If you are searching for a sure fire PRE- 
PEACE and POSTWAR MARKET, look 
into welding and THE WELDING 
ENGINEER. 


Launched in the midst of World War 
I, THE WELDING ENGINEER helped 
give welding its original impetus—helped 
welding get its start in war production. 
Welding came of age under the urgency 
of World War II. Today welding is the 
most important single factor in speeding 
the production of better ships, planes, 
tanks, arms and ammunition. THE 
WELDING ENGINEER will lead to- 
day’s welding fabricators to further con- 
versions to welding when plant conver- 
sions from war production set in. 


Some fabricators—notably locomotive and 
agricultural implement builders—are al- 
ready turning from completed war con- 
tracts to help win the war with peace- 
time products. New locomotives for trans- 
porting troops and supplies at home and 
abroad, new farm implements to win the 
battle for food, have far more welded sec- 
tions than the prewar models. 


Welding for War brings MORE welding 
for PEACE. 


If your product is or can be used in 
plants where welding will be done, plan 
an adequate schedule in THE WELDING 
ENGINEER. The _ readers of THE 
WELDING ENGINEER engaged today 
in record-shattering war production are the 
same men who will redesign, retool and 
extend = applications in the peace- 
time world of automobiles, home appli- 
ances, building construction, new trans- 
portation and myriads of products where 
welding will be used as never before. 
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Welding 





(See also Metal Producing and Working Industries: Marine, Shipbuilding) 





Welding is growing. It can’t help its 
growth since welding is the most im- 
portant of the many factors involved 
in our war production program. With- 
out welding, it would be impossible to 
provide ships to carry troops and mili- 
tary equipment to the 67 fighting 
fronts of this war. Without welding, 
most of the production records in the 
building of military equipment, tanks, 
ships, guns and planes would not be 
approached. 

Consequently, the growth of the 
welding industry has been accelerated 
by war. Naturally, this has had an in- 
fiationary effect on the welding growth. 
War or no war, however, the trend line 
indicates a trend that is healthy. The 
normal line will probably be assumed 
when peace is gained and armor pro- 
duction is no longer a stimulant. When 
these changes come the inflationary 
volume will decline and the normal 
trend as indicated by the years 1938- 
39-40 will be resumed. 

According to surveys by The Weld- 
ng Engineer, $309,236,609 was ex- 
pended on welding equipment, supplies 
and accessories in 1942, an increase 
over 1941 of more than 50%. A part of 
this increase can be attributed to war 
industry but much of it is here to stay. 
Many new industries have been intro- 
juced to welding. Once having learned 
f its advantages they are not likely 
to revert to previous methods. 

Shipbuilding has been one of the 
major users of welding in 1942. When 
t is considered that each Liberty ship 
nvolves the use of a million cubic feet 
of oxygen and acetylene and 135,000 
lbs. of welding electrode it is obvious 
that a program calling for production 
of 8,000,000 tons of shipping requires 
a lot of welding materials. The build- 
ing of airplanes, tanks, anti-aircraft 
guns and other items of armament re- 
julres welding materials in a volume 
many times exceeding the entire re- 
quirements of industry in 1939. 

Inasmuch as the 1943 war program 
calls for even greater quantities of war 
materials it can readily be seen why 
the welding market continues to ex- 





struction 


Welded Ship Construction 1928-1942 


(Ships over 300 ft. long built to American Bureau of Shipping classification) 
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The 1942 Score 


70 Welded 
5 Riveted 
666 Part Welded* 


* 520 were ol! welded except for frames to shel! 
107 were all welded except for side shell seams 







WELDED SHIPS 
28 


"Part weided ships—includes certain ships where welding was uted very exter 
vely in some cases only shell seams being riveted 
Note:—No present-day ship is wholly riveted. Though « ship may be called 
4 riveted ship, welding and cutting processes ere generally used in its con 
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pand. In some phases of the industry 
production peaks have been reached and 
there is a leveling off effect. However, 
a8 soon as it is possible for these man- 
ufacturers to supply civilian customers, 
new peaks will again be established. 

The welding market consists of two 
types of outlets—production and re- 
pair The greatest volume is done in 
Production welding while the largest 
humber of establishments employing 
Welders is in the repair field. Produc- 
tion elding has changed considerably 
inthe past year. Instead of being used 
for > welding of automobile frames 
oe odies, washing machines and 
othe 


civilian goods, welding is now 


producing machine tools and armament 
for the war effort. 

Priorities have presented problems 
for those engaged in welding as in most 
industries. The producers of welding 
equipment have been fortunate, how- 
ever, in that they have been able to con- 
tinue production on a _ high priority 
basis. Likewise, in most instances, 
users of welding have been able to ob- 
tain needed supplies through the high 
priority nature of their work. 

Those engaged in welding princi- 
pally affected by priorities are the 
small job shops. There are about 15,- 
000 of these shops; like many small 
businesses they have no place in the 
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war production program and have been 
barred from supplies. 

Electrode sales for the first six 
months of 1943 were nearly 600,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 100 per cent 
over the 1942 period. Electrode sales 
will reach an all-time high in 1943, 
probably over 1,100 million pounds. 

The relation of welding electrode 
sales to steel ingot production shows a 
decided upward trend. The index has 
risen from 0.6 pounds per ton of steel 
in 1931 to 8.6 pounds per ton of steel 
in 1942. It is estimated that in 1943 
this figure reached approximately 11.3 
pounds of steel per ton ingot. 

Production of steel welding wire in 
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The Welding and Cutting Market, 


1942 1941 
C000) (ooo) 
Compressed Oxygen in 
cylinders 
No. of plants 214 204 
M cubic feet 14,988 7,151 
Value $ 82,432 $ 45,674 
Compressed Acetylene 
in cylinders 
M cubic feet 4,200 2 030 
Value : $ 54,598 $ 22,834 
Total value of com- 
pressed welding and 
cutting gases $137,030 $ 68,508 
Gas welding machines 
and apparatus $ 17,435 $ 7,966 
Gas welding rods, 
Value $ 8,348 $ 3,286 
Total gas welding and 
cutting market $162,812 $ 79,760 
Arc welding sets, . 
Value $ 46,387 $ 30,953 
Are welding electrodes, 
Value $ 71.455 60,514 


i t ; 
Are welding accessories $ 10,217 $ 8,970 
Total are welding mar 

ket $128,812 
Resistance welding ap 

paratus, Value $ 18,364 $ 10,645 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF TH 
WELDING MARKET 


Gas welding industry 
and cutting A $162,812 $ 79.760 
Arc welding industry $128,060 $100,437 


tesistance welding in- 
dustry $ 18,364 $ 10.645 
Welding industry totals $309,237 $190,843 
Sources 1941-1942 The Welding Engineer 
Industry Estimates 





1942 amounted to 840,000,000 pounds 
and for 1943 will exceed 1,150,000,.000 
pounds. The 1942 figure represents a 


97 per cent increase over 1941 and a 
154 per cent increase over 1940. Be- 
tween 1932 and 1942, production of 
steel welding wire increased over 3,328 
per cent, compared with a 658 per cent 
increase in the amount of steel pro- 
duced during the same period. 

In the past, it has been a practice to 
compare welding electrode production 
with steel ingots, primarily because the 
activity of the steel industry has long 
been considered a gauge of industrial 
activity. Since welding, however, is 
used primarily on finished products of 
the steel industry such as_ shapes, 
plates and sheets it would seem wiser 
to compare electrode production with 
the production of these finished prod- 
ucts. An example of how the welding 
market is growing may be estimated 
by reviewing production figures of the 
past three years. In 1940 electrode 
production in pounds per ton of plates, 
shapes and sheets was 10.9. In 1941 the 
figure became 17.7 and in 1942 rose to 
the height of 26.4. 

The purchasing trend in are welding 
continued towards smaller pieces of 
equipment and multiple operator equip- 
ment instead of the large units in vogue 
several years ago. Examples are the 
current demand for 150 and 200 ampere 
welding machines instead of 400 and 
500 ampere machines and for the 1500 
ampere multiple operator machine sup- 
plying power to 30 weldors instead of a 


smaller individual 150 to 200 ampere 
welding unit. 
In the gas welding market, The 


Welding Engineer survey indicates 
a 400 per cent increase in volume from 
1939 to 1942. There has been a slightly 
greater rate of increase in compressed 
oxygen than in compressed acetylene. 
Over three times as much oxygen is 
sold as acetylene, but the dollar value 
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of oxygen sold in 1942 was only 50 per 
cent higher. 

Sales of compressed oxygen reported 
includes only oxygen offered in cylin- 
ders, excluding that delivered through 
pipe lines as well as that delivered in 
the liquid phase and converted to the 
gaseous phase on the consumer’s prem- 
ises. This is common practice in steel] 
mills and other large industrial plants. 

The arc welding market made a 
more rapid rate of growth from 1934 
to 1942 than the gas welding and cut- 
ting market, increasing 500 per cent. 
Its expansion from 1933 to 1942 was 
more than three and one-half times that 
shown by gas welding and cutting. A 
striking increase occurred in the num- 
ber of A-C transformer welding sets 
sold within the past few years. How- 
ever, these A-C sets are comparatively 
small units and do not bulk up as large 
in dollar sales as do the D-C sets. 

The sale of resistance welding ma- 
chines and accessories such as elec- 
trodes, timers, etc., is increasing 
rapidly. Sales jumped from 10,600,000 
in 1941 to 18,400,000 in 1942, an in- 
crease of 80 per cent. While this was 
the smallest part of the welding mar- 
ket, it was growing rapidly. 

Consumption of electric power in arc 
welding is substantial. It is estimated 
on the basis of one k.w.h. per pound 
of electrode consumption that are weld- 
ing users have a power bill of $15,- 
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together with the power consumed by 
related equipment boosts the electric 
power figures several million dollars 
more. 

There has been a phenomenal growth 
in welding in construction of ships over 
300 ft. in length. Prior to 1936 no 
ships were constructed in this manner. 
It might be said, technically, that all 
736 of the larger vessels completed dur- 
ing 1942 were of part welded construc- 
tion. This applies even to those class- 
ified in the graphic presentation as 
riveted ships. 

The welding market has grown from 
$1.58 per ton of steel ingot in 1931 to 
$3.58 per ton of ingot in 1942. During 
this period steel output increased 345 
per cent. Consequently, the future for 
the welding industry looks bright and 
it may be termed one of America’s 
healthiest and fastest growing group 


000,000 per year. Power consumption 
of resistance type welding machines, of industrial enterprises. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
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American ltIronsmith, The, 64 W tan- 
dolph St Chicago Published by Nat'l 
Blacksmiths & Welders Ass'n. Est. 1875 
Subscription $1 Trim size, 8%x1l1% 
Type page, 6%x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement) $917 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $5.00 $ 30.00 
Hh 60.00 88.00 "24.00 


12 50.00 32.00 
Color rates on request 


4. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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CCA 


and Welding, 812 
Published by 


Huron Ré., 


Industry 
Industrial 


Cleveland, O 


Pub. Co. Est. 1931. Free. Trim size, 
5%x7% Type page, 4%x6% N. I. A. A. 
statement on request Published ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation, Mar., 1943, 27,021; (gross), 
28.221. Automotive, 8%; processing, 8%; 
welding job shops, 13%: tanks and boil- 
ers welding jobbers, 10%; trans 
portation, 3%; mining and petroleum, 
8 metal products, 19%: mach. mfrs., 
‘ sheet metal 4° others 16%. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 65.00 
6 160.00 $0.00 60.00 
12 150.00 80.00 55.00 
Standard color (red), $25; bleed, $10. 
For additional data see page 443 
Welding Encyclopedia, 506 S. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago. Published by The Welding 
Ene. Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $5. 
Trin size 5% x8 Type page, 5x8 
Published biennially Next issue, 1945 
Agency discount, 0-2. Circulation, guar- 


paid. Rates—l page, 
% page, $85. 
$10 Rate subject to 


anteed min. 20.000 
$225; % page, $140; 
Color, 330 bleed 
change 
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506 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Welding Engineer, 


Chicago. Published by Welding Engineer 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%\. Type page 


ixil 
Published 1st. Forms close 20th. N. IL 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2 Circulation, 9,716; (gross) 


10,467. Industrial plants, 58%; yntract 
welding and job shops, 21%; we lding 
equipment mfrs., jobbers, 9%; welding 
and technical schools, libraries, students 
&%; others, 6%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page L, Page % Page 
l $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.90 
6 155.00 90.00 53.00 
2 145.00 85.00 48,01 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $15 


For additional data see page 440 


Welding Journal, The, 33 W. 39th_ St. 
New York. Published by American W eld- 
ing Society. Est. 1922. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%x11\%4 Type page 7x1 

Published 8th. Forms close 15th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, none. Circulation 


‘Publisher’s Statement), 8,362. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 
4H 95.00 55.00 >. OW 
12 85.00 50.00 OU 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 
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Canadian Blacksmith, Welder and Re- 
pairman, 365 Bannatyne Bldg., Winnipes, 


Man. Published by Home Pub. Co. ve 
1909. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8 4% 
11%. Type page, 74x10. Published 20th. 


Agency discounts, 


Forms close 15th. 
5 1942, 3,861. Black 


15-2. Circulation, Oct., 
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isational developments in wood 
yredicted by Wood Products. In 
iboratory, this authority said, the 


tree that yesterday was good only for 
ymber and fuel is being taken apart. 
Researchers have discovered the atomic 
structure of cellulose, one of wood’s two 


components, but the atomic 


formula of lignin, the other, remains 


bscu 


re. They know something of how 


the molecules of cellulose are arranged 
ngiven samples to know that cellulose, 
shich, roughly, is glucose, can be used 
to produce edible wood sugar, potable 


and 


synthetic 


fibers, 
proteins 


alcohol, 


yeast, 


rayon 
and 


industrial 
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rings and bodies. 

Compregnated wood, or 
sone of the latest and most promising 
f the wood conversion products. 
, derived 
mpregnated,”’ 


le Tr 


Side by side with the chemical con- 


yn of wood, its physical conver- 


sion into new products moves rapidly 


The recent development of 


Tim- 


er laminated arches of great strength 


ind beauty have resulted, and in boat 
mstruction lamination appears. to 
revolutionizing possibilities. Ply- 


greater 
airplane 


is being molded into a 
of uses, including 


”» 


“Compreg, 
The 
from “compressed” and 
applies to layers of 
impregnated with resins and com- 
under great pressure before 
have set. A hard, dense, 


esins 


and beautifully grained substance re- 


sults 
It is 
and 

proof 
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with the gloss of polished marble. 
impervious to burning cigarettes 
alcohol and practically scratch 


, thus providing an ideal material 
lor tiling and other finishing surfaces. 
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explored product. Wood treated 
irea aldehyde, when heated, can 
it and twisted as can a rubber 
When cooled, it will harden and 
its new shape indefinitely, even 
reheated. 


Lumber connected at the joints by 


enious yet simple device known 
Ring Connector, has emerged 
its carpentry background 
ering material that success- 
ompeting with structural metal. 


as 


1S 


1 is today in its infancy as a 
product. Its range of uses in 
ture is as yet unforseeable but 
will be vast. One acre of trees 
en a sustaihed-yield basis will 
five times much cellulose 
ear as an acre of cotton planted 
vear. Growing trees as a crop 
come economically profitable. 
lassified by the 1939 Census of 
actures, the 'wood-working in- 
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Wood-Working 


(See also Furniture and House Furnishings; Lumber) 








The Wood-Working Industries 
The principal industries in which wood- 


working plays an important part are indi- 
cated by the following table of forest prod- 


ucts, and others, as shown in 1939 Census 
of Manufactures: 

No. Value 

of of prod- 

estab- ucts in 

lish- thou- 

ments sands 


Furniture, including store and 


office fixtures ee Pe 8,457 1,267,724 
Motor vehicle bodies and 

parts and trailers ...... -. 1,053 4,039,930 
Shipbuilding, boats 406 327,387 
Excelsior ..... wees aetna Ge 53 2,987 
Lumber and timber prod- 

EE 5 oh ks Sace ables ee enee --11,520 1,122,058 
Turpentine and resin ....... 993 29,025 
Lasts and related products... 48 5,433 
Window and door screens 

and weather strip......... 162 15,224 
Wood turned and shaped and 

other wood goods not else- 

where classified eehexe S86 69,186 
Baskets and rattan and wil- 

low ware, not including 

furniture (anne at ews awk 200 18,204 
Boxes, cigar wooden and part 

wooden ERE a ee 59 6,330 
Boxes, wooden, other 642 87,354 
COODOFERO .cccccss ~ sie 350 38,261 
Billiard and pool tables, 

bowling alleys, and acces- 

SE bn dened enteewbnehoons 23 5,547 
Mirror and picture frames 182 13,250 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, 

and other mortician goods 599 70,353 
Cork products te keded 35 17,724 
Matches .. . 28 25,577 
Wood preserving 218 106,295 
OFSOANS .cccce 34 3,421 
EY dips. ceca eee deme 35 20,493 
Toys, games and play- 

ground equipment ........ 343 55,401 
Railway cars wile ‘ 154 335,321 
Ice refrigerators and _ ice 


boxes 10,123 





dustry includes both those industries 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
and those engaged in making various 
products from lumber. This involves 
practically all industries in which wood 
in some form is the principal material. 


Furniture manufacturing is’ the 
largest single classification in the wood- 
working industry and the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures listed 8,457 establish- 
ments that were engaged in making all 
kinds of furniture, including store and 
office fixtures. These establishments 
employed an average of 293,570 wage 
earners during that year and had a 
total payroll of $274,738,000. The 
value of their products was $1,267,724,- 
000, of which $626,768,000 was added 
by manufacture. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electrical energy totaled 
$640,956,000. (Additional information 
on the furniture industry can be found 
in the FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
INGS section.) 

In the lumber and timber products 
classification, the 1939 Census of Man- 
ufactures included logging camps; mer- 
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chant sawmills, combined sawmills and 
planing mills, including those engaged 
in the manufacture of boxes, veneer 
mills, and cooperage stock mills. This 
census listed 11,520 establishments in 
this classification, with 360,600 wage 
earners earning $504,243,000. Cost of 
materials, containers, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy was $345,800,156. 

The wood products industries have a 
value of over twelve billion dollars and 
rate among the ten largest industries in 
the country, according to Wood Prod- 
ucts. The requirements for machinery, 
equipment and supplies are in direct 
proportion to the size of the industry 
and are fairly constant, there being no 
decided seasonal variations in the in- 
dustry as a whole. There are, of 
course, certain branches such as furni- 
ture and millwork which are affected 
by the semi-annual markets and home 
building, respectively. 

Purchasing of such materials as lum- 
ber, veneer, plywood and finishing ma- 
terials is done well in advance of actual 
use. Supplies and tools are purchased 
as needed. Heavy production machin- 
ery, power equipment and other capi- 
tal goods are replaced according to ob- 
solescence. While the larger plants 
have purchasing agents, the great ma- 
jority of purchases are made by the 
plant manager who is usually a mem- 
ber of the firm, or by the superintend- 
ent, or jointly. 

Lumber, veneers, and plywood consti- 
tute the chief raw materials of the in- 
dustry. Other materials used in large 
quantities include nails, glue, screws, 
bolts, paints, varnishes, lacquers, putty, 
glass, hardware, sheet metal, castings, 
upholstering materials, cane, marble, 
wire and hooks, paraffin and other bar- 
rel liners, and wire basket handles. 

Planing mills, not including those 
connected with sawmills, increased from 
2,750 in 1937 to 3,076 in 1939. There 
were 62,838 wages earners employed in 
1939, with total wages of $62,815,000. 
Total value of products was $320,614,- 
000; value added by manufacture was 
$142,879,000; cost of materials, fuel, 
and purchased electric energy was 
$177,735,000. 

Production included dressed lumber, 
$375,623,000; doors, $43,512,000; sash, 
$24,481,000; window and door frames, 
$21,388,000; portable houses, $8,462,- 
000; miscellaneous, $117,265,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 642 establishments making wooden 
boxes, not including cigar boxes. The 
value of products produced was $87,- 
354,000. Value added by manufacture 
was $41,597,000, and cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy 
amounted to $45,757,000. An average 
of 25,351 wage earners for the year 
were paid a total of $19,159,000. 

The production was as follows: 
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PRODUCTION OF WOODEN BOXES 
Lumber, not wire-bound: 

For fruits and vegetables...... 29,258,000 

For industrial and other uses... 48,380,000 
Veneer-panel, not wire-bound: 

For fruits and vegetables...... 11,141,000 

For industrial and other uses.. 13,084,000 
Lumber, wire-bound: 

For fruits and vegetables..... 2,059,000 

For industrial and other uses.. 7,311,000 
Veneer-panel, wire-bound: 

For fruits and vegetables 6.951.000 

For industrial and other uses. 7,195,000 
Combination wood and fiber: 

For fruits and vegetables..... 3,000 

For industrial and other uses.. 637,000 


There were 59 establishments in 1939 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of wooden or part-wooden boxes in 
which cigars are packed for sale, valued 
at $6,330,768, compared with 69 units 
in 1937 with total value of products of 
$7,128,170, a decline of 11.2 per cent. 

In the manufacture of cooperage in 
1939, products made by 350 establish- 
ments amounted to $38,261,000. Value 
added by manufacture was $13,943,000. 
Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy totaled $24,318,000. 

Slack cooperage was valued at $12,- 
061,000; tight, $22,508,000. Whisky 
barrels were the largest single type, 
7,942,000. 

In 1939, there were 200 establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of 
baskets and other veneer packages. 
Value of the products of this division 
of the industry amounted to $18,204,- 
000. Baskets and veneer packages for 
fruit and vegetables constitute the 
chief kind of containers in this di- 
vision, although a large number of 
baskets for industrial and other uses 
are turned out. Barrel and Box and 
Packages estimates that there are now 


approximately 220 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of veneer 
packages. Stock used in this industry 


consists of hardwoods such as gum, 
tupelo, hard maple, poplar and elm. 
Equipment consists of veneer lathes 
and clippers, dryers, basket-forming 
and handle machines. A large amount 
of wire and staples are used, together 
with large quantities of stains and 
dyes. 

The general equipment of the wood- 
working plant includes blower systems 
for collecting sawdust and _ shavings, 
which are conveyed to the boilers; ven- 
tilating and steam or warm air heating 
systems; conveyors for lumber and in 
some cases for the finished products; 
and compressed air for operating var- 
nish sprayers and certain machines 
used for wood-working, cleaning, etc. 

The equipment of a wood-working 
plant consists of the necessary power 
plant, dry-kilns for preparing lumber 
for use, standard wood-working ma- 
chines for cutting it to size, surfacing, 
milling, etc., sanding and other finish- 
ing machines, and, following the hand 
work of the joiners and cabinetmakers, 
who put the finished parts together, 
equipment for finishing by varnishing, 
rubbing, etc. 

In practically all of the plants built 
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or modernized in late years, the build- 
ings are of fireproof construction and 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. 

The wood-working industry uses 
many motor trucks, interior power 
truck and trailer systems, chain and 
pneumatic hoists, motors, compressed 
air pump for cleaning and spraying 
purposes, belting, drills and bits, oil 
storage and self-measuring pump sys- 
tems. 

The value of woodworking machin- 
ery made in 1939 was $21,604,000, a 
gain of 6.4 per cent over 1937. 


Associations 


American Veneer Package Assn., 804 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


American Wood Preservers Assn, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
Associated Cooperage Industries of 


America, 498 Olive St., St. Louis. 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Woodworking Ma. 


chinery, 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 

Millwork & Cabinet Mfrs. Assn., 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Woodwork Job- 
bers, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


National Door Mfrs. Assn., 332 §, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
National Wooden Box Assn., 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Veneer Assn., 616 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Barr 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Unless otherwise 


stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1943.] 


A. 8. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 


rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


414-415 Houseman 





Cosgrove’s Magazine, 


Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. Published by 
Cosgrove Technical Service. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 7%x10%. 


Type size,6%x9%. Published bi- monthly, 





Jan., Mar., May, July, Sept., Nov. Forms 
close 1 week preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, none. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 5,200. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 $ 55.00 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 
Furniture Manufacturer. 
(See FURNITURE AND House FuURNISH- 


INGS.) 


Industrial Finishing. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
(See 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Veneers and Plywood, 2232 ‘No ‘ Meridian 
St., Indianapolis. Published by S. H. 
Smith Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 3rd. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 3,000. Rates—1 page, 
$40; % page, $22: % page, $12.50. 
Stand: ard color, $25; bleed, 15% 


w ood Construction. 
(See LUMBER.) 


CCA 


a) ‘BY’ 


Wood Products, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago. Published by Lumber Buyers Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1922. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. toy? close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15- I. A. A. state- 
ment on request ri oF 4.801; 
(gross), 5,300. Furniture mfrs., 31%; 
Venetian blind mfrs., 15% wood con- 
tainer mfrs., 20%; millwork, 11%: mfrs., 
18%: others, 5%. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
$112.00 $ 56.00 $ 37.00 
6 93 00 50.00 31.00 
12 75.00 43.00 25.00 
Color, $30: bleed, 15%. 
nal data see page 444 


For additto 


@® 


Wood-Worker, The, 2232 N. Meridian St., 


Indianapolis. Published by S. H. Smith 
Co Est. 1882. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, S4%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished ist Forms close 15th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 0-5. Circulation, 3,558; 
(gross), 4,528. Planing mills, sash and 
door and millwork factories, 31% fur- 
niture musical instruments, radio, et« 

factories, 27%: sawmills, box and pack- 
age manufacturers, 4%; other manufac- 
turers, 6%: salesmen, draftsmen, design- 
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ers, etc., 3° others, 29%. Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 54.00 30.00 17.00 
12 48.00 27.00 15.00 
Standard | color (Red), $35. 
W ood- w Working Digest, 542 S. Deart 


orn 
Chicago. Published by Hitchcock 
Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Free (controlled), 
Trim size, Baxi Type page, 4%x6% 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 11,083. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 7.50 
Hh 70.00 40.00 99 50 
12 60.00 85.00 20.00 
Standard color, $25: 


bleed, $10 
For additional data see page 447 


St., 


CAN ADA 


CCAB 


Canadian Woodworker and Furniture 
Manufacturer, 345 Adelaide St., W., To- 
ronto. Published by Hugh C. MacLean 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1900. Subscription 


$2. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type page, 74x 
10. Published 20th. Forms close 12th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, De 
1942, 1.793. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 55.00 32.50 20.00 
12 50.00 27. -50 16.25 
WOODEN PAC KAGES 
Barrel and ‘Box and Packages. 431 §S 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
Lumber Buyers Pub. Corp. Est. 1896. 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, &%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. N. I 
A. A. statement on request. Forms close 
10th. Agency discount, 15-0. Circ ulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 785 tate 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 Fy 35.00 
6 92.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 48.00 25.00 
Color, $35 page; bleed, 15%. 
w ooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St. Louls, 
Mo. Published by Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, Inc. Est. 1932 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8\x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- 
culation (Swern), 4,300, Cooperas: 


Rates—1 page, $125; % page 


users, 80%. ‘ 
page, $31.25; % page $1 


$62.50; % 
Color, 10%. 


Wooden Box and Crate, 308 Barr Bids. 
Washington, D. C. Published by Nat! nal 


Wooden Box Ass’n. Est. 1940. Subs: rr 
tion, 75c. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, *% 
x7%. Published bi-monthly, Feb. F rms 
close 25th preceding. Agency dise b 
15-0 Circulation (Publisher's state- 
ment), 3,600: (gross), 3.700 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.01 

6 42.50 25.00 17.00 
Bleed rate, 20%. 
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Woodworking Digest 
is FIRST 


157 


157 


157 


157 


in Volume of Editorial Content 


The Woodworking Digest has consistently printed more pages of 
articles and editorial material than any other publication covering 
the same field. Study these articles and note they are up to the 
minute ... cover both old and new branches of this rapidly expand- 
ing market .. . are definitely helpful to readers. 


in Circulation 


The Woodworking Digest circulation of over 10,000 .. . according 
to a recent examination of published figures .. . is about twice as 
great as any other one contemporary publication. 


in Advertising Volume 


The total number of pages of advertising published per issue is 
larger in the Digest than in any other paper covering the wood- 
working market. This proves accepted leadership. 


in Rate of Advertising Increase 


The rate at which the volume of advertising has increased during 
the past year is higher with the Digest than with any competing 
paper. 

Besides .. . Woodworking Digest has the lowest rate per page per 
1,000 readers in the field. Bear in mind that the Digest covers 
important woodworking plants engaged in war production, conven- 
tional woodworking establishments and also those concerned with 
plastic molded plywoods, plastic laminated plywoods and com- 
pregnated woods. 44 years under one ownership. 


Woodworking Digest 


546 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


A HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
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Unclassified Publications 


Broom and Broom Corn News, Arcola, Ill. Times 1 Page % Page LY Times 1 Page % Page 
Published by Bailey & Lindenmeyer. Est. 1 $190.00 $105.00 7.5 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
1912. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. 3 171.00 94.50 a 12 36.00 22.50 15.25 
Type page, 7x10 Published Tuesday. 6 161.50 89.25 i Standard color, 25%. Bleed, 25%. 
Forms close Saturday Discounts, none = SS = == er —_—_—_— ——_—_—_——__—- — 
Rates s x — Patent and Trade Mark Review, 347 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Cotton and Cotton Oil Press, 3116 Com- Madison Ave., New York. Published by 
1 $ 25.00 $ 13.00 $ 7.00 merce St. Dallas, Texas. Published by ‘Trade Activities, Inc. Est. 1902. Sub- 
62 20.00 10.00 5.00 Ginner & Miller Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Sub- scription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type | ige 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 41%x7. Published 25th. Forms ciose 20th 
page, 7x10 Published E. O. Sat. Forms Agency discounts, 20-0. Rates—1 page 
Brooms, Brushes and Mops, 407 E. Mich- Close Monday Agency discounts, _ 18-2. $25; % page, $15; % page, $8.50. 
igan St., Milwaukee. Published by Trade N. I. A. A. report on request vircu: —— ——. 
Press Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Subscription, ‘ation (Publisher's Statement), 6,779 Pests and Their Control, 512 E. 14th St. 
$2 Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5% x Rates , ‘ ’ ; Kansas City, Mo. Published by Al Cos- 
8 Published 15th Forms close 10th Times 1 Page 73 Page 3 sage setta & D. E. Rech. Est. 1933 Sub- 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates L $1 (9.00 $137 4 ; : scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 13 $2.00 09.20 , page, 7%x10. Published 5th. | 
1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 6 — 


’ 67.50 52.50 oe IDR icmgg “ 
12 r or 0 Standard color 27.50; bleed, Y close 20th. Agen y, Giscount . ae-8 
2 50.00 25.00 13.( , clation (Swern), 6,200. Rates 
= Times ‘ > % Page 


. Homiletic & Pastoral Review, 53 Park 1 2. $ 27.00 

Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave Pl. New York Published by Joseph F 6 37. 22.00 

Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 1924. Subscription, Waener Inc Est 1900 Subscription, 12 20.00 11.00 

$2.50 Trim size, 83%4x11% Type page, $4 Trim size, 9% x6 % Type page, 5x8%& Standard color (Red), $15. 

7x10 Published 25th except July and Published 20th preceding. Forms close — —___— SS — 

Aug Yearbook published July 1 Forms Sth Agency discount. 13-2. Cireulation Religious Press Directory, 53 Park Ave. 

close 10th of month prec Agency dis- (Publisher's Statement). 8.247 Rates New York. Published by Joseph F. Wag- 

counts 15-2 Circulation (ublisher’s pimes 1 Page va Page ¥% Page ner, Ine Type page, 4%x8. Published 

Statement), 14,486. Rates per insertion 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 annually Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

1 Time *11 Times 6 79 00 22 00 24 00 1 page, $75; % page, $40; 4% page, $25 

Under 28 li, per line §$ .35 $ .30 12 a7 50 26 00 3° 50 — — —___—_—— 

28 to 70 li., per line 30 25 gta ¥ , : - ae Safe Journal, 521 5th Ave., New York 

1 page 94°00 73°50 Standard red, $30 extra; bleed, $5 Published by Publications Pub. Co 

“% page 47.25 42.00 ~- . ~ = zs 1941. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 

% page 34.00 29.40 Marking Devices, 506 S. Wabash Ave. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
*The 11-time contract includes 10 i8- Chicago. Published by Marking Devices close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 

sues and yearbook. Pub. Co. Est. 1903. Subscription, $1.50. culation (Publisher's Statement), 2,000 

a earbook Rates Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Rates 

Under 28 li., per agate line , Published 15th Forms close 10th. Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 

28-70 li., per line, per insertion r Avency discounts, none P , 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 25.00 

1 page ; ; Times 1 Page 6 Page age 6 90.00 50.00 22.00 

8 page f 5 1 $ 46.00 27 7. 12 80.00 45.00 20.00 

se page - 8 36.00 9 25 Color, 25%. 

Standard color, $25: bleed, $10 12 23 00 ( : — —_ a —_ — 

Color rates on request. Bleed, 15%. Sanitation, 734 E. Lexington St., Milwau- 
: es kee, Wis. Published by E. C. Kratsch 

Church Property Administration, 135 W Est. 1930. Subscription, $1. Official organ 

Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. Published by OU Mill Gazetteer, P. O. Box 1180, Hous- Nat'l Sanitary Supply Ass'n. Type page 

The Administrative Pub. Co. Est. 1936 ton, Tex Published by Webb Pte. Co. 5%x8%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 

Subscription $1 Trim size Stex1ll& Est. 1894 Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, close 2lst preceding month. Agency dis- 

Type page 7x10 Published quarterly x12 Type page, 74x10% Published counts, 12-3 Rates— 

Forms close 25th preceding Agency dis 10th Forms close 25th Agency dis- Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

counts 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's counts 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 

Statement), 7,434. Rates Statement), 800. Rates 12 40.00 22.00 12.00 
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